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PREFACE. 


In the Translation of the Plays contained in the present 
volume, the text of Fleckeisen has been adopted for the 
Amphitryon and the Eudens, and that of Weise (as given 
in the Tauchnitz Edition) for the others. In the supposed 
interpolations of the Amphitryon and Mercator, ^chmieder 
has been followed. 

The previous English translations of the author are few 
in number. A part of the Menmchmi (translated, it is sup- 
posed, by William Warner) was published in 1595 ; to which 
reference will be found at page 372 of Vol. I, In the latter 
part of the seventeenth century Echard translated the Am- 
phitryon, Eudens, and Epidicus. Thornton remarks that 
“ his style is coarse and indelicate ; when he aims at being 
familiar, ho is commonly low and vulgar.” In 1747, Cooke, 
the Translator of Terence, published a version of the Am- 
phitryon, which Thornton speaks of as apparently intended 
“ merely for the use of learners.” 

Of Thornton’s translation of Plautus as a poetical work, 
it is impossible to speak in other than terms of admiration ; 
but from the circumstance of its being in blank verse, it is 
not sufficiently close to convey to the English reader an 
accurate idea of the peculiar style of the author. 

A professed translation of seven of the Comedies of Plautus 
was published by the h’ev. G. S. Cotter in 1827, but in it he 
avowedly omits a large portion of the text, and a still larger 
portion without the least intimation. 

In the present translation, particular attention has been 
given to the difficult and obscure passages, and it may not 
be presumptuous to hope that the Notes will be found of 
value to the classical student. 

It is hardly necessary to remind the Eeader that the 
asterisks in the text denote where portions of the original 
are lost. 


H. T. R. 
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AMPHITRYON ; 

OR, JUPITER IN DISGUISE. 


IB r a malts ^crsoaa^ 

JUPITER, who personates Amphitryon. 
Mercury, who personates Sosia. 

Amphitryon, the Theban GeneraL 
Sosia, the servant of Amphitryon. 

Bt^ephauo, the Pilot of Amphitryon’s Shir. 

An Actor. 

Alcmena, wife of Amphitryon. 

Bromia, > , ^ ^ , 

Thkssala S Alcmena, 

Hcene * — Thebes before the house of AMPHrrRT€>«. 


Toil. II 


B 



THE SUBJECT 


Creon, King of Thebes, being at war with the Teleboans or Taphians, tinder the 
command of Ptereias, sends an army against tiiem. This is commanded by 
Amphitryon, who leaves his wife Alcmena pregnant at his departure from 
During his absence from home, Jupiter, assuming his form, and 
blercury that of his servant Sosia, present themselves to Alcmena, as though 
just returned from the expedition against the Taphians. By means of this stra- 
tagem, Jupiter is admitted the embraces of Alcmena. While Mercury is 
keeping watch at the door of Amphitryon’s house, Sosia, wjio has just arrived 
at Thebes with Amphitryon, lYakes his appearance for the purpose of announcing 
to Alcmena his master’s return. Mercury, pretending tlmt he himself is the 
real Sosia, and that the other is an impostor, drives him away from the door. He 
goes back to his master, who returns with him to the house, and on meeting 
Alcmena, she denies his assertion that he has but that moment returned from 
the expedition, and now presents himself to-her for the first time since his return. 
On this, Amphitryon charges her with infidelity, and goes away to the harbour 
to find a witness who may persuade Alcmena of the truth of his assertions. When 
he returns, he is first driven away from the house by Mercury, and is after- 
wards accused by Jupiter of attempting to personate Amphitryon, which person 
Jupiter asserts himself to be. The dispute is referred to Blepharo, the pilot of 
Amphitryon, who. after making minute enquiries into the matter, professes 
himself utterly unaoie ro aecide between them. In the Fifth Act, at the 
moment in which Alcmena is delivered of Hercules and Iphiclus, a violent peal 
of thunder is heard, and Amjdiitryon swoons with the shock. Bromia, the 
attendant of Alcmena, comes out of the house, and having raised Amphitryon 
from the ground, on his recovery informs him of the delivery of Alcmena. At 
this juncture, Jupiter descends in his own character, and reveals the mystery to 
Amphitryon, who then becomes reconciled with his wito. 
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Olt, JUPITER IN DISGUISE, 


THE ACROSTIC ARGUMENT. 

[Supposed to have been written by Priscian the Grammarian.] 

•UPITER, being captivated by love {Amore) for Alcmena, has changed (^Mutavii) 
himself into the form of her husband, while Amphitryon is fighting for (/Vo) 
his country with the foe; in the form {Ilahitu) of Sosia, Mercury acts as his 
servant. He {Is) imposes upon the master and the sen’ant, on their arrival. 
Amphitryon commences a quarrel {Turbos) with his wife; and Jupiter and 
Amphitryon seize {RaptarU) one another as adulterers. Blepharo, chosen as 
umpire, is not able to determine which of the two {Uter^) is Amphitryon. At 
last they understand a\\{Omnem) the matter; and she brings forth twins. 


THE PEOLOGUE. 

SpoTcen hy Mercurt. 

As, in purchasing and selling your merchandize^, you are 
desirous to render me propitious to your bargains, and that I 
should assist you in all things ; and as both in foreign coun- 
tries and at home, you desire me to turn to the best advantage 
the business and the accounts of you all, and that with fair 
and ample profit, without end, I should crown the ventures 
both which you have begun, and which you shall begin ; ana 
as you wish me to delight you and all yours with joyous 
news^ — these tidings will I bring, that I may announce them 

' This Acrostic is adapted to the word Amphitruo, the old Latin form of the 
name. 

* Merckindize) — Ver. 1. “ Mercimoniis.” Mercury was the God of trading 
and merchandize, and was said to liave received his name from the Latin worn 

inerx.” See the tradesman’s prayer to him in the Fasti of Ovid, B. v., 1. 682. 

* With Joyous news) — Ver. 8. Mercury was the messenger of the Gods, aniL 
therefore, the patron of messengers; and, if we may so say, the God of Newa. 

b2 



‘1 AMPiriTETOIT 

to you, tilings which in especial are for your common interest 
(for already do you know, indeed, that it has been given and as- 
signed to me by the other Divinities, to preside over news and 
profit) : as you would wish me to favour and promote these 
things, that lasting gain may ever be forthcoming for you, so 
shall you give silence for this play, and so shall you be fair and 
upright judges here, all of you. Now, by whose command, 
and for what reason 1 am come, I’ll tell you, and at the 
same time, myself, I will disclose my name. By the command 
of J upiter I am come ; my name is Mercury^. My father has 
sent me hither to you to entreat, although, what should as his 
commands be enjoined on you, he knew that you would do, 
inasmuch as he knew full well that you venerate and fear 
himself, as is befitting Jupiter. But, certainly, he bade me 
ask this of you with entreaty, in gentle tones, and in bland 
accents. For, in fact, this Jupiter, by whose command I am 
come, dreads a mishap^ not less than any one of you. Born 
of a mortal mother, a mortal sire, it is not reasonable to be 
surprised if he has apprehensions for himself. And I too, as 
well, wlio am the son of Jupiter, through my relationship to my 
father, stand in dread of ill. Therefore, in peace am I come 
to you, and peace do I bring. I wish a thing to be asked of 
you that’s reasonable and feasible ; for, reasonable things to 
ask of the reasonable, a reasonable mediator have I been sent. 
For from the reasonable it is not right to ask things unrea- 
sonable ; whereas from the unreasonable to ask things reason- 
able, is sheer folly, since these unrighteous persons are ignorant 
of what is right, and observe it not. Now then, all lend your 
attention here to the things wdiich I shall say. What we wish, 
you ought to wish as loell : both I and my father have well 
deserved of you and of your state. But why should I men- 
tion how in Tragedies I have seen others, such as Neptune, 
Valour, Victory, Mars, Bellona, making mention of the good 
services which they had done you ? Of all these benefits, the 
ruler of the Deities, my sire, was the founder. But this has 

‘ My name is Mercury)— Yer. 19. There seems hardly any reason wliy he 
should disclose his name, after having, by an enumeration of Ins attributes, in- 
formed the Audience who he is. 

^ A mishap) — Ver. 27. “ Malum.” This word probably signifies here the cor- 
poral punishment which was inflicted on the slaves. It has been already remarked 
that the actors were mostly slaves, and punishment ensued on their displeasing tht 
Audience. 
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n-ever been the habit of my father, to throw in your teeth what 
good he has done unto the good. He thinks that this is 
gratefully returned by you to him, and that he bestows these 
blessings on you deservedly, which he does bestow. Now, the 
matter which I came here to ask, I’ll first premise, after that 
I’ll tell the subject of this Tragedy. Why have you con- 
tracted your brows ? Is it because I said that this would be a 
Tragedy ? I am a Grod, ami I’ll change it. This same, if you 
wish it, from a Tragedy I’ll make to be a Comedy, with all 
the lines the same. Whether would ye it were so, or not ? 
But r m too foolish ; as though I didn’t know, wdio am a God, 
that you so wish it ; upon this subject I understand what your 
feelings are. I’ll make this to be a mixture — a Tragi-comedyh 
Tor me to make it entirely to be a Comedy, where Kings and 
Gods appear, I do not deem right. What then ? Since here 
the servant has a part as w^ell, just as I said. I’ll make it to be 
a Tragi-comedy. Now Jupiter has ordered me to beg this of 
you, that the inspectors^ should go among each of the seats 
throughout the whole theatre^, amid the spectators, that, if 
they should see any suborned applauders of any actor, there 
should in the theatre be taken away from tliem the pledge of 
their coats, as a security for their good hehaviour. But if any 
should solicit the palm (f victory for the actors, or if for any 
artist, whether by written letters, or whetlier any person him- 
self should mWoit personally, or whether by messenger ; or Vj 
the JEdiles, too, should unfairly adjudge to any one the re- 
ward ; Jupiter lias commanded the law to be the same as if he 
had sought by solicitation an appointment for himself or for 

* A Tragi-comedy) — ^Ver. 59. “ Tragico-comoedia.” This is said to bo the only 
occasion in which Tragi-comedy is mentioned by any of the ancient author. 
Plautus does not, however, use tlie term in the sense which we apply to it. Gods 
being generally introduced into Tragedy alone, but here taking part in a Comedy 
he thinks it may be fairly called a Tragi-comedy, or a Comedy w ith tlie characters 
of Tragedy. This play is thought by some to have been borrowed from the 
writings of Epicharmus, the Sicilian dramatist. 

2 The inspectors) — Ver. 65. To the actor who was considered to give the most 
satisfaction to tlie Audience, it was customary for the Aildiles to present a reward, 
which they were bound to do without partiality. Officers, called “ conquisitores,* 
were consequently employed to go about the “ cavea,” or part of the theatre 
where the Audience sat, to see that there w'ere no persons likely to have been hired 
for the purpose of applauding a particular actor. 

* Whole theatre) — Ver. 66. “ Cavea.” Literally, the seats” or “ henchea*' 
wnere the AudiaiM*« sat . 
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another. By valour has he declared that you exist as victors, 
not by canvassing or unfair dealing. Why any the less should 
there be the same principle for the player, which there is for 
the greatest man ? By merit, not % favourers, ought we to 
seek our ends. He who does aright has ever favourers enough, 
if there is honesty in them in whose disposal this matter^ rests. 
This, too, he directed me likewise in his injunctions, that 
there should be inspectors over the players ; that, he who 
should have procured suborned persons to applaud himself, or 
ae who should have contrived for another give less satib- 
iaction, from the same they might strip off his dress and 
leather^ mash. I don’t wish you to be surprised, for what 
reason Jupiter now concerns himself about actors. Don’t 
be surprised, Jupiter himself is about to take part in tliis 
play. Why are you wondering at this ? As though, indeed, 
a new thing were now mentioned, that J upiter takes to the 
calling of a player. But a year since^, when here on the 
stage the actors invoked Jupiter, he came ; he aided them. 
Besides, surely in Tragedy he has a place. This play, I say, 
Jupiter liimself wdll take a part in this day, and I together 
with him. Now do you give attention while 1 shall relate 
to you the subject of this Comedy. 

iliis city is Thebes; in that house there (pointing), Am- 
pliitryou^ dwells, born at Argos, of an Argivo sire; wdiose 

1 This matter^ — Ver. 80. The award of the prize. 

2 Leather) — Ver. 8o. “ Coriura.” It is a matter of doubt wliether this word 
means the “ persona,” or “ leather mask” worn by the actors, or the actor’s own 
hide or skin, which would sufibr on his being flogged. 

* A year siuce)~-‘Yer. 91. It is conjectured that he is here dealing a hit at some 
Poet who had recently introduced Jupiter on the stage, perliaps in an awkwtird 
manner or at an untimely moment — not as taking piirt himself in the piece, but at 
the prayer of some one of the characters. Horace reprehends a similar practice 
in his time: “Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vjndice nodus;” meaning, that a 
Deity may only be introduced when the circumstances are such as to warrant his 
interference. 

* Amphitryon) — Ver. 98. Perseus was the son of Jupiter and Danae. By An- 
dromeda, he was tlie father of AIcjbus, Sthenelus, Nestor, and Electryon. Alcseus 
was the father of Amphitryon, while Electryon was tlie father of Alcmena, by 
Eysidice, the daughter of Pelops. Amphitryon, having accidentally slain Elec- 
tryon, fled with his daughter Alcmena, who had been betrothed to him, to the 
court of Creon, King of Thebes. The brother of Alcmena having been slain 
by the Teleboans or Taphians, who inhabited certain islands on the coast o| 
Acarnania, Amphitryon undertook an expedition against them, at the head of thi 
tbrces of Creon. 
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wife is Alcmena, daughter of Electryon. This Amphitryon is 
now the general of the Theban troops ; for between the Tele- 
boans and the Theban people there is war. He, before he de- 
parted hence for the expedition, left his wife Alcmena pregnant. 
But I believe that you already know how my father is disposed 
how free in these aifairs he has been, and how great a lover of 
many a woman, if any object once has captivated him. Un- 
known to her husband, he began to love Alcmena, and took 
temporary possession of her person for himself, and made her 
pregnant, too, by his embrace. Now, that more fully you may 
understand the matter with respect to Alcmena, she is preg- 
nant by both ; both by her husband and by supreme Jupiter 
And my father is now lying here (lie points to the house) in-doors 
with her ; and for this reason is this night made longer, while 
he is taking this pleasure with her whom he desires. But ho 
has so disguised himself, as though he were Amphitryon. 
Now, that you may not be surprised at this dress of mine, in- 
asmuch as I have come out here this way in servile garb, an ar.- 
eient and an antique circumstance, made new, will I relate to 
you, by reason of which I have come to you attired in this new 
fashion ; for lo ! my father Jupiter, now in the house, changes 
himself into the likeness of Ampliitryon, and all the servauts 
who see him think it is he, so shifting in his shape does ho 
render himself when he chooses. I have taken on myself the 
form of the servant Sosia, who has gone hence together with 
Amphitryon on tlie expedition, that I may be able to serve 
my father in his amour, and that the servants may not be 
enquiring who I am, when they see me here frequenting oft the 
house. Now, as they will suppose me a servant and their 
fellow-servant, not any ouo will enquire who I am, or why I’m 
come. My father, now in-doors, is gratifying his inclination, 
and is embracing her of whom he is especially enamoured. 
What has been done there at the army, my father is now re- 
lating to Alcmena. She, who really is with a paramour, thinks 
that he is her own husband. There, my father is now relating 
how he has routed the legions of the enemy ; how he has been 
enriched with abundant gifts. Those gifts which there were 
j^ven to Amphitryon, we have carried off ; what he pleases, my 
father easily performs. Now will Amphitryon come hither this 
day from the army, his servant too, whose form I am bearing. 
Now, that you may be able the more easily to distinguish 
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Act 1. 


between us, I always shall carry tliese little wings here 
{pointmg) upon my broad-brimmed cap ; then besides, for my 
lather there will be a golden tuft beneath his cap ; that mark 
will not be upon Amphitryon. These marks no one of these 
domestics will be able to see ; but you will see them. But 
yonder is Sosia, the servant of Amphitryon ; he is now coming 
yonder from the harbour, with a lantern. I will now drive 
him, as he arrives, away from the house. Attend, it will be 
worth the while of you spectators, for Jupiter and Mercury 
to perform here the actors* part. 

Act I. — Scene I. 

Enter Sosia, with a Lantern, 

Sos. {to himself'). What other person is there more bold 
than I, or who more stout of heart, who know the humours 
of young men^, and who am walking at this hour of night 
alone ? What shall I do, if now the officers of the watch*^ 
should thrust me into prison. To-morrow shall I be dealt out; 
from there'^, just as though from a store-closet, for a whipping ; 
nor will it be allowed me to plead my cause, nor will there be 
a bit of aid from my master ; nor will there be a person but 
that they will imagine, all of them, that I am deserving. And 
so will eight sturdy fellows be thumping on wTetched me just 
like an anvil ; in this way, just come from foreign parts, I shall 
be received with hospitality by the public. The inconsiderate- 
ness of my master compels me to this, who has packed me off 
from the harbour at this time of night whether I would or no. 
Couldn’t he as well have sent me here by daylight ? For this 
reason, is servitude to a man of high station a greater hardship ; 

* Of men) — Ver. 1 54. He alludes to the broils of the night, occasioned 

by the vagaries of wild and dissolute young men — perhaps not much unlike the 
Mohawks, whose outrageous pranks are mentioned in the Spectator and Swift’i 
Journal to Stella. 

* Officers of the te(^tch) — Ver. 155. Literally, the “ Tresviri.” As usual, 
tliough the ^cne is laid in Greece, Roman usages are introduced by Plautus. 
The officers here mentioned were called “ nocturni Tresviri.” It was their pro- 
vince to take up all suspicious characters found abroad during the night. They 
were a.-tended, probably, by lictors, or subordinate officers, who are here referred 
to as ‘ homines octo validi," “ eight sturdy fellows.” 

* Dealt mit from there) — Ver. 166. He compares the gaol, or place of confine- 
ment, to a store-closet, and means to say, that as food is brought thence to be 
dressed, so shall he be brought from the gaol to be dressed, in the way of havuyi 
his l)ack lashed. 
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for this reason is the servant of a wealthy man the mora 
wretched: both night and day, without ceasing, there is 
enough, and more than enough of work for him ; for doing or 
for saying occasion is ever arising, so that you can’t be at 
rest. The master, abounding in servants^, and free from 
labour himself thinks that whatever he happens to choose, 
can be done ; he thinks that just, and reckons not what the 
labour is ; nor will he ever consider whether he commands a 
thing that’s reasonable or unreasonable. Wherefore, in ser- 
vitude many hardships do befall us ; in pain this burden must 
be borne and endured. 

Merc, (to the Audience). ’Twere with better reason for 
me to complain of servitude after this fashion ; I, who to-day 
was free, and whom my father is now employing as a slave : 
this fellow is complaining, who was born a slave. 

Sos. (to himself). Eeally I am a rascal beyond a doubt; 
for only this moment it has suggested itself to me, that on 
my arrival I should give thanks, and address the Gods for their 
kindnesses vouchsafed. For surely, by my troth, if they w ere 
only desirous to give me a return according to my deserts, they 
W'ould commission some person on my arrival soundly to box 
my ears, since those kindnesses which they have done me I 
have held as worthless and of no value. 

Merc, (apart). He does what people are not generally in 
the habit of doing, in knowing what his deserts are. 

Sos. (to himself). What I never expected, nor any one else 
of my townsmen, to befall him, that same has come to pass, for 
us to come home safe and sound. Victorious, tiie enemy con- 
quered, the troops are returning home, this very mighty war 
brought to an end, and the enemy slain. A city that has 
caused many a bitter death for the Theban people, that same 
has been conquered by the strength and valour of our sol- 
diers, and taken by storm, under the command and conduct 
of my master Amphitryon in especial. With booty, terri- 
tory, and glory2, too, has he loaded his fellow'-citizens, and 
for Creon, King of Thebes, has he firmly fixed his sway, 
From the harbour he has sent me before him to his hoi^se 

* Ahcnmdmg in servants) — Ver. 170. “Dives operis.” Literally, “rich in la- 
bour,” abounding in slaves to labour for him. 

* AndgUy^') — Ver. 193. “ Adore^L” This was literally the allowance or largea# 
of corn which was distributed troops after a victory ; hence it f.gurativtly sig- 
nifies “honor” or “glory.” 
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that I may bear these tidings to his wife, how he has pro- 
moted the public good by his guidance, conduct, and com- 
mand. This now will I consider, in what manner I shall 
address her, when I’ve arrived there. If I tell a falsehood, I 
shall be doing as I am accustomed after my usual wont; 
for when they were fighting with all their might, then with 
all my might I ran away. But still I shall pretend as though 
I was present, and I’ll tell her what I heard. But iu what 
manner and with what expressions it is right for me to tell 
my story, I still wish first to consider here with myself. (He 
assumes an attitude of thought?) In these terms will I give 
this narrative. “ In the first place, when we arrived there, when 
first we made land, Amphitryon immediately made clioice of 
the powerful men among the chieftains. Those he despatched 
on the embassy, and bade them tell his mind to the Tele- 
boans ; that if without constraint and without warfare they 
sliould be ready to deliver up what was plundered and the 
jjlunderers, and if they should he ready to restore what they 
had carried ofi*, he would immediately conduct the army home- 
wards, that the Grreeks would depart from their territory, and 
that he would grant peace and quietness to them : but if they 
should be otherwise disposed, and not concede the things which 
he demanded, he, in consequence, would attack their city 
with extreme violence and with his men. When the emhassa^ 
dors had repeated these things, which Amphitryon liad en- 
joined, in order to the Teleboans, being men stout of heart, 
relying on their valour, and confident in their prowess, they 
rebuked our embassadors very rudely. They answ('red that 
they were able in warfare to protect themselves and thi'irs, and 
that at once tliey must lead the army with all haste out of their 
territories. When the embassadors brought back this mes- 
sage, straightway Amphitryon drew out all his army from the 
encampment ; on the other side, the Teleboans led forth their 
legions from the town, furnished with most gorgeous arms. 
After they had gone forth on either side in full array, the 
soldiers were marshalled, the ranks were formed. We, after 
our manner and usage, drew up our legions ; the enemy, too, 
drew up their legions facing us. Then either general went forth 
into the mid-space beyond the throng of the ranks, and they 
parleyed together. It w'as agreed between them, that, which 
ever side should be conquered in that battle, they should sur- 
render Hi) their city, lands, altars, hearths, and theraselvea. 
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After that was done, the trumpets on either side gave the 
signal; the earth re-echoed, they raised a shout on either 
side. Each general, both upon this side and on that, offered 
vows to Jupiter, and then encouraged his troops. Each man 
according to his ability does that which each one can and has 
the strength to do ; he smites with his falchion ; the w eapons 
crash ; the welkin bellows with the uproar of the men ; 
of breaths and pantings a cloud is formed; men fall by 
wounds inflicted by men. At length, as w'e desired, our 
troops conquered ; the foe fell in nuinbers ; ours, on the other 
hand, pressed on ; Ann in our strength, w e were victorious. 
But still not one betook himself to flight, nor yet gave way 
at his post, but standing there^ he waged the combat. Sooner 
than quit the spot, they parted with their lives; each, as ho 
stood, lay there and kept his rank in death. "When my master 
Amphitryon saw this, at once he ordered the cavalry on the 
right to charge. The cavalry obeyed directly ; from the right 
wing, with a tremendous shout, with brisk onset they rushed 
on ; and rightfully did they slaughter and trample down the 
impious forces of the foe.” 

Merc, {apart). Not even one w’ord of these has he yet 
uttered correctly ; for I w'as there in the battle personally, 
and my father too, when it was fought. 

Sos. {continuing), ‘‘ The enemy betook themselves to flight. 
Then was neio spirit added to our men, the Teleboans 
flying, with darts were their bodies filled, and Amphi- 
tryon himself, with his own hand, struck off the head of 
Pterelas their king. This battle was being fought there 
even from the morning till the evening. This do I the better 
remember for this reason ; because on that day I went with- 
out my breakfast. But night at last, by its interposing, 
cut short this combat. The next day, the chiefs came wee|>- 
ing from the city to us at the camp. With covered hands^, 
they entreated us to pardon their oflences ; and they all sur- 

' Standing there) — Ver. 239. This seems to he the true meaning of “ statim” in 
this passage. 

“ With covered hands') — Ver. 257. He alludes here to the carrying of the “ ve- 
lamenta,” which were branches of olive, surrounded with bandages of wool, and 
held ill the hands of those who sued for mercy or pardon. The wool covered th« 
hand, and was emblematical of peace, the hand being thereby rendered powerien 
to eilect mischief. 
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rendered up tliemselves; and all things divine and human, 
their citr and their children, into the possession and unto the 
disposal of the Theban people. Lastly, by reason of his va- 
lour, a golden goblet was presented to niy master Amphitryon, 
from which king Pterelas^ had been used to drink.” These 
things I’ll thus tell my mistress. ITl now proceed to obey 
my master’s order and to betake me home. {He moves,) 

Mekc. (apart). Heyday! he’s about to come this way; 
I’ll go meet him ; and I’ll not permit this fellow at any time 
to-day to approach this house. Since 1 have his form upon 
myself, I’m resolved to play the fellow off. And indeed, 
since I have taken upon me his figure and his station, it is 
right for me likewise to have actions and manners like to his. 
Therefore it befits me to be artful, crafty, very cunning, and 
by his owii weapon, artfulness, to drive him from the door. 
But what means this? He is looking up at the sky. I’ll 
watch what scheme he’s about. 

Sos. (looking up at the sky). Upon my faith, for sure, if 
there is aught besides that I believe, or know for cer- 
tain, I do believe that this night the God of Night^ has 
gone to sleep drunk ; for neither does the Wain move 
itself in any direction in the sky, nor does the Moon 
bestir herself anywhere from where she first arose; nor 
does Orion^, or the Evening Star^, or the Pleiades, set. In 

* Kin^ Pterdas) — Ver. 261. Pterela, or Pterelas, was the son of Hippotlioe, the 
cousin of Amphitryon and Alcinena. He had a daughter named Cymetho, or 
Cometho, and his fate was said to depend upon the preservation of a certain lock 
of his hair. Cymetho, smitten with love for Amphitryon, or, according to some 
accounts, for Cephalus, his associate in tlie enterprise, cut off the fatal lock, and, 
like Scylla, betrayed her father, who was afterwards slain by Amphitryon. 

* God of Night) — Ver. 272. “ Nocturnus” is generally suj)posed here to mean 
the “ God of Night,” though some Commentators have fancied that by it tne 
Evening Star is signified. 

® Nor does Orion) — V’er. 275. “ Jugula” means either the three stars composing 
the girdle of Orion or the Constellation Orion itself It also was the name of two 
stars in the Constellation Cancer, or the Crab, which were also called “ Aselli,” or 
“ the Little Asses.” The plural, “ Jugulw,” is more generally used. “ Septen- 
triniips” was a name of the “Ursa Major,” or “ Greater Bear,” also called by us 
“ Charles’s Wain.” It received its name from “ septem,” “ seven,” and “ ter- 
riones,” “ oxen that ploughed the earth,” from its fancied resemblance to a string 
of oxen. 

* Tho Evening Star) — Ver. 275. “ Vesjierugo” is a name of Hesperus, or the 
Evening Star; wliile tlie Constellation cf the Pleiades was sometimes known by tbi 
name of “Vergiiia.” 
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such a fasliion are the stars standing stLck-still, and tlie 
night is yielding not a jot to the day. 

Merc, {aiyari), Go on, Night, as you’ve begun, and pay 
obedience to my father. In best style^, the best of services 
are you performing for the best of beings ; in giving this, you 
reap a fair return. 

Sos. {to himself), I do not think that I have ever seen a 
longer night than this, except one of like fashion, which live- 
long night I was hanging up, having been first whipped. 
Even that as well, by my troth, does this one by far exceed 
in its length. I’ faith, I really do believe that the Sun’s 
asleep, and is thoroughly drenched. It’s a wonder to me if 
he hasn’t indulged himself a little too much at dinner. 

Merc, {apart). Do you really say so, you scoundrel ? Do you 
think that the Gods are like yourself ? I’ faith, you hang-dog. 
I’ll entertain you for these speeches and misdeeds of yours ; 
only come this way, will you, and you’ll find your ruin. 

Sos. {to himself), "Where are tnose wenchers, who unwil- 
lingly lie a-bed alone? A rare night this for making the 
best of what was a bad bargain at first^. 

Merc, {apart). My father then, according to this fellow’s 
words, is doing rightly and wisely, who in his amorousness, 
indulging his passion, is lying in the embraces of Alcmena. 

Sos. {to himself). I’ll go tell Alcmena, as my master 
ordered me. {Advancing,, he discovers Mercury.) But who 
is this fellow that I see before the house at this time of night ? 
I don’t like it. 

Merc, {aside). There is not in existence another such cow- 
ardly fellow as this. 

Sos. {a;side). Now, when I think of it, this fellow wishes 
to take my mantle off once more^. 

Merc, {aside). The fellow’s afraid ; I’ll have some sport 
with him. 

Sos. {aside), I’m quite undone, my teeth are chattering. 
For sure, on my arrival, he is about to receive me with the 

* In best style) — Ver. 278. “ Optumo optume optumam operam.” There is a 
clnmsy attempt at wit in this alliteration. 

2 Bad bargain at first) — Ver. 288. This line has been a little modified in the 
translation. 

’ TaJce my mantle off once more) — Ver. 294. “ Detexere.” This term was 
properly applied to the act of taking cloth, when woven, from off the loom. Sosi* 
here nses it in the sense ol stripping himself of it. 
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hospitality of his fist. He’s a merciful person, I suppose ; now, 
because my master has obliged me to keep awake, with his 
fists just now he’ll be making me go to sleep. I’m most 
confoundedly undone. Troth now, prithee, looh^ how big 
and how strong he is. 

Mebc. {aside). I’ll talk at him aloud, he shall hear what 
I say. Therefore indeed, in a still greater degree, shall he 
conceive fears within himself. {In a loud voice^ holding up 
his Jists.) Come, fiats, it’s a long time now since you found 
provision for my stomach ; it seems to have taken place quite 
a long time ago, when yesterday you laid four men asleep, 
strip t naked. 

Sos. {aside), I’m dreadfully afraid lest I should be chang- 
ing my name here, and become a Quintus^ instead of a Sosia. 
He declares that he has laid four men asleep ; I fear lest I 
should be adding to that number. 

Merc, {throwing about his arms). Well, now then for it. 
This is the way I intend. 

Sos. (aside). He is girded tight; for sure, he’s getting 
himself ready. 

Meec. He shan’t get off without getting a thrashing. 

Sos. {aside). What person, / Merc. Beyond a 
doubt, whatever person comes this way, he shall eat my fists. 

Sos. {aside). Get out with you, I don’t wish to eat at this 
time of night ; I’ve lately dined. Therefore do you, if you 
are wise, bestow your dinner on those who are hungry. 

Merc. The weight of this fist is no poor one. 

Sos. {aside). I’m done for; he is poising his fists. 

Merc. What if I were to touch him, stroking him down^, 
so that he may go to sleep ? 

Sos. {aside). You would be proving my salvation ; for I’ve 
been watching most confoundedly these three nights running^. 

* A Quintus) — Ver. 305. This is a poor attempt at wit. Mercury tells his fists 
that they thrashed four men into a lethargy yesterday; on which Sosia, in his 
apprehension, says that in that case he shall have to change his own name to 
“ Quintus which signified “ the fifth,” and was also in use as a name among 
the Romans ; implying thereby that he shall be the fifth to be so mauled. 

* Stroking him down) — Ver. 313. He probably alludes to the soporific power of 
his “ caducous,” or “ wand.” 

* Three nights running) — Ver. 314. He alludes to the length of the night, 
which was prolonged by Jupiter for the purpose of his intrigue. According 
to other writers, it was on the occasion when Hercules was begotten, seveo 
loonthe before this pe^od, tliat three nights were made into one. 
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Meec. My hand refuses to learn to strike his cheek ; it 
cannot do a disgraceful action. Hand of mine ^ of a changed 
form must he become whom you smite with this fist. 

Sos. {aside). This fellow wiU be furbishing me up, and 
be moulding my face anew. 

Meec. {to hisjlst). The man that you hit full, his face 
must surely be boned. 

Sos. {aside). It’s a wonder if this fellow isn’t thinking of 
boning me just like a lamprey. Away with a fellow that 
bones people ! If he sees me, I’m a dead man. 

Meec. Some fellow is stinking to his destruction. 

Sos. {aside). Woe to me ! Is it I that stink ? 

Meec. And he cannot be very far off; but he has been a 
long way off from here. 

Sos. {aside). This person’s a wizard^. 

Meec. My fists are longing. 

Sos. {aside). If you are going to exercise them upon me, 
I beg that you’ll first cool them down against the wall. 

Meec. A voice has come flying to my ears. 

Sos. {aside). Unlucky fellow, for sure, was I, w’ho didn’t 
clip its wings. I’ve got a voice with wings, it seems. 

Meec. This fellow is demanding of me for himself a heavy 
punishment for his beast’s back^. 

Sos. {aside). As for me, I’ve got no beast’s back. 

Meec. He must be well loaded with my fists. 

Sos. {aside). I’ faith, I’m fatigued, coming from board ship, 
when I w'as brought hither ; even now I’m sea-sick. With- 
out a burden, I can hardly creep along, so don’t think that 
with a load I can go. 

Meec. Why, surely, somebody^ is speaking here. 

Sos. {aside). I’m all right, he doesn’t see me; he thinks 
it’s “Somebody” speaking: Sosia is certainly my name. 

Meec. But here, from the right-hand side, the voice, as it 
seems, strikes upon my ear. 

* This perscyrCs a wizard) — Ver. 323. We must remember that this is supposed 
to take place in the dark ; and Sosia says that the man must surely be a wizard 
to guess that another person is so near him, and that he has been abroad till just 

DOW. 

2 His heasfs hach) — Ver. 327. * ** Jumento suo.” Literally, “ on his beast of 
burden.” 

® Somebody) — Ver. 331. “ Nescio quis.” Literally, “ I know not who.” For 
the sake of the joke, he pretends to think that this is the name of some one 
mentioned by Mercury ; and says that as he is not t.'iat person, he ui all ngijL 
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Sos. {aside). I’m afraid that I shall be getting a thrashing 
here this day, in place of my voice, that’s striking him. 
{Moves?) 

Meec. Here he is — ^he’s coming towards me, most oppor* 
tunely. 

Sos. {aside). I’m terrified — I’m numbed all over. Upon 
my faith, I don’t know where in the world I now am, if any 
one should ask me ; and to my misfortune, I cannot move 
myself for fright. It’s all up with me ; the orders of hia 
master and Sosia are lost together. But I’m determined 
boldly to address this fellow to his face, so that I may be able 
to appear valiant to him ; that he may keep his hands off me 
{Advances towards the door.) 

Meec. {accosting him). Where are you going, you that are 
carrying Vulcan enclosed in your horn^ ? 

Sos. Why do you make that enquiry, you who are boning 
men’s heads with your fists ? 

Meec. Are you slave or free man ? 

Sos. Just as it suits my inclination. 

Meec. Do you really say so ? Sos. I really do say so. 

Meec. Whip-scoundreP ! Sos. Now you are telling 
a lie. 

Meec. But I’ll soon make you own that I’m telling the 
truth. Sos. What necessity is there for it ? 

Meec. Can I know whence you have set out, whose you 
are, or why you are come ? 

Sos. {pointing). This way I’m going, and I’m the servant 
of my master. Are you any the wiser now ? 

Meec. I’ll this day make you be holding that foul tongue 
oi* yours. 

Sos. You can’t ; it is kept pure^ and becomingly. 

Meec. Do you persist in chattering ? What business now 
have you at this house ? {Foints to the house.) 


' Vvlcan enclosed in your horn) — ^Ver. 341 . “ Volcanum in cornu.” Literally, 
“ Vulcan in your horn;” alluding to the horn lantern which Sosia is carrying. 

2 Whip-scoundrel) — Ver. 344. “ Verbero.” This word, as a substantive, pro- 
perly means a bad slave, who had been whipped — “ a rascal” or “ scoundrel.” As 
a verb, it means “ I beat.” ^osia chooses, for the sake of the quibble, to take it iu 
the latter sense, and tells Mercury that he lies ; meaning to say that he (Mercury) 
8 not beating him (Sosia). 

* It is kept pure) — Ver. 348. It is generally supposed that in these words 
indelicate allusion is intended » but it is not so universally agreed on what 
nature is. 
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Sos. Aye, and what business have you ? 

Mebc. King Creon always sets a watch every night. 

Sos. He does right ; because we were abroad, he has been 
protecting our house. But however, do go in now, md say 
that some of the family servants have arrived. 

Merc. How far you are one of the family servants I 
don’t know. But u^ess you are off from here this instant, 
family servant as you are, I’ll make you to be received in no 
familiar style. 

Sos. Here, I say, I live, and of these people I am the servant. 

Merc. But do you understand how it is ? Unless you are 
off. I’ll make you to be exalted^ this day. 

Sos. In what way, pray ? Merc. You shall be carried 
off, you shan’t walk awMy, if I take up a stick. 

Sos. But I declare that I am one of the domestics of this 
family. 

Merc. Consider, will you, how soon you want a drubbing, 
unless you are off from here this instant. 

Sos. Do you want, as I arrive from foreign parts, to drive 
me from my home ? 

Merc. Is this your home ? Sos. It is so, I say. 

Merc. Who is your master, then ? 

Sos. Amphitryon, who is now the general of the Theban 
forces, to whom Alcmena is married. 

Merc. How say you ? What’s your name ? 

Sos. The Thebans call me Sosia, the son of my father 
Davus. 

Merc. Assuredly, at your peril have you come here this 
day, with your trumped-up lies, your patched-up knaveries, 
you essence of effrontery. 

Sos. Why no, it’s rather with garments patched-up that 
I’m arrived here, not w ith knaveries. 

Merc. Why, you are lying again; you come with your 
feet, surely, and not with your garments. 

Sos. Yes, certainly. Merc. Then certainly take that for 
your lie. {He strikes him?) 

Sos. By my troth, I certainly don’t wish for it of course. 

Merc. But by my faith, you certainly shall have it of course, 

‘ To he exalted) — ^Ver. 357. He probably means by this, that he will beat him 
to such a degree that he will be obliged to be carried off, either dead or unable t« 
move a limb — elevated” on the shoulders of other men. 

VOL. II, g 
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whether you wish or not ; for, in fact, this is certainly my de- 
termination, it is not at your own option. {He strikes him,') 

Sos. Mercy, I entreat of you. 

Meec. Do you dare to say that you are Sosia, when I my- 
self am he ? {Strikes him.) 

Sos. {crying at the top of his voice). I’m being murdered. 

Meec. Why, you are crying out for a trifle as yet, com- 
pared with what it wiU be. Whose are you now ? 

Sos. Tour own ; for with your fists you have laid hands 
on me^. Help, help, citizens of Thebes. (Meecuet strike 
ing him!) 

Meec. WTiat, still bawling, you scoundrel ? Speak — what 
have you come for? Sos. For there to be somebody for 
you to belabour with your fists. 

Meec. Whose are you ? 

Sos. Amphitryon’s Sosia, I tell you. 

Meec. For this reason then you shall be beaten the more, 
because you prate thus idly ; I am Sosia, not you. 

Sos. {aside). I wish the Gods would have it so, that you 
were he in preference, and that I were thrashing you. 

Meec. What, muttering still? {Strikes hirr^, 

Sos. I’ll hold my tongue then. 

Meec. Who is your master ? Sos. Whoever you like. 

Meec. How then ? What’s your name now ? 

Sos. Nothing but what you shall command. 

Meec. You said that you were Amphitryon’s Sosia. 

Sos. I made a mistake ; but this I meant to say, that I was 
Amphitryon’s associate^. 

Meec. Why, I was sure that we had no servant called Sosia 
except myself. Tour senses are forsaking you. 

Sos. I wish that those fists of yours had done so. 

Meec. I am that Sosia, whom you were just now telling 
me that you are. 

Sos. I pray that I may be allowed to discourse with you in 
quietness, so as not to be beaten. Meec. Well then, let there 
be a truce for a short time, if you want to say anything. 

* Laid hands m me) — ^Ver. 376. “ Usufecisti.” “ Usufacere” was a tprm usea 
in law, to signify the taking possession of a thing by the laying of hands tliereon. 
This, Sosia means to say, Mercury has most effectually done. 

* Aisodate) — ^Ver. 884. This poor pun is founded on the similarity of sound 
oetween Sosia and socios,^ a companion** or associate. * 
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Sos. I’ll not speak unless peace is concluded, since you 
are the stronger with your fists. 

Merc. If you wish to say anything, speak ; I’ll not hurt 
you. Sos. Am I to trust in your word ? 

Mero. Yes^ in my word, Sos. What, if you deceive me? 

Mero. Why, then may Mercury be angry with Sosia^. 

Sos. Then give attention ; now I'm at liberty to say in free- 
dom anything I please. I am Sosia, servant of Amphitryon. 

Merc. What, again? {Offering to si Alee him,) 

Sos. I have concluded the peace, ratified the treaty — I 
speak the truth. 

Merc. Take that, then. {He strikes him.) 

Sos. As you please, and what you please, pray do^ since you 
are the stronger with your fists. But whatever you ohall do, 
still, upon my faith, I really shall not be silent about that. 

Merc. So long as you live, you shall never make me to be 
any other than Sosia at this moment. 

Sos. I’ faith, you certainly shall never make me to be any 
other person than my own self ; and besides myself we have 
no other servant of the name of Sosia — myself, who went 
hence on the expedition together with Amphitryon. 

Merc, This fellow is not in his senses. 

Sos. The malady that you impute to me, you have that same 
yourself. How, the plague, am I not Sosia, the servant of 
Amphitryon ? Has not our ship, which brought me, arrived 
here this night from the Persian port^ ? Has not my master 
sent me here? Ann I not now standing before our house? 
Have I not a lantern in my hand ? Am I not talking ? Am 
I not wide awake ? Has not this fellow been thumping me 
with his fists ? By my troth^, he has been doing so ; for even 

^ Angry with Sosia) — Ver. 392. There i.s something comical in the absurdity of 
this oath. Mercury, personating Sosia, says that if he breaks it, the result must 
be that Mercury (i. e., himself) will be angry with Sosia, the person in whose 
favour he is pretending to take the oath. 

2 The Persian port) — Ver. 404. Plautus is here guilty of an anachronism; for 
the “ Portus Persicus,” which was on the coast of Euboea, was so called from the 
Persian fleet lying there on the occasion of the expedition to Greece, many ages 
after the time of Amphitryon, 

* By my troth) — ^Ver. 408. “ Hercle.” Literally, “ by Hercules.” Hypercri* 
tical Commentators have observed, that Plautus is guilty in this Play of a gi*am- 
matical anachronism, in putting the expletive, “ Hercle,” in the mouths of per- 
sons at a time when Hercules is supposed to be yet unborn. They might with 

c2 
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now, to my pain, my cheeks are tingling. Why, then, do 
I hesitate ? Or why don’t I go in-doors into our house ? 
[Se makes towards the door.) 

Mbeo. (stepping between). How — your house ? 

Sos. Indeed it really is so. 

Meec. Why, all that you have been saying just now, you 
have trumped up ; I surely am Amphitryon’s Sosia. For in 
the night this ship of ours weighed anchor from the Persian 
port, and where king Pterelas reigned, the city we took by 
storm, and the legions of the Teleboana in fighting we took 
by arms, and Amphitryon himself’ cut off the head of king 
fterelas in battle. 

Sos. (aside). I do not irrust my own self, when I hear him 
affirm these things ; certainly, he really does relate exactly 
the things that were done there. (Aloud.) But how say 
you What spoil from the Teleboans was made a present to 
Amphitryon? 

Meec. A golden goblet, from which king Pterelas used 
to drink, 

Sos. (aside). He has said the truth. Where now is this 
goblet ? 

Merc. ’Tis in a casket, sealed with the seal of Amphi- 
tryon. Sos. Tell me, what is the seal ? 

Meec. The Sun rising with his chariot. Why are you on 
the catch for me, you villain ? 

Sos. (aside). He has overpowered me with his proofs. I 
must look out for another name. I don’t know from whence he 
witnessed these things. I’ll now entrap him finely ; for what 
I did alone by myself, and when not another person was pre- 
sent in the tent, that, he certainly will never be able this 
day to tell me. (Aloud ^ If you are Sosia, when the armies 
,were fighting most vigorously, what were you doing in the 
tent ? If you teU me that^ I’m vanquished. 

]\Ieec. there was a cask of wine ; from it I filled an 
earthen pot^. 

as much justice accuse him of anachronism in putting the Roman language into 
tlie mouths of persons at a time wlien that language did not as yet exist. He 
merely professes to embody the sentiments of persons in bygone days in such lan- 
ipaigc as may render them the most easily intelligible to a Roman audience. 

^ A M earthen pot ) — Ver. 429. “ Hirneain.” “ Hirnea” was an earthen vessel for 
lM»«iing wine. It vms said to receive its name from the Greek word oputg “ « 
bird,” because it originally bore tlie figure of a bird. 
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Sos. {aside). He has got upon the track. Merc. That I 
drew full of pure wine, just as it was born from the mother 
grape. 

Sos. {aside). It’s a wonder if this fellow wasn’t lying hid 
inside of that earthen pot. It is the fact, that there I did 
drink an earthen pot full of wine. 

Merc. Well — do I now convince you by my proofs that 
you are not Sosia ? Sos. Do you deny that I am ? 

Merc. Why should I not deny it, wlio am he myself? 

Sos. By Jupiter I swear that I am he, and that I do not 
say false. 

Merc. But by Mercury, I swear that Jupiter does not 
believe you ; for I am sure that he will rather credit me 
without an oath than you with an oath. 

Sos. Who am I, at all events, if I am not Sosia ? I ask you 
that. 

Merc. When I choose not to be Sosia, then do you be 
Sosia ; now, since I am he, you’ll get a thrashing, if you are 
not off hence, you fellow without a name. 

Sos. {aside). Upon my faith, for sure, when I examine him 
and recollect my own figure, just in such manner as I am 
(I’ve often looked in a glass^), he is exactly like me. He has 
the broad-brimmed hat and clothing just the same ; he is as 
like me as I am myself. His leg, foot, stature, shorn head, 
eyes, nose, even his lips, cheeks, chin, beard, neck — the 
whole of him. What need is there of words ? If his back 
is marked with scars, than this likeness there is nothing 
more like. But when I reflect, really, I surely am the same 

* Looked in a glass') — Ver. 442. He seems to speak of looking in a mirror as 
something uncommon for a .slave to do. Probably the expense of them did not 
allow of their being used by slaves. 'I'he “ specula,” or “ looking-glasses,” of the 
ancients, were usually made of metal, either a composition of tin and copper or 
of silver; but in later times, alloy was mixed with the silver. Pliny mentions the 
obsidian stone, or, as it is now called, Icelandic agate, as being used for this pur- 
pose. He also says that mirrors were made in the glass-houses of Sidon, which 
consisted of glass plates with leaves of metal at the back. These were probably 
of an inferior character. Those of copper and tin were made chiefly at Brnndi- 
Bium. The white metal formed from this mixture soon becoming dim, a sponge, 
with powdered pumice-stone, was usually fastened to the mirrors made of that 
composition. They were generally small, of round or oval shape, and having a 
handle. The female slaves usually held them while their mistresses were per- 
forming the duties of the toilet. Sometimes they were fastened to the walls, and 
they were occasionally of the lenijth of a person’s body, like the cheval glasses cl 
our dajr 
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person that I always was. My master I know, I know our 
house ; 1 am quite in my wits and senses. I’m not going to 
obey this fellow in what he says ; I’ll knock at the door. 
{Goes towards the door?) 

Mebc. Whither are you betaking yourself? Sos. Home. 

Meho. If now you were to ascend the chariot of Jove and 
fly away from here, then you could hardly be able to escape 
destruction. 

Sos. Mayn’t I be allowed to deliver the message to my 
mistress that my master ordered me to give ? 

Meec. If you want to deliver any message to your own 
mistress; this mistress of mine I shall not allow you to ap- 
proach. But if you provoke me, you’ll be just now taking 
hence your loins broken. 

Sos. In preference, I’ll be off. (^Aside?) Immortal Gods, 
I do beseecdi your mercy. Where did I lose myself? Where 
have I been transformed ? Where have I parted with my 
figure? Or have I left myself behind there, if perchance 
I have forgotten it ? Bor really this person has possession 
of all my figure, such as it formerly was. While living, that 
is done for me, which no one will ever do for me when dead^. 
I’ll go to the harbour, and I’ll tell my master these things 
as they have happened — unless even he as well shall not know 
me, which may Jupiter grant, so that this day, bald, with 
shaven crown, I may assume the cap of freedom^, {Exit. 

Scene II. — Meecuet, alone. 

MebC. Well and prosperously has this affair gone on for 
me;^from the door have I removed the greatest obstacle, so 
that it may be allowed my father to embrace her in security. 
When now he shall have reached his master, Amphitryon 

* When dead) — Ver. 458. It is generally thought that he is punning here upon 
the word “ imago,” and alludes to the practice of carrying the “ imagines,” or 

** waxen images” of their ancestors, in the funeral processions of the Patricians— 
an honor, he says, that will never befall him when he is dead. Douza, however, 
tliinks that he is playing upon the expression “ ludos facere,” which has the 
double meaning of “ to impose upon ” a person, or “ to give a spectacle” of gladi- 
ators after the death of a person of Patrician rank ; and that he means to say 
that the act “ ludos faciendi” ifl being applied to him (in the first sense) while 
alive, a thing that (in the second sen.se) will never befall him when dead. 

* Cap of freedom) — ^Ver. 462. When a slave was made free, after his manumis- 
sion his head was shaved, and a nap put upon it in the Temple of Feronia, tht 
Goddess of Fraed-nMii* ** 
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there, he will say that the servant Sosia has repulsed himself 
from the door here ; and then the other will suppose that he 
is telling him a lie, and will not believe that he has come here 
as he had ordered him. Both of them and the whole household 
of Amphitryon I will fill with mistakes and distraction, even 
until my father shall have had full enjoyment of her whom 
he loves ; then at last all shall know what has been done. In 
the end Jupiter shall restore Alcmena to the former aftection 
of her husband. Bor Amphitryon will just now be beginning 
a quarrel with his wife, and will be accusing her of in- 
continence ; then will my father change for her this strife 
into tranquillity. Now, inasmuch as yet I’ve said but little 
about Alcmena, this day will she bring forth two sons, twins ; 
the one will be born in the tenth month after he was be- 
gotten, the other in the seventh inonth^ ; of these the one is 
the son of Amphitryon^, the other of Jupiter. But of the 
younger son the father is the superior, of the elder the inferior. 
{To the Audiekce.) Now do you comprehend this how it is ? 
But for the sake of the honor^ of this Alcmena, my father will 
take care that it shall happen at one birth, so that in one tra- 
vail she may complete her double pangs, and not be laid under 
suspicion of unchastity, and that the clandestine connexion 
may remain concealed. Although, as I have said just now, 
Amphitryon shall still know all the matter in the end. What 
then ? No one surely will impute it to Alcmena as a disgrace ; 
for it does not seem that a Grod is acting justly to permit his 
own offences and his own faultiness to fall upon a mortal. 
I’ll cut short my talk: the door makes a noise. See, the 
counterfeit Amphitryon is coming out of doors, and together 
with him Alcmena, the wife that he has taken the loan of. 

* In the seventh monih^—Wev. 482. It is difficult to imagine how a critic can 
suppose that the duration of this Play is intended to be seven months, merely 
because, according to the ancient story, Hercules was born seven months after 
the intercourse of Jupiter with Alcmena. Heinsius and Vossius, however, were 
of this extraordinary opinion. They probably did not reflect that Plautus, 
for the sake of finding material for his Play, supposed the same intercourse to 
have been repeated on the same night on which Hercules was born. 

2 Son of Amphitryon) — Ver. 483. Iphiclus was the son of Amphitryon. 

Of the honor)— Ver. 486. “ Honoris.” Madame Dacier has observed, that 
the tenderness of Jupiter extended only to her health, and not to her “ reputa- 
iton,” as the word “ honoris ” would seem to imply. “ Honoris grati& ” may 
however, simpbr mean for bar own sake.” 
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Scene III. — Enter Jupiter and AlcmenAjJ^uw the house. 

Jup. Kindly fare you well, Alcniena; take care, as you 
are doing, of our common interest, and pray be sparing of 
yourself; you see that now your months are completed. It’s 
necessary for me to go away from here ; but the offspring 
that shall be born do you bring up^. 

Alc. What business is this, my husband, since you thus 
suddenly leave your home ? 

Jup. By my troth, 'tis not that I am wearied of you or of 
my home ; but when the chief commander is not with the 
army, that is sooner done which ought not to be done than 
that which needs to be done. 

Merc, (aside). This is a very clever counterfeit, who 
really is my own father. (To the Audience.) Do you observe 
him, how blandly he smoothes the lady over. 

Alc. I’ faith, I find by experience how much you value 
your wife, Jup. If there is no one among women whom I 
love so much, are you satisfied ? 

Merc, (aside). Verily, upon my faith, if Juno only knew 
that you were giving your attention to such matters, I’d war- 
rant that you’d rather be^ Amphitryon than Jupiter. 

Alc. I would rather that I should find it so by experience, 
than that it should be told me. You leave me before the 
spot in the bed where you have been lying has well grown 
warm. Yesterday, in the middle of the night, you came, and 
now you are going away. Is this your pleasure ? 

Merc, (aside). I’ll approach, and address her, and play 

* Do you bring up) — Ver. 606. “ Tollito.” It was a custom among the ancients 
for the new-born child to be laid on the ground, upon which it was taken up by 
the father, or such other person as intended to stand in the place of a parent to 
t. If it was not taken up, it was disowned, and left to starve. For this reason 
Jupiter makes this request of Alcmena. 

* You'd rather he) — Ver. 610-611. “Edepol me ilia si istis rebus ne sciat 
operam dare, Ego faxim ted Amphitryonem mails esse quam Jovem.” This pas- 
sage has been differently rendered by Richter. He says that “ ilia,” “ she,” refers 
to Alcmena, and not to Juno, as has been generally imagined, and that Mer- 
cury says these words aside, and, turning to the Audience, remarks, that 
if he were only to tell Alcmena that Jupiter is not the real Amphitryon, he 
would wish himself the real one, in preference to being Jupiter, and losing 
the lady. The translation in the text seems, however, to convey the real meaning 
of the passage. Probably, when using the word ** »lla,” as applying to Juno, hs 
slily points upwards to the heavens. 
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second fiddle to my father. (^He approaches Alcmeka.) 
Never, upon my faith, do I believe that any mortal did so 
distractedly love his wife as he distractedly aotes upon you. 

Jup. Scoundrel! — don’t I know you of old? Won’t you 
be off out of my sight ? What business have you in this 
matter, whip-knave ? or why your muttering ? Whom this 

very instant, with this walking-stick, I’ll {Shakes his 

stick over his head?) 

Alc. Oh don’t. lup. Only make a whisper. 

Me EC. {aside). My first attempt at playing second fiddle 
had almost come to an unfortunate conclusion. 

Jup. But as to what you say, my wife, you ought not to 
be angry with me. I came away privately from the army : 
these moments I stole for you, that you the first might 
know from me the first, how I had managed the common 
interests. All this have I related to you. If I had not 
loved you very much, I should not have done so. 

Meec. {aside). Isn’t he doing just as I said? In her 
alarm, he is smoothing her down. 

J UP. That the army then ma 3 m’t find it out, I must re- 
turn there privately, lest they should say that I have preferred 
my wife before the common interests. 

Alc. By your departure you set your wife in tears. 

Jup. Be quiet; don’t spoil your eyes: I’ll return very 
shortly. Alc. That ‘‘very shortly” is a long time. 

Jup. I do not with pleasure leave you here, or go away 
from you. 

Alc. I am sensible of it ; for, the night that you have come 
to me, on the same you go away. {She embraces him.) 

Jup. Why do you hold me ? It is time to go : I wish to 
depart from the city before it dawns. Now, Alcmena, this 
goblet which has been given me there on account of my 
valour, from which king Pterelas used to drink, he whom 1 
slew with my own hand, the same I present to you. {Presents 
to her the goblet?) 

Alc. (taking the goblet). Tou do as you are wont in other 
things. By heavens, it is a noble gift j like him who gave 
the gift. 

Meec. Aye, a noble gift ; just like her to w^hom it has 
been given as a gift. 

Jup. What, still going on ? Can’t I, you scoundrel, make 
an end of you ? 
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Alc. Ainphitr 3 ^oii, there’s a dear, don’t be angry ^ with 
Sosia on my account. 

Jup. Just as you wish I’ll do. 

Mebc. {aside). From his intriguing, how very savage he 
does become ! 

J UP. Do you wish for anything else ? Alc. That when I am 
absent you will love me — me, who am yours, though absent. 

Merc. Let’s go, Amphitryon ; it’s already dawning. 

Jup. Go you first, Sosia. {Exit Mercury.) I’ll follow 
this instant. {To Alcmena.) Is there anything you wish ? 

Alc. Yes ; that you’ll come back speedily. 

Jup. I will; and sooner than you expect will I be here 
therefore be of good heart. (Alcmena goes into the home.) 

Scene IV. — Jupiter, alone. 

Jup. Now Night, thou who hast tarried for me, I permit 
thee to give place to Day, that thou mayst sfune upon mortals 
with a bright and brilliant light. And Night, as much as 
on this last thou wast too long, so much the shorter will I 
make the Day to be, that a Day of equal disparity may suc- 
ceed the Night. I’ll go and follow Mercury. {Exit, 

Act IL — Scene I. 

Enter Amphitryon am^d Sosia, at the end of the stage, 

Amph. Come, do you follow after me. 

Sos. I’m following; I’m following close after you. 

Amph. I think that you are the veriest rogue 

Sos. But for what reason ? 

Amph. Because that which neither is, nor ever was, nor 
will be, you declare to me. 

Sos. Look at that ; you are now acting according to your 
usual fashion, to be putting no trust in your servants. 

Amph. Why is it so ? For what reason ? Surely now, 
bjr the powers. I’ll cut out that viUanous tongue of yours, you 
villain. 

Sos. I am yours ; do each thing just as it is agreable and 
m it pleases you. Still you never can, by any method, hinder 
me from saying these things just as they took place here. 

* Don't he angry) — Ver. 540. It has been justly remarked that the amiable 
and interesting character of Alcmeoa is not unlike that of Desdemona, m Shaa> 
6i<earc’8 Othello. 
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Amph. You consummate villain, do you dare tell me this, 
that you are now at home, who are here present ? 

Sos. I speak the truth. Amph. A mishap shall the Gods 
send upon you, and I this day will send it as well. 

Sos. That’s in your power, for I am your property. 

Amph. Do you dare, you whip-scoundrel, to play your tricks 
with me, your master ? Do you dare affirm that which no 
person ever yet before this has seen, and which cannot pos- 
sibly happen, for the same man to be in two places together 
at the same time ? 

Sos. Undoubtedly, such as I say is the fact. 

Amph. May Jupiter confound you ! 

Sos. What evil, master, have I been deemed deserving 
of in your service ? Amph. Do you ask me, you rogue, 
who are even making sport of me ? 

Sos. With reason might you curse me, if it had not so 
happened. But I tell no lie, and I speak as the thing really 
did happen. 

Amph. This fellow’s drunk, as I imagine. 

Sos. What, I ? Amph. Yes — you there. 

Sos. I wish I were so. 

Amph. You are wishing for that which is fact; where 
have you been drinking? Sos. Nowhere, indeed. 

Amph. What is this, that is the matter with the fellow ? 

Sos. Eeally I have told you ten times over. I am both at 
home now, I say (do you mark me ?), and I, Sosia, am with 
you likewise. Don’t 1 appear, master, to have told you quite 
distinctly, and quite circumstantially, that this is so. 

Amph. Avaunt, get away with you from me. 

Sos. What’s the matter ? 

Amph. A pestilence possesses you. 

Sos. But why do you say so to me ? I really am quite 
well and in perfect health, Amphitryon. 

Amph. But I’ll make you this very day, just as you have 
deserved, not to be quite so well, and to be miserable instead 
of your perfect health, if I return home. Pollow me, you who 
in this fashion are making sport of your master with your 
crack-brained talk; you, who, since you have neglected to 
perform what your master ordered, are now come even of 
your own accord to laugh at your master. Things which 
neither can happen, and which no one ever yet heard of in 
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talk, you are telling of, you villain ; on your back I’ll take 
care and make those lies to tell this very day. 

Sos. Amphitryon, this is the most wretched of vsnretched- 
ness to a good servant, who is telling the truth to his master, 
if that same truth is overpowered by violence. 

Amph. Discuss it with me by proofs. Why, how the 
plague can such a thing happen, for you now to be both here 
and at home ? That I want to be told. 

Sos. I reaUy am both here and there ; this any person has 
a right to wonder at ; nor, Amphitryon, does this seem more 
strange to you than to myself. 

Amph. In what way ? 

Sos. In no degree, I say, is this more strange to you than 
to myself ; nor, so may the Deities love me, did 1 at first 
credit Sosia — me myself, until that Sosia, I myself, made 
me to believe me myself. In order did he relate every- 
thing, as each thing came to pass, when we sojourned with the 
enemy ; and then besides, he has carried off my figure together 
with my name. Not even is milk more like to milk than is that I 
myself \\Vq to me myself. Dor when some time since, before 
daybreak, you sent me from the harbour home before you 

Amph. What then ? 

Sos. I had been standing a long time at the door before I 
had got there. 

Amph. Plague on it, what nonsense ! Are you quite in your 
senses ? Sos. I’m just as you see me. 

Amph. Some mischief, I know not what, has befallen this 
fellow from an evil hand^ since he left me. 

Sos. I confess it ; for I have been most shockingly bruised 
with his fists. 

Amph. Who has been beating you ? 

Sos. I myself, who am now at home, heat me myself. 

Amph. Take you care to say nothing but what I shall ask 
vou. Now, do you answer me. First of all, who this Sosia 
IB, of that I want to be informed. 

Sos. He is your servant. 

^ An evil hand) — Ver. 605. “Mal4manu.” In this line these words relate 
to sorcery or enchantment, probably through spells, in which the hand was 
employed. Sosia takes the opportunity of punning, by understanding the words 
in their literal sense. ** Evil hand,” indeed, he says, “ when I have been almost 
aanled to death with fists.” 
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Amph. Eeally I have even more than I desire by your 
own one self. Never, too, since I was born, had I a servant 
Sosia besides yourself. 

Sos. But now, Amphitryon, I say this ; I’ll make you, I 
say, on your arrival, meet with another Sosia at home, a ser- 
vant of yours, besides myself, a son of Davus, the same 
father with myself, of figure and age as well just like myself. 
What need is there of words ? This Sosia of yours is be- 
come twofold. 

Amph. Tou talk of things extremely wonderful. But 
did you see my wife ? Sos. Nay, but it was never allowed 
me to go in-doors into the house. 

Amph. Who hindered you? Sos. This Sosia, whom I 
was just now telling of, he who thumped me. 

Amph. Who is this Sosia? Sos. Myself, I say; how 
often must it be told you ? 

Amph. But how say you ? Have you been sleeping the 
while ? Sos. Not the slightest in the world. 

Amph. Then, perhaps, you might perchance have seen 
some Sosia in your dreams. 

Sos. I am not in the habit of performing the orders of my 
master in a sleepy fashion. Awake I saw him^ awake I now 
see you, awake I am talking, awake did he, a little while sincev 
thump me about with his fists. 

Amph. What person did so ? Sos. Sosia, that I myself , — 
he, I say. Prithee, don’t you understand ? 

Amph. How, the plague, can any one possibly under- 
stand ? Tou are jabbering such nonsense. 

Sos. But you’U know him shortly. 

Amph. Whom ? Sos. You’U know this servant Sosia. 

Amph. Polio w me this way, then ; for it is necessary for 
me first to enquire into this. But take care that all the 
things that I ordered are now brought from the ship. 

Sos. I am both mindful and diligent that what you order 
shall be performed; together with the wine, I have not 
drunk up your commands. 

Amph. May the Gods grant, that, in the event, what you 
have said may prove untrue. {They stand apart.) 

ScEKE II . — Enter AlcmekAj^tow the house, attended hy 
Thessala. 

Alc. Is not the proportion of pleasures in life and in 
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passing our existence short in comparison with what is dis- 
agreable ? So it is allotted to each man in life ; so has it 
pleased the Gods that Sorrow should attend on Pleasure a* 
her companion; but if aught of good befalls us, more ol 
trouble and of ill forthwith attends us. For this do 1 noTi 
feel by experience at home and in relation to myself, to 
whom delict has been imparted for a very short time, while 
T had the opportunity of seeing my husband for but one 
night ; and now has he suddenly gone away hence from me 
before the dawn. Deserted do I now seem to myself, be- 
cause he is absent from here, he whom before all I love. 
More of grief have I felt from the departure of my husband, 
than of pleasure from his arrival. But this, at least, makes 
me happy, that he has conquered the foe, and has returned 
home loaded with glory. Let him be absent, if only with 
fame acquired he betakes himself home. 1 shall bear and ever 
endure his absence with mind resolved and steadfast ; if only 
this reward is granted me, that my husband shall be hailed 
the conqueror in the warfare, sufficient for myself will I deem 
t. Valour is the best reward; valour assuredly surpasses 
•11 things : liberty, safety, life, property and parents, country 
too, and children, by it are defended and preserved. Va- 
lour comprises everything in itself; all blessings attend 
him in whose possession is valour. 

Amph. {apart). By my troth, I do believe that I shall come 
much wished for by my wife, who loves me, and whom, in 
return, I love; especially, our enterprise crowned with suc- 
cess, the enemy vanquished, whom no one had supposed to be 
able to be conquered : these, under my conduct and com- 
mand, at the first meeting, have we vanquished ; but I know 
for sure that I shall come to her much wished for. 

Sos. (aside). Well, and don’t you think that I shall com© 
much wished for to my mistress ? 

Amphiteyon advances^ at a distance^ with SosiA. 

Alc. (to herself). Surely, this is my husband. 

Amph. (tc Sosia). Do you follow me this way. 

Axe. (to herself). But why has he returned, when just now 
he said that he was in haste ? Is he purposely trying me, 
and is he desirous to make proof of this, how much I regret 
his departure ? By my faith, against no inclination of mine 
has he betaken himself home. 
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Sos. Amphitryon, it were better for us to return to the 
ship. Amph. For what reason ? 

Sos. Because there’s no person at home to give us a 
breakfast on our arrival. 

Amph. How comes that now into your mind ? 

Sos. Why, because we have come too late. 

Amph. How so ? Sos. Because I see Alcmena standing 
before the house, with her stomach-full^ already. 

Amph. I left her pregnant here when I went away. 

Sos. Alas, to my sorrow, I’m undone ! 

Amph. What’s the matter with you ? Sos. I have come 
home just in good time to fetch the water^ in the tenth 
month after that, according as I understand you to compute 
the reckoning. 

Amph. Be of good heart. Sos. Do you know of how good 
heart lam? By my troth, do you never after this day entrust 
to me aught that is sacred, if I don’t draw up all the life of 
that well, if I do hut make a beginning. 

Amph. Do you only follow me this way. I’ll appoint an- 
other person for that business ; don’t you fear. 

Alc. {advancing). I think that I shall now be doing my 
duty more, if I go to meet him. {They meet.) 

Amph. With joy, Amphitryon greets his longed-for wife — 
her^ whom of all women in Thebes her husband deems by far 
the most excellent, and whom so much the Theban citizens 
truthfully extol as virtuous. Have you fared w’ell all along ? 
Do I arrive much wished for hy you ? 

Sos. {aside). I never saw one more so ; for she greets her 
own husband not a bit more than a dog. 

Amph. When I see you pregnant, and so gracefully bur- 
dened, I am delighted. 

Alc. Prithee, in the name of all that’s good, why, for the 
sake of mockery, do you thus salute and address me, as 
though you hadn’t lately seen me — as though now, for the 
first time, you were betaking yourself homeward here from 
the enemy ? For now you are addressing me just as though 
you were seeing me after a long time. 

* St(mach-full)—Yer. 667. He is guilty of a vulgar pun on the word “satu- 
ram,” which may either mean “ having a full stomach ” or “ being pregnant.” 

* To fetch the water) — ^Ver. 669. He alludes to the practice among the andenta 
of bathing immediately after childbirth, and says that he himself, as the set- 
▼ant, will have to fetch the buckets of 
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Amfh. Why, really for my part, I have not seen you at 
all this day until now. 

Alc. W^y do you deny it? Amph. Because I have 
learned to speak the truth. 

Alc. He does not do right, who unlearns the same that he 
has learned. Are you making trial what feelings I possess ? 
But why are you returning hither so soon ? Has an ill omen 
delayed you, or does the weather keep you back, you who 
have not gone away to your troops, as you were lately 
speaking of ? 

Amph. Lately ? How long since was this “ lately ?” 

Alc. You are trying me ; but very lately, just now. 

Amph. Prithee, how can that possibly be as you say ? — 
“ but very lately, just now.” 

Alc. Why, what do you imagine ? That I, on the other 
hand, shall trifle with you who are playing with me, in saying 
that you are now come for the first time, you who but just 
now went away from here ? 

Amph. Surely she is talking deliriously. 

Sos. Stop a little while, until she has slept out this one sleep. 

Amph. Is she not dreaming with her eyes open ? 

Alc. Upon my faith, for my part I really am awake, and 
awake I am relating that which has happened ; for, but lately, 
before daybreak, I saw both him (jpointing at Sosia) and 
yourself. 

Amph. In what place ? 

Alc. Here, in the house where you yourself dwell. 

Amph. It never was the fact. 

Sos. Will you not hold your peace ? What if the vessel 
brought us here from the harbom* in our sleep ? 

Amph. Are you, too, gouig to back her as well ? 

Sos. (^aside to Amphiteyon). What do you wish to be 
done? Don’t you know, if you wish to oppose a raving 
Bacchanal, from a mad woman you’ll render her more mad — 
she’U strike the oftener^ ; if you humour her, after one blow 
you may overcome her ? 

Amph. But, by my troth, this thing is resolved upon, 
somehow to rate her who this day has been unwilling to greet 
me on my arrival home. 

> Strike the oftener)—YeT. 704. This is said in allusion to the blows with the 
ihjrsus, which the frantic female votaries of Bacchus inflicted upon all persouf 
that 'Jb jy met. 
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Sos. You’ll only be irritating hornets. 

Amph. You bold your tongue. Alcmena, I wish to ask 
you one thing. Alc. Ask me anything you please. 

Amph. Is it frenzy that has come upon you, or does pride 
overcome you ? 

Alc. How comes it into your mind, my husband, to ask 
me that ? 

Amph. Because formerly you used to greet me on my 
arrival, and to address me in such manner as those women 
who are virtuous are wont their husbands. On my arrival 
home I’ve found that you have got rid of that custom. 

Alc. By my fiith, indeed, I assuredly did both greet you 
yesterday, upon your arrival, at that very instant, and at the 
same time I enquired if you had continued in health all along, 
my husband, and I took your hand and gave you a kiss. 

Sos. What, did you welcome him yesterday ? 

Alc. And you too, as well, Sosia. 

Sos. Amphitryon, I did hope that she was about to bring 
you forth a son ; but she isn’t gone with child. 

Amph. What then ? Sos. With madness. 

Alc. Keally I am in my senses, and I pray the Gods that 
in safety I may bring forth a son ; but (to Sosia) hap-ill 
shall you be having, if he does his duty : for those ominous 
words, omen-maker, you shall catch what befits you. 

Sos. Why really an apple^ ought to be given to the lady 
thus pregnant, that there may be something for her to gnaw 
if she should begin to faint. 

Amph. Did you see me here yesterday ? 

Alc. I did, I say, if you wish it to be ten times repeated. 

Amph. In your sleep, perhaps ? 

Alc. No — 1, awake, saw you awake. Amph. Woe to me ! 

Sos. What’s the matter with you ? 

* An apple) — Ver. 723. There is a pun here upon the similarity of the twe 
words “ malum,” “ evil,” and “ malum,” an “ apple,” in which latter sense 
Sosia chooses to take the expression of Alcmena. The version of the pun used in 
the text is borrowed from Thornton’s Translation. In a Note, he wonders “ why 
an apple (or any fruit) should be given to a pregnant woman.” Sosia seems to 
explain the reason, in saying that if she feels faint, she will have something to 
gnaw. It is not improbable that tension of the muscles may in some degret 
counteract a tendency to faint This wretched pun is repeated in 1. 1082 

TOL. II, D 
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Amph. My wife is mad. Sos, She’s attacked with black 
bile ; nothing so soon turns people mad. 

Amph. When, madam, did you first find yourself affected? 

Alc. Why really, upon my faith, I’m well, and in my 
senses. 

Amph, Why, then, do you say that you saw me yesterday, 
whereas we were brought into harbour hut last night ? There 
did I dine, and there did I rest the livelong night on board 
ship, nor have I set my foot even here into the house, since, 
with the army, I set out hence against the Teleboan foe, and 
since we conquered them. 

Alo. On the contrary, you dined with me, and you slep ; 
with me. 

Amph. How so ? Alc. I’m telling the truth. 

Amph. On my lionor, not in this matter, really ; about 
other matters I don’t know. Alo. At the very break of 
dawn you went away to your troops. 

Amph. By what means could I? 

Sos. She says right, according as she remembers; she’s 
telling you her dream. But, madam, after you arose, you 
ought to have sacrificed to Jove, the disposer of prodigies^ 
either with a salt cake or with frankincense. 

Alc. a mischief on your head ! 

Sos. That’s your own business, if you take due care. 

Alo. Now again this fellow is talking rudely to me, and 
that without punishment. 

Amph. {to Sosia). You hold your tongue. {To Alo- 
MENA.) Do you tell me now — did I go away hence from you 
at daybreak? 

Alc. Who then but your own self recounted to me how the 
battle went there P Amph. And do you know that as well ? 

Alc. Why, I heard it from your own self, how you had 
taken a very large city, and how you yourself had slain 
king Pterelas. 

Amph. What, did I tell you this ? 

Alc. You yourself, this Sosia standing by as well. 

Amph. (to Sosia). Have you heard me telling about this 
to-day ? Sos. Where shoula I have heard you ? 

' Ditpoter of prodigies) — Ver. 789. See the Miles Gloriosus, 1. 394, and thi 
Kote to the passage. 
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Amph. Ask her. Sos. In my presence, indeed, it never 
took place, that I know of. 

Alc. It would be a wonder^ if he didn’t contradict you, 

Amph. Sosia, come here and look at me. 

Sos. (looks at him), I am looking at you. 

Amph. I wish you to teU the truth, and I don’t want yot* 
to humour me. Have you heard me this day sav to her these 
things which she affirms ? 

Sos. Prithee now, by my troth, are you, too, mad as welh 
when you ask me this, me, who, for my part, my own self 
now behold her in company with you for the first time ? 

Amph. How now, madam ? Do you hear him ? 

Alo. I do, indeed, and teUing an untruth. 

Amph. Do you believe neither him nor my own self, your 
husband ? 

Alc. No ; for this reason it is, because I most readily be* 
Heve myself, and I am sure that these things took place just 
as I relate them. 

Amph. Do you say that I came yesterday ? 

Alc. Do you deny that you went away from here to-day ? 

Amph. I really do deny it, and I declare that I have now 
come home to you for the first time. 

Alc. Prithee, will you deny this too, that you to-day made 
me a present of a golden goblet, with which you said that 
you had been presented ? 

Amph. By heavens, I neither gave it nor told you so : but 
I had so intended, and do so now, to present you with that 
goblet. But who told you this ? 

Alc. Why, I heard it from yourself, and I received the 
goblet from your own hand. (She moves as if going ^ 

Amph. Stay, stay, I entreat you. Sosia, I marvel much 
how she knows that I was presented there with this golden 
goblet, unless you have lately met her and told her all this. 

Sos. Upon my faith, I have never told her, nor have I ever 
beheld her except with yourself. 

Amph. What is the matter^ with this person ? 

Alc. Should you like the goblet to be produced ? 

Amph. I should like it to be produced. 

* It v3ould be a wonder) — Ver. 760. She says this ironically. 

* What is the matter) — Ver. 769. It is disputed among the Conunentaton to 
which character these words belong, Amphitrycn or Alcmena 

s2 
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Alc. Be it so. Do you go, Thessala, and bring from in- 
doors the goblet, with which my husband presented me to- 
day. (Thessala. goes into the house, and Amphitetoi^ and 
SosiA loalk on one side.') 

Amph. Sosia, do you step this way. Eeally, I do wonder 
extremely at this beyond the other wondrous matters, if she 
has got this goblet. 

Sos. And do you believe it, when it’s carried in this' 
casket, sealed with your own seal. {He shows the casket.) 

Amph. Is the seal whole ? Sos. Examine it. 

Amph. (examining it). All right, it’s just as I sealed it up. 

Sos. Prithee, why don’t you order her to be purified^ as 
a frantic person? Amph. By my troth, somehow there’s 
need for it, for, i* faith, she’s certainly filled with sprites. 

Thessala returns with the goblet, and gives it to Alcmena. 

Alc. What need is there of talking? See, here’s the 
goblet ; here it is. Amph. Give it me. 

Alc. Come, now then, look here, if you please, you who 
deny what is fact, and whom I shall now clearly convict in 
this case. Isn’t this the goblet with which you were pre- 
sented there ? 

Amph. Supreme Jupiter! what do I behold ? Surely this 
is that goblet. Sosia, I’m utterly confounded. 

Sos. Upon my faith, either this woman is a most consum- 
mate juggler, or the goblet must be in here (gointing to the 
casket). Amph. Come, then, open this casket. 

Sos. Why should I open it ? It is securely sealed. The 
thing is cleverly contrived ; you have brought forth another 
Amphitryon, I have brought forth another Sosia; now if the 
goblet has brought forth a goblet, we have all produced our 
doubles. 

Amph. I’m determined to open and examine it. 

Sos. Look, please, how the seal is, that you may not 
hereafter throw the blame on me. 

Amph. Now dp open it. For she certainly is desirous to 
drive us mad with her talking. 

> To bt purified) — Vcr. 776. “ Circamferri.” Literally, “ to be carried rouna 
her.” Those who were “ cerriti,” “ tormented with the wrath of Ceres,” or, in 
other words, “ possessed by evil spirits,” were exorcised by persons walking roznd 
with Bolphu and bi|rnmg torches; whence the present expression. 
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Alc. Whence then came this which was made a present to 
ne, but from yourself? 

Amph. It’s necessary for me to enquire into this. 

Sos. {opening the casket), Jupiter, 0 Jupiter! 

Ampu. What is the matter with you ? 

Sos. There’s no goblet here in the casket. 

Amph. What do I hear. Sos. That which is the truth. 

Amph. But at your peril now, if it does not make its ap- 
pearance. 

Alc. {showing it), WTiy,it does make its appearance. 

Amph. Who then gave it you ? 

Alc. The person that’s asking me the question. 

Sos. {to Amphitryon). You are on the catch for me, in- 
asmuch as you yourself have secretly run before me hither 
from the ship by another road, and have taken the goblet away 
from here and given it to her, and afterwards you have secretly 
sealed it up again. 

Amph. Ah me ! and are you too helping her frenzy as 
well ? {To Alcmena ) Do you say that we arrived here yes- 
terday ? Alc. I do say so, and on your arrival you instantly 
greeted me, and I you, and I gave you a kiss. 

Sos. {aside). That beginning now about the kiss doesn’t 
please me. 

Amph. Go on telling it. Alc. Then you bathed. 

Amph. What, after I bathed ? 

Alc. You took your place at table, 

Sos. Bravo, capital 1 Now make further enquiry. 

Amph. {to Sosia). Don’t you interrupt. {To Alcmena). 
Go on telling me. Alc. The dinner was served ; you dined 
with me ; I reclined together with you at the repast. 

Amph. What^ on the same couch ? Alc. On the same. 

Sos. Oh dear, I don’t like this banquet. 

Amph. Now do let her give her proofs. {To Alcmena.) 
What, after we had dined ? 

Alc. You said that you were inclined to go to sleep ; the 
table was removed ; thence we went to bed. 

Amph. Where did you lie ? 

Alc. In the chamber, in the same bed together with your« 
self. Amph. You have proved my undoing. 

Sos. What’s the matter with you ? 

Amph. This very moment has she sent me to my grave. 
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Alc. How so, pray ? Amph. Don’t address me. 

Sos. What’s the matter with you ? 

Amph. To my sorrow I’m undone, since, in my absence 
from here, dishonor has befallen her chastity. 

Alc. In heaven’s name, my lord, why, I beseech you, do I 
hear this from you ? Amph. I, your lord ? False one, don’t 
call me by a false name. 

Sos. {aside). ’Tis an odd matter^ this, if indeed he has been 
made into my lady from my lord. 

Alc. What have I done, by reason of which these ex- 
pressions are uttered to me ? 

Amph. You yourself proclaim your own doings ; do you 
enquire of me in what you have offended ? 

Alc In what have I offended you, if I have been with 
you to whom I am married ? 

Amph. You, been with me ? What is there of ^eater 
effrontery than this impudent woman ? At least, ff you 
were w^anting in modesty of your own, you might have bor- 
rowed it. 

Alc. That criminality which you lay to my charge befits 
not my family. If you try to catch me in incontinence, you 
cannot convict me. 

Amph. Immortal Gods ! do you at least know me, Sosia ? 

Sos. Pretty well. 

Amph. Did I not dine yesterday on board ship in the 
Persian Port ? 

Alc. I have witnesses as well, who can confirm that which 
I say. 

Sos. I don’t know what to say to this matter, unless, 
perchance, there is another Amphitryon, who, perhaps, though 
you yourself are absent, takes care of your business, and who, 
in your absence, performs your duties here. For about that 
counterfeit Sosia it is very surprising. Certainly, about this 
Amphitryon, now, it is another matter still more surprising. 

Amph. Some magician, I know not who, is bewildering 
this w'oman. 

Alc. By the realms of the supreme Sovereign I swear, 

* 'Tis an odd matter) — Ver. 814. Thornton says, on this passage, “The am- 
biguity of Sosia’s pun in tliis place depends on the double signification of ‘ vir, 
which means ‘ a man ’ and ^ a husband.* ** Poor as it is, it answers very well v% 
the English word “ lord.** 
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and by Juno, the matron Goddess, whom for me to fear anu 
venerate it is most especially fitting, that no mortal being' 
except yourself alone has ever touched my person in contact 
with his so as to render me unchaste. 

Amph. I could wish that that was true* 

Alc. I speak the truth, but in vain, since you will not 
believe me. 

Ampu. You are a woman ; you swear at random. 

Alc. She who has not done wrong, her it befits to be bold 
and to speak confidently and positively in her own behalf. 

Amph. Thafs very boldly said. 

Alc. Just as befits a virtuous woman. 

Amph. Say you so ? By ^our own words you prove it. 

Alc. That which is called a dowry, I do not deem the 
same my dowry; but chastity, and modesty, and subdued 
desires, fear of the Gods, and love of my parents, and con- 
cord with my kindred; to be obedient to yourself, and 
bounteous to the good, ready to aid the upright. 

Sos. Surely, by my troth, if she tells the truth in this, 
she’s perfect to the very ideal^. 

Amph. Eeally I am so bewildered, that I don’t know my- 
self who I am. 

Sos. Surely you are Amphitryon ; take you care, please, 
tliat you don’t peradventure lose yourself ; people are change 
ing in such a fashion since we came from abroad. 

Amph. Madam, I’m resolved not to omit having this 
matter enquired into. 

Alc. 1’ faith, you’ll do so quite to my satisfaction. 

Amph. How say you ? Answer me ; what if I bring your 
own kinsman, Naucrates, hither from the ship, who, together 
with me, has been brought on board the same ship ; and if he 
denies that that has happened wEich you say has happened, 
what is proper to be done to you ? Do you allege any reason 
why I should not at your cost dissolve^ this our marriage ? 

* No mortal being) — ^Ver. 833. Unknowingly, Alcinena has a salvo here for 
the untruth, which, unconsciously, she would be otherwise telling; Jupiter not 
being a mortal. 

* To the wry ideal) — Ver. 843. “ Examussim,” Literally, “ by the rule 
a term applied to carpenter’s work. 

* At your cost dissolve) — Ver. 852. “ Mulctem matrimonio.” He alludes to 
the custom among the Romans of the husband retaining the marriage-portion of 
the wife, when she was divorced for adultery. If they separated for any other 
reason* her portion was returned to her. 
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Alo. If I have done wrong, there is no reason. 

Amph. Agreed. Do you, Sosia, take these^ people in-doors. 
I’ll bring Naucrates hither with me from the ship. {Exit, 

Sos. {going close to Alcmena). Now then, tliere’s no one 
here except ourselves ; tell me the truth seriously, is there 
any Sosia in-doors who is like myself? 

Alc. Won’t you hence a^vay from me, fit servant for your 
master? Sos. If you command me, I’m oft’^. {Goes into 
the house?) 

Alc. {to herself). By heavens, it is a very wondrous pro- 
ceeding, how it has pleased this husband of mine thus to 
accuse me falsely of a crime so foul. Whatever it is, I shall 
now learn it from my kinsman Naucrates. {Goes into the 
house.) 

Act III. — Scene I. 

Enter Jupiter. 

Jup. I am that Amphitryon, w^hose servant Sosia is the 
same that becomes Mercury when there is occasion — /, who 
dwell in the highest story^, who sometimes, when it pleases 
me, become Jupiter. But, hither soon as ever I turn my 
steps, I become Amphitryon that moment, and I change my 
garb. Now hither am 1 come for the sake of a compliment 
to you, that I may not leave this Comedy incomplete. I’ve 
come as w'ell to bring assistance to Alcrnena, whom, guiltless 
woman, her husband Amphitryon is accusing of dishonor. 
For what I myself have brought about, if that undeservedly 
should fall as an inj ury upon her in her innocence, it w ould be 
my blame. Now, as I have already begun. I’ll again pretend 
that I am Amphitryon, and this day will I introduce extreme 
confusion into this household. Then afterwards, at last. I’ll 
cause the matter to be disclosed, and to Alcrnena timely aid 
will I bring, and will cause that at one birth she shall bring 

* Take these) — Ver. 854. “ Hos.” It is not known to wliat this word is in- 
tended to apply ; but it may possibly refer to some captives which he has brought 
with him, the fruits of his conquest. 

2 Fm off) — Ver. 857. We may suppose him to say so with peculiar alacrity, 
as “ abeo,” the word used by Alcrnena, was the formal word used on the manu- 
mission of a slave. 

* The highest story) — ^Ver. 863. “ Csenaculo.” “ Caenaculum ” was a name 
given to garrets, or upper rooms, which were let out as lodgings to the poorer 
classes. The word here conveys a double sense, either as signifying the ele- 
vated habitation of the heaveul* Jove* or the humble lodging of the poor actot 
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forth, without pangs^, both the child with which she is preg- 
nant by her husband and that with which she is pregnant by 
myself. I have ordered Mercury forthwith to follow me, if 
1 should w'ish to give him any commands. Now^ will I 
accost her. (^He stands apart!) 

ScEKE II. — Enter ALCMEHrA,yro7n the house, 

Alc. I cannot remain in the house. That I should be thus 
accused by my husband of dishonor, incontinence, and dis- 
grace ! he cries aloud that things w'hich have been done, have 
really not been done ; and of things which have not been 
done, and of which I have not been guilty, he accuses me, and 
supposes that I shall treat it with indifterence. By heavens, 
I will not do so, nor will I allow myself to be falsely charged 
with dishonor ; but rather I’ll either leave him, or make 
him give satisfaction and swear as welP that he wishes unsaid 
the things w'hich he has alleged against me in my innocence. 

Jup. {apart). This must be done by me, which "she requires 
to be done, if I wish for her to receive me into her company 
as loving her : since that which I have done, that same con- 
duct has proved to the detriment of Amphitryon, and since 
my love lias alread}r created trouble for him who is really 
guiltless, why now his wrath and his resentment towards her 
shall fall on me that am not accused. 

Alc. And lo ! I see him, who just now was accusing 
wretched me of incontinence and dishonor. 

Jup. {advancing), Wife, I would discourse with you. 
(^She turns from him.) Why turn yourself away ? 

Alc. Such is my disposition ; I always hate to look upon 
my enemies. 

Jup. Heyday ! enemies indeed^ ! Alc. It is so, I speak the 

who is performing the part. Perhaps our cant term, “ sky-parlour,’* which is 
sometimes applied to a garret, would be the happiest translation hero of the word. 

» Without pangs) — Ver. 879. “Sine doloribus.” Plautus has been censured 
here for inconsistency, as at the close of the Play he appears to represent Alcmena 
as enduring the pangs of childbirth; but it is to be remembered that is only the 
account given by liroinia, and, according to what was her impression, on hearing 
Alcmena invoke tlie Deities. 

^ Swear as well) — Ver. 889. It was considered a sufficient atonement, if tha 
accuser took an oath that his accusation was wrongful; and his oath was con- 
sidered to wipe off the injury. 

* Enemies indeed) — Ver. 901. “ Inimicos.’* Gronovius tells us that “ir.i* 
micus ” was term in law by which the husband was denoted after divorca 
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trutli ; unless you are going to allege that this is falsely said 
as well. 

Jup. {offering to embrace her), Fou are too angry. 

Alc. {repulsing him). Can’t you keep your hands off? 
For surely if you were wise, or quite in your senses, with her, 
whom you deem and pronounce to be unchaste, you would 
neither hold discourse, in mirth or in seriousness, unless, 
indeed^ you are more foolish than the most foolish. 

Jup. If I did say so^ not a bit the more are you so, nor do 
I think you so, and therefore have I returned hither that 
I might excuse myself to you. For never has anything 
proved more grievous to my feelings than when I heard that 
you were angry with me. “ Why did you charge me ?” you 
will say. I’ll teU you ; by my troth, not that I deemed you 
to be unchaste ; but I was trying your feelings, what you 
would do, and in what manner you would bring yourself to 
bear it. Really, I said these things to you just now in jest, 
for the sake of the joke. Do but ask Sosia this. 

Alc. But why don’t you bring here my kinsman, jSTau- 
crates, whom you said just now that you would bring as 
a witness that you had not come here ? 

Jup. If anything was said in joke, it isn’t right for you 
to take it in earnest. 

Alc. I know how much this has pained me at heart. 

Jup. Prithee, Alcmena {taking her hand), by your right 
hand I do entreat you, grant me pardon ; forgive me, don’t be 
angry. 

Alc. By my virtue have I rendered these accusations vain. 
Since then I eschew conduct that’s unchaste, I would wish to 
avoid imputations of unchastity. Fare you well, keep your 
own^ property to yourself, return me mine. Do you order 
any maids to he my attendants ? 

J UP. Are you in your senses ? Alc. If you don’t order 
them, let me go alone ; chastity shall I take as my attendant. 
(Ooing.) 

J UP. Stay — at your desire, I’U give my oath that I believe 
my wife^ to be chaste. If in that I deceive you, then, thee, 

if so, the expression might be supposed to strike with peculiar harshness on a 
husband’s ear. 

* Keep your own) — Ver. 928. This was the formula used on separation by mutual 
consent, when the wife’s portion was returned to her, as a matter of course 

* Belieoi mu 932. Madame Dacier uu^tSests that Jupiter is hem 
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supreme Jupiter, do I entreat that thou wilt ever be angered 
against^ Amphitryon. 

Alc. Oh ! rather may he prove propitious. 

Jup. I trust that it will be so ; for before you have I taken 
a truthful oath. Now then, you are not angry ? 

Alc. I am not. Jup. You act properly. For in the lifo 
of mortals many things of this nature come to pass ; and now 
they take their pleasures, again they meet with hardships. 
Quarrels intervene, again do they become reconciled. But L 
perchance any quarrels of this nature happen between them, 
Vhen again they have become reconciled, twofold more loving 
are they betw^een themselves than the^ were before. 

Alc. At the first you ought to have been careful not to 
say so ; but if you excuse yourself to me for the same, it 
must be put up with. 

Jup. But bid tfie sacred vessels to be got ready for me, 
that I may fulfil all those vows which I made when with the 
army, in case I should return safe home. 

Alc. I’ll take care of that. Jup. (To a Servant). Call out 
Sosia hither. Let him fetch Blepharo, the pilot that w^as 
on board my ship, to breakfast with us. (Aside,) He sliall 
be fooled this day^ so as to go without his breakfast, while I 
shall drag Amphitryon hence by the throat. 

Alo. (aside). It’s surprising what he can be arranging alone 
in secrecy with himself. But the door opens ; Sosia’s coming 
out. 


Scene III. — Enter Sosia, the house, 

Sos. Amphitryon, I’m here ; if any way you have need of 
me, command me ; your commands I will obey. 

Jup. Very opportunely are you come. 

Sos. Has peace been made then between you two ? Bm* 
since I see you in good humour, I’m delighted, and it is a 

equivocating;, and that he is covertly resorting to a salvo, by alluding to the 
chastity of Juno, his heavenly consort. He is so full of quibbles and subterfuges, 
that it is not unlikely to be intentional, although Dacier has been ridiculed by 
Gueudeville and Thornton for the notion. 

* Ever he angered against) — Ver. 934. This oath is similar in its absurdity to 
that of Mercury, in 1. 892. Jupiter, personating Amphitryon, says, that if ho 
himself breaks his oath, then may he himself always prove hostile to Amphitryon. 

* Befooled this dag) — Ver. 952. Jupiter save this for the information of thO 
Audience, and to raise their expectations ot me that is to follow 
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pleasure to myself. And so does it seem becoming for a 
trusty servant to conduct himself ; just as his superiors are, so 
should he he likewise ; by their countenances he should fashion 
his own countenance ; if his superiors are grave, let him be 
grave ; if they rejoice, let him be merry. But come, answer 
me ; have you two now come to a reconciliation ? 

Jtjp. Tou are laughing at me, who know full well that 
these things were just now said by me in joke. 

Sos. In joke did you say it ? For ray part, I supposed that 
it was said seriously and in truthfulness. 

Jup. Still, I’ve made my excuses ; and peace has been 
made. 

Sos. ’Tis very good. Jup. I shall now perform the sacri- 
fice in-doors, and the vows which I have made. 

Sos. So I suppose. Jup. Do you invite hither, in my 
name, Blepharo, the pilot, from the ship, so that when the 
sacrifice has been performed, he may breakfast with me. 

Sos. I shall be here again, while you’ll be thinking that 
I’m there. 

Jup. Eeturn here directly. (Uxit Sosix.) Alc. Do you 
wish for anything else, but that I should go in-doors now, 
that the things that are requisite may be got ready ? 

Jup. Gro then, and take care that everything is prepared 
as soon as possible. Alc. Why, come in-doors whenever 
you please ; I’ll take care that there shall not be any delay. 

Jup. Tou say well, and just as befits an attentive wife. 
(Alomena ^oes into the house,') 


Scene IY. — Jupiter, alone. 

Jup. Now both of these, both servant and mistress, are, 
the pair of them, deceived, in taking me to be Amphitryon ; 
^[regiously do they err. Now, you immortal Sosia, take you 
care and be at hand for me. Tou hear what I say, although 
you are not present here. Take care that you contrive to 
drive away Amphitryon, on his arrival just now, by some 
means or other, from the house. I wisli him to be cajoled, 
while with this borrowed wife I now’ indulge myself. Please, 
take care that this is attended to just in such way as you know 
that I desire, and that you assist me while to myself I am. 
offering sacrifice^. (^Goes into Amphitryon’s house,) 

am qfferim sacrificed — Ver 983. There is a cessation of action here, ani 
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Act IV. — Scene I. 

jEnter Mercuey, running, at the end of the stage, 

Merc. Stand by and make room all of you, get you out of 
the way. And let not any person now be so presumptuous aa 
to stand before me in the road. For surely, wny, by my troth, 
should I, a God, be any less allowed to threaten the public, 
if it does not get out of my way, than a slave in Comedies^ ? 
He is bringing news that the ship is safe, or else the ap- 
proach of some angry old blade ; whereas I am obeying the 
bidding of Jove, and by his command do I now hie me. For 
this reason, it is more fitting to get out of the road and to 
make room for me. My father calls me, I am following him, 
to his orders so given am I obedient. As it befits a son to 
be dutiful to his father, just so am I to my father; in his 
ajnours 1 play second fiddle to him, I encourage him, assist 
him, advise him, rejoice with him. If anything is pleasing to 
my father, that pleasure is an extremely great one for myself. 
Is he amorously disposed ? He is wise ; he does right, inas- 
much as he follows his inclination ; a thing that all men ought 
to do, so long as it is done in a proper manner. Now, my 
father wishes Amphitryon to be cajoled ; I’ll take care. Spec- 
tators, that he shall be rarely cajoled, while you look on. I’ll 
place a chaplet on my head, and pretend that I am drunk. 
And up there {pointing to the top of the house') will I get ; 
from that spot, at the top of the house. I’ll cleverly drive this 
person off when he comes hither ; I’ll take care that, sober, he 
shall be drenched. Afterwards, his own servant Sosia will pre- 

Echard and Thornton rightly make the next Scene commence another Act. The 
interval is filled up with Amphitryon searching for Naucrates, Sosia for Ble- 
pharo, and Jupiter and Alcmena performing the sacrifice. 

* Slave in Comedies') — Ver, 987. In reference to this passage, Thornton 
says, “ It is remarkable that this circumstance, which appears to be here ridi- 
culed, is introduced in no less than three of our author’s Plays. In the Mer- 
cator, Acanthio runs to his master Charinus, to tell him that his mistresa 
P.-.sicompsa has been seen in the ship by his father Demipho; in tlie Stichus, 
Dinacium (Pinacium), a slave, informs his mistress Panegyris (Philumena) 
that her husband has put into port on his return from Asia; and in the Mos- 
tellaria, Tranio brings information of the unexpected coming of Thenropides, an 
old gentleman. Terence has censured the like practice, in the Prologue to the 
Self-Tcrswator.” 
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sently be suffering the punishment for it ; he’ll he accusing 
him of doing, this day, the things which I myself have done 
what’s that to me ? It’s proper for me to be obedient to my 
father ; it’s right to be subservient to his pleasure. But see ! 
here is Amphitryon ; he’s coming. Now shall he be rarely 
fooled, if, indeed, (to the Audience) you are willing, by listen- 
ing, to lend your attention. I’ll go in-doors, and assume a 
garb^ that more becomes me ; then I’ll go up upon the roof, 
that I may drive him off from hence. ( Goes into the house, 
and fastens the door,) 

Scene II. — JEnter Amphiteton. 

Am:ph. (to hiTMelf). Naucrates, whom I wanted to find, was 
not on board ship ; neither at home nor in the city do I meet 
with any one that has seen him ; for through all the streets 
have I crawled, the wrestling-rings and the perfumers’ shops, 
to the market, too, and in the shambles, the school for exercise, 
and the Forum, the doctors’ shops, the barbers’ shops, and 
among all the sacred buildings. I’m wearied out with seek- 
ing him, and yet I nowhere meet with Naucrates. Now I’ll go 
home, and from my wife will I continue to make enquiry into 
this matter, who the person was, by the side of whom she 
submitted her body to dishonor. For it were better that I 
was dead, than that I this day should leave this enquiry in- 
complete. (Goes up to the door.) But the house is closed. 
A pretty thing indeed ! This is done just like the other things 
have been done : I’ll knock at the door. (Knocks.) Open 
this door ; ho there ! is there anybody here ? Is any one 
going to open this door P 

Scene III. — Meeouet appears on the top of the house, with a 
chaplet on his head, pretending to he drunk. 

Mebo. Who’s that at the door? Amph. ’Tis I. 

Meeo. Who’s “ ’tis I ?” Amph. ’Tis I that say so. 

Meec. For sure, Jupiter and all the Deities are angered 
with you who are banging at the door this way. 

Amph. In what manner? Mebc. In this manner, that 
without a doubt you must be spending a wretched life. 

^ Attume a^ar&)~Ver. 1007. He perhaps means aot only the chaplet won 
by the reveller on his head, but the garb of a slaye also. 
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Amph. Sosia. Mebc. Well ; I’m Sosia, unless you think 
that I’ve forgotten myself. What do you want now ? 

Amph. What, you rascal, and do you even ask me that, 
what it is I want r 

Mebc. I do so ask you; you blockhead, you’ve almost 
broken the hinges from off the door. Did you fancy that doors 
were supplied us at the public charge ? Why are you looking 
up at me, you stupid P What do you want now for yourself, 
or what fellow are you ? 

Amph. You whip-scoundrel, do you even ask me who I 
am, you hell of elm-saplings^ ? I’ faith, this day I’ll make 
you burn with smarts of the scourge for these speeches of 
yours, 

Merc. You surely must have formerly been a spendthrift 
in your young days. 

Amph. How so ? Mebc. Because in your old age you 
come begging a hap-ill^ of me for yourself 

Amph. Slave ! for your own torture do you give vent to 
these expressions this day. 

Merc. How I’m performing a sacrifice to you. 

Amph. How? Merc. Why, because I devote you to 
ill-luck^ with this libation, {Throws water on him.) * * * 

[Amph. WTiat, you, devote me^, you villain ? If the Gods 
have not this day taken away my usual form. I’ll take care 
that you shall be laden with bull’s hide thongs^ you victim of 

1 Hell of elm-saplings') — Ver. 1029. “ Ulmorum Aclieruns.” According to 
Taubmann, this means, “ whose back devours as manj elm-rods as Acheron does 
souls.” 

* A hap-iW) — Ver. 1032. See the Note to 1. 723. 

® Devote you to ill-luck) — Ver. 1034. “Macto infortunio.” “Macto,” which 
properly signified “ to amplify,” was especially applied to the act of sacrificing, 
by way of giving something. Mercury here says in sport, that he makes Am- 
phitryon an offering of — a jug of water, or perhaps a tile, it is not known for 
certain which ; but it is generally supposed that in some part of this Scene, as 
originally written, he does throw water at him. 

^ YoUy devote me) — Ver. 1035. This line commences the portion that is sup- 
posed by many of the Commentators not to have been written by Plautus, it not 
being found in most of the MSS. By those, however, who deny it to have been 
his composition, it is generally thought to have been composed by an ancient 
writer, and not to be at all deficient in humour and genuine Comic spirit. Gueude- 
ville and Echard speak in high terms of it ; and the learned Scbmieder is unwUU 
mg to believe that it is not the composition of Plautosb 
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Saturn^. So surely will I devote you to the cross and to 
torture. Come out of doors, you whip-knave. 

Meuc. You shadowy ghost — ^you, frighten me with yov/r 
threats? If you don’t betake yourself off from here this 
instant, if you knock once more, if the door makes a noise 
with your little finger even^ I’ll break your head with this tile, 
BO that with your teeth you may sputter out your tongue. 

Amph. What, rascal, would you be for driving me awaj 
from my own house ? What, would you hinder me from 
knocking at my own door? I’ll this instant tear it from off 
all its hinges. 

Merc. Do you persist ? Amph. I do persist. 

Merc. Take that, then. {Throws a tile at him.) 

Amph. Scoundrel ! at your master ? If I lay hands upon 
you this day. I’ll bring you to that pitch of misery, that you 
shall be miserable for evermore. 

Merc. Surely^ you must have been playing the Bacchanal^, 
old gentleman. 

Amph. Why so ? Merc. Inasmuch as you take me to be 
your slave. 

Amph. What ? I — take you ? Merc. Plague upon you ! 
I know no master but Amphitryon. 

Amph. {to himself). Have I lost my form ? It’s strange 
that Sosia shouldn’t know me. I’ll make trial. {Galling 
out). How now ! TeU me who I appear to he ? Am I not 
really Amphitryon ? 

Merc. Amphitryon ? Are you in your senses ? Has it not 
been told you before, old fellow, that you have been playing 
the Bacchanal, to be asking another person who you are ? 
Get away, I recommend you, don’t be troublesome while 
Amphitryon, who has just come back from the enemy, is 
indulging himself with the company ©/“his wife. 

Amph. What wife ? Merc. Alcraena. 

Amph. Wliat man ? Merc. How often do you want it 
told ? Amphitryon, my master ; — don’t be troublesome. 

* Victim, of Saturn) — Ver. 1 037. Taubmann remarks that there is here an 
allusi«m to those slaves which the Carthaginians were in the habit of purchasing 
in order to sacrifice them, in place of their children, to Saturn — a rite borrowed 
from the same source as the passing of children through fire to Moloch, as prac- 
tised by the Phcnnicians. 

^Playing the Bacchanal) — Ver. 1046. “Bacchanal exercuisse.” “To keep 
the fe.stival of Bacchus,” where frantic conduct and acts of outrageous madnesi 
▼ere prevalent. See the Notes to the Act of the B44cchidea. 
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Amph. AYho’s he sleeping with ? Mehc. Take care that 
you don’t meet with some mishap in trifling with me this 
way. 

Aiupir. Prithee, do tell me, my dear Sosia. 

JMebc. More civilly said — with Alcmena. 

Amph. In the same chamber? 

Merc. Yes, as I fancy, he is sleeping with her side by side. 
Ampii. Alas ! — wretch that I am ! 

Merc, {to the Audience) . It really is a gain which he ima*- 
giiies to be a misfortune. For to lend one’s wife to another 
is just as though you were to let out barren land to be 
ploughed. 

Ampk. Sosia ! Merc. Yv bat, the plague, about Sosia ? 
Ampii. Don’t j^ou know me, you whip-scoundrel ? 

Merc. I know tliat you are a troublesome fellow, who have 
no need to go buy^ a hiAvsiiit. Aaiph. Still once more — am 
I not your master Amphitryon ? 

Merc. You are Bacclius himself^, and not Amphitryon. 
How often do you want to b(^ told ? Any times more ? My 
master Amphitryon, in the same chamber, is lidding Alcmena 
in his embraces. If you persist. I’ll produce him here, and 
not without your great discomfiture. 

Amph. I wish him to be fetched. (Aside.) I pray that this 
day, in return for my services, I may not lose house, wife, and 
household, together with my figure. 

Merc. Well, I’ll fetch him ; but, in the meantime, do you 
mind about the door, please. (Aside.) I suppose that by 
this he has brought the sacrifice that he was intending, as 
far as the banquet^. (Aloud.) If you are troublesome, you 
shan’t escape without my making a sacrifice of you. (He re* 
tires into the house.) 

Amph. Ye Gods, by my trust in you, what madness is 
distracting my household? What wondrous things liave 
I seen since I arrived from abroad! Why, it’s true, 
surely., what was once heard tell of, how that men of Attica 

^ No need to go huy^ — Ver. 10G3. He seems to mean that a “ litigium,” or 
“ lawsuit,” is already prepared for him, in daring to personate Amphitryon. 

* Bmchus himself) — Ver. 1064. He means that, from his frantic conduct he 
must surely be, not a Bacchanalian, but Bacchus himself. 

^ As the banquet^ — Ver. 1071. It is .supposed that he liere has a double mean- 
ing, and implits tliat he supposes that by tliis time Jupiter has satisfied hia 
vehement desire. It has been previously remarked, that after sacrifices a feasi 
was made of the portions that were left. 

VOL. II £ 
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were transformed m Arcadia^, and remained as savage wild 
beasts, and were not ever afterwards known unto their 
parents. 

Scene IY . — Bnter Blepharo and Sosia, at a distance. 

Bleph. What’s this, Sosia? Great marvels are these that 
you are telling of. Do you say that you found another Sosia 
at home exactly like yourself? 

Sos. I do say so — but, hark you, since I have produced a 
Sosia, Amphitryon an Amphitryon, how do you know whether 
you, perchance, may not be producing another Blepharo ? O 
that the Gods would grant that you as well, belaboured with 
fists, and with your teeth knocked out, going without your 
breakfast, might credit this. For I, that other Sosia, that is 
to say^ who am yoiider, has mauled me in a dreadful manner. 

Bleph. Eeally, it is wonderful ; but it’s as well to mend 
our pace ; for, as I perceive, Amphitryon is waiting for us, 
and my empty stomach is grumbling. 

Amph. (apart) ^ And why do I mention foreign legends ? 

More wondrous things they relate to have happened among our 
Theban race^ in former days ; that mighty searcher for Eu- 
ropa, attacking the monster sprung from Mars, suddenly 
produced his enemies from the serpent-seed; and in that 
battle fought, brother pressed on brother with lance and 
helm ; the Epirote land, too, beheld the author of our race, 
together with the daughter ofYenus^, gliding as serpents. 
From on high supreme Jove thus willed it ; thus destiny 
directs. All the noblest of our country, in return for their 
bright achievements, are pursued with direful woes. This 
fatality is pressing hard on me — still I could endure disasters 
so great, and submit to woes hardly to be endured 

Sos. Blepharo. Bleph. What’s the matter ? 

Sos. I don’t know ; I suspect something wrong. 

> In Arcadia) — Ver. 1076. He alludes to a story among the ancients, that 
certain people of Arcadia were transformed for a certain time into wolves : they 
were called “ Lycanthropi,” or “ Wolf-men.” Pliny the Elder mentions tnem in 
his Eighth BooL 

Our Theban race) — ^Ver. 1085. He alludes to the story ot Cadmus being sent 
by Agenor in search of Europa, and sowing the Dragon’s teeth, h um which 
•rose a crop of armed men. See the Metamorphoses of Ovid, B. 8, 1. 32. 

• With the daughter of Venus j — Ver. 1089. He alludes to the tradition which 
stated that Cadmus and his wife Hennione retired to Illyria, and were there 
changed into serpento. See the Metamorphoses B. 4, 1, 574, 
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Bleph. Why ? Sos. Look, please, our master, like an 
humble courtier^, is walking before the door bolted fast. 

Bleph. It’s nothing; walking to and fro, he’s looking 
for an appetite*. 

Sos. After a singular fashion, indeed ; for he has shut the 
door, that it mayn’t escape out of the house. 

Bleph. Tou do go yelping on. Sos. I go neither yelping 
on nor barking on ; if you listen to me, observe him. I don’t 
know why he's by himself alone ; he’s making some calcula- 
tion, I suppose. I can hear from this spot what he says — 
don’t be in a hurry. 

Amph. (apart). How much I fear lest the Gods should blot 
out the glory I have acquired in the conquest of the foe. Iti 
wondrous manner do I see the whole of my household in com- 
motion. And then my wife, so full of viciousness, inconti- 
nence, and dishonor, kills me outright. But about the goblet, 
it is a singular thing ; yet the seal was properly affixed. And 
what besides p She recounted to me the battles I had fought ; 
Pterelas, too, besieged and bravely slain by my own hand. 
Aye, aye — now I know the trick ; this was done by Sosia’s 
contrivance, who as well has disgracefully presumed to-day 
to get before me on my arrival. 

Sos. (to Blepharo). He’s talking about me, and in terms 
that I had ratlier not. Prithee, don’t let’s accost this man 
until he has disclosed his wrath. 

Bleph. Just as you please. Amph. (apart). If it is granted 
me this day to lay hold of that whip-scoundrel. I’ll show him 
what it is to deceive his master, and to assail me with threats 
and tricks. 

Sos. Do you hear him? Bleph. I hear him. 

Sos. That implement Amphitryon’s walking^ 

stick) is a burden for my shoulder-blades. Let’s Jiccost the 

’ An humble courtier) — Ver. 1094. “ Salutator.” The “ salutatorea ” were a 
^las8 of men w’.io in the later times of the Roman Republic obtained a living by 
visiting the houses of the wealthy in the morning, and hanging about the door 
to pay their respects, and to accompany the master when he went abroad. Many 
persons thus supported themselves, and thereby enacted a part not much unlik# 
the Parasites among the Greeks. 

* Looking for an appetite) — Ver. 1095. Cicero relates that Socrates used to walk 
very briskly in the evening, and when asked why be did so, replied that he wa« 
going to market for an appetite. 
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man, if you please. Do you know wbat is in the habit of 
being commonly said ? 

Bleph. What you are going to say, I don’t know ; what 
you’ll have to endure I pretty well guess. 

Sos. It’s an old adage — “ Hunger and delay summon angei 
to the nostrils^.” 

Bleph. Aye, and well suited to the occasion. Let’s aa- 
dress him directly — Amphitryon ! 

Amph. (looking round). Is it Blepharo I hear ? It’s strange 
why he’s come to me. Still, he presents himself opportunely, 
for me to prove the guilty conduct of my wife. Why have you 
come here to me, Blepharo ? 

Bleph. Have you so soon forgotten how early in the 
morning you sent Sosia to the ship, that I might take a re- 
past with you to-day ? 

Amph. Never in this world was it done. But where is that 
scoundrel ? 

Belph. Who ? Amph. Sosia. 

Bleph. See, there he is. (Points at him) 

Amph. (looking about). Where ? Bleph. Before your 
eyes ; don’t you see him ? 

Amph. I can hardly see for anger, so distracted has that 
fellow made me this day. You shall never escape my making 
a sacrifice of you. (Offers to strike Sosia, on which Ble- 
PHAEO 'prevents him) Do let me, Blepharo. 

Bleph. Listen, I pray. Amph. Say on, I’m listening — 
(gives a blow to Sosia) you take that. 

Sos. Bor w'hat reason ? Am I not in good time ? I couldn’t 
have gone quicker, if I had betaken myself on the oar- 
like wings^ of Daedalus. (Amphitryon tries to strike him 
again) 

Bleph. Prithee, do leave him alone ; we couldn’t quicken 
our pace any further. 

Amph. Whether it was the pace of a man on stilts or that 

^ To the nostrils') — Ver. 1113. From their expanding when a person is 
enraged, the nostrils were said to be peculiarly the seat of anger. 

2 Oar-like wings) — Ver. 1123. “ Remigiis.” Virgil, and Ovid also, with con- 
siderable propriety, call the wings of Da3dalus “ remigia,” “ tiers of oars,” from 
the resemblance which the main feathers of the wing bear to a row of oars. Tin 
•tory of Daedalus and Icarus is beautifully told by Ovid, in the Art af Love 
vock 2, and in the Metamorphoses, Book 
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of the tortoise, I’m determined to be the death of this villain. 
{Striking him at each sentence?^ Take that for the roof ; that 
for the tiles ; that for closing the door ; that for making fun 
of your master ; that for your abusive language. 

Bleph. What injury has he been doing to you ? 

Amph. Do you ask ? Shut out of doors, from that house- 
top {pointing to it) be has driven me away from my house. 

Sos. What, I ? Amph. What did you threaten that you 
would do if I knocked at that door ? Do you deny it, you 
scoundrel ? 

Sos. Why shouldn’t I deny it ? See, he’s sufficiently a wit- 
ness with whom I have^W now come ; I was sent on purpose 
that by your invitation I might bring him to your house. 

Amph. Who sent you, villain? Sos. He who asks me 
the question. 

Amph. When, of all things ? 

Sos. Some little time since — not long since — just now. 
When you were reconciled at home to your wife. 

Amph. Bacchus must have demented you. 

Sos. May I not be paying my respects to Bacchus tliis 
day, nor yet to Ceresh You ordered the vessels to be made 
clean, that you might perform a sacrifice, and you sent me 
to fetch him {pointing to Blepharo), that he might break- 
fast with you. 

Amph. Blepharo, may I perish outright if I have either 
been in tlie house, or if I have sent him. {To Sosia.) Tell 
me — where did you leave me ? 

Sos. At home, with your wife Alcmena. Leaving you, I 
flew towards the harbour, and invited him in your name. 
We are come, and I’ve not seen you since till now. 

Amph. Villanous fellow! With my wife, You 

shall never go away without getting a beating. ( Gives him 
a blow) 

80s. {crying out). 'E\e^}\?ivo\ Blkph. Amphitryon, do let 
him alone, for my sake, and listen to me. 

Amph. Well then, I’ll let him alone. What do you 
want ? Say on. 

Bleph. lie has just now been telling me most extraordi 
nary marvels. A juggler, or a sorcerer, perhaps, has en- 
* Nor yet to Ceres) — Ver. 1134. He wishes to see neither of these Deities, 
being a common notion that those to whom tney apjpeared became mad. 
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chanted all this household of yours. Do enquire in other 
quarters, and examine how it is. And don’t cause this poor 
fellow to be tortured, before you understand the matter. 

Amph. You give good advice; let’s go in^ I want you 
also to be my advocate against my wife. (^Knocks at the 
door.) 

Scene V^. — Enter Jupiter, the home, 

Jup. Who with such weighty blows has been shaking this 
door on all the hinges ? Who has been making such a great 
disturbance for this long while before the house ? If I find 
him out, I’ll sacrifice him to the shades of the Teleboans. 
There’s nothing, as the common saying is, that goes on well 
with me to-day. I left Blepharo and Sosia that I might find 
my kinsman Naucrates ; him I have not found, and them I 
have lost. But I espy them ; I’ll go meet them, to enquire 
if they have any news. 

Sos. Blepharo, that’s our master that’s coming out of the 
house ; but this man’s the sorcerer. 

Bleph. 0 Jupiter! What do I behold? This is not, 
but that is, Amphitryon ; if this is, why really that cannot 
be he, unless, indeed, he is double. 

Jup. See now, here’s Sosia with Blepharo ; I’ll accost them 
the first. Well, Sosia, come to us at last P I’m quite hungry. 

Sos. Didn’t I tell you, Blepharo, that this one was the 
sorcerer ? 

Amph. Nay, Theban citizens, I say that this is he {poinU 
ing to Jupiter) who in my house has made my wife guilty 
of incontinence, through whom I find a store of unchastity 
laid np for me. 

Sos. {to Jupiter). Master, if now you are hungry, crammed 
full of fisticuffs, I betake me to you. 

Amph. Do you persist, whip-scoundrel ? 

Sos. Hie thee to Acheron, sorcerer. 

Amph. What, I a sorcerer? {Strikes him.) Take that. 

Jup. What madness possesses you, stranger, for you to 
be beating my servant ? 

Amph. servant? Jup, Mine. 

• Seem r.) Many of those Commentators who have doubted the gennineness of 
the last Scene, and of the previous one from the ffmrteenth line, have been ready 
to admit that this Scene is tlie comp)sition of Plautus* indeed, tt bears very stxon<* 
i&terual marks of tog been composed bj lum 
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Amph. You lie. Jup. Sosia, go in- doors, and take caro 
the breakfast is got ready while I’m sacrificing this fellow. 

Sos. I’ll go. {Aside.) Amphitryon, I suppose, will receive 
the other Amphitryon as courteously as I, that other Sosia, 
did me, Sosia, a while ago. Meantime, while they are con- 
tending, I’ll turn aside into the victualling department^ : I’ll 
clean out aU the dishes, and all the vessels I’ll drain. {Goes 
into the house ^ 

Scene VI. — Jupitee, Amphitryon, and Blephaeo. 

Jup. Do you say that I lie ? Ampu. You lie, I say, you 
corrupter of my family. 

Jup. For that disgraceful speech, I’ll drag you along here, 
seizing you by the throat. {Seizes him hy the throat?) 

Amph. Ah wretched me! Jup. But you should have had 
a care of this beforehand. 

Amph. Blepharo, aid me 1 Bleph. {aside). The two are so 
exactly alike that I don’t know wliich to side with. Still, so 
far as possible. I’ll put an end to their contention. {Aloud.) 
Amphitryon, don’t slay Amphitryon in figlit ; let go his throat, 
I pray. 

Jup. Are you calling this fellow Amphitryon ? 

Bleph. Why not ? Formerly he was but one, but now 
he has become double. While you are wanting to be he, tlie 
other, too, doesn’t cease to be of his form. Meanwhile, 
prithee, do leave go of his neck. 

Jup. I will leave go. {Lets go of Amphiteton.) But 
tell me, does that fellow appear to you to be Amphitryon ? 

Bleph. Eeally, both of you do. Amph. O supreme 
Jupiter ! when this day didst thou take from me my form ? 
ril proceed to make enquiry of him ; are you Amphitryon ? 

I UP. Do you deny it ? Amph. Downright do I deny it, 
inasmuch as in Thebes there is no other Amphitryon besides 
myself. 

Jup. On the contrary, no other besides myself; and, iu 
fact, do you, Blepharo, be the judge. 

Bleph. I’ll make this matter clear by proofs, if I can% 
{To Amphitryon.) Do you answer first. 

» Viciuolling departmenty—Ver. 1165. “ Popina” usually siguifies a “ cook’s 
uttop;” but here it evidently alludes to the larier or kitchen in AmpbitryuiiS 
bouse, which Souia now enters and we ste no men him. 
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Amph. With pleasure. Blepii. Before the battle with the 
Taphians was begun bjy you, wliat orders did you give me ? 

Amph. The ship being in readiness, for you carefully to 
keep close to the rudder. 

Jup. That if our people should take to flight, 1 might 
betake myself in safety thither. 

Bleph. Any tiling else as well ? Amph. That the bag 
loaded with treasure should be carefully guarded. 

Jup. Because the money Bleph. Hold your 

tongue, you, if you please; it’s my 2 )lace to ask. Did you 
know the amount ? 

Jup. Fifty Attic talents. 

Bleph. He tells the truth to a nicety. And you (to Am- 
phitryon), how many Philippeans ? 

Amph. Two thousand. Jup. And oboW twice as many. 

Bleph. Each of you states the matter coiTectly. Inside 
the bag one of you must have been shut up. 

Jup. Attend, please. Witli this right hand, as you know, 
I slew king Pterelas ; his spoils I seized, and the goblet 
from which he had been used to drink I brought away in a 
casket ; I made a present of it to my wife, with w’hom this 
day at home I bathed, I sacrificed, and slept. 

Amph. Ah me ! what do I hear ? I scarcely am myself. 
For, awake, I am asleep ; awake, 1 am in a dream ; alive and 
W'ell, I come to destruction. I am that same Amphitryon, 
the descendant of ^ Grorgophone, the general of the Thebans, 
and the sole combatant for Creon against the Teleboans ; /, 
who have subdued by my might the Acarnanians and the 
Taphians, and, by my consummate warlike prowess, their 
king. Over these have I appointed Cephalus, the son of the 
great Deioneus. 

Jup. I am he who by warflire and my valour crushed the 
hostile ravagers. They had destroyed Electryon and the 
brothers of my wife. Wandering through the Ionian, the 

^ And oh'jls) — Ver. 1187. The “obolns” was the smallest of the Greek corns. 
It was of silver, and was worth in value rather more than three-halfpence of our 
money; six of them made a drachma. Plautus has not escaped censure for 
his anachronism, in talking here of the coins of Pliilip, King of Macedon. 

^Descendant of') — Ver. 1194. “Ncpos” cannot here mean “grandson,” as 
Gorgophone v/as not a lineal ancestor of Amphitryon, being the sister ol his fath«< 
Alcaeus. 
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.^gean, and the Cretan seas, with piratical violence they laid 
waste Achaia, uSltolia, and Phocis. 

Amph. Immortal Grods ! I cannot trust my own self, so 
exactly does he relate all the things that happened there. 
Consider, Blepharo. 

Bleph. One thing only remains ; if so it is, do you be Am- 
phitryons both of you. 

Jup. I knew what you would say. The scar that I have 
on the muscle of my right arm, from the wound which Pte- 
relas gave me 

Bleph. Well, that. Amph. Quite to the purpose. 

Jup. See you! look, behold! 

Bleph. Uncover, and I’ll look. 

Jup. We have uncovered. Look! {They show their naked 
arms.) 

Bleph. {looking at the right arm of each). Supreme Jupi- 
ter, what do I behold ? On the right-arm muscle of each, 
in the same spot, the scar clearly appears with the same mark, 
reddish and somewhat livid, just as it has first commenced to 
close. Eeasoning is at a standstill, all judgment is struck 
dumb ; I don’t know what to do^.] 
«####### 

«####*# 

*####» * 

Bleph. Do you settle these matters between yourselves ; 
I’m off, /or I have business ; and I do not think that I have 
ever anywhere beheld such extraordinary wonders. 

Amph. Blepharo, I pray that you’U stay as my advocate, 
and not go away. 

Bleph. Farewell. What need is there of me for an advo- 
cate, who don’t know which of the two to side with ? 

Jup. I’m going hence in-doors: Alcmena is in labour. 
{Exit Bleph ABO, and Jupiter goes into Amphitryon’s 
house.) 

Amph. {aloud to himself). I’m undone, wretch that I am ; 
for what am I to do, w hen my advocates and friends are now 
forsaking me? Never, by heavens, shaU he deride me unre- 
venged, whoever he is. Now will I betake myself straight to 
the king, and tell him of the matter as it has happened. Bv 

* What to do) —Ver. 1209. With this line terminates what is generally callea 
the sup|M.)sititious part of this Play. 
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Act V 


my faith, I will this day take vengeance on this Thessalian 
sorcerer, who has wrongfully distracted the minds of rny 
household. But where is he ? {Looking around.) By my 
troth, he’s off into the house, to my wile, I suppose, w hat 
other person lives in Thebes more wretched than myself ? 
What now shall I do? Z, whom all men deny and deride 
just as they please. I am resolved ; I’ll burst into the house ; 
there, whatever person I perceive, whether maid-servant or 
man-servant, whether wife or whether paramour, whether 
father or whether grandfather. I’ll behead that person in the 
house ; neither Jupiter nor all the Deities shall hinder me 
from this, even if they would, but that I’ll do just as I have 
resolved. (As he advances to the door, it thunders, and he 
falls in a swoon upon the ground.) 

Act V. — Scene I. 

Enter from the house, Amphitryon lying on the 

ground. 

Brom. {to herself). The hopes and resources of my life lie 
buried in my breast, nor is there any boldness in my heart, but 
what I have lost it. So much to me do all things seem, the sea, 
the earth, the heavens, to be conspiring, that now I may be 
crushed, that I may be destroyed. Ah, wretched me ! I know 
not what to do. Prodigies so great have come to pass within the 
house. Ah I woe is me ! I’m sick at heart, some water I could 
wish ! I’m overpowered and I’m utterly undone. My head 
is aching, and I cannot hear, nor do I see weU with my eyes 
No woman is there more wretched than myself, nor can one 
seem to be more so. Thus has it this day befallen my mistress ; 
for when she invoked for herself the Deities of travail, w'hat 
rumblings and grumblings^, crashes and flashes ; suddenly, 
how instantaneously did it thunder, and how w^oundy loud. On 
the spot where each one stood, at the peal he fell ; then some 
one, I know not who, exclaimed in a mighty voice, “ Alcmena, 
succour is at hand, fear not: propitious both to thee and 
thine, the Euler of the Heavens comes. Arise,” it said, *‘ye 
who have fallen down in your terror through dread of me.” As 
r lay, I arose ; I fancied that the house w as in flames. Then 
Alcmena called me ; and then did that circumstance strike 

* RumbUngg and grw'^Mmgit ) — Ver. 1238. “Strepitus, crepitus, socitos toni* 

tras.** A i« evidently intended here. 
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me with horror. Tears for my mistress took possession ot 
me ; I ran to her to enquire what she wanted ; and then I 
beheld that she had given birth to two male children ; nor 
yet did any one of us perceive when she was delivered, op 
indeed expect it. {Sees Amphitryon.) But what’s this? 
Who’s this old man that’s lying thus before our house ? Has 
J upiter then smitten him with his thunders ? By my troth, 
I think so ; for, oh Jupiter ! he is in a lethargy just like one 
dead. I’ll approach, that I may learn who it is. {She ad* 
vances,) Surely, this is my master Amphitryon. {Calls aloud,') 
Ho ! Amphitryon ! 

Amph. I’m dead. Bkom. Arise. 

Ampii. I’m slain outright. 

Brom. Give me your hand. {Tahes his hand!) 

Amph. {recovering). Who is it that has hold of me? 

Brom. Bromia, your maid-servant. 

Amph. {rising) . I tremble all over, to such a degree has Jove 
pealed against me. And no otherwise is it than if I had come 
hither from Acheron. But why have you come out of the 
house ? 

Brom. The same alarm has scared ourselves, affrighted with 
horror ; in the house where you yourself dwell, have I seen 
astounding prodigies. Woe to me, Amphitryon; even now 
do my senses fail me to such a degree. 

Amph. Come now% tell me ; do you know me to be youp 
master Amphitryon ? Brom. I do know it. 

Amph. Look even once again. Brom. I do know it. 

Amph. She alone of all my household has a sane mind. 

Brom. Nay but, really, they are all of them sane. 

Amph, But my wife causes me to be insane by her owm 
shameful practices. 

Brom. But I’ll make you, Amphitryon, to be holding other 
language ; that you may understand that your wife is dutiful 
and chaste, upon that subject I will in a few' w'ords discover 
some tokens and some proofs. In the first place of all, .Alc« 
mena has given birth to two sons, 

Amph. Two, say you ? Brom. Two. 

Amph. The Gods preserv'e me ! 

Brom. Allow me to speak, that you may know that all the 
Deities are propitious to yourself and to your wife. 

Amph. Say on. Brom. After that, this day, your wife 
bej^an to be in labour, when the pangs of childbirth came on, 
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as is tlie custom with women in travail, she invoked the im- 
mortal Gods to give her aid, with washed hands^ and with 
covered head. Then forthwith it thundered with most tre- 
mendous crash. At first we thought that your house was 
falling ; all your house shone bright, as though it had been 
made of gold. 

Amph. Prithee, relieve me quickly from this, since you have 
kept me long enough in suspense. What happened then ? 

Brom. While these things were passing, meanAvliile, not 
sone of us heard your wdfe groaning or complaining; and 
thus, in fact, without pain w'as she delivered. 

Amph. Then do I rejoice at this, whatever she has merited 
at my hands. 

Brom. Leave that alone, and hear these things wdiich I shall 
tell you. After she was delivered, she bade us wash the babes ; 
we commenced to do so. But that child which I washed, 
“how stout, how very powerful he is; and not a person was 
there, able to w'rap him in the swaddling-clothes. 

Amph. Most wondrous things you tell of. If these 
things are true, I do not apprehend but that succour has 
been brought to my wife from heaven. 

Brom. Now shall I make you ow^ii to things more won- 
drous still. After he was laid in the cradle, two immense 
crested serpents glided clown through the skyliglit ; instantly 
they both reared their heads. 

Amph. Ah me ! Brom. Be not dismayed — but the ser- 
pents began to gaze upon all around. After they beheld the 
children, quickly they made towards the cradle ; I, fearing 
for the children, alarmed for myself, going backwards, began 
■to draw and pull the cradle to and fro, and so much the more 
fiercely did the serpents pursue. After that one of the 
children caught sight of the serpents, he quickly leapt from 
the cradle, straightway he made an attack upon them, ana 
suddenly he grasped them, one in each hand. 

Amph. You tell of wondrous things ; a very fearful exploit 
do you relate; for at your words horror steals upon the 
limbs of wretched me. What happened then ? Say on. 

Brom. The child slew both the serpents. While these 
things are passing, in a loud voice there calls upon your 
wife 

> With washed hands)— X qv. 1270. The head waa covered ana the haaclfl icadl 
pure by washing, before sacrifice to the Gods. 
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Amph. "What person ? Brom. Jupiter, the supreme 

Euler of Gods aud men. He said that he had secretly enjoy ed* 
Alcmena in his embraces, aud that he was liis own son wha 
had overcome tliose serpents; the Other, he said, was your child. 

Amph. By my troth, 1 am not sorry if I am allowed to take 
my half of a blessing in partnership with Jupiter. Go home, 
and bid the sacred vessels to be at once prepared for me, that, 
with many victims I may seek my peace with supreme Jove. 
I will apply to Tiresias^ the soothsayer, and consult him what 
he considers ought to be done ; at the same time I’ll relate to 
him this matter just as it has happened. {It thunders^ But 
what means this? How dreadfully it thunders! Ye Gods, 
your mercy, I do entreat. 

ScEKE II. — Jupiter appears^ in Ms own character^ above, 

J UP. Be of good cheer, Amphitryon ; I am come to thy 
aid : thou hast nothing to fear ; all diviners and soothsayers 
let alone. AVhat is to be, and what has past, I will tell 
thee ; and so much better than they can, inasmuch as I am 
Jupiter. First of all, I have made loan of the person of Alc- 
mena, and have caused her to be pregnant with a son. Thou, 
too, didst cause her to be pregnant, when thou didst set out 
upon the expedition ; at one birth has she brought forth the 
two together. One of these, tlie one that is sprung from my 
parentage, shall bless thee^ with deathless glory by his deeds. 
Do thou return with Alcmena to your former affection ; she 
merits not that thou shouldst impute it to her as her blame; 
by my power has she been compelled thus to act. I now 
return to the heavens, {lie ascends?) 

* Tiresias) — Ver. 1304. Some Commentators think tliat under the name Tire- 
sias anv sootlisaycr is liere meant, and that this was before tlie time of Tiresias. 
So invf»lved is the heathen Mythology, tliat it would be liard to say who existovi 
first, 'I'iresias or Amphitryon, so that if Plautus is guilty of an anaclironism, it 
IS one of his most excusable ones. Juno was said to have struck Tiresias with 
blin(lne>s ; on which Jupiter, as a recompense, bestowed on him the gift of prophecy 
Seethe Metamorphoses of Ovid, B. 3, 1. 323. 

Sh(dl bless thee) — Ver. 1316. “ Te adficiet.” “ Se,” “himself,” is tnougnt 
by some to be the correct reading here, as it has been remarked, how could the 
exploits of Hercules redound to the glory of Amphitryon? Still, as his adoptive 
father, it was not unlikely that he would take a peculiar interest in the actieve- 
ments of Hercules* 
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Amph* I’ll do as thou dost command me ; and I entreat 
thee to keep thy promises. I’ll go in-doors to my wife. I 
dismiss the aged Tiresias^ow my thoughts. 

An Actor. 

Spectators, now, for the sake of supreme Jove', give loud 
applause. 

* Sake of suprmie Jove) — Ver. 1322. According to some Commentators, the 
Bomans believed that this Play greatly redounded to the honor of Jupiter; and it 
was, consequently, often acted in times of public trouble and calamity, with the 
▼lew of appeasing bis anger. They mu.st have had singular notions of honor, as 
his Godship figures here in the Dombined characters of an insolent impostor and 
JD onprinciplsd debaacLee. 



RUDENS ; THE EISHERMAFS ROPE. 


Bramatts ^^ersonar. 

Arcturus, who speaks the Prologue. 

DiBMONES, an aged Athenian, now living at Cyren®. 
Plesidippus, a young Athenian, in love with PalmtSb 
ScEPARNio, 'I 

Grip us, I Dsemones. 

Turbalio, I 
Sparax, J 

Trachalio, the servant of Plesidippus, 

Labrax, a Procurer. 

Charm IDES, a Sicilian, his guest. 

Fishermen of Cyrene. 

Ptolemocratia, Priestess of Venus. 

Palaestra, i yQm^g women in the possession of LabnuL 
Ampelisoa, j 


Seme . — Near Cyrene, in Africa; not far from the sea-shore, and before thi 
oottage of D^mones and the Temple of Venus, whicl has, probably, a smaU court 
tefore it, surrounded with a low waU. 



THE SUBJECT 


Djbmones, an aged Athenian, having lost his property, goes to live in rttir^eat 
near the sea-shore of Gyrene, in the vicinity of the Temple of Venus. It so 
happen.s that Labrax, a Procurer, makes purcliase ol two damsels, Palaestra 
and Ampelisca, and comes to reside at Gyrene. Plesidippus, a young Atliemaii, 
sees Pala3stra there, and falls in love with her; and making an arrmigement 
wiih the Pn curer, gives him a sum in part payment for her, on which occa- 
sion, Labrax invites him to a sacrifice in the Temple of Venus. A Sicilian 
guest of his, liowever, named Gharmides, persuades him to carry the young 
women over to Sicily, where he is sure to make a greater profit by them. On 
this the Procurer, accompanied by his guest, sets sail with tliem.^ A tem- 
pest arises, and tliey are shipwrecked. The young women escape in a boat, 
and arriving ashore, are hospitably received by the Priestess of V mus. Labrax 
and Gharmides also escape, and on discovering where the women are, the former 
attempts to drag them by force from the Temple. On this they are protected 
by D^mones and Plesi.lippus, who, through Trachalio, finds out where they 
are. In the wreck a wallet has been lost, which belongs to Labrax, and in which 
IS a casket enclosing some trinkets belonging to Paliestra. Gripus, a servant 
of D«mones, draws this up with the rope attached to his net; and by means of 
the.se trinkets it is discovered that Palaestra is the daughter ot l)®inones whom 
he had lost m her infancy ; on which she is given in marriage to Plesidippua 
by her fatheri who becomes reconciled to Labrax. 
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THE ACROSTIC ARGUMENT. 

LSnpposed to have been written by Priscian the Grai 
A FI8HKRMAK draws a wallet out of the sea in his net in .. 

the trinkets of his master’s daughter, who, having been stolen, hu 
the possession of a Procurer as her owner {Dominum), She (A’a 
suffered shipwreck (Naufrnyio\ without knowing it comes under the ^ 
tion of her own father ; she is recognized, and is married to her {Suo) . 
Plesidippas. 


THE PEOLOGUE. 

Spoken hy the God Arcttjrus'. 

With him who sways all nations, seas, and lands, I am a 
fcUow-citizen in the realms of the Gods. I am, as you see'-^, 
a bright and shining star, a Constellation that ever in its 
season rises here on earth and in the heavens. Arcturus is 
my name. By night, I am glittering in the heavens and 
amid the Gods, passing among mortals in the day. Other 
Constellations, too, descend from the heavens upon the earth ; 
Jove, who is the ruler of Gods and men — he disperses us here 
in various directions among the nations, to observe the actions, 
manners, piety, and faith of men, just as the means of each 
avail him. Those who commence villanous suits at law upon 
false testimony, and those who, in court, upon false oath 
deny a debt, their names written down, do we return to Jove. 
Each day does he learn who here is calling for vengeanci;. 
Whatever wicked men seek here to gain their cause through 

* Arcttcrus') This is a star near the tail of the Great Bear, whose rising and 
setting was supposed to be productive of great tempests. The name is derived 
from its situation, from the Greek words apfcroyand oupa, “ the Bear’s tail.” It 
nses in the beginning of October. Pliny mentions it as rising on the lith, and 
Columella on the .5th of that month. 

* As yoM Ver. 3. Tlie actor is supposed here to foint to r star plicod on 
Dis forehead, or on the head-dress which he wears. 
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judge in their unjust dev 
aoes he judge over again, and 
uch greater than the results of 
gained. The good men written 
es he keep. And siill these wicked 
jtion of theirs, that they are able to 
gifts, with sacrifice ; both their labour 
y lose. This, for this reason, is so, because 
.he perjured is acceptable to Him. If any 
supplicating the Deities is pious, he will more 
'.re pardon for himself than he that is wicked. 
_e I do advise you this, you who are good and who 
our lives in piety and in virtue — still persevere, that one 
you may rejoice that so you did. Now, the reason for 

;iich I’ve come hither, I will disclose to you. First, then, 
Diphilus^ has willed the name of this city to be Cyrene^. 
There {pointing to the cottage^ dwells Daemones, in the country 
and in a cottage very close adjoiningto the sea, an old gentleman 
who has come hither in exile from Athens, no unworthy man. 
And still, not for his bad deserts has he left his country, but 
w hile he was aiding others, meanwhile himself he embarrassed : 
a property honorably acquired he lost by his kindly w^ays. 
Long since, his daughter, then a little child, was lost ; a most 
villanous fellow^ bought her of the thief, and this Procurer'* 
brought the maiden hither to Gyrene. A certain Athenian 
youth, a citizen of this city, beheld her as she was going 
home from the music-school. He begins to love her ; to the 
Procurer he comes; he purchases the damsel for himself at 
the price of thirty minse, and gives him earnest, and binds 

> Written doivn on other tablets) — Ver. 21. This is not unlike the words of the 
Psalmist, Psalm Ivi., 8: “ Thou tellest my wanderings; put thou my tears into 
thy bottle. Are they not in thy book?” 

* Diphilus) — Ver. 32. He was a Greek Comic Poet, from whom Plautus is sup- 
posed to have borrowed tiie plot of several of his Plays. 

3 CyreTu) — Ver. 33. This was a famous city of Libya, said to have been 
founded by Aristaeus, the son of the Nymph Gyrene. It was situate in a fertile 
plain, about eleven miles from the Mediterranean, and was the capital of b 
district called “ Pentapolis,” from the five cities which it contained. 

♦ 7'his Procurer) — Ver. 41. “ Leno.” The calling of the “ lenones” was tc 
traffic in young female slaves, to whom they gave an accomplished education, and 
then sold them or let them out for the purposes of prostitution. The “ lenones ’ 
were deservedly reckoned infamous. 
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ike Frocurer vi\t\\ an oath. This Procurer, just as befitted 
bmi, did not value at one straw his word, or what, on oath, he 
had said to the young man. He had a guest, a fit match for 
himself, an old man of Sicily, a rascal from Agrigentum^, a 
traitor to his native city ; this fellow began to extol the beauty 
of that maiden, and of the otiier damsels, too, that were be- 
longing to him. On this he began to persuade the Procurer ta 
go together with himself to Sicily ; he said that there the 
men were given to pleasure ; that there he might be enabled 
to become a wealthy man ; that there was the greatest profit 
from courtesans. He prevails. A ship is hired by stealth. 
Whatever he has, by night the Procurer carries it on board 
ship from his house ; the young man who purchased the dam- 
sel of him he has told that he is desirous of performing a vow 
to Venus. This is the Temple of Venus, here {pointing at 
it), and here, for that reason, has he invited the youth hither 
to a breakfast^. From there at once did he embark on board 
ship, and he carried oft" the courtesans. Some other persons 
informed the young man what things were going on, that 
the Procurer had departed. When the young man came to the 
harbour, their ship had got a great way out to sea. When I 
beheld how that the maiden was being carried off, I brought 
at the same instant botii relief to her and destruction to the 
Procurer; the storm 1 rebuked, and the waves of the sea I 
aroused. For the most violent Constellation of them all am 
I, Arcturus ; turbulent I am when rising, when I set, more tur- 
bulent still. Now, cast ashore there, both the Procurer and 
his guest are sitting upon a rock ; their ship is dashed to pieces. 
But this maiden, and another as well, her attendant, aftrighted, 
have leaped from the ship into a boat. At this moment the 
waves are bringing them from the rocks to land, to the cot- 
tage of this old man, who is living here in exile, whose roof 
and tiles the storm has stript olf. And this is his servant 
who is coming out of doors. The youth will be here just 

' Agrigentum) — Ver. 50. This was a town of Sicily, on Mount Acragas, about 
two miifs from the sea. Its inhabitants were famed for tlieir luxurious mode of 
living. 

^ To a breakfast ') — ^Ver 61, This probably refers to the meal which took place 
after the sacrifice, for whicli certain portions of the victin , particuiaiij the 
antrailB, were reserved. See the Miles Gloriosus, 1, 712. 
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now, and you shall see him, who purchased the maiden of 
the Procurer, fare ye well, emd may your foes^ dis- 
trust themselves. {ExiU 

Act P. — Scene I. 

Enter Scepabnio, with a spade on his shoulder, 

ScEP. {to himself), O ye immortal Gods, what a dreadful 
tempest has Neptune sent us this last night ! The storm 
has unroofed the cottage. What need of words is there ? 
It was no storm, but what Alcmena met with in Euripides^ ; 
it has so knocked all the tiles from off the roof ; more light 
has it given us, and has added to our windows. 

Scene II. — Enter Plesidippus, at a distance^ talking with 
three Citizens. 

Ples. I have both withdrawn you from your avocations, 
and that has not succeeded on account of w^hich I’ve 
brought you ; I could not catch the Procurer down at the 
harbour. But I have been unwilling to abandon all hope by 
reason of my remissness ; on that account, my friends, have I 
the longer detained you. Now hither to the Temple of Venus 

* May your foesy-^YQV. 82. The Carthaginians are alluded to ; this Play having 
been written during the second Punic war. 

* Act /.) We may here remark, that the Play is called “ the Fisherman’s Rope ” 
in consequence of the important part which, towards the close, tlje rope acts in 
bringing the wallet to shore in the net. The scenery of this Play must liave been 
much more picturesque than that of those of Plautus in general. At the end ol 
the stage is a prospect of the sea, interspersed with rocks in the distance, while 
others project upon the front of the stage. The City of Cyrene is also seen in the 
distance; while nearer to the Audience is the Temple of Venus, with an altar in 
front of it; and adjoining the Temple is the cottage of Daemones. Some other 
Cottages are also seen at a distance. If the comparison may be made, it bears 
some slight resemblance to the Tempest of Shakspeare. 

^ In Euripides') — Ver. 8G. He alludes to a Tragedy of Euripides so named, 
where a dreadful storm was so accurately represented that at length the Play 
ecame a proverbial expression for tempestuous weather. Madame Dacier ob- 
serves, that it w’as not strange for Scepariiio to mention this, as he might often 
have seen it represented at Athens upon the stage. This notion is somewhat 
far-fetched, as it is not likely that Plautus troubled himself about sucli a fine 
point, or that the Audience was gifted with any such nicety of perception as to 
note his accuracy, even if he had. It has been suggested, and not at all impro- 
bably, that Plautus borrowed the Scene of the thunder and lightning in his Am- 
^itryon from this Play of Euripides. 
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am I come to see, where he was saying that he was about 
10 perform a sacrifice. 

ScEP. {aloud to himself^ at a distance). If 1 am wise, I 
shall be getting ready this clay that is awaiting me. {Falls 
to work digging, ) 

Ples, {looking round). Some one, I know not who, is 
speaking near to me. 

Scene III . — Enter Djemones, from his house, 

Dasm. Hallo ! Sceparnio ! 

ScEP. Who’s calling me by name ? 

D-EM. He who paid his money for you. 

ScEP. {turning round). As though you would say, Dsb- 
mories, that I am your slave. 

Da:m. There’s occasion for plenty of clay', therefore dig 
up plenty of earth. I find that the whole of my cottage must 
be covered ; for now it’s shining through it, more full of holes 
than a sieve. 

Ples. {advancing). Health to you, good father, and to both 
of you, indeed. D^em. Health to you. 

ScEP. {to Plesidippus, who is muffled up in a coat). But 
whether are you male or female, who are calling him father? 

Ples. Why really, I’m a man. 

DiBM. Then, man, go seek a father elsewhere. I once b id 
an only daughter, that only one I lost. Of the male sex I 
never had a child. 

Ples. But the Gods will give 

ScEP. {going on digging). A heavy mischance to you indeed, 
i’ faith, whoever you are, who are occupying us, already occu- 
pied, with your prating. 

Ples. {pointing to the cottage). Fray are you dwelling 
there ? 

ScEP. Why do you ask that ? Are you reconnoitring the 
place for you to come and rob there P 

Ples. It befits a slave to be right rich in his savings, 
whom, in the presence of his master, the conversation cannot 
escape, or who is to speak rudely to a free man. 

ScEP. And it befits a man to be shameless and impu- 
dent, for him to whom there’s nothing owing, of his own 

* PUttty of day ) — Ver 100. He probablj means clay for the purpose of dryiujj 
ind making tiles with it. 
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accord to come to the house of another person annoying 
people, 

DiEM. Scepamio, hold your tongue. {To Plesidippus.) 
What do you want, young man ? 

Ples. a mishap to that fellow, who is in a hurry to be the 
first to speak when his master’s present. But, unless it’s 
troublesome, I wish to make enquiry of you in a few words. 

DiEM. My attention shall be given you, even though in the 
midst uf business. 

ScEP. {to Plesidippus). Eathcr, be oflf with you to the 
marsh, and cut down some reeds^, with which we may cover 
the cottage, while it is fine weather. 

DiEM. Hold your tongue. Do you tell me {to Plesidippus) 
if you have need of anything. 

Ples. Inform me on what I ask you ; whether you have 
seen here any frizzle-headed fellow, with grey hair, a worth- 
less, perjured, fawning knave. 

D^m. Puli many a one ; for by reason of fellows of that 
stamp am 1 living in misery. 

Ples. Mim, I mean, who brought with him to the Temple 
of Venus here two young women, and who was to make pre- 
parations for himself to perform a sacrifice either to-day or 
yesterday. 

DiEM. By my faith, young man, for these very many days 
past I haven’t seen any one sacrificijig there ; and yet it can’t 
be unknown to me if any one does sacrifice there. They are 
always asking here for water, or for fire, or for vessels, or for 
a knife, or for a spit, or for a j)ot for cooking^, or something 
or other. What need is there of words ? I procured my 
vessels and my wmll, for the use of Venus, and not my own. 
There has now been a cessation of it for these many days past. 

Ples. According to the words you utter, you tell me I’m 
undone. D^m. lieally, so far as I’m concerned, i’ faith, 
you may be safe and sound. 

ScEP. {stopping in his digging'). Hark you, you that are 
roaming about Temples for the sake of your stomach, ’twere 

' Some reeds') — Vcr. 122. From this we learn that the cottage of Daemones was 
covered with a kind of tliatch. This and 1. 18 of the Miles Gloriosus are pro- 
bably the earliest instances in which thatched roofs are mentioned. 

* A pot for coofang) — Ver. 135. “Aula extaris.” Literally, “ a pot for hold* 
U]g the entrails” of the animals sacrificecU 
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better for you to order a breakfast to be got ready at home. 
Perhaps you’ve been invited here' to breakfast. He that 
imdted you, hasn’t he come at all ? 

Ples. ’Tis the fact. 

ScEP. There’s no risk then in your betaking yourself hence 
home without your breakfast. It’s better for you to be a 
waiter upon Ceres than upon Venus.; the latter attends to 
love, Ceres attends to wheat. 

Ples. (to D^mones). This fellow has been making sport 
of me in a digraceful manner. 

DiEM. (looking out at the side). O ye immortal Hods, Sce- 
parnio, what means those people near the sea- shore ? 

ScEP. According to my notion, they’ve been invited to a 
parting breakfast^. 

D.EM. How so? ScEP. VThy, because, after dinner, I 
fancy, they yesterday washed themselves clean; their ship 
has gone to pieces out at sea. 

I) JEM. (looking steadfastly) . Such is the fact. 

ScEP. But, i’ faith, on dry land our cottage and tiles have 
done the same. 

Djem. Oh dear ! what unfortunate creatures you are ; (tc 
ScEPARifio) how the shipw’-recked people are swimming. 

Ples. Prithee, where are these people ? 

Djem. (^pointing to the distance?). This way, to the right; 
don’t you see them near the shore ? 

Ples. (looking the same way). I see them ; (to his Priekds) 
follow me. I only wish it may be he that I’m seeking, that 
most accursed fellow. (To Da^mones and Sceparnio.) Fare 
you well. 

ScEP. If you hadn’t put us in mind, we should have thought 
of that ourselves. (Exeunt Plesidippus and Friends. 

, * Been invited here) — Ver. 142. It was the custom of Parasites to prowl about 
the Temples, for the purpose of joining in the feasts wiiich sometimes took place 
at the conclu.sion of the sacrifice. 

^ To a parting hrea'kfast') — Ver. 150. “ Prandium propter viam." Thornton 
has the following Note liere : “This is a sorry joke, even for Sceparnio, on so se- 
rious and melancholy an occasion, and cannot be well expressed in our tongue. 
Wlien the ancients were about to undertake any voyage, tliey used to make a sa- 
crifice to Hercules before tliey set otf, which was for tliat reason called ‘ propter 
viam and the custom was to burn all they didn’t eat. Wherefore Sceparnio 
says ‘ laverunt,’ which signifies ‘ they have consumed their all’ as well as ‘ they 
have batlied.’ alluding to the ship . being lost.” 
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SoKNE IT. — ScEPABNio and Djbmones. 

ScEP. {looking out towards the sea). But, 0 Pal»mon^, 
liallowed associate of Neptune, who art said to be the partner 
of Hercules, what shocking thing do I see ? 

Djem. What do you see ? 

ScEP. I see two young women sitting in a boat alone. 
How the poor things are being tossed about ! That’s goodj 
that’s good, well done. The surge is driving the boat away 
from the rock towards the shore. Not a pilot could have 
ever done it better. I don’t think that I ever saw billows 
more huge. They are saved, if they can escape those waves. 
Now, now’s the danger; it has sent one overboard! See 
you that one whom the waves have thrown out of the boat ? 
Still, she’s in a shallow place; she’ll easily wade through 
it now. 0 capital! now she’s safe; she has escaped from 
the water; she’s now on shore. But that other one has 
now sprung towards the land from the boat — from her alarm 
she has fallen into the waves upon her knees. She has got 
up again ; if she takes this direction, the matter’s safe ; (a 
pause) but she has taken to the right, to utter destruction. 
Ah, she will be wandering all the day 

DiEM. What signifies that to you ? 

ScEP. If she should fall down from that rock towards which 
she is wending her way, she’ll be putting a period to her 
wandering. 

Daim. If you are about to dine this evening at their ex- 
pense, I think you may then be concerned for them, Sceparnio ; 
if you are going to eat at my house, I wish your services to 
be devoted to myself. 

ScEP. You ask what’s good and proper. 

Da:m. Then follow me this way. Scep. I follow®. {Exeunt, 

Scene V. — Enter Pal^stea, at a distancoy with her clothes 
torn and drenched. 

Pal. {to herself). By heavens, the mishaps of mortals are 
spoken of as much less bitter than * * * • 

* Palcemon) — Ver. 160. This was one of the names of Melicerta. or Porttinus, 
the son of Athamas and Iiio. Athamas being abo'.U to slay him and Ino, they 
leaped into the sea, where they became sea Divinities. 

* / folloip) — ^Ver. 184. The Scene of the wreck, previously described by Sce- 
parnio, was probably not visible to the Audience, but was depicted by him wbili 
directing his view towards the side of the «tage. 
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* • • the sharp pangs that axe inflicted in l^ie 

experience of them # # * # Has 

this then pleased the Deity, that I, clad in this guise, should, 
in my terror, be cast upon a spot unknown ? Shall I then 
declare that I have been born to this wretched lot ? Do I 
receive this meed in return for my exemplary piety ? For 
to me it would not prove a hardship to endure this laborious 
lot, if I had conducted myself undutifully towards my parents 
or the Gods ; but if studiously I have exerted myself to beware 
of that, then, unduly unjustly, Deities, you send upon me 
this. For what henceforth shall the glaringly impious receive, 
if after this fashion you pay honor to the guiltless ? But if I 
knew that I or my parents had done anything wicked, now 
should I have grieved the less. But the wickedness of this 
master of mine is pressing hard upon me, his impiety is causing 
my woes ; everything has he lost in the sea ; these are the 
remains (looking at her dress) of his property. Even she, who 
was carried together with me in the boat, was washed out by 
the violence of the waves ; I am now alone. If she at least' 
had been saved for me, through her aid my affliction here would 
have been lighter to me. Now, what hope or aid or what 
counsel shall I receive, a spot so lonesome here have I lighted 
upon alone ? Here are the rocks, here roars the sea, and not 
one individual comes across my path. This dress that I am 
clothed in forms all my riches quite entirely ; nor know I with 
what food or roof I am to be provided. "V^at hope have I 
through which to desire to live ? Neither am I acquainted with 
the place, nor was I ever here before. At least I could have 
wished for some one who would point out to me either a road 
or a path from these spots ; so much am I now at a loss for ad- 
vice whether to go this way or that ; neither, indeed, do I see^ 
anywhere near here a cultivated spot. Cold, distraction, and 

> If she at least') — Ver. 202. Exactly the same sentiment occurs to Defoe’s 
hero, Robinson Crusoe, when he visits the Spanish siiip wrecked off his island: 
“I cannot explain by any possible energy of words what a strange longing 
or hankering of desires I felt in my soul upon this sight, breaking out some- 
times thus, * 0 that there had been but one or two, nay, or but one soul saved 
out of this ship, to have escaped to me, that 1 might have had one companion, 
one fellow-creature to have spoken to me and to have conversed with V ” 

* Neither, indeed, do I see) — Ver. 214. She is unable to see the Temple of 
Venu'^ and the house of Dtemones, by reason of the high crags among wjich she it 
vaiidering, some of which are represented in the front of the stage. 
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alarm, have taken possession of all my limbs. My parents, 
you know not of this, that I am now thus wretched ; I that 
was born a woman entirely free, was so to no purpose. Am 
I at all the less in servitude now, than if I had been bom a 
slave ? And never in any way has it been a profit to those 
who for their own sakes reared me up. {She advances for- 
ward, and rests on one side against the cliff.) 

Scene YI. — JEnter Ampelisca, at a distance, on the other 
side of the stage, in a similar condition. 

Amp. {to herself). What is there better for me, what mor« 
to my advantage, than to shut out life from my body ? Sa 
wretched am I in my existence, and so many deadening cares 
are there in my breast ; so despicable is my lot ; I care not for 
my life ; I have lost the hope with which I used to comfort 
myself. All places have I now rambled about, and through 
each covert spot have I crawled along, to seek my fellow-slave 
with voice, eyes, ears, that I might trace her out. And still 
I find her nowhere, nor have I yet determined w^hither to go, 
nor where to seek her, nor, in the meantime, do I find any 
person here to give me an answ^er, of whom I might make 
enquiry. No place, too, is there on earth more solitary than 
are these spots and this locality. And yet, if she lives, never 
while I exist will I cease before I discover her alive. 

Pal. {aloud). Whose voice is it that sounds close by me 
here ? 

Amp. {starting). I am alarmed. Who’s speaking near me ? 

Pal. Prithee, kind Hope, do come to my aid. 

Amp. It’s a wmman : a woman’s voice reaches my ears. Will 
70U not rescue wretched me from this alarm ? 

Pal. Surely a woman’s voice reached my ears. Prithee^ 
is it Ampelisca ? 

Amp. Is it you. Palaestra, that I hear ? 

Pal. But why don’t I call her by her own name, that she 
may hear me ? {With a loud voice.) Ampelisca ! 

Amp. Ha ! who’s that ? Pal. ’Tis I. 

Amp. Is it Palaestra ? Pal. It is. 

Amp. Tell me where^ you are. 

Pal. Troth, I’m now in the midst of a multitude of woes. 

; * Tdl me where') — ^Ver. 238. It mast be remembered that they are still separatea 

the crags upon the stage, though they are both visible to the Audience. 
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Amp. I am your partner ; and no less is my own stare than 
yours. But I long to see you. 

Pal. In that wish you are my rival. 

Amp. Let’s fr»iiow our voices with our steps; where are 
you ? Pal. See, here am I. Step onward towards me, and 
come straight on to meet me. 

Amp. I’m doing so with care. {Thei/ meet in front of the 
stage.) 

Pal. Give me your hand. Amp. Take it. 

Pal. Are you still alive ? Prithee, tell me. 

Amp. You, indeed, make me now wish to live, since I’m 
empowered to touch you. How hardly can I persuade myself 
of this, that I am holding you. Prithee, do embrace me (they 
embrace), my only hope; how you are now easing me of all 
iny woes. 

Pal. You are beforehand with me in using expressions 
which belong to me. Now it befits us to be going hence. 

Amp. Prithee, wdiither shall we go ? 

Pal. Let’s keep along this sea-shore. (Tointing to the 
shore.) Amp. Wherever you please, I’ll follow. 

Pal. Shall we go along thus with our wet clothing ? 

Amp. That which exists, the same must of necessity be 
borne. (looking up at the Temple.) But, pray, what’s this ? 

Pal. What is it? Amp. Prithee, don’t you see this Temple ? 
(Tointing toioards it.) 

Pal. Where is it ? Amp. On the right hand. 

Pal. I seem to be looking at a place becoming the Divini- 
ties. 

Amp. There must be people not far hence ; it is so de- 
lightful a spot. Whoever the God is, I pray him to relieAmus 
from these troubles, and to succour us females, wretched, help 
less, and in distress. (They advance towards the Temple, and 
kneel down before it.) 

Scene VII. — Enter Ptolemoceatia, the Triest ess, from the 
Temple of Venus. 

Ptol. "Who are these, that in their prayers are soliciting 
aid from iny Patroness? For the voice of suppliants has 
brought me hither out of doors. They pay suit to a kind and 
compliant Goddess and a Patroness that makes no difdcultioB^ 
and one who is verv benevolent. 
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PaIi. Mother, we bid you hail. Ptol. Maidens, hail to 
you. But, prithee, whence am I to say that you are hither 
come with your wet garments, thus wot'ully arrayed ? 

Pal. Just now, we came from a place there {pointing 
towards the shore), not a great way from this spot ; but it is a 
great way off from here, whence we have been brought hither. 

Ptol. Have you been borne, do you mean, by a ship, the 
wooden steed^, over the azure paths ? 

Pal. Even so. Ptol. Then it were more fitting that you 
should have come arrayed in white and provided with vic- 
tims ; it isn’t the practice for people to come to this Temple 
111 that fashion. {Pointing at their dresses.) 

Pal. Prithee, whence would you have us, wdio have been 
both cast away at sea, to be bringing victims hither ? How, in 
w’ant of assistance, do we embrace your knees, we who are of 
hopes undefined in places unknown, that you may receive us 
under your roof and shelter us, and that you will ])ity the 
miseries of us both, who have neither any place of refuge nor 
hope at hand, nor have anything whatever of our own beyond 
that which you see, 

Ptol. G-ive me your hands, arise, both of you, from off your 
knees ; no one among women is more compassionate than 1 . 
( They arise from the ground.) But, maidens, my circumstances 
are poor and limited ; with difficulty I support my own exist- 
ence ; Venus I serve for my maintenance. 

Amp. Prithee, is this a Temple of Venus ? 

Ptol. I will admit it ; I am styled the Priestess of this 
Temple. But whatever it is, it shall be done by me with a 
hearty welcome, so far as my means shall suffice. Come with 
me this way. 

Pal. Kindly and attentively, mother, do you show your 
attentions to us. 

Ptol. So I ought to do. {They go into the Temple.) 

Act II. — Scene I. 

Enter some Eisheemen, with lines and nets. 

A El SHERMAN. Persons who are poor live wTetchedly in 
every way, especially those who have no calling and have 
learned no art. Of necessity must that be deemed enough, 
whatever they have at home. Erom our garb, then, you prettv 

The wooden iteedy^Yer. 26 P. Homer calls ships “horses of the sea/' 
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well understand liow wealthy we are. These hoots and these 
rods here are as good to us as a calling and as our clothing. 
Each day from the city do we come out hitlier to the sea to 
seek for forage. Instead of exertion in the wrestling-school 
and the place for exercise, we have this : sea-urchins, rock- 
mussels, oysters, limpets^, cockles, sea-nettles, sea-mussels, 
and spotted crabs^, we catch. After that, we commence our 
fishing with the hook and among the rocks, and thus we take 
our food from out of the sea. If success does not befall us, 
and not any fish is taken, soaked in salt water^ and tiiorouglilv 
drenched, we quietly betake ourselves home, and without 
dinner go to sleep. And since the sea is now in waves so 
boisterous, no hopes have we ; unless we take some cockles, 
without a doubt we’ve had our dinners. Now let’s adore 
good Yenus here, that she may kindly befriend us to-day. 
{They advance towards the door of the Temple.) 

Scene II. — Enter Teach alio, at a distance, in haste. 

Teach, {to himself). I’ve carefully given all attention 
that I mightn’t pass my master anywhere ; for when some 
time since he went out of the house, he said that he was 
going to the harbour, and he ordered me to come here to 
meet him at the Temple of Yenus. Eut see, opportunely 
do I espy some people standing here of whom I may enquire ; 
I’ll accost them. {Goes up to the Fishermen.) Save you, 
thieves of the sea, shellfish-gatherers and hook-fishers'*', hun- 
gry race of men, how fare ye ? How perish apace^ ? 

jtAmpets)—Yer. 297. “ Balanos.” It is not known w’liat shellfish the “ ba- 
lani” really were. 

* Spotted crabs) — Ver, 298. It is not known what kind of fish the “ plagusia” 
was. 

* Soaked in salt water) — Ver 301. “ Salsi lantiqne pure.” Thornton says, 
“ Madame Dacier supposes that a joke is intended here, from the equivocal 
meaning of the words, which might mean that they had been entertained with 
high-seasoned cates, or that they had been washed and cleansed with salt water 
‘b-alsi,’ says she, because sea- water is salt; ‘pure,’ because sea- water wasluj 
away all impurities.” 

^Shellfish-gatherers and hook-Jishers) — Ver. 310. “ Conchitse — hamistae.'’ 
These words are supposed to have been coined by Plautus for the occasion. 

^ How perish apace) — Ver. 311. Thornton has tiiis Note here: “ '1 iiere is at 
humour in the original which could not be preserved in our language. Instead ol 
asking the fishermen ‘ Ut valetis?’ which was the common phr.ase of salutation, 
Trachalio addresses them in the opposite term, ‘ Ut peritis?’ — prooat ly in alia- 
won to their periR^ c-iUiinj.” 
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Fisheb. Just as befits a fisherman with hunger, thirst, 
and expectation. 

TiiACH. Have you seen to-day, while you’ve been standing 
liere, any yoimg man, of courageous aspect, ruddy, stout, of 
genteel appearance, come by this way, who was taking with 
him three men in scarfs, with swords ? 

Fisheb. We know of no one coming this way of that ap- 
pearance which you mention. 

Tbach. Have you seen any old fellow, bald on the forehead 
and snub-nosed, of big stature, pot-bellied, with eyebrows 
awry, a narrow forehead, a knave, the scorn of Gods and men, 
a scoundrel, one full of vile dishonesty and of iniquity, who 
had along with him two very pretty-looking young women ? 

Fisher. One who has been born with qualities and endow- 
ments of that sort, ’twere really fitter for fdm to resort to the 
executioner than to the Temple of Venus. 

Tkach. But tell me if you have seen him. 

Fisheb. Eeally, no one has passed this way. Fare you 
well. 

Tbach. Fare ye well. {Exeunt Fishermen. 

Scene III. — Tbach alio, alone. 

Tbach. {to himself). I thought so ; it has come to pass as 
I suspected ; my master has been deceived ; the cursed Pro- 
curer has taken himself oft* to distant lands. Ho has em- 
barked on board ship, and carried the women away ; I’m a 
wizard. He invited my master here to breakfast, as well, 
this very spawn of wickedness. Now what is better for me 
than to wait here in this spot until rny master comes ? At 
the same time, if this Priestess of Venus knows anything 
more, if I see her, I’d make enquiries ; she’ll give me the in* 
formation. 

Scene IV. — Enter from the Temple, 

Amp. {to the within). I understand ; here fit this 

cottage {pointing to it), which is close by the Temple oi 
Venus, you’ve requested me to knock and ask for water. 

Tbach. Whose voice m it that has fiown to my ears ? 

Amp. Prithee, who’s speaking here ? Who is it that I see p 

Tbach. Isn’t this Ampelisca that’s coining out from the 
Temple ? 
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Amp. Isn’t this Trachalio that I see, the servant of Pl^ 
sidippus ? 

Trach. It is she. Amp. It is he ; Trachalio, health to yoiu 

Trach. Health, Ampelisca, to you ; how hire you ? 

Amp. In misery I pass a life not far advanced^. 

Tracu. Do give some better omen. Amp. Still it behoves 
all prudent persons to confer and talk together. But, prithee, 
where’s your master, Plesidippus ? 

Track. Marry, well said, indeed ; as if he wasn’t within 
there. {^Fointing to the Temple.') 

Amp. By my troth, he isn’t, nor, in fact, has he come here 
at all. 

Track. He hasn’t come ? Amp. You say the truth. 

Track. That’s not my way, Ainpebsca. But how nearly 
is the breakfast got ready ? 

Amp. What breakfast, I beg of you ? Track. The sacrifice, 
1 mean, that you are performing here. 

Amp. Prithee, what is it you are dreaming about ? 

Track. Por certain, Labrax invited Plesidippus hither to 
a breakfast, your master, my master. 

Amp. By my troth, you’re telling of no wondrous facts : 
if he has deceived Grods and men, he has only acted after 
the fashion of Procurers. 

Track. Then neither yourselves nor my master are here 
performing a sacrifice. 

Amp. You are a wizard. Tkach. "What are you doing then ? 

Amp. The Priestess of Venus has received here into her 
abode both myself and Palaestra, after many mishaps and 
dreadlul alarm, and from being in danger of our lives, desti- 
tute of aid and of resources. 

Track. Prithee, is Palaestra here, the beloved of my 
master ? 

Amp. Assuredly. Track. Great joyousness is there in 
your news, my dear Ampelisca. But I greatly long to know 
what was this danger of yours. 

Amp. Last night our ship was wrecked, my dear Trachalio. 

Track. How, ship ? What story’s this ? 

Amp. Prithee, have you not heard in what way the Pro- 
curer intended secretly to carry us away hence to Sicily, 

* Not far advanced) — Ver. 337. She seems to mean that, in the prime ol Ufl 
tier misfortones are greater than might have been anticipated by v je so yon.'ig 
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and "how^ whatever there was at home, he placed on board 
ship ? That has all gone to the bottom now. 

Teach. O clever Neptune, hail to thee ! Surely, no dicer 
is more skilful than thyself. Decidedly a right pleasant throw^ 
hast thou made ; thou didst break a — villain. But where now 
is the Procurer Labrax p 

Amp. Perished through drinking, I suppose; Neptune 
last night invited him to deep potations. 

Teach. By my troth, I fancy it was given him to drink by 
way of cup of necessity^. How much I do love you, my dear 
Ampelisca ; how pleasing you are ; what honied words you 
do utter. But you and Palaestra, in what way were you saved ? 

Amp. I’ll let you know. Both in affright, we leapt from the 
ship into a boat, because we saw that the ship was being borne 
upon a rock ; in haste, I unloosed the rope, while they were 
in dismay. The storm separated us from them with the 
boat in a direction to the right. And so, tossed about by 
winds and waves, in a multitude of ways, we, wretched crea- 
tures, during the livelong night * * # * 

♦ * * half dead, the wind this day has scarce 

borne us to the shore. 

Teach. I understand ; thus is Neptune wont to do ; he 
is a very dainty -^Edile^ ; if any wares are bad, over he throws 
them all. 

Amp. Woe to your head and life ! 

Teach. To your own, my dear Ampelisca. I was sure that 
the Procurer w ould do that which he has done ; I often said 
so. It w^ere better I should let my hair grow^, and set up 
for a soothsayer. 

* Right pleasant throw) — Ver. 360. There is a joke liere, which depends on the 
double meaning of “jacere bolum” and “perdere,” 'J’he former signifies, “t» 
cast a net” and “ to cast a throw of dice.” “Perdere” signifies, “to cause to 
perisli,” and “ to break” or “ ruin,” in the gamester’s sense. 

* Cup of necessity) — Ver. 36o. “ Anancjieuin,” “ the cup of necessity,” which 
denved its name trom the Greek word dvayKr/, “ necessity,” was so called from the 
custom, in feasts, of handing round a large goblet, wliich all were obliged to 
empty, without losing a drop. Trachalio alludes to the large draught of salt 
water which he supposes Labrax has had to swallow at the bidding of Neptune. 

’ Very dainty /Edile) — Ver. 373-4. It was the duty of the iEdiles at liome tc 
visit the markets and inspect the wares, like the Agoranomus, or “ market- 
officer,” of the Greeks. See the Miles Gloriosus, I. 727, and the Note. 

* Le* my hair grow') — Ver. 377. It is suprosed to have been the custom (tf 
soothsayers and diviners to let their hair grow *x) \ greater len<gtli than usual. 
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Amp. Did you not take care then, you and your master, 
that he shouldn’t go away, when you knew this ? 

Teach. What could he do ? Amp. If he was in love, do 
vou ask what he could do ? Both night and day he should 
nave kept watch ; he should have been always on his guard. 
But, by my troth, he has done like many others ; thus finely 
has Plesidippus taken care of her. 

Teach. For what reason do you say that? 

Amp. The thing is evident. 

Teach. Don’t you know this ? Even he who goes to the 
bath to bathe, while there he carefully keeps an eye upon his 
garments, still they are stolen; inasmuch as some one of 
those that he is watching is a rogue ; the thief easily marks 
him for whom he’s upon the watch ; the keeper knows not 
which one is the thief. But bring me to her ; where is she ? 

Amp. Well then, go here into the Temple of Venus ; you’ll 
find her sitting there, and in tears. Teach. How disagreab.e 
is that ta me already. But why is she weeping ? 

Amp. I’ll tell you; she’s afflicting herself in mind for 
this; because the Procurer took away a casket frouj her 
which she had, and in which she kept that by which she might 
be enabled to recognize her parents ; she fears that this has 
been lost. 

Teach. Where was that little casket, pray ? 

Amp. There, on board the ship ; he himself locked it up in 
his wallet, that there mightn’t be the means by which she 
might recognize her parents. 

Teach. O scandalous deed ! to require ner to be a sla\ t', 
who ought to be a free woman. 

Amp. Therefore she now laments that it has gone to the 
bottom along with the ship. There, too, was all the gold 
and silver of the Procurer. 

Teach. Someone, I trust, has dived and brought it up. 

Amp. For this reason is she sad and disconsolate, that she 
has met with the loss of them. 

Teach. Then have I the greater occasion to do this, to go 
in and console her, that she mayn’t thus distress herself in 
mind. For I know that many a lucky thing has happened 
to many a one beyond their hopes. 

Amp. But I know too that hope has deceived many who 
have hoped. 

Teach. Therefore a patient mind is the best remedy for 

VOL. II. O 
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affliction. I’ll go in, unless you wish for anything. {Qocm 
into the Temple^ 

Amp. G-o. {To herself,) I’ll do that which the Priestess 
requested me, and I’ll ask for some water here at the neigh- 
bour’s ; for she said that if I asked for it in her name, they 
would give it directly. And I do think that I never saw a 
more worthy old lady, one to -whom I should think that it is 
more befitting for Gods and men to show kindness. How 
courteously, how heartily, how kindly, how, without the least 
difficulty, she received us into her home, trembling, in want, 
drenched, shipwrecked, half dead ; not otherwise, in fact^ 
than if we had been her o^vn offspring. How kindly did 
she herself, just now, tucking up her garments, make the 
w’uter w’arm for us to bathe. Now, that I mayn’t keep her 
w’aiting. I’ll fetch some w^ater from the place where she re- 
quested me. {Knocking at the door of Htemones.) Hallo, 
there, is there any one in the cottage ? Is any one going to 
open this door ? WiU any one come out ? 

{jcENE V . — Enter ScEPAiiNio,/ro^ the cottage o/’DiEMONES. 

SoEP. Who is it SO furiously making an attack upon our 
door? 

Amp. It’s I. ScEP. Well now, w^hat good news is there? 
{Aside.) Dear me, a lass of comely appearance, i’ troth. 

Amp. Greeting to you, young man. Scep. And many 
greetings to you, young woman. 

Amp. I’rn come to you Scep. I’ll receive you with a 

welcome, if you come in the evening, by-and-by, just such as 
I could like ; for just now I’ve no means^ to receive you, a 
damsel, thus early in the morning * # ♦ 

}^ut what have you to say, my smiling, pretty one. {Chucks 
her under the chin.) 

Amp. Oh, you’re handling me too familiarly. {Moves away.) 

Scep. O ye immortal Gods! she’s the very image of 

* For just now Tve no means) — Ver. 418. This line has greatly puzzled the 
Commentators. Sceparnio, however, seems to mean that at present he is busy, 
and cannot attend to her, but that in the evening he will be at her service. It 
has been suggested that a doubk entendre is meant ; and such may possibly be 
the case, though the pungency of tlie passage is lost by reason of the hiatus in 
the next line. The meaning may, however, be harmless, and he may intend to 
say that at present he is busy thatching the house, but that at nightfall he wUJ 
Lave finished, when she may count uxtoo being hospitably entertam^ 
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Venus. Wbat joyousness there is in her eyes, and, only do 
see, what a skin ; ’tis of the vulture’s tint^, — rather, the eagle’s, 
indeed, I meant to say. Her breasts, too, how beautiful ; and 
then what expression on her lips! {Takes hold of her?) 

Amp. {struggling). I’m no common commodity for the 
whole township^ ; can’t you keep your hands off me ? 

ScEP. {fatting her). Won’t you let me touch you, gentle 
one, in this manner, gently and lovingly 
« # « # # 

Amp. When I have leisure, then I’ll be giving my atten- 
tion to toying and dalliance to please you ; for the present, 
prithee, do either say me “ Yes” or ‘‘No” to the matter for 
which I was sent hither, 

ScEP. What now is it that you wish ? 

Amp. {pointing to her pitcher). To a shrewd person, my 
equipment would give indications of what it is I want. 

ScEP. To a shrewd woman, this equipment, too, of mine, 
would give indication of what it is I want. 

Amp. {pointing to the Temple), The Priestess there of Ve- 
nus, requested me to fetch some water from your house here. 
###### 

ScEP. But I’m a lordly sort of person ; unless you entreat 
me, you slian’t have a drop. We dug this well with danger 
to ourselves, and with tools of iron. Not a drop can be got 
out of me except by means of plenty of blandishments. 

Amp. Prithee, why do you make so much fuss about the 
water — a thing that even enemy affords to enemy ? 

ScEP. Why do you make so much fuss about granting a 
favour to me, that citizen grants to citizen ? 

Amp. On the contrary, my sweet one, I’ll even do every- 
thing for you that you wish. 

ScEP. O charming I I am favoured ; she’s now calling me 

* Of the vultures tinf) — Ver. 423. There is a poor joke here upon the woi ds 
“ subaquilurn” and “ subvulturium.” Sceparnio means to describe the com- 
plexion of Ampelisca as somewhat resembling the colour of an eagle. By mistake, 
he happens to mention “a vulture,” and immediately corrects himself, as, from 
Its sordid habits, he may be deemed to be paying her an ill compliment. 

* No common commodity for the whole township) — Ver. 425. “ Pollucta pago.” 
The portion of the sacrifice to Hercules which was given to the common people 
was said to be “ pollucta,” whence the present adaptation of the epithet. Echard 
seems to have contemplated translating this, “ I’m no pie for every one’s ttutting 
Bp!" 
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her sweet one. The water shall be given you, so that you 
mayn’t be coaxing me in vain. Give me the pitcher. 

Amp. Take it { gives it to him) : make haste and bring 
it out, there’s a dear. 

ScEP. Stay a moment ; I’ll be here this instant, my swee*t 
one. (Ooes into the cottage) # # # # 

# # # # # * 

Scene VI. — Ampelisca, alone. 

Amp. What shall I say to the Priestess for having delayed 
here so long a time ?***♦* 
* * How, even still, in my wretchedness do I tremble, 

when with my eyes I look upon the sea. {She looks towards 
the shore) But what, to my sorrow, do I see afar upon 
the shore ? My master, the Procurer, and his Sicilian guest, 
both of whom wretched I supposed to have perished in the 
deep. Still does thus much more of evil survive for us than 
we had imagined. But why do I delay to run off into the 
Temple, and to tell Palaestra this, that we may take refuge at 
the altar before this scoundrel of a Procurer can come hither 
and seize us here ? I’ll betake myself away from this spot ; 
for the necessity suddenly arises for me to do so. {Buns into 
the Temple) * 

Scene '^ll.—^Enter Scepaunio, from the cottage. 

ScEP. (to himself). O ye immortal Gods, I never did ima- 
gine that there was so great delight in water ; how heartily 
1. (lid draw this. The well seemed much less d(-^ep than formerly. 
How entirely without exertion did I draw this up. With all 
deference^ to myself, am I not a very silly fellow, in having only 
to-day made a commencement of being in love^ ? {Turning 
slowlij round, he holds out the pitcher) Here’s the water for 
you, my pretty one ; here now, I would have you carry it with 
as much pleasure as I carry it, that you may please me. {Stares 
around him) But where are yo\i,rny tit-bit ? Do take this water, 
please ; where are you ? {Again looks about) I’ troth, she’s in 

* With all deference) — Ver. 461. “ Prajfiscine.” This word was generally 
used as being supposed to avert the evil eye, when persons spake in high terms 
of themselves. There is some drollery in Sceparnio using it, when speaking in 
iisparagement of himself, 

* Of being in love) — Ver. 462. Not for the pleasure of loving, but for the com* 
'Tvuative ease of drawing the water, which was probably one of his employmenta. 
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love me, as I fancy ; the roguish one’s playing bo-peep^. 
Where are you ? Are you going now to take this pitcher ? 
Where are you, I say ? You’ve carried the joke far enough. 
Keallv, do he serious at last. Once more, are you going to 
take this pitcher ? Where in the world are you ? {LooJcs 
about.') 1’ troth, I don’t see her anywhere, for my part ; 
she’s making fun of me. I’ faith, I shall now set down this 
pitcher in the middle of the road. But yet, suppose any per- 
son should carry away from here this sacred pitcher of Venus, 
he would be causing me some trouble. I’ faith, I’m afraid tliat 
this woman’s laying a trap for me, that I may be caught 
wdth the sacred pitcher of Venus. In such case, witli very 
good reason, the magistrate will be letting me die in prison, 
if any one shall see me holding this. For it’s marked with 
the name ; itself tells its own tale, whose property it is. 
Troth now, I’ll call that Priestess here out of doors, that 
she may take this pitcher. I’ll go there to the door. {He 
knocks.) Hallo there ! Ptolemocrati a. {Calling aloud?) Take 
this pitcher of yours, please ; some young woman, I don’t 
know wdio, brought it here to me. {A pause.) It must then 
be carried in-doors by me. I’ve found wy^c^a job, if, in fact, 
of my own accord, water is to be carried by me for these 
people as w^ell. ( Goes into the Temple with the pitcher.) 

Scene VIII . — Enter Labrax, dripping wet^ followed by 
Chabmides, at a distance^ in the same plight. 

Lab. {grumhling to himself). The person that chooses him- 
self to be wretched and a beggar, let him trust himself and 
his life to Neptune. For if any one has any dealings at all 
with him, he sends him back home equipped in this guise. 
{Surveying himself?) By my troth, Liberty, you were a clever 
one, who were never wHlitig^ to put even a foot, i’ faith, on 
board ship with me. But {looking round?) where’s this 
guest of mine that has proved my ruin? Oh, see, here he 
comes. 

Chabm. Where the plague are you hurrying to, Labrax ? 
For really I cannot follow you so fast. 

' Playing ho-peep) — Ver. 466. Both Horace and Virgil mention the game of 
hiding, or “ bo-peep,” as a favorite one with the girls of their day 

^ Who were never wilHng') — Ver. 489. He probably alludes to some current 
proverb of the day, which may, with considerable truth, have said that liberty 
forsakes a man when he goes or board shipw 
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Lab. T only wi?h that you had perished by direful torments 
in Sicily before I bad looked upo'n you with my eyes, ^ou on 
whose account this misfortune has befallen me. 

Charm. I only wish that on the day on which you admitted 
me into your house, I had laid me down in a prison sooner. 
I pray the immortal Gods, that so long as you live, you 
may have all your guests just like your own seif. 

Lab. In your person I admitted misfortune into my house. 
AYhat business had I to listen to a rogue like you, or what 
to depart hence ? Or why to go on board ship, where I have 
IcHrit even more w’ealth^ than I was possessor of? 

Charm. Troth, I’m far from being surprised if your ship 
has been wrecked, which was carrying yourself, a villain, and 
your property villanously acquired. 

Lae. lou’ve utterly ruined me with your wheedling 
speeches. 

Charm. A more accursed dinner of yours have I been 
dining upon than the ones that were set before Thyestes 
aud Tereus^. 

Lab. I’m dying ; I’m sick at heart. Prithee, do hold up 
my head. 

Charm. Py my troth, I could very much wish that you 
would vomit up your lungs. 

Lab. Alas ! Palaestra and Ampelisca, where are you now? 

Charm. Supplying food for the fishes at the bottom, I 
suppose. 

Lab. You have brought beggary upon me by your means, 
while I was listening to your bragging lies. 

Charm. You have reason deservedly to give me many 
hearty thanks, who from an insipid morsel by my agency 
have made you salt^. 

Lab. Nay, but do you get out from me to extreme and 
utter perdition. 

> Evm more wealth)— Y er. 504. He means that he has not only lost his exist- 
,ng property by the shipwreck, but his hopes of profit as well on his arrival at 
Sicily, by means of his traffic with Palsestra and Ampelisca. 

2 fhyestes and Tereus ) — Ver 509. Atreus killed the children of his brother 
Thyestes, and served them np to their father, Progne slew her son Itys, and set 
him before his father Tereus, who had ravished and mntilated her sister Phi- 
lomela, 

• Have made ytm salt) — Ver. 617. “ Ex insnlso salsnm.” The humour in thii 
passage depends on the double meaning of the word “ sahius/* wlich sigDik^ 
“ sailed,” and, figuratively, “ sharp,” “ clever.” “ witty.” 
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Charm. You be off ; I was just going to do tliat very 
thing. Lab. Alas ! what mortal being is there living more 
wretched than I ? 

Charm. I am by very far much more wretched, Labrax, 
than yourself. 

Lab. How so ? Charm. Because I am not deserving of it, 
whereas you are deserving. 

Lab. 0 bulrush, bulrush, 1 do praise your lot, who always 
maintain your credit for dryness. 

Charm. (Jiis teeth chattering). Lor my part, I’m exercising 
myself for a skirmishing fight^, for, from my shivering, I utter 
all my words in piecemeal flashes. 

Lab. By my troth, Neptune, you are a purveyor of chilly 
baths ; since I got away from you with my clothes, I’ve 
been freezing. No hot liquor-shop^ at all for sure does he 
provide ; so salt and cold the potions that he prepares. 

Charm. How lucky are the blacksmiths, who are always 
sitting among hot coals ; they are always warm. 

Lab. I only wish that I were now enjoying the lot of the 
duck, so as, although I had just come from out of the water, 
still to be dry. 

Charm. What if I some way or other let myself out at 
the games for a hobgoblin^ ? 

Lab. Lor what reason? 

Charm. Because, i’ faith, I’m chattering aloud with my 
teeth. But I’m of opinion that, with very good reason, I’ve 
had this ducking. 

Lab. How so ? 

Charm. Why, haven’t I ventured to go onboard ship with 
yourself, who have been stirring up the ocean for me from 
the very bottom ? 

* For a sktrmisking Jighf) — Ver. 525. Thornton has this Note on this passage : 
“ ‘ Velitatio’ signifies ‘ a skirmish,’ which was usually made by the ‘ velites,’ 
that is, ‘ the light-harnessed soldiers and these men always made use of darts, 
.vhose points would glitter at a distance, sometimes one way, and sometimes 
another. Now Charmides, trembling with cold, compares himself to these 
‘ velites,’ or ‘ skirmishers,’ who never keep their places ; and his words, which 
came out broken and by piecemeal, to the unequal glimmerings or flashes of their 
darts ’ 

hol-Hquor shop) — Ver, 529. See the Trinummus, 1. 101.3, and the Note. 

* For a hobgoblin) — Ver. 635. “ M.anducus” was a huge figure exhibited on 
the stage and at public shows, with huge teeth craunching, and a wide mouth-^ 
nrobablj not unlike some of the idols of the South Sea Islanders. 
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Lab. I listened to you when admsing me ; you assured me 
that there in Sicily was very great profit from courtesans ; 
there, you used to say, I should be able to amass wealth. 

Charm. Did you expect, then, you unclean beast, that you 
were going to gobble up the w'hole island of Sicily ? 

Lab. What whale, I wonder, has gobbled up my wallej 
'^bere all my gold and silver was packed up ? 

Charm. That same one, I suppose, that has swallowed my 
purse, wliich was full of silver in my travelling-bag. 

Lab. Alas! I’m reduced even to this one poor tunic 
{stretching it out) and to this poor shabby cloak ; I’m done 
for to all intents. 

Charm. Then you may even go into partnership with me ; 
w e have got equal shares. 

Lab. If at least my damsels had been saved, there would 
have been some hope. Now, if the young man Plesidippus 
should be seeing me, from whom I received the earnest for 
Palaestra, he’ll then be causing me some trouble in conse* 
quence, (^I£e begins to cry.) 

Charm. Why cry, you fool ? Really, by my troth, so 
long as your tongue shall exist, you have abundance with 
which to make payment to everybody^ 

Scene IX. — Enter ScEPAENio,/rcwi the Temple. 

ScEP. {to himself, aloud£). What to-do is this, I’d like to 
know', that two young wmmen here in the Temple, in tears, 
are holding in their embrace the statue of Venus, dread- 
ing I know not what in their wretchedness ? But they say 
that this last night they have been tossed about, and to-day 
cast on shore from the waves. 

Lab. {overhearing). Troth now, young man, prithee, where 
are those young women that you are talking of? 

ScEP. Here {pointing) in the Temple of Venus. 

Lab. How many are there ? Scep. Just as many as you 
and I make. 

Lab. Surely, they are mine. Scep. Surely, I know 
nothing about that. 

Lab. Of what appearance are they ? 

raymerU to everybody) — Ver. 558. He means, that his readiness to commit 
pernry wdl save him the trouble of Ending money to pay with aa he can alwaji 
swear that he has paid already. 
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ScEP. Good-looking ; I could even fall in love with either 
of them, if I were well liquored. 

Lab. Surelj, they are the damsels. Scep. Surely, you are 
a nuisance ; be off, go in and see, if you like. 

Lab. These must be my wenches in here, my dear Char- 
mides. Charm. J upiter confound you, both if they are and 
still if they are not. 

Lab. I’ll straightway burst into this Temple of Yenus here. 

Charm. Into the bottomless pit, I would rather. (Labeajt 
rushes into the Temple, and shuts the door.') 

Scene X. — Charmides and Sceparnio. 

Charm. Prithee, stranger, show me some spot where 1 
may go to sleep. Scep. Go to sleep there, wherever you 
please ( points to the ground ) ; no one hinders, it’s free to 
the public. 

Charm, (^pointing to his clothes). But do you see me, 
in what wet clothes I’m dressed ? Do take me under shelter ; 
lend me some dry clothes, while my own are diying; on 
some occasion I’ll return you the favour. 

Scep. See, here’s my outer coat, which alone is dry ; that, 
if you like, I’ll lend you. (^Tahes it off and holds it out to 
him.) In that same I’m wont to be clothed, by that same 
protected, when it rains. Do you give me those clothes of 
yours; I’ll soon have them dried. 

Charm. How now, are you afraid that, as I’ve been washed 
bare^ last night at sea, I mayn’t be made bare again here 
upon shore r 

Scep. Wash you bare, or anoint you well, I don’t care one 
fig^. I shall never entrust anything to you unless upon a 
pledge being taken. Do you either sw^eat away or perish 
with cold, be you either sick or well. I’ll put up with no 
stranger-guest in my house ; I’ve had disagreements enough. 
{Tuts on his coat again, and goes into the house q/* DiEMONES.) 

> Washed hare) — Ver. 579. The poor joke here turns on the double meaning of 
the word “eluo,” which, in the passive, means “to be shipwrecked,” and in 
the active, either “ to bathe” or “ to be ruined in one’s fortunes.” It is not very 
dissimilar to an expression common with us, and might be rendered, “ 1 wasn’t 
cleaned out enough at sea last night, but you want to clean me out still more.’' 
fsceparnio takes the word in the sense of “ to bathe,” and says, “ Bathe or anoint 
voursclf ; I don’t care a fig.” Anointing followed immediately after bathings 

* One fg)— ‘Ver. 580. “ Ciccum.” “ Ciccum” was the thin skin in the pome» 
gpinate that divided the kernels. 
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ScEiTE XI. — Chabmides, alone. 

Chaem. Wliat, are you off? {A pause!) He’s a traf- 
ficker in slaves for money^ ; whoever he is, he has no bowels^ 
of compassion. But why in my wretchedness am I standing 
here, soaking ? Why don’t I rather go away from here into 
the Temple of Venus, that I may sleep off this debauch which 
I got with drinking last night against the bent of my incline^ 
tion ? Neptune has been drenching us with salt water as 
though we were Greek wines^^, and so he hoped that our 
stomachs might be vomited up with his salt draughts. What 
need of words ? If he had persisted in inviting us a little 
longer, we should have gone fast asleep there ; as it is, hardly 
alive has he sent us off home. Now I’ll go see the Pro- 
curer, my boon companion, what he’s doing within. (^Ooes 
into the Temple!) 


Act III. — ScEinE I. 

!Enter DjEMOKES,yrow his home. 

Djem. {to himself). In wondrous ways^ do the Gods make 
sport of men, in wondrous fashions do they send dreams in 
sleep. Not the sleeping, even, do they allow to rest. As, for 
example, I, this last night which has gone by, dreamed a won- 
derful and a curious dream. A she-ape seemed to be endea- 
vouring to climb up to a swallow’s nest ; and she was not able 
thence to take them out. After that, the ape seemed to come 
to me to beg me to lend a ladder to her. I in these terms 
gave answer to the ape, that swallows are the descendants of 
Philomela® and of Progne. I expostulated with her, that she 

* For money) — ^Ver. 584. His meaning is, “ he is so inhuman, that surely he 
IS a sla^e-dealer, and nothing less,” 

^ Has no bowels) — Ver. 586. “Non est misericors.” Literally, “he is not 
merciful.” 

* Were Greek wines) — Ver. 588. He uses this comparison because it was the 
custom of the ancients to mix sea-water with all the Greek wines, except the 
Chian, which Horace styles “ maris expers,” “ unmixed with the sea.” 

* In wondrous ways) — ^Ver. 693. It is somewhat singular that the same three 
lines as this and the two following occur in the Mercator, at the beginning ol 
Act U. 

* Of Philomela) — ^Ver. 604. The Poets generally represent Progne as changed 
into a swallow, and Philomela into a nightingale. Ovid, however, on one occa- 
tkm, mentions Philomela as being changed into a swallow. They were the 
daughters of Pandion, king of Ath 3ns, the native place of Dssmonea. 
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inipjht not hurt those of my country. But then she began to he 
much more violent, and seemed gratuitously to be threatening 
me with vengeance. She summoned me to a court of justice. 
Then, in my anger, I seemed to seize hold of the ape by the 
middle, in what fashion I know not ; and I fastened up with 
chains this most wxmthless beast. Now to w’hat purpose I 
shall say that this dream tends, never have I this day been 
able to come to any conclusion. {A loud noise is heard in the 
Temple?) But what’s this noise that arises in this Temple ol 
Venus, my neighbour ? My mind’s in wonder about it. 

Scene II. — Enter Teachalio, in haste, from the Temple, 

Teach, (aloud), 0 citizens of Gyrene, I implore your aid, 
countrymen, you who are near neighbours to these spots, 
bring aid to helplessness, and utterly crush a most vile at- 
tempt. Inflict vengeance, that the power of the wicked, who 
wish themselves to be distinguished by crimes, may not be 
stronger than of the guiltless. Make an example for the 
shameless man, give its reward to modest virtue ; cause that 
one may be allowed to live here rather under the control ot 
the laws than of brute force. Hasten hither into the Temple 
of Venus ; again do I implore your aid, you who are here at 
hand and who hear my cries. Bring assistance to those who, 
after the recognized usage, have entrusted their lives to 
Venus and to the Priestess of Venus, under their protection. 
Wring ye the neck of iniquity before it reaches yourselves, 

DiEM. What’s all this to-do ? Teach, (embracing his 
knees). By these knees of yours, I do entreat you, old gen- 
tleman, whoever you are 

DiEM. Nay, but do you let go my knees, then, and tell me 
why it is that you are making a noise ? 

Teach. I do beg and entreat you, that if you hope this year 
that you will have abundance of laserwort and silphiunP, 
and that that export will arrive at Capua* safe and sound, 
and that you may ever enjoy freedom from diseased eyes 

* Lasenffort and silphimn) — Yer. 630. “Sirpe” and “ laserpitium ” seem to 
De different names for the same plant, “laserwort,’’ from which assafoetida is dis- 
tilled. It grew abundantly in Gyrene, which region Catullus calls “ Laaerpiti- 
ferae Cyrenae.” The juice of this plant seems to have been used in making certain 
perfumes, for which reason it was exported to Capua. 

At Capua)^Yet, 631. Capua was the chief city of Campania, in Italy, «nl 
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Are you in your senses ? 

TRACh . Or whether you trust that you will have plenty 

of juice of silphium^, that you will not hesitate to give me 
the aid which I shall entreat of you, aged sir. 

DiEM. And I, by your legs, and ancles, and back, do entreat 
you that, if you hope that you will have a crop of elm-twigs, 
and that a fruitful harvest of beatings will this year be your 
lot, you will tell me what’s the matter here, by reason of 
which you are making this uproar. 

Tkach. Why do you choose to speak me ill ? For my 
part, I wished you everything that’s good. 

D^m. And for my part, I’m speaking you well, in praying 
that things which you deserve may befall you. 

Tkach. Prithee, do prevent this. 

D^m. What’s the matter, then ? 

Tkach, (^fointing to the Temple). Two innocent women 
are inside here, in need of your aid, on whom, against law 
and justice, an injury has been, is being, glaringly committed 
here in the Temple of Yenus. Besides, the Priestess of 
Venus is being disgracefully insulted. 

DiEM. What person is there of effrontery so great as to 
dare to injure the Priestess ? But these women, w^ho are 
th^ ? Or what injury is being done to them ? 

Tkach. If you give me your attention. I’ll tell you. 
They have clung to the statue of Yenus; a most audacious 
fellow is now trying to tear them away. They ought, hy 
rights.^ both of them to be free. 

Djsm. What fellow is it that so lightly holds the Gods ? 
In a few words tell me. 

Tkach. One most full of fraud, villany, parricide, and 
perjury ; a lawbreaker, an immodest, unclean, most shameless 
fellow ; to sum up all in one word, he is a Procurer ; why 
need I say more about him ? 

DiEM. Troth now, you tell of a man that ought to be 
handed over to retribution. 

Tkach. A villain, to sei«e the Priestess by the throat. 

was famed for its luxury. It was celebrated for its choice perfumes ; and in 4 
there was one eyeat street called “ Seplasia,” which consisted entirely of shops, in 
wnich unpients and perfumes were sold. 

1 Juice of silphium ) — Ver. 633. ** Magudaris ” is the root or juice of th« planl 
•ftUed “ laserpicium.*' 
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Djbm. By my troth, but he has done it at his own great 
peril. {Calls aloud at Ms door,) Come you out of doors 
here, Turbalio and Sparax ; where are you ? 

Teach. Prithee, do go in, and hasten to tneir rescue. 

Djem. {impatiently). And am I to call for them once more ? 

JEnter Txjebalio and Spaeax,^c>w the cottage^ 

DiEM. Follow me this way. 

Teach. Come on now this instant, bid them tear his eyes 
out, just in the ’v^ay that cooks do cuttle-fish^. 

DiEM. Drag the fellow out here by his legs, just like a 
slaughtered pig. (Djemones and his Seetants go into the 
Temple.) 

Teach, (listening at the door), I hear a scuffling ; the Pro- 
curer, I guess, is being belaboured with their fists ; I’d very 
much like them to knock the teeth out of the jaws of the 
most villanous fellow. But see, here are the women them- 
selves coming out of the Temple in consternation. 

Scene III . — Tenter Paljestea and Ampelisca, in haste^ 
from the Temple^ with dishevelled lochs. 

Pal. Now is that time arrived when destitution of all re- 
sources and aid, succour and defence, overtakes us. Neither 
hope nor means is there to bring us aid, nor know we in w’hat 
direction we should commence to proceed. In exceeding 
terror now are we both, in this our wretchedness. Such 
cruelty and such outrage have been committed towards us 
just now in-doors here by our master, who, in his villany, 
pushed down the old lady, the Priestess, headlong, and struck 
her in a very disgraceful manner, and with his violence tore 
us away from the inner side^ of the statue. But as our lot 
and fortunes are now showing themselves, ’tw^ere best to die, 
nor in our miseries is there anything better than death. 

Teach, (behind). What’s this? Whose wwds are those ? 
Why do I delay to console them ? {Aloud.) Harkye, Pa- 
laestra, Ampelisca, harkye ! 

Pal. Prithee, who is it that calls us ? 

* Coolcs do cuttle-Jish') — Ver. 659. This, probably, was a practice of ancient 
cookery, which, happily, has not come down to our times. 

^ The inner side) — Ver. 673. “ Signo intumo” may either mean the statue m 
the most distant and sacred recess, or the inner side of the statue, to which spol 
they had retired for safety. 
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Amp. *WTio is it that calls me by name ? 

Track. If you turn round and look, you’ll know. 

Pal. {turning round), O hope of my safety! 

Track. Be silent and of good courage ; trust me^. 

Pal. If only it can be so, let not violence overwhelm us. 

Track. What violence ? 

Pal. That same which is driving me to commit violence 
on myself. Teach. Oh, do leave off ; you are very silly. 

Pal. Then do you leave off at once your consoling me in 
my misery with words. 

Amp. tJnless you afford us protection in reality 2, Trachalio, 
it’s all over with us. 

Pal. I’m resolved to die sooner than suffer this Procurer 
to get me in his power. But still 1 am of woman’s heart; 
wdien, in my misery, death comes into my mind, fear takes 
possession of my limbs. 

Track. By my troth, although this is a bitter affliction, do 
have a good heart. 

Pal. Why where, pray, is a good heart to be found for me ? 

Track. Don’t you fear, I tell you ; sit you down here by 
the altar. {Points to it,) 

Amp. What can this altar possibly avail us more than the 
statue here within the Temple of Venus, from which just 
now, embracing it, in our wretchedness, we were torn by 
force ? 

Track. Only you be seated here; then I’ll protect you 
in this spot. This altar you possess as thougli your bul- 
warks^ ; these your fortifications ; from this spot will I defend 
you. With the aid of Venus, I’ll march against the wicked- 
ness of the Procurer. 

Pal. We follow your instructions {thoi/ advance to the 
altar and kneel) ; and genial Venus, we both of us, in tears, 
implore thee, embracing this thy altar, bending upon our 
knees, that thou wilt receive us into thy guardianship, 

* Trust Vcr. 680. At the same time he is afraid to go in. Palaestra sees 
this, and taunts him with being brave — in words only. 

* In reality') — Ver. 683. “ Re,” “ in reality,” in contradistinction to words. 

* Your bulwarks') — Ver. 692. “ Meenia.” Madame Daeier supposes that these 
words refer to the walls of a court in front of the Temple, represented on tha 
stage with an altar in the middle, the walls being breast high, wliich Trocltalia 
oompares to entrenclimenti. 
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and be our protector ; that thou wilt punish those wretches 
who have set at nought thy Temple, and that thou wilt suffer 
us to occupy this thy altar with thy permission, we who 
last night were by the might of Neptime cast away ; hold us 
not in scorn, and do not for that reason impute it to us as a 
fault, if there is anything that thou shouldst think is not so 
well attended to^ hy us as it ought to have been. 

Teach. I think they ask what’s just ; it ought, Venus, by 
thee to be granted. Thou oughtst to pardon them ; ’tis 
terror forces them to do this. They say that thou wast born 
from a shell^ ; take thou care that thou dost not despise the 
shells of these. But see, most opportunely the old gentleman 
is coming out, both my protector and your own. (IZe goes to 
the altar,) 

Scene IV. — Unter D^mones, from the Temple, with his two 
Seevants dragging out Labe ax. 

DiEM. Come out of the Temple, you most sacrilegious of 
men, as many as hav.e ever been born. Do you go {calling 
to the Women) aud sit by the altar. {Not seeing them near 
the door.) But where are they ? 

Teach. Look round here. 

D^m. {looking roundi). Very good; T wanted that^. Now 
bid him come this way. {To Labeax.) Are you attempting 
here among us to commit a violation of the laws against the 
Deities ? {To the Seevants, who obey with alacrity.) Punch 
his face with your fists. 

Lab. I’m suffering these indignities at your own cost. 

* Not so wdl attended to') — Ver. 701. “ Bene lautum.” There is a joke in- 
tended in the use of these words, which may signify either “ quite tidy ” or “ pro- 
perly arranged or, on the other hand, “ well washed,’’ neglect of which cer*- 
tainly could not be imputed to them, by reason of their recent shipwreck. 

Bom from a shell) — Ver. 703. He alludes to the birth of Venus, who was 
said to have sprung from the sea in a shell. He also seems to joke upon the 
destitute state of the young women, and to call them mere shells. An indelicate 
construction has been, by some, put upon the use of the word “ conchas,” while 
others think it refers to the use made by women of shells, for holding their 
paints, perfumes, and cosmetics, and that he means thereby to reproach Venus 
for having allowed them to lose all their property. This, however, seems to be 
a rather Lr-fetched notion. 

* 1 wanted that) — Ver. 708. He means that the women have done as he wished 
tnem to do, m flying to the altar for refuge. 
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Dmm Why, the insolent fellow’s threatening even. 

Lab. I’ve been robbed of my rights ; you are robbing me 
of my female slaves against my will. 

Teach. Bo youthen find some wealthy man of the Senate 
of Gyrene as judge, whether these women ought to be yours, 
or whether they ouglitn’t to be free, or whether it isn’t right 
that you should be clapped into prison, and there spend your 
life, until you have worn the whole gaol out with your feet. 

Lab. I wasn’t prepared to prophesy for this day that I 
should be talking with a hang-gallows^ lilce yourself. {Turn- 
ing to B^mones.) You do I summon to judgment. 

BiEM. {pointing to Trachalio). In the first place, try it 
with him who knows you. 

Lab. {to B^mones). My suit is with yourself. 

Teach. But it must be with myself. {Pointing to the 
Women.) Are these your female slaves ? 

Lab. They are. Teach. Just come then, touch either 
of them with your little finger only. 

Lab. What if I do touch them ? 

Teach. That very instant, upon my faith. I’ll make a hand- 
ball^ of you, and while you’re in the air I’ll belabour you 
with my fists, you most perjured villain. 

Lab. Am I not to be allowed to take away my femaie 
slaves from the altar of Venus ? 

Bjem. You may not; such is the law with us. 

Lab. I’ve no concern with your laws ; for my part, I shall 
at once carry them both away from here^. If you are in love 
with them, old gentleman {holding out his hand), you must 
down here with the ready cash. 

BiEM. But these women have proved pleasing to Venus. 

Lab. She may have them, if she pays the money. 

B^m. a Goddess, you money? Now then, that you 

* A hang-galbws) — Ver. 717. “ Fiircifero.” He sneeringly alludes to Tracha- 
llo’s position as a slave, and bis liabibty to have the punishment of tho “ furca” 
inflicted on him. 

hand-haU) — Ver. 721*2. These lines are thus rendered in one version: 
“Instantly I will make you a prize-fighting pair of bellows, and while you 
are drawing breath, will belabour you with my fists.” The allusion, however, 
is clearly to a ball blown up like our footballs, and struck with the clenched fist, 
the merit of the game being not to let it come to the ground. 

* Away from here ) — Ver. 725. “Foras." Pnfcably in siloslon to the^ court 
Defore the Tempi®- 
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may understand my determination, only do you commence in 
mere joke to offer them the very slightest violence ; I’ll send 
you away from here with such a dressing, that you won’t 
know your own self. You, therefore {turning to his Seb- 
VANTs), when I give you the signal, if you don’t beat his eyes 
out of his head, I’ll trim you round about with rods just like 
beds of myrtle^ with bulrushes. 

Lab. You are treating me with violence. 

Tkach. What, do you even upbraid us with violence, you 
flagrant specimen of fiagitiousness ? Lab. You, you thrice- 
dotted villain^, do you dare to speak abusively to me ? 

Tkach. I am a thrice-dotted villain ; I confess it ; you are 
a strictly honorable man ; ought these women a bit the less 
to be free ? 

Lab. What — free? Tkach. Aye, and your mistresses, 
too, i’ faith, and from genuine Greece® ; for one of them was 
born at Athens of free-born parents. 

DiEM. What is it I hear from you ? 

Tkach. That she {pointing to Pal;f:stka) was bom at 
Athens, a free-born woman. lliEM. (to Tkachalio). Prithee 
is she a countrywoman of mine ? 

Tkach. Are you not a Cyrenian? Djem. No; born at 
Athens in Attica, bred and educated there. 

Tkach. Prithee, aged sir, do protect your countrywomen. 

D^M. (aside). O daughter, when I look on her, separated 
from me you remind me of my miseries : (aloud) she who was 
lost by me when three years old ; now, if she is living, she’a 
iust about as tall, I’m sure, as she. (Vointing to Paljestka.) 

Lab. I paid the money down for these two, to tlieir owners, 
of whatever country they were. What matters it to me 
whether they were born at Athens or at Thebes, so long as 
they are rightfully in servitude as my slaves ? 

Tkach. Is it so, you impudent fellow ? What, are you, 
a cat prowling after maidens, to be keeping children here 

* Beds of myrtle) — ^Ver. 732. “Myrteta.” This may allude to bundles of 
myrtle (which was sacred to Venus), bound with rushes and hung about the 
Temple, or else to beds of myrtle in front of the Temple, with small fences round 
them, made of rushes. 

2 Thrice-dotted villain) — Ver. 734. “ Trifurcifcr.” Literally, “ one ])unished 
^ith the ‘furca’ three times,” meaning a “ thief,” or “ villain three times over.''* 
See the Aulularia, 1. 281, and the Note (where read “ punished with the ‘ lurca’”), 

* Genuine Greece) — Ver. 737. Perhaps in contradistinction to ISicily, wbicll 
was only colonized by Greeks. 

YOL. II. 
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kidnapped from their parents and destroying them in yoitf 
disgraceful calling ? But as for this other one, I really don’t 
know what her country is ; I only know that she’s more de- 
serving than yourself, you most abominable rascal. 

Lab. Are these women your property ? 

Track. Come to the trial, then, which of the two according 
to his back is the more truthful ; if you don’t bear more com- 
pliments^ upon your back than any ship of war^ has nails, then 
I’m the greatest of liars. Afterwards, do you examine mine, 
when I’ve examined yours; if it shall not prove to be so 
untouched, that any leather flask maker^ will say that it is a 
hide most capital and most sound for the purposes of his 
business, what reason is there why 1 shouldn’t mangle you 
with stripes, even till you have your belly full ? Why do you 
stare at them ? If you touch them I’ll tear your eyes out. 

Lab. Yet notwithstanding, although you forbid me to do 
I’ll at once carry them ofl* both together with me. 

D^m. What will you do? Lab. I’ll bring Vulcan ; he is 
an enemy to Yenus^. (Goes towards Djbmones’ cottage.) 

Teach. Whither is he going ? 

Lab. (calling at the door), HaUo ! Is there anybody here ? 
Hallo! Isay. 

DiEM. If you touch the door, that very instant, upon my 
faith, you shall get a harvest upon your face with fists foi* 
your pitchforks^. 

Seev. We keep no fire, we live upon dried figs. 

' Compliments') — Ver. 753. “ Offerumenta,” according^ to P’estus, signified an 
ofiering to the Gods; and as these were fixed to the walls of the Temples, Tra- 
chalio calls the lashes of the scourge or rod, when applied to the back of the 
delinquent slave, by the same term. 

2 S/np of Ver. 764. “ Longa navis.” Literally, “ft long ship.” ShijH 

of war were thus called by the Greeks. 

* Leather fask maker) — Ver. 756. “ Ampullarius.” “ A maker of ampullae,’ 
or leather bottles. They were of a big-bellied form, with a narrow neck. 

* An enemy to Venus) — Ver. 761. In so saying, he alludes to the intrigue of 
Venus with Mars, which was discovered by the device of Vulcan, her injured 
husband. For the story, see the Metamorphoses of Ovid, B. 4, 1. 73, and the 
Art of Love, B. 2, 1. 562. 

* Fists for your pitchforks) — Ver. 763. “ Mergis pugneis.” Echard, in his 
translation, explains this: “As they lift up their pitchforks to heap com, so will 
I lift up my fists, and heap a whole harvest of cuffs on your face.” “ Merga” 
means “ a pitchfork ;” and, according to Festus, it was so called from its re- 
semblance when dipped into the hay to the action of the “ oiergus,” or “ didapper 
when dipping into the sea. 
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Djeh. I’ll find the fire, if only I have the oppu rtuniiy of 
kindling it upon your head. 

Lab. Faith, I’ll go somewhere to look for some fire, 

DiEM. What, when you’ve found it ? 

Lab. I’ll be making a great fire here. 

DiEM. What, to. be burning^ a mortuary sacrifice for your- 
self ? Lab. No, but I’ll burn both of these alive here upon 
the altar. 

Da?m. I’d like that. For, by my troth, I’ll forthwith seize 
you by the head and throw you into the fire, and, half-roasted, 
I’ll throw you out as food for the great birds. (Aside.) When 
1 come to a consideration of it with myself, this is that ape, 
that wanted to take away those swallows from the nest 
against my will, as I was dreaming in my sleep. 

Teach. Aged sir, do you know what I request of you ? 
That you will protect these females and defend them from 
violence, until I fetch my master. 

D^m. Go look for your master, and fetch him here. 

Teach. But don’t let him DiEM. At his own ex- 

treme peril, if he touches them, or if be attempts to do so. 

Teach, Take care. DiEM. Due care is taken ; do you be off. 

Teach. And watch him too, that he doesn’t go away any- 
where. For we have promised either to give the executioner 
a great talent, or else to produce this fellow this very day. 

DiEM. Do you only be off. I’ll not let him get away, 
while you are absent. 

Teach. I’ll be back here soon. (Exit Teachaho. 

Scene Y. — DiEMONEs, Labbax, PaloEstea, Ampelisca, and 
Servants. 

Da3m. (to Labeax, who is struggling with the Servants). 
Which, you Procurer, had you rather do, be quiet with a 
thrashing, or e’en as it is, without the thrashing, if you had 
the choice ? 

Lab. Old fellow, I don’t care a straw for what you say. My 
own women, in fact, I shall drag away this instant from the 
altar by the hair, in spite of yourself, and Venus, and supreme 
Jove. 

* To he burning) — Ver. 767. Festus tells ns that “ humanum” was a ’‘mor- 
Inary sacrifice,” or “ offering to the dead.” In his question, therefore, Daemc nea 
mplies a wish to know wliether Labrax is about to put an end to himself. It 
€M allowable to drive away those who fled to the altar by the agency of tire. 

B U 
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Dj:m. Just touch them. Lab. ingoing towards them), 
1* troth, I surely will touch them. 

DiEM. Just come then; only approach this way. 

Lab. Only bid both those fellows, then, to move away 
from there. 

Da:m. On the contrary, they shall move towards you. 

Lab. I’ faith, for my own part, I don’t think so. 

D^.m. If they do move nearer to you, what will you do ? 

Lab. I’ll retire. But, old fellow, if ever I catch you in 
the city, never again^ upon my faith, shall any one call me a 
Procurer, if I don’t give you some most disagreable sport. 

DiEM. Do what you threaten. But now, in the mean- 
time, if you do touch them, a heavy punishment shall be 
inflicted on you. 

Lab. How heavy, in fact ? D-EM. Just as much as is suffi- 
cient for a Procurer. 

Lab. These threats of yours I don’t value one straw ; I 
certainly shall seize them both this instant without your 
leave. 

D^m. Just touch them. Lab. By my troth, I surely 
will touch them. 

D^m. You will touch them, but do you know with what 
result ? Go then, Turbalio, with all haste, and bring hither 
from out of the house two cudgels. 

Lab. Cudgels ? Djem. Aye, good ones ; make haste 
speedily. (Tukbalio goes in,) I’ll let you have a reception 
this day in proper style, as you are deserving of. 

Lab. {aside). Alas! cursedly unfortunate. I lost my head- 
piece in the ship ; it would now have been handy for me, if it 
had been saved. {To D^mones.) May I at least address these 
women ? 

D^m. You may not * # # # # 

(Tuebalio enters, bringing two cudgels.) WeU now, by my 
faith, look, the cudgel-man is coming very opportunely here. 

Lab. {aside). By my troth, this surely is a tingling for mv 
ears. 

D^m. Come, Sparax, do you take this other cudgel. ( Giving 
him one.) Come, take your stand, one on one side, the othei 
wu ciAe other. Take your stations both of you. {They stand 
naitJi lifted cudgels on each side of the altar.) J ust so. N o w then 
kWend to me : if, i’ faith, that fellow there should this day touch 
inetie women with his finger against their inclination, if you 
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don’t give him a reception^ with thes(» cudgels even to tliat 
degree that he shan’t know w'hich way he is to get home, 
you are undone, both of you. If he shall call for any one, 
do you make answer to this fellow in their stead. But 
he himself shall attempt to get aw^ay from here, that instant, 
as hard as you can, lay on to his legs with your sticks. 

Lab. Are they not even to allow me to go away from here ? 

Djsm:. I’ve said sufficient. And when that servant comes 
here with his master, he that has gone to fetch his master, 
do you at once go home. Attend to this wdth great dili- 
gence, will you. (Djemones goes into his house.) 

Scene YI. — Paljestra, Ampelisca, Lab rax, and the 
Servants. 

Lab. O rare, by my troth, the Temple here is surely 
changed all of a sudden ; this is now the Temple of Her- 
cules* which was that of Venus before ; in such fashion has the 
old fellow planted two statues here with clubs. I’ faith, I 
don’t know now whither in the world I shall fly from here ; 
80 greatly are they both raging now against me, both land 
and sea. Palaestra ! 

Serv. What do you want ? Lab. Away with you, there 
is a misunderstanding between us ; that, indeed, is not my 
Palaestra^ that answers. Harkye, Ampelisca. 

Serv. Beware of a mishap, will you. 

Lab. {aside). So far as they can, the worthless fellows 
advise me rightly enough. (Ahud.) But, harkye, I ask 
you, whether it is any harm to you for me to come nearer to 
these w^omen ? 

^ Their inclination — a reception') — Ver. 811. “Invitos — invitassitis.” He 
hece plays upon the resemblance of the words “ invitos,” signifying “ against 
their will,” and “ invito,” being a verb signifying “ to invite,” and admitting of 
much the same equivocal use as our expression, “ to give a warm reception to.” 

* Temple of Hercules) — Ver. 822. Seeing the servants with their cudgels, he 
18 reminded of Hercules, who was thus depicted, and was called by the Poets 
“ Claviger.” 

• Not my PalcBstra) — Ver, 827. Echard, borrowing the notion from Madame 
Dacier, has the following Note on this passage: “ This ‘ Palaestra’ was a place of 
public exercise, over the gate of which was a statue of Hercules, with an inscrip- 
tion ‘ Palaestra;’ now Labrax, finding this stout fellow with his club, whom befor# 
he had compared to Hercules, answering instead of Palaestra, he wittily all idet 
to that statue, and says that that Palaestra was none of his.” Thornton appears 
to be right iQ considering this a far-fetched conceit on the part of the fair Com* 
«eutatre8A 
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Sebt. "WTiy none at all to ourselves. 

Lab. Will there be any harm to myself? 

Sebt. None at all, if you only take care. 

Lab. What is it that I’m to take care against? 

8ebv. Why, look you, against a heavy mishap. 

Lab. Troth now, prithee, do let me approach them. 

Serv. Approach them, if you like. 

Lab. I’ faith, obligingly done ; I return you thanks, 1*11 
go nearer to them. (^Approaches them.) 

Sebv. Do you stand there on the spot, where you are. 
(^Drags him to his place, with the cudgel over his head.) 

Lab. (^aside). By my faith, I’ve come scurvily off in many 
ways. Still, I’m resolved to get the better of them this day 
by constantly besieging them. 

Scene VII. — Enter Plesidippus and Tbachalio, at a 
distance, on the other side of the stage. 

Ples. And did the Procurer attempt by force and violence 
to drag my mistress away from the altar of Venus ? 

Tracu. Even so. Ples. Why didn’t you kill him on the 
instant ? 

Track. I hadn’t a sword. Ples. You should have taken 
either a stick or a stone. 

Track. What ! ought I to have pelted this most villanous 
fellow with stones like a dog ? * * * * 

* * « * « 

Lab. (aside, on seeing them). By my troth, but I’m un- 
done now ; see, here’s Plesidippus ; he’ll be sweeping me 
away altogether this moment with the dust. 

Ples. Were the damsels sitting on the altar even then 
when you set out to come to me ? 

Track. Yes, and now they are sitting in the same place. 

Ples. Who is now protecting them there ? 

Track. Some old gentleman, I don’t know who, a neigh- 
bour of the Temple of Venus — he gave very kind assistance ; 
he is now protecting them with his servants — I committed 
them to his charge. 

Ples. Lead me straight to the Procurer. Where is this 
fellow ? (fYhey go towards Labeax.) 

Lab. Health to you. Ples. I want none of your healths. 
Make your choice quickly, whether you had rather be seized 
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by your throat wrenched^, or be dragged along ; choose which- 
ever you please, whiie you may. 

Ljlb. I wish for neither. Ples. Be off then, Trachalio, with 
all speed t d the sea-shore ; bid those persons that I brought 
with me to hand over this rascal to the executioner, to come 
from the harbour to the city to meet me ; afterwards return 
hither and keep guard here. I’ll now drag this scoundrelly 
outcast to justice. {Exit Teachxlio. 

Scene YIII. — Plesidippus, Labeax, Palestra, and 
Servants. 

Ples. (to Labrax). Come, proceed to a court of justice. 

Lab. In w hat have I offended ? Ples. Do you ask ? 
Didn’t you receive an earnest of me for this woman (^jpointing 
to Palaestra), and carry her off from here ? 

Lab. I didn’t carry her off. Ples. Why do you deny it ? 

Lab. Troth now, because I put her on board ship ; carry 
her off^, unfortunately, I couldn’t. Por my part, I told you 
that this day I would make my appearance at the Temple 
of Venus ; have I swerved at \A\from that ? Am I not there ? 

Ples. Plead your cause in the court of justice; here a 
word is enough. Follow {They lay hold of him.) 

Lab. {calling aloud). I entreat you, my dear Charmides, 
do come to my rescue ; I am being seized with my throat 
wrenched. 

Scene IX. — Enter Charmides, //ow the Temyle. 

Charm, {looking about). Who calls my name ? 

Lab. Do you see me how I’m being seized? 

Charm. I see, and view it with pleasure. 

Lab. Don’t you venture to assist me ? 

Charm. What person is seizing you ? 

Lab. Young Plesidippus. 

Charm. What you’ve got, put up with ; ’twere better 
for you, with a cheerful spirit, to slink to gaol ; that has be- 
fallen you which many greatly wish for for themselves. 

* Seized by your throat vyrmched) — Ver. 853. “ Rapin te obtorto collo.” Echard 
has the following Note; “ When any person was brought before the Praetor, they 
always threw his gown or cloak about his neck, and led him that way ; and this 
was called ‘ rapi obtorto collo.’ ” 

* Carry her off) — Ver. 863. Tliere is a play or c nibble here upon the words 
“ avehere” and “ provehere,” “ to carry away,” and “to put on board ship,” fot 
tha purpose of being carried away. 
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Lab. What’s that ? Chaem. To find for themselves that 
which they are seeking. 

Lab. I entreat you, do follow me. Chaem. Ton try to 
persuade me, just like what you are : you are being taken ofi 
to gaol, for that reason is it you entreat me to follow you ? 

Ples. {to Labeax). Do you still resist ? 

Lab. I’m undone. Ples. I trust that may prove the 
truth. You, my dear Palaestra and Ampelisca, do you re- 
main here in the meanwhile, until I return hither. 

Seev. I would advise them rather to go to our house, 
until you return. 

Ples. I’m quite agreable; you act obligingly. {The 
Seevants open the door of the cottage, and Paljestea and 
Ampelisca go in) 

Lab. You are thieves to me. Seev. How, thieves ? 

Ples. Lead him along. {The Seev ants seize him) 

Lab. (calling out). I pray and entreat you, Palaestra. 

Ples. Follow, you hang-dog. Lab. Guest, Charmides ! 

Chaem. I am no guest of yours; I repudiate your hospL 
tality. Lab. What, do you slight me in this fashion ? 

Chaem. I do so ; I’ve been drinking with you once already^ 

Lab. May the Deities confound you. 

Chaem. To that person of yours, say that. (Plesidippus 
leads Labeax off, followed hy the Seevants.) 

Scene X. — Chaemides, alone. 

Chaem. I do believe that men are transformed, each into 
a different beast. That Procurer, I guess, is transformed 
into a stock-dove^ ; for, before long, his neck will be in the 
Itocks. He’ll to-day be building his nest in the gaol. Still, 
Bowever, I’ll go, that I may be his advocate, — if by my aid 
he may possibly be sentenced any the sooner. 

* Once already) — Ver. 884. He alludes to the drenching he has had in the 
sea, by reason of his acquaintance with Labrax, and means to say that one 
such reception is quite sufficient for his life, 

* A stock-dove) — Ver. 887. He puns upon the resemblance between the word 
“ columbar,” “ a collar,” into which the head was inserted by way of punishment, 
and “ ( olumbus,” a “ pigeon.” The notion of prese/ ring the pun, by nshg the 
word ^‘Stock-dove,” is Echard’s. The plural ot die word ^^colamber*' wai 
tlio used to signify a dove-cot. 
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Act IV^. — ScEiTE I. 

Enter DiEMOKES,/row his cottage. 

DiEM. (to himself?^ *Twas rightly done, and it .s a pleasure 
this day for me to have given aid to these young women; I 
have now found some dependants, and both of them of comely 
looks and youthful age. But my plaguy wdfe is watching me 
in all ways, lest I should be giving any hint to the young 
women. But I wonder what in the world my servant Gripua 
is about, who went last night to the sea to fish. Troth, he 
had done wiser if he had slept at home ; for now he throws 
away both his pains and his nets, seeing what a storm there 
now is and was last night. I’ll thoroughly cook upon my 
fingers what he has caught to-day ; so violently do I see the 
ocean heaving. (A hell rings.) But my wife’s calling me to 
breakfast ; I’ll return home. She’ll now be filling my ears 
with her silly prating. (Goes into the cottage^ 

Scene II. — Enter Geipus, dragging a net enclosing a 
wallet, hy a rojpe. 

Grip, (to himself). These thanks do I return to Neptune, 
my patron, who dwells in the salt retreats, the abode of fishes, 
inasmuch as he has despatched me finely laden on my return 
from his retreats, and from his Temples, laden with most 
abundant booty, with safety to my boat, which in the stormy 
sea made me master of a singular and rich haul. In a won- 
drous and incredible manner has this haul turned out prosper- 
ously for me, nor yet have I this day taken a single ounce 
weight of fish, but only that which I am here bringing witli 
me in my net. Por when I arose in the middle of the night, 
and without sloth, I preferred profit to sleep and rest ; in the 
raging tempest, I determined to try how I might lighten the 
poverty of my master and my own servitude, not sparing of 
my own exertions. Most worthless is the man that is sloth- 
ful, and most detestably do I hate that kind of men. It be- 
hoves him to be vigilant who wishes to do his duty in good 
time ; for it befits him not to be waiting until his master 
arouses him to his duties. For those who sleep on for the 

' Act IV.) Echard remarks that the interval between the last Act and thif 
ia filled up with Plesidippus carrying Labrax before the Praetor and his trial, aik 
likewise with what passes in Daemones* house. 
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love of it, rest without profit to themselves and to their own 
cost. But now I, who have not been slothful, have found 
that for myself through which to be slothful if I should 
choose. {Points to the wallet.') This have I found in the sea 
to-day ; whatever’ s in it, it’s something heavy that’s in it ; I 
think it’s gold that’s in it. And not a single person is there 
my confidant in the matter. Now, Gripus, this opportunity 
has befallen you, that the Praetor^ might make you a free man 
from among the multitude. Now, thus shall I do, this is my 
determination ; I’U come to my master cleverly and cunningly, 
little by little I’ll promise money for my freedom, that I may 
be free. Now, when I shall be free, then, in fine, I’ll provide 
me land and houses^ and slaves : I’ll carry on merchandize 
with large ships : among the grandees I shall be considered 
a grandee. Afterwards, for the sake of pleasing myself, I’ll 
build me a ship and I’ll imitate Stratonicus^, and I’ll be 
carried about from town to town. When my greatness is 
far-spread, I shall fortify some great city : to that city I shall 
give the name of “ Gripus,” a memorial of my fame and ex- 
ploits, and there I’ll establish a mighty kingdom. I am re- 
solving here in my mind to prepare for mighty matters. At 
present I’ll hide this booty. But this grandee {pointing to 
himself) is about to breakfast upon vinegar^ and salt, with- 
out any good substantial meat, {Gathers up the net, and 
drags it after him.) 

Scene III. — Enter Trachalio, in haste. 

Teach. Hallo there ! stop. Grip. Why should I stop ? 

Teach. While I coil up this rope^ for you that you are 
dragging. Grip. Now let it alone. 

^ The PrcBtor) — Ver. 927. The slave about to be manumitted, or to receive his 
freedom, was taken before the Praetor, whose lictor laid the “ viudicta ” or 
“ festuca,” “ the rod of liberty,” on the head of the slave, on which he received 
his freedom. 

* Land and housee)—Ver. 930. Is not this wonderfully like Alnaschar’s reverie 
ID the Arabian Nights, so aptly quoted in the Spectator ? 

* Straionicm) — Ver. 932. He was the treasurer of Philip of Macedon and 
Alexander the Great, and was famed for his wealth among the Greeks, as Crassus 
was among the Romans. 

* [Tpon vinegar^ — Ver. 937. He alludes to the “ posca,” or vinegar and water, 
which formed the beverage of tlie slaves, and which is mentioned by Palaestrio in 
the Miles Gloriosus, 1. 836. 

* This rope)— Ver. 938. This is the first mentioii of the “ rudens,” or “ net- 
rope,” from which the Play derives its name. 
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8c. 111. fisherman’s rope. 

Tbach. Troth, but I’U assist you. What’s kindly done to 
worthy men, isn’t thrown away. ^ ^ 

. Lpe.t 

wniug my dripK net without the scaly race ? 

Tbach. 1’ fait^ I’m not wishing lor fish so much as I 

are, you are worrying me to 

nmotaUowyoutogoaway 

^^°GE^m^Take^you care of a mishap, please; but 

why the plague are you dragging me back . 

'I'bacu. Listen. Geip. 1 won t 

Teach But, upon my faith, you shall listen. 

what I want to teU you. Grip. Say on, ;«Late er it is^ 
Teach See whether any person is touting near 
(Lit back.) Gmi. Wky. 

’''Scr*& it" “ W ». siy ;»• »>™ S««'> ' 

Geip. What’s the business ? Only tell me. 

Teach I’ll tell you ; keep silence ; it only you g 

me your word that you won’t J^whoever 

Geip. I do give you my word ; 1 11 be true to you, wu 

^'TuTch Listen I saw a person commit a theft ; I knew 

»« ‘"Mrs; 

o fli^roverv to the owner. He Qian t even ^ i. it p 
LS Ifiat is it fair should be given me out of it? 

Half, I trust you will say. ^ j 

Grip. Aye, even more ; bat unless ne giv 

it ought to be told to the o’roer. 

Teach. I’ll act on your advice. Now give me yo 
tion ; for it is to yourself all this relates. 

Geip. What has been done by me/ 
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Tbich. {pointing at the wallet). I’ve known tke persoxi 
for a long time to whom that wallet belongs. 

Grip. What do you mean ? 

Teach. And in what manner it was lost. 

Grip. But I know in what manner it was found ; and I 
know the person who found it, and who is now the owner. 
That, i’ faith, is not a bit the more your matter than it is my 
own. I know the person to whom it now belongs ; you, the 
person to whom it formerly belonged. This shall no indivi- 
dual get away from me ; don’t you be expecting to get it in 
a hurry. 

Teach. If the owner comes, shan’t he get it away ? 

Grip. That you mayn’t be mistaken, no born person is 
there that’s owner of this but my own self — who took this 
in my own fishing. 

Teach. Was it really so? 

Grip. Which fish in the sea will you say ‘‘ is my own ?” 
When I catch them, if indeed I do catch them, they are my 
own ; as my own I keep them. They are not claimed as 
having a right to freedom^, nor does any person demand a 
share in them. In the market I sell them all openly as 
my own wares. Indeed, the sea is, surely, common to all 
persons. 

Teach. I agree to that ; prithee, then, why any the less 
is it proper that this wallet should be common to me ? It 
was found in the sea. 

Grip. Assuredly you are an outrageously impudent fellow ; 
for if this is justice which you are saying, then fishermen 
would be ruined. Inasmuch as, the moment that the fish 
were exposed upon the stalls, no one would buy them ; every 
person would be demanding his own share of the fish for him- 
self ; he would be saying that they were caught in the sea 
that was common to all. 

Teach. What do you say, you impudent ? Do you 
dare to compare a wallet with fish ? Pray, does it appear to 
be the same thing ? 

Grip. The matter doesn’t lie in my power ; when I’ve 

1 Claimed 08 having aright to freedom) — Ver. 973. “ Manu asserere” was 

to assert ” or “ claim the liberty of a slave by action at .aw.” Gripus applies tht 
terra to the fish of the sea, and means to say that when he catches them he sell# 
them as his own “ venales,” or “slaves.” 
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cast my hook and net into the sea, whatever has adhered I 
draw out. Whatever my net and hooks have got, that m 
especial is my own. 

Teach. Nay but, i’ faith, it is not ; if, indeed, you’ve fished 
up any article that’s made^. Geip. Philosopher, you. 

Teach. But look now, you conjurer, did you ever see a 
fisherman wlio caught a wallet-fish, or exposed one for sale in 
the market ? But, indeed, you shan’t here be taking possession 
of all the profits that you choose ; you expect, you dirty 
fellow, to be both a maker of wallets^ and a fisherman. Either 
you must show me a fish that is a wallet, or else you shall 
carry nothing off that wasn’t produced in the sea and has no 
scales. 

Grip. What, did you never hear before to-day that a 
wallet was a fish ? 

Teach. Villain, there is no such fish. 

Geip. Yes, there certainly is ; I, who am a fisherman, know 
it. But it is seldom caught ; no fish more rarely comes near 
the land. 

Teach. It’s to no purpose; you hope that you can be 
cheating me, you rogue. Of what colour is it ? 

Grip, {looldncj at the ivallet). Of this colour very few are 
caught : some are of a purple skin, there are great and black 
ones also. 

Teach. I understand; by my troth, you’ll be turning into 
a wallet-fish I fancy, if you don’t take care ; your skin will 
be purple, and then afterwards black. 

Grip, (aside'). What a villain this that I have met with 
to-day ! 

Teach. We are w'asting w'ords; the day wears apace. 
Consider, please, by whose arbitration do you wish us to 
proceed ? 

Grip. By the arbitration of the wallet. 

Teach. Eeally so, indeed ? You are a fool. 

Grip. My respects to you, blister Thales*’^. (Ooing.) 

' Article that's made') — Ver. 986. “ Va.s.” An utensil or article that is manu- 
factured. 

* Maker o/'iraKete)— Ver. 990. ** Vitor,” or “ vietor,” was a maker of “ viduli,*’ 
or “ w'allets,” which were made of osier, and then covered with leather of various 
colours. 

» Thales)— Yer. 1003. Tliales of Miletus was one of the seven wise men oi 
Greece. Gri])us ironically calls Trachalio by this name, in reply to the Ovher 
oaving called him a fooL 
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Trach. {holding him ) . You shan’t carry that off this day, 
un_ess you find a place of safe keeping for it, or au umpire, 
by whose arbitration this matter may be settled. 

Grip. Prithee, are you in your senses ? 

Trace. I’m wac?, in need of hellebore. 

Grip. But I’m troubled with sprites ; stiU I shan’t let this 
go. {Hugs the wallet) 

Trace. Only add a single word more, that instant I’ll 
drive my fists smash into your brains. This instant on this 
spot, just as a new napkin is wont to be wrung, I’ll wring 
out of you whatever moisture there is, if you don’t let this 
go. {Seizes the wallet) 

Grip. Touch me ; I’ll dash you down on the ground just 
in such fashion as I’m in the habit of doing with a poly- 
pus fish^. Would you like to fight? {Assumes a hoxing aU 
titude) 

Trace. What need is there ? Nay, in preference, divide 
the booty. 

Grip. You can’t get anything from here but harm to your» 
self so don’t expect it. I’m taking myself off. 

Trace. But I’ll turn aside your ship from that direction, 
that you mayn’t be off anywhere — stop. {Stands in front of 
him, and holds the rope) 

Grip. If you are the helmsman of this ship, I’ll be the 
pilot. Let go of the rope now, you villain. 

Trace. I will let go ; do you let go of the wallet. 

Grip. I’ faith, you shall never this day become a scrap the 
more wealthy from this. 

Trace. You cannot convince me by repeatedly denying, 
unless either a part is given me, or it is referred to arbitra- 
tion, or it is placed in safe keeping. 

Grip. What, that which I got out of the sea ? 

Trace. But I spied it out from the shore. 

Grip. — With my own pains and labour, and net and boat. 

Trace. If now the owner, whose property it is, were to 
come, how am I, who espied from afar that you had taken 
this, a bit the less the thief than yourself? 

Grip. None whatever. {Going) 

Trace, {seizing the net). Stop, you whip-knave ; just let 

' With a polypus Jish)---Yer. 1010. The polypus not being eatable, the 
nee would throw it violently on the ground on findi'ag it m the neU. 
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me learn of you by what reasoning I am not the sharer, 
and yet the thief. 

Grip. I don’t knew ; neither do I know these city laws 
of yours, only that I affirm that this is mine. (^Looks at the 
wallet!) 

Track. And I, too, say that it is mine. 

Grip. Stay now ; I’ve discovered by what method you may 
ie neither thief nor sharer. 

Teach. By what method ? 

Grip. Let me go away from here ; you quietly go your 
own way, and don’t you inform against me to any one, and 
I won’t give anything to you. You hold your tongue ; I’ll 
be mum. This is the best and the fairest plan. 

Track. Well, what proposition do you venture to make ? 

Grip. I’ve made it already ; for you to go away, to let go 
of the rope, and not to be a nuisance to me. 

Track. Stop while I propose terms. 

Grip. I’ faith, do, prithee, dispose^ of yourself forthwith, 

Trach. Do you know any one in these parts ? 

Grip, My own neighbours I must know. 

Teach. Where do you live here ? Grip, {pointing). At 
a distance out away yonder, as far off as the farthest fields. 

Teach, {pointing to the cottage of The person 

that lives in that cottage, should you like it to be decided by 
Lis arbitration ? 

Grip. Let go of the rope for a moment while I step 
aside and consider. 

Teach. Be it so. {Lets go of the rope.) 

Grip, {aside). Capital, the thing’s all right; the whole of 
this booty is my own. He’s inviting me here inside of my 
own abode to my own master as umpire. By my troth, he 
never this day will award three obols away from his own 
servant. Assuredly, this fellow doesn’t know what proposal 
he has been making. {To Trachalio.) I’ll go to the arbi- 
trator with you. 

Track. What then? Grip. Although I know for sure 
that this is my own lawful right, let that be done rather than 
I should now be figliting with you. 


» Propote^igpose) — Ver. 1031-2. He plays on the resemblance of the wwds 
reiero,’ “ to make a proposal,” and “ aufero,” “ to betake one’s self away,” 
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Tuach. Now you satisfy mo. 

G-bip. Although you are driving me before an arbitrator 
whom I don’t know, if he shall administer justice, although 
he is unknown, he is as good as known to me ; if he doesn’t, 
though known, he is the same as thovgh entirely unknown. 

Scene IY. — JEnter D^mones, from his cottage, with Pa- 
L-ESTBA and Ampelisca, and Sebvants. 

D^m. {to the Women). Seriously, upon my faith, young 
women, although I wish what you desire, I’m afraid tliat on 
your account my wife will be turning me out of doors, who’ll 
be saying that I’ve brought harlots here before her very eyes. 
Do you take refuge at the altar rather than Ik 

The Women. We, wretched creatures, are undone. {They 
weep.) 

DjEM. I’ll place you in safety ; don’t you fear. But w'hy 
{turning to the Servants) are you following me out of 
doors ? Since I’m here, no one shall do them harm. Now 
then, be off, I say, in-doors, both of you, you guards from off 
guard. ( They go in.) 

Grip. 0 master, save you. 

DiEM. Save you. How goes it ? 

Teach, {pointing to Gbipus). Is he your servant ? 

Grip. I’m not ashamed to say yes, 

Tracii. I’ve nothing to do with you. 

Grip. Then get you gone hence, will you. 

Tbach. Prithee, do answer me, aged sir ; is he your ser- 
vant ? D.®m. He is mine. 

Tbach. Oh then, that is very good, since he is yours. 
Again I salute you. 

D-em. And I you. Are you he who, not long since, went 
away from here to fetch his master ? 

Tbach. I am he. 

D^m. What now is it that you want ? 

Tbach. {pointing to Gbipus). This is your servant, you 
«ay? 

Djem. He is mine. 

Tbach. That is very good, since he is yours. 

* Rather than /) — Ver. 1048. DsBmones here alludes to the jealous d/spositio!: 
of I is wife, and says that if the damsels do sat ooit hia be shall be obliged 
to << eo in se^ defence. 
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Djsm. What’s the matter ? 

Teach, {^pointing to Geipcs). That’s a rascally fellow 
there. Djem. What has the rascally fellow done to you ? 

Teach. I wish the ancles of that fellow were smashed. 

Da:m. What’s the thing about which you are now disputing 
between yourselves ? 

Teach. I’ll tell you. Geip. No, I’U tell you. 

Teach. I fancy I’m to move the matter first. 

Geip. If indeed you were a decent person, you would 
be moving yourself off from here. 

DiEM. Gripus, give attention, and hold your tongue. 

Geip. In order that that fellow may speak first ? 

D^m. Attend, Itellyou. {To Teachalio.) Do you say on. 

Geip. Will you give the right of speaking to a stranger 
sooner than to your own servant ? 

Teach. 0 dear ! how impossible it is for him to be kept 
quiet. As I was beginning to say, that Procurer, w'hom 
some little time since you turned out of the Temple of 
Venus — see {pointing at the wallet), he has got his wallet. 

Geip. I haven’t got it. Teach. Do you deny that which 
I see with my own eyes ? 

Geip. But I only wish you couldn’t see. I have got it, 
and I haven’t got it ; why do you trouble yourseff about mo, 
what things I do ? 

Teach. In what way you got it does matter, whether 
rightfully or wrongfully. 

Geip. If I didn’t take it in the sea, there’s not a reason 
why you shouldn’t deliver me up to the cross. If I took it in 
the sea with my net, how is it yours rather than my own ? 

Teach, {to D^mones). He is deceiving you; the matter 
happened in this way, as I am telling you. 

Geip. What do you say ? Teach. So long as the per- 
son that has the first right to speak is speaking, do {to Dj?' 
Mones) put a check on him, please, if he belongs to you. 

Geip. What, do you wish the same thing to be done to 
myself, that your master has been accustomed to do to your- 
self ? If he is in the habit of putting a check upon you, 
t his master of ours isn’t in the habit of doing so wnth us. 

Djsm. {to Teachalio). In that remark only has he got tho 
better^ of you. What do you want now ? Tell me. 

* Em he got the 6c«er)— Ver. 1076. In the use of the word ** comprimere.” as 

VOL. II. I 
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Track. For iny part, I neither ask for a share of that 
wallet tliere, nor liave I ever said this day that it is my own ; 
but in it there is a little casket that belongs to this female 
(^pointinfi to Palaestra), whom a short time since I averred 
to be free born. 

DiEM. You are speaking of her, I suppose, whom a short 
time since you said was my countrywoman P 

Trach. Just so ; and those trinkets which formerly, when 
little, she used to wear, are there in that casket, which is in 
that wallet. This thing is of no service to him, and will be 
of utility to her, poor creature, if he gives it up, by means of 
which to seek for her parents. 

D^m. I’ll make him give it up ; hold your tongue. 

Grip. I’ faith, I’m going to give nothing to that fellow. 

Trach. I ask for nothing but the casket and the trinkets^. 

Grip. What if they are made of gold ? 

Teach. What’s that to you ? Gold shall be paid for gold, 
silver shall have its weight in silver in return. 

Grip. Please let me see the gold ; after that I’ll let you 
see the casket. 

Djem. {to Gripus). Do you beware of punishment, and 
hold your tongue. {To Traciialio.) As you commenced to 
speak do you go on. 

Track. This one thing I entreat of you, that you will have 
compassion on this female, if, indeed, this wallet is that Pro- 
curer’s, which I suspect it is. In this matter, I’m saying 
nothing of certainty to you, but only on conjecture. 

Grip. Do you see how the rascal’s w^heedling him ? 

Trach. Allow me to say on as I commenced. If this is 
the w'allet that belongs to that villain whose I say it is, these 
women here will be able to recognize it ; order him to show 
it to them. 

indecent dovhle entendre is intended ; and agreeing with Gripiis’s remark, that 
the word in that sense could not be applied to him, Dseraones says that Gripus is 
right there, at all events. 

^ The trinkets) — Ver. 1086. These “crepimdia,” “trinkets” or “ toys,” seem 
to have been not unlike the amulets, or charms, in metal, of the present day. As 
kidnapping was in ancient times much more prevalent than now, these little arti- 
cles, if carefully preserved by the child, might be the means of leading to the 
discovery of its parents ; at the same time it may be ^*ustly asked how it came ta 
pass that the kidnapper shouM allov such damning evidence of his viJIany to 
remain in existence. 
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Grip. Saj you so ? To show it to them ? 

Djem. He doesn’t say unreasonably, Gripus, that the 
wallet should be shown. 

Grip. Yes, i’ faith, confoundedly unreasonably. 

DiEM. How so ? Grip. Because, if I do show it, at once 
they’ll say, of course, that they recognize it. 

Teach. Source of villany, do you suppose that all other 
people are just like yourself, you author of perjury ? 

Grip. All this I easily put up with, so long as he (^jpoinU 
ing to D^mones) is of my way of thinking^. 

Teach. But now he is against you ; from this (^'pointing to 
the wallet) will he obtain true testimony. 

DiEM. Gripus, do you pay attention. (Ih Trachalio.) 
You explain in a tew w^ords what it is you w^ant ? 

Teach. Bor my part, I have stated it ; but if you haven’t 
understood me. I’ll state it over again, l^oth of these w'omen 
{pointing to them), as I said a short time since, ought to be 
free ; (pointing to PALiESTEA) she was stolen at Athens when 
a little girl. 

Grip. TeU me what that has got to do with the w^allet, 
whether they are slaves or whether free women ? 

Teach. You wish it all to be told over again, you rascal, so 
that the day may fail us. 

D-EM. Leave off your abuse, and explain to me what I’ve 
been asking. 

Teach. There ought to be a casket of wicker-work^ in 
that wallet, in which are tokens by means of which she may 
be enabled to recognize her parents, by whom, when little, she 
was lost at Athens, as I said before. 

Grip. May Jupiter and the Gods confound you. What 
do you say, you sorcerer of a fellow ? What, are these wo- 
men dumb, that they are not able to speak for themselves ? 

Teach. They are silent for this reason, because a silent 
woman is always better than a talking one. 

* Of my way of thinking) — Ver. 1 100. “ Dum hie hinc k me sentiat."* This is 
clearly the meaning, though one translation renders this line thus: “ I easily bear 
all those things until tliis fellow may feel that he must go away hence from me.” 
Trach. (moving further off). “ But now,” &c. 

* Casket of wicker-work) — Ver. 1109. “ Caudeam,” Festus tells us that this 
kind or casKet was made of wicker, and received its name from its resemblance to 
A horse’s tail, “ cauda ;” others, however, perhaps with more probability, derive it 
from “ caudex,” “ a piece of wood.” 

i2 
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Grip. Tlien, i’ faith, by your way of speaking, you are 
neither a man nor a woman to my notion. 

Teach. How so ? Grip. Why, because neither talking 
nor silent are you ever good for anything. Prithee (to Dje- 
MONEs), shall I ever be allowed to-day to speak ? 

D JiM. If you utter a single word more this day, I’ll break 
your head for you. 

Teach. As I had commenced to say it, old gentleman, I 
beg you to order him to give up that casket to these young 
women ; if for it he asks any reward for himself, it shall be 
paid; whatever else is there besides, let him keep for himself. 

Grip. Now at last you say that, because you are aware it is 
my right ; just now you were asking to go halves. 

Teach. Aye, and even still I ask it. 

Grip. I’ve seen a kite making a swoop, even when he 
got nothing at all however. DiEM. (to Geiptjs). Can’t I 
shut your mouth without a drubbing ? 

Grip, (pointing to Teachalio). If that fellow is silent, 
I’ll be silent: if he talks, allow me to talk in my own 
behalf. 

D^m. Please now give me this wallet, Gripus. 

Grip. I’ll trust it to you ; but for you to return it me, if 
there are none of those things in it. 

DiEM. It shall be returned. Grip. Take it. (Gives him 
the ivallet.) 

DiEM. Now then listen, Palaestra and Ampelisca, to this 
which I say : is this the wallet, in which this Frocurer said 
that your casket was ? 

Pal. It is the same. Grip, (aside'). Troth, to my sorrow, 
I’m undone ; how on the instant, before she well saw it, she 
said that it was it. 

Pal. I’ll make this matter plain to you, instead of difficult. 
There ought to be a casket of wicker-work there in that 
wallet ; whatever is in there I’ll state by name ; don’t you 
show me anything. If I say wrong, I shall then have said 
^his to no purpose ; then you shall keep these things, what- 
ever is in there for yourselves. But if the truth, then I en- 
tnjat you that what is my own may be restored to me. 

D/EM. I agree ; you ask for bare justice only^ in my way of 
thinking, at least. 

Grip. But, i* faith, in mine, for extreme injustice; what if 
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Bhe IS a •vv’itcli or a sorceress, and shall mention exactly 
everything that’s in it ? Is a sorceress to have it ? 

D^m. She shan’t get it, unless she telis the truth ; in vain 
wiU she^ be conjuring. Unloose the wallet, then (^givinc/ it to 
Geiptjs), that as soon as possible I may know what is the truth. 

Geip. (Jirst unfastens the straps of the wallet, and then 
hands Master). Take it^, it’s unfastened. (DjEMones 

takes out the casket.) Alas, I’m undone ; I see the casket. 

D.®m. {holding it up, and addressing Paljsstra). Is this it ? 

Pal. That is it. O rny parents, here do I keep you locked 
up ; here have I enclosed both my wealth and my hopes of 
recognizing you. 

Grip, {aside). Then, by my faith, the Gods must be enraged 
with you, whoever you are, who fasten up your parents in so 
narrow a compass. 

DjEM. Grip us, come hither, your cause is being tried. {To 
Pal^estra.) Do you, young woman, away at a distance there 
say what’s in it, and of what appearance ; mention them all. 
By my troth, if you make ever so slight a mistake, even it 
afterwards you wish, madam, to correct yourself, you’ll be 
making a great mistake. 

Grip. You demand what’s real justice. Trach. By my 
troth, then, he doesn’t demand yourself ; for you are the op- 
posite of justice. 

Djem. Now then, say on, young woman. Gripus, give at- 
^ntion and hold your tongue. 

Pal. There are some trinkets. D^m. {looking in the 
casket). See, here they are, I espy them. 

Grip, {aside). In the first onset I am worsted; {takes hold 
of the arm o/DjEMONEs) hold, don’t be showing. 

D^m. Of what description are they ? Answer in their 
order. Pal. In the first place, there’s a little sword of 
gold, with an inscription. 

' In vain will Me)— Ver. 1141. By this he clearly means to say that conjuring 
!8 all nonsense, and that she has no chance of telling what is in it merely by 
guessing. 

* Take it)— Yer. 1143. “ Hoc habe.” This, though not adopted by Fleckeisen, 
seems to be the right reading, and we have followed the conjecture of the learned 
Rost in adopting it. Gripus undoes the strap, then holds the wallet to his master, 
saying, “ Take it, it’s unfastened.” Daemones takes it, and at once draws out the 
casket, on seeing which Gripus makes an exclamation of surprise and disappoint* 
Wktnu 
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DiEM. Just tell me, what the characters are upon that 
little sword. 

Pal. The name of myfather. J^’ext, on the other side, there'^s 
a little two-edged axe, of gold likewise, with an inscription : 
there on the axe is the name of my mother. 

Djem. Stay ; tell me, what’s the name of your lather upon 
the little sword ? 

Pal. DaBmones. Djem. Immortal Gods ! where in the 
world are my hopes ? 

Grip. Aye, by my troth, and where are mine ? 

Djem. Do proceed forthwith, I entreat you. 

Grip. Cautiously, or else (aside) away to utter perdition. 

DiEM. Say, what’s the name of your mother, here upon 
the little axe ? 

Pal. Daedalis. D^em. The Gods w^ill that 1 should be pre- 
served. 

Grip. But that I should be ruined. 

DiEM. This must be my own daughter, Gripus. 

Grip. She may be for me, indeed. (To Trachalio.) May 
all the Gods confound you who this day saw me with your 
eyes, and myself as well for a blockhead, who didn’t look 
about a hundred times first to see that no one was watching 
me, before I drew the net out of the water. 

Pal. Next, there's a little knife of silver, and two little 
hands linked together, and then a little sow. 

Grip, (aside). Nay, then, go and bo hanged, you with 
your little sow and with your little pigs. 

Pal. There’s also a golden cbop^, which my father pre- 
sented to me upon my birthday. 

DiEM. Undoubtedly there is ; hut I cannot restrain myself 

* A golden drop)^Ver. 1171. The “ bulla” was a ball of metal, so called from 
its resemblance in shape to a drop or bubble of water. These were especially worn 
by the Roman children, susj^ended from the neck, and were generally made of thin 
plates of gold, of about the size of a walnut. The use of them was derived 
from the people of Etruria , and though originally used solely by the children of 
the Patricians, they were subsequently worn by all of free birth. The children 
of the “ libertini,” or “ freed-men,” wore bullie,” but made of leather. The 
“ bulla ” was laid aside at the same time as the “ toga praetexta,” and was on 
that occasion consecrated to the Lares. It must be owned that the “little sow,” 
mentioned in the line before, was rather a curious sort of trinket. Thornton tbinki 
that the word “ sucula admitted of a ayuble entendre^ though of what natnn 
ta now unknown. 
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any longer from embracing you. My daughter, blessings on 
you ; I am that father who begot you ; I am I38Bmones, and see, 
your mother Daedalis is in the house here (pointinq to his 
cottage). 

Amp. {embracing him). Blessings on you, my unlooked- 
for father. 

DiEM. Blessings on you ; how joyously do I embrace you. 

Teach. ’Tis a pleasure to me^ inasmuch as this falls to 
your lot from your feelings of affection. 

Dmm. Come then, Trachalio, if you can, bring that wallet 
into the house. 

Teach, {taking the wallet). See the villany of G-ripus ; 
inasmuch, Gripus, as this matter has turned out unfortu- 
nately for you, I congratulate you. 

D^m. Come, then, let’s go, my daughter, to your mother, 
who will be better able to enquire of you into this matter 
from proofs ; who had you more in her hands, and is more 
thoroughly acquainted with your tokens. 

Teach. Let’s all go hence in-doors, since we are giving 
our common aid. 

Pal. hollow me, Ampelisca. Amp. That the Gods favour 
you, it is a pleasure to me. ( They all go into the cottage of 
biEMONES, excep Geipus.) 

Scene Y. — Geipus, alone, 

Geip. {to himself). Am I not a blockhead of a fellow, to 
have this day fished up that wallet ? Or, when I had fished 
it up, not to have hidden it somewhere in a secret spot ? By 
my troth, I guessed that it would be a troublesome booty for 
me, because it fell to me in such troublous weather. I’ faith, 
I guess that there’s plenty of gold and silver there. What ia 
there better for me than to be off hence in-doors and secretly 
hang myself — at least for a little time, until this vexation 
passes away from me ? {Goes into the cottage.) 

Scene YI. — Enter DiEMONES,/ro7?^ his cottage, 

D.®m. {to himself) 0 ye immortal Gods, what person is there 
more fortunate than I, who unexpectedly have discovered my 
daughter ? Isn’t it the fact, that if the Gods will a blessing to 
befall any person, that longed-for pleasure by some means or 
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other, falls to the lot^ of the virtuous ? I this day, a thing 
that I never hoped for nor yet believed, have unexpectedly 
discovered my daughter, and I shall bestow her upon a re- 
spectable young man of noble family, an Athenian, and my 
kinsman. For that reason I wish him to be fetched hither 
to me as soon as possible, and I’ve requested my servant 
to come out here, that he may go to the Forum. Still, I’m 
surprised at it that he isn’t yet come out. I think I’ll go to 
the door. {Opens the door, and looks in,) What do I behold ? 
Embracing her, my wife is clasping my daughter around her 
neck. Her caressing is really almost too foolish and sicken- 
ing^. {Goes to the door again, and calls out.) ’Twere bettjir, 
wife, for an end to be made at last of your kissing; and 
make all ready that I may perform a sacrifice, when I 
come in-doors, in honor of the household Gods, inasmuch as 
they have increased our family. At home I have lambs and 
swine for sacred use. But why, ladies, are you detaining 
that Trachalio ? Oh, I see he’s coming out of doors, very 


Scene VII. — Enter Tnk.CKX'Lio, from the cottage, 

Teacu. (speaking to those within). Wheresoever he shall 
be, I’ll seek Plesidippus out at once, and bring him together 
with me to you. 

DiEM. Tell him how this matter has fallen out about my 
daughter. Eequest him to leave other occupations and to 
come here. 

Teach. Very well^. D^em. Tell him that I’ll give him 
my daughter for a wife. 

Teach. Very well. DiEM. And that I knew his father, 
and that he is a relation of my own* 

Teach. Very well. D^m. But do make haste. 

^ Falls to the lot) — Ver. 1194. He forgets here that “ Self-praise is no recom- 
inendation.” 

^ And sickening) — Ver. 1204. He says this probably out of disgust at the 
wonderful change in his wife’s conduct, who before was tormenting him with 
her jealousy about the girls, and is now kissing and hugging (though naturally 
enough) her long-lost daughter. 

* Very well)— Yer. 1212. “ Licet.” This word b used by Trachalio in answal 
to every thing that Djomones says to him 
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Teach. Very well. 

Djrm. Take care and let a dinner be prepared here at once. 

Teach. Very well. Dj:m. What, all very well ? 

Teach. Very well. But do you know what it is I want 
of you ? That you’ll remember what you promised, that 
this day I’m to be free. 

DiEM. Very well^. Teach. Take care and entreat Plesi- 
dippus to give me my freedom. 

D.EM. Very well. Teach. And let your daughter re- 
quest it ; she’ll easily prevail. 

Dmm. Very w^ell. Teach. And that Ampelisca may marry 
me, when I’m a free man. 

D.EM. Very well. Teach. And that I may experience a 
pleasing return to myself in kindness for my actions. 

D.aEM. Very well. Teach. What, all very well ? 

D^m. Very well. Again I return you thanks. But do 
you make haste to proceed to the city forthwith, and betake 
yourself hither again. 

Teach. Very well. I’ll be here directly. In the mean- 
while, do you make the other preparations that are neces- 
sary. {JEoi^it Teach ALIO. 

DiEM. Very well — may Hercules ill befriend him with hia 
“ very-welling^ he has so stuffed my ears with it. What- 
ever it was I said, “ very well” was the answer. 

Scene VIII. — Enter GrETPirs,/row the cottage. 

Geip. How soon may I have a word with you, Dsernones ? 

Djem. What’s your business, Gripus ? Geip. Toucbiiig 
that wallet, if you are wise, be wise ; keep what goods the 
Gods provide you. 

D^m. Does it seem right to you, that, what belongs to 
another I should assert to be my own ? 

Geip. What, not a thing that I found in the sea ? 

Djem. So much the better does it happen for him who 
lost it ; none the more is it necessary that it should be your 
wallet. 

* Very wetl) — Ver. 1217. Here Dsemones begins to pay him in his own coin, 
and answers him with “ licet” nntil he makes his exit. 

* Hia “ very-%Delling''') — Ver. 1225. “ Cum sua licentia.” In the latter word he 
alludes to Trachalio having bored him with his “ licets,” although, having given 
him a Roland for his Oliver, he might have surely been content with that. 
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Getp. Por this reason are you poor, because you are too 
Bcrupulously righteous. 

D^m. O Grripus, Gripus, in the life of man very many 
traps there are, in what they are deceived by guile. And, by 
my troth, full often is a bait placed in them, which bait if 
any greedy person greedily snaps at, through his own greedi- 
ness he is caught in the trap. He who prudently, skilfully, 
and warily, takes precaution, full long he may enjoy that 
which is honestly acquired. This booty seems to me^ to be 
about to be made a booty of hy me, that it may go hence with 
a greater blessing than it first came. W hat, ought I to con- 
ceal what I know wns brought to me as belonging to an- 
other ? By no means will my friend Daemones do that. ’Tis 
ever most becoming for prudent men to be on their guard 
against this, that tlicy be not themselves confederates wuth 
their servants in evil-doing. Except only when I’m gaming, 
I don’t care for any gain. 

Geip. At times, I’ve seen the Comedians, when acting, in 
this fashion repeat sayings in a wise manner, and be ap- 
plauded for them, when they pointed out this prudent con- 
duct to the public. But when each person went thence his 
own way home, there wasn’t one after the fashion which 
they had recommended. 

DiEM. Go in-doors, don’t be troublesome, moderate your 
tongue. I’m going to give you nothing, don’t you deceive 
yourself. 

Geip. {apart'). Then I pray the Gods that whatcver’s in 
that wallet, whether it’s gold, or whether silver, it may all 
become ashes. {Goes into the cottage.) 

Scene IX. — D^emones, alone, 

DiEM. This is the reason why we have bad servants. Eor 
this master, if he had combined with any servant, would have 
made both himself and the other guilty of a theft. While he 
was thinking that he himself had made a capture, in the 
meantime he himself would have been made a capture : cap- 
ture would have led to capture. Now will 1 go in-doors from 
here and sacrifice ; after that. I’ll at once order the dinn er 
to be cooked for us. ( Goes into the cottage.) 

^ This booty seems to me) — Ver. 1242. This passage is very obscure, and nag 
been variously interpreted. He seems, however, to mean that more good will 
Aome a* restoring the booty to its owner than of keeping it. 
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Act V. — Scene I. 

Enter Plesieippus and Teachalio, at the further end of the 

stage. 

Ples. Tell me all these things over again my life, my 
Trachalio, my freed-man, my patron, aye rather, my father ; 
has PalsBstra found her father and mother ? 

Teach. She has found them. 

Ples. And is she my countrywoman ? 

Teach. So I think. Ples. And is she to marry me ? 

Teach. So I suspect. Ples. Prithee, do you reckon that 
he will betroth her to me ? 

Teach. So I reckon^. Ples. Well, shall I congratulate 
her father too upon his finding her? 

Teach. So I reckon. Ples. Well, her mother too ? 

Teach. So I reckon. Ples. What then do you reckon ? 

Teach. What you ask me, I reckon. 

Ples. Tell me then how much do you reckon it at ? 

Teach. What I, I reckon 

Ples. Then really, do carry over^. Don’t be always 
making a reckoning. 

Teach. So I reckon. Ples. What if I run ? (JPretenda 
to run.) 

Teach. So I reckon. 

Ples. Or rather gently, this way ? {He walks slowly.) 

Teach. So I reckon. 

Ples. Ought I to salute her as weU when I arrive ? 

Teach. So I reckon. Ples. Her father too ? 

Teach. So I reckon. Ples. After that, her mother ? 

Teach. So I reckon. Ples. And what after that ? ^Tien 
I arrive, should I also embrace her father ? 

Teach. So I don’t reckon. Ples. Well, her mother ? 

Teach. So I don’t reckon. Ples. Well, her own self? 

* So I rechon) — Ver. 1269. For the sake of mere nonsense, Trachalio begins to 
trifle with his master, by giving him the answer of “censeo” to evervtliing he 
says ; just as he gave his repeated answers of “licet” to Dsemones before leaving 
® Do carry over) — Ver. 1273. “At sume quidem,” though not given by Fleck- 
eisen, has been here adopted as the reading. “ Censeo” seems to mean “ to 
reckon up,” as well as “to think.” Salma.sius and Gronovius suggest, and witn 
fair reason, that he raciiins jocularly to say, “ Don’t be always reckoning, but cask 
m> and carry over.” 
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Teach. So I don’t reckon. Ples. Confusion, he has 
closed his reckoning^; now when I wish him, he doesn’t 
reckon. 

Tback. You are not in yonr senses ; follow me. 

Ples. Conduct me, my patron, where you please. {They 
go into the cottage ^I)./EM0NES.) 

Scene II . — Tlnter Labeax, at a distance. 

Lab. {to himself). What other mortal being is there living 
this day more wretched than myself, whom before the commis- 
sioned judges^ Plesidippus has just now cast ? Pal®stra has 
just been taken from me by award. I’m ruined outright. But 
I do believe that Procurers were procreated for mere sport ; 
so much do all persons make sport if any misfortune befalls 
a Procurer. Now I’ll go look here, in the Temple of Venus, 
for that other female, that her at least I may take away, the 
O'nly portion of my property that remains. {He retires a 
little distance,) 

Scene III . — Enter Griptjs, the cottage (^D.®mone8, 
with a spit in his hand. 

Grip, {calling to the People within). By the powers, you 
shall never this day at nightfall behold Gripus alive, unless 
the wallet is restored to me. 

Lab. {hehmd). I’m ready to die; when I hear mention 
made anywhere of a wallet, I’m thumped, as it were with a 
stake, upon the breast. 

Grip, {at the door, continuing). That scoundrel is free ; I, 
the person that held the net in the sea, and drew up thft 
wallet, to him you refuse to give anything. 

Lab. {behind) . O ye immortal Gods ! by his talk this 
person has made me prick up my ears. 

^ Closed his rechoning) — Ver. 1279. “Dilectum dimisit.” This expression is 
explained by some Commentators as alluding to the enlisting of soldiers, to which 
the word “ censeo” was applicable. The play on the word “ censeo” throughout 
this Scene is enwrapt in great ct«jurity. 

^ Commissioned judge^i) — Ver. 1282. “ Recuperatores.” These were alw 
called ‘‘judices selecti,” and were “commissioned judges” appointed by ths 
Praetors at Rome for the purpose of trying causes relative to pr',>perty in dispute 
between parties. See the Bacchides, 1. 270. 
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Grip, {continuing). By my troth, in letters a cubit long, 
I’ll immediately post it up in every quarter, “ If any person has 
lost a wallet with plenty of gold and silver, let him come to 
Gripus.” You shan’t keep it as you are wishing. 

Lab. {behind^, I’ faith, this person knows, as I think, who 
has got the wallet. This person must be accosted by me ; ye 
Gods, aid me, I do entreat you. 

{Some one calls Gripus, from within') 

Grip. Why are you calling me back in-doors ? {He rubs 
away at the spit) I w^ant to clean this here before the door. 
But surely this, i’ faith, has been made of rust, and not of 
iron ; so that the more I rub it, it becomes quite red and 
more slender. Why surely this spit has been drugged^ ; it 
does waste away so in my hands. 

Lab. {accosting him). Save you, young man. 

Grip. May the Gods prosper you with your shorn pate^. 

Lab. What’s going on ‘f Grip. A spit being cleaned. 

Lab. How do you do ? 

Grip. Wliat are you F Prithee, are you a medicant^ ? 

Lab. No, i’ faith, I am more than a medicant by one letter. 

Grip. Then you are a “mendicant.” 

Lab. You’ve hit it to a nicety'^. 

Grip. Your appearance seems suitable to it. But what’s 
the matter with you ? 

Lab. Troth, this last night I was shipwrecked at sea 
the vessel was cast away, and to my misfortune I lost there 
(werything that I had. 

Grip. What did you lose ? 

Lab. a wallet with plenty of gold and silver. 

Grip. Do you at all remember what there was in the wallet 

* Has leen drugged) — 1302, He alludes to the rust which has eaten into 
the spit and worn it away. 

2 Your shorn pate) — Ver. 1303. Madame Dacler suggests that Labrax has had 
his hair cut off in consequence of having escaped from shipwreck, which, indeed, 
was often done during the continuance of a storm by those at sea. 

* A medicant) — Ver. 1304. He plays upon the resemblance of the words “ me- 
dicus” and mendicus.” To give effect to the pun, we have, with Thornton, 
coined the word “ inedKaiit,” in the sense of “ doctor” or “ physician.” 

* IJU it to a nicety) — Ver. 1305. “ Tetigisti acu.” Literaliy, * you’ve bit it 
with the point” — that is, “ exactly.” 
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which was lost ? Lab. What matters for us now to be talk- 
ing of it, if, in spite of it, it’s lost ? 

GrEip. What if I know who has found it ? I wish to learn 
from you the tokens. 

Lab. Eight hundred golden pieces were there in a purse, 
besides a hundred Philippean minae in a wash-leather bag 
apart. 

Grip, (aside). Troth, it is a noble prize ; I shall be get- 
ting a handsome reward. The Gods show respect to mor- 
tals ; theretore I shall come off bounteously rewarded. No 
doubt, it is this man’s wallet. (To Labeax.) Do you pro- 
ceed to relate the rest. 

Lab. a large talent of silver of full weight was in a purse, 
besides a bowl, a goblet, a beaker, a boat, and a cup. 

Grip. Astonishing! you really did have some splendid 
riches. 

Lab. a shocking expression is that, and a most abominable 
one. “ You did have, and now have not.” 

Grip, What would you be ready to give to one w’ho 
should find these out for you, and give you information ? 
Say, speedily and at once. 

Lab. Three hundred di drachms. Grip. Ilubbish. 

Lab. Four hundred. Grip. Old thrums. 

Lab. Five hundred. Grip. A rotten nut. 

Lab. Six hundred. 

Grip. You are prating about mere tiny weevils. 

Lab. I’U give seven hundred. 

Grip. Your mouth is hot, you are cooling iD just now. 

Lab. I’ll give a thousand didrachms. 

Grip. You are dreaming. 

Lab. I add no more ; be off with you. Grip. Hear me 
then ; if, i’ faith, I should be off from here, I shan’t be here. 

Lab. Would you like a hundred as well as the thousand ? 

Grip. You are asleep. 

Lab. Say how much you ask. 

Grip. That you mayn’t be adding anything against your 


* You are cooling t<)— Ver. 1326. He is supposed here to allude to thQ act of 
drawing the breath into the mouth with the teeth half closed, which produces a 
tensaiion of coolness; meaning, that he doesn’t speak out and offer with boldnesi. 
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inclination, a great talent ; it’s not possible for three obols 
to be bated thence ; then do you say either “yea” or “ no” 
at once. 

Lab, {aside). What’s to he done here? It’s a matter of 
necessity, I see ; {to GtBIPUs) the talent shall be paid. 

Grip, {going towards the altar). Just step this way; I 
wish Venus here to put the question to you. 

Lab. Whatever you please, that command me. 

Grip. Touch this altar of Venus. 

Lab. {touching it). I am touching it. 

Grip. By Venus here must you swear to me. 

Lab. What must I swear ? 

Grip. What I shall bid you. 

Lab. Dictate in words just as you like. {Aside ^ What 
I’ve got at home, I shall never beg^ of any one else. 

Grip. Take hold of this altar. 

Lab. {talcing hold of it). I am taking hold of it. 

Grip. Swear that you will pay me the money on that same 
day on which you shall gain possession of the wallet. 

Lab. Be it so. Grip, {spealcing, while Labrax repeats 
after him). Venus of Cyrene, I invoke thee as my witness, if 
I shall find that wallet which I lost in the ship, safe wdth 
the gold and silver, and it shall come into my possession 

Grip. “ Then to this Gripus do I promise say so and 
place your hand upon me. 

Lab. Then to this Gripus do I promise, Venus, do thou 
hear me 

Grip, {followed hy Labrax). “ That I will forthwith give 
him a great talent of silver.” 

Grip. If you defraud me, say, may Venus utterly destroy 
your body, and your existence in your calling. {Aside) As 
it is, do you have this for yourself, when you’ve once taken 
the oath. 

Lab. If, Venus, I shall do anything amiss against this 
oath, I supplicate thee that aU Procurers may henceforth be 
wretched. 

Grip, {aside). As it is, it shall be so, even if you do keep 

' I shall never heg) — Ver, 1335. He says this to !uimself, meaning that h« 
has a sufficient stock of perjury at home, without gcing to another person fat 
it. See J. 558. 
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your oath. Do you wait here ; ingoing towards tJie cottage)--^ 
I’ll at once make the old gentleman come out ; do you torth- 
with demand of him that wallet. {Goes in.) 

Lab. {to himself). If ever so much he shall restore to me 
this wallet, I’m not this day indebted to him three obols 
even. It’s according to my own intention what my tongue 
swears. {The door opens.) But I’ll hold my peace ; see, 
here he’s coming out, and bringing the old man. 

Scene IV. — Enter Geipus, followed hy Djemones, with the 
wallet. 

Geip. Follow this way. Where is this Procurer ? Hark 
you {to Labeax), see now; this person {pointing at Djb- 
MONKs) has got your wallet. 

Da:m. I have got it, and I confess that it is in my posses- 
sion ; and if it’s yours, you may have it. Everything, just as 
each particular was in it, shall in like manner be given safe 
to you. {Iloldm/ it out.) Take it, if it’s yours. 

Lab. Immortal Gods, it is mine. {Takes it.) Welcome, 
dear wallet. 

D^m. Is it yours ? Lab. Do you ask the question ? If 
indeed, i’ faith, it were in Jove’s possession, still it is my own. 

D j:m:. Everything in it is safe ; there has only been one 
casket taken out of it, with some trinkets, by means of wkich 
this day I have found my daughter. 

Lab. What person ? Djem. Palaestra, who was your pro- 
perty, she has been discovered to be my own dauirhter. 

Lab. By my troth, it has happily turned out so ; since 
this matter has happened so fortunately for you according to 
your wishes, I’m rejoiced. 

DiEM. In that I don’t readily believe you. 

Lab. Aye, by my faith, that you may be sure that I’m 
rejoiced, you shan’t give me three obols for her ; I excuse 
you. 

DiBM. I’ faith, you are acting kindly. 

Lab. Ho, troth ; it’s really yourself, indeed, that's doitig 
{Going off with the wallet^ 

Geip. Hark you, you’ve got the wallet now. 

Lab. I have got it. Geip. Make haste. 
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Lab. Make haste about what? Griiip. To pay me t}\o 
money. 

Lab. By my troth, I’ll neither give you any tiling nor do I 
owe you anything. Gteip. "What mode of proceeding is this ? 
Don’t you owe it me ? 

Lab. Troth, not I indeed. Q-rip. Didn't you promise it 
me upon your oath ? 

Lab. I did take an oath, and now I’ll take an oatli, if it is 
in any way my own pleasure ; oaths were invented for preserv- 
ing property, not for losing it. 

Grip. Give me, will you, a great talent of silver, you most 
perjured fellow. 

D^m. Gripus, what talent is it you are asking him for ? 

Grip. He promised it me on oath. 

Lab. I chose to swear ; (turning to D^mones) are you 
the priesD as to my perjury ? 

DiEM. (to Gripus). For what reason did he promise you 
the money ? 

Grip. If I restored this wallet into his hands, he swore 
that he would give me a great talent of silver. 

Lab. Find me a person with whom I may go to the judge, 
to decide whether you did not make the bargain with wicked 
fraudulence, and whether I am yet fivc-and-twenty years old". 

Grip, (pointing to Go to the judge ^ 

Lab. 'No; I must have some other person. 

ILem. (to Labrax). Then I shan’t allow you to take it 
aw ay from him, unless I shall have found him guilty. Did 
you promise him the money ? 

* Are you the priest) — Ver. 1377. The meaning of this passage is doubtful, 
out he seems to ask Daemones, “ Are you the Priest of Venus, in whose presenre 
I took the oath ?” It was probably the duty of the priesthood to lake cognizance 
>f casf^s of perjury. 

Five-and-iwenty years old) — Ver. 1382. By the Laetorian law (which is also 
referred to in the Notes to the Pseudolufa), persons under the age of five-and- 
twenty were deemed minors, and free from all pecuniary obligations. As usual, 
in this allusion Plamtus consults the usages of his Audience, and not of the place 
where the Scene is laid. Labrax is ready to say or swear anything; and Madame 
Dacier justly remarks, that it is amusing enough that he should call himself not 
fivc-and-twenty, when he is described, in the Second Scene of the First Act, as 
a person having grey hair. Gripus being a slave, could not try the question at 
law with Labrax. 

VOL. II. K 
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Lab. I c.jniessit. D^m. What you promised my slave 
must needs be my own. Don’t you be supposing, Pro- 
curer, that you are to be using your pimping honesty here. 
Tliat can’t be. 

GiiiP. {to Labeax). Did you fancy now that you had got 
hold of a person whom you might cheat ? It must be paid 
down here {holding his hand)^ good silver coin ; I shall, at once, 
pay it to him {'pointing to Dasmones), so that he may give 
me my liberty. 

DiEM. Inasmuch, therefore, as I have acted courteously 
towards you, and by my means these things {pointing to the 
wallet) have beeji saved for you 

Grip. I’ faith, by my means, rather ; don’t say by yours. 

Dzem. {to Gripits). If you are prudent you’ll hold your 
tongue. {To Lai3Rax.) Then it befits you in a like cour- 
t(‘ous manner kindly to return the obligation to myself, who 
so well merit the same. 

Lab. You are pleading, of course, for my right ? 

Da£m. {ironicallg) . It would be a wonder if I didn’t, at 
a loss to myself, ask you to forego your right. 

Grip, {aside). I’m all light; the Procurer’s giving way ; 
my freedom is at hand. 

Dii<:M. {pointing to Gripus). He found this wallet ; he is 
my slave. I therefore have preserved this for you, together 
with a large sum of money. 

Lab. T return you thanks, and with regard to the talent 
that 1 promised on oath to him, there’s no reason that you 
shouldn’t receive it. 

Grip, Hark you, give it me then, if you are wise. 

D^m. {to Gripus). Will you hold your tongue, or not ? 

Grip. You pretend to be acting on my side : I tell you * 
* # * * # t)y my troth, you 

shan’t do me out of that, if I did lose the other booty^. 

D^m. You shall have a beating if you add a single word. 

Grip. Troth now, do you kill me even ; I’ll never be 
silent on any terms, unless my mouth is shut with the talent. 

Lab. For yourself, in fact, is he using his exertions ; 
do hold your tongue. 


• Ttbe other booty)— Yev. 1 By this he means the wallet and its ' ''ntcati. 
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Dmu, Step this way, Procurer. 

Lab. Very well. {The^ walk on one side.) 

Gtbip. Proceed openly ; I don’t want any whisperings or 
mumblings to be going on. 

D.*m. Tell me, at what price did you buy that other 
young woman, Ampelisca ? 

Lab. I paid down a thousand didrachms. 

D^m. Should you like me to make you a handsome offt'r ? 

Lab. I should like it much. I’U divide the talent. 

Lab. You act fairly. 

D>em. For that other woman Ampelisca, that she may be 
free, take you one half, and give the other half’ to him. 

Lab. By all means. 

DiEM. For that half I’ll give his freedom to Grripus, by 
means of whom you found your wallet, and I my daughter. 

Lab. You act fairly ; I return you many thanks. {Thei/ 
return to Gripus.) 

Grip. How soon then is the money to be returned to me ? 

D^m. The money’s paid, Gripus ; I’ve got it. 

Grip. You, faith ; but I had rather it were myself. 

Da;m. I’ faith, there’s nothing for you here, so don’t you 
De expecting it. I wish you to release him from his oath. 

Grip, {aside.) Troth, I’m undone ; if I don’t hang myself \ 
I’m utterly done for. {Aloud.) V faith, after this day you 
certainly shall never be cheating me again. 

Dine here to-day, Procurer. 

Lab. Be it so ; the proposal is to my taste. 

D^m. Do you both follow me in-doors. {He comes for icard 
and addresses the Audience.) Spectators, I would invite you 
to dinner as well, were it not that I’m going to give nothing, 
and that there is no good cheer at all at home ; and if, too, I 
didn’t believe that you are invited to dinner elsewhere. But 
if you shall be willing to give hearty applause to this Plav, do 
vou all come to make merry at my house some sixteen years 
lienee. Do you {to Labrax and Gpipus) both dine here 
with me to-day. 

Grip. Be it so, 

f If I don't hang myself) — Vor. 1415. Thorntor calls this ‘‘ a sorry witti- 
«i8in;” but Madame Dacier and other Commentators discover great humour in it. 
It certainly is amusing /'or its absurdity. 

K 2 
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An Actor. 

(To the Audience.) Now give us your applause^ 

Give U8 your applame') — Ver. 1423. This Play, though pronounced to bfl 
one of the best of this author, does not conclude satisfactorily. We are not 
told what becomes of Ainpelisca, or of Trachalio, who aspires to the honor of 
her hand. The sturdy Sceparnio we lose sight of too early; and Pgemones 
Joses all claim to our estimation, by inviting such an infamous villain as i.,abrax 
to take a place at his table, who certainly, according to the usual *^ei at 
Dramatic rcuribution, richly dunerves to losa his wallet and its ccutenu 
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©ramatis person®. 

iJKMfi’Ho, an aged Athenian, 

Lysimachus, an aged Athenian. 

Cha KINDS, son of Demipho, in love with Pasicompea, 

Eutychus, son of Lysiniachas. 

Acanthio, the servant of Charinus. 

A C<K>K. 

Pasicompsa, a yonng woman beloved by Charinas. 

Douikpa, tlie wife of Lysiinachus, 

Syka, an old woman, her servant. 

Pkkistrata,* the wife of Demipho. 

Lycissa,* her attendant. 

Slaves. 

Scene, — Athens; before the houses of Lysimachus and Dp:mip»o which arf 
adjacent to each other. 


* These characters are only introvluced in the two S(’enes at tne end at tim 
Fourth Act, which are generally considered to be spuhoua. 



TEE SUBJECT. 


This Play (which is thought by some not to have been the composition of Piantns) 
ioscribes the follies of a vicious old man and his son. I'wo years before the 
period when the Play opens, Charinus has been sent by his father Demipho to 
traffic at Rhodes. Returning thence, he brings with him a young woman, named 
I'asicoinpsa, who is in reality his mistress, but whom he pretends to have pur- 
‘^hased for tlie purpose of her being an attendant upon his mother. Demipho, in the 
absence of Ins son, goes down to the ship, and seeing the young woman there, falls 
desperately in love with her. He then pretends to Charinus that she is too hand- 
some to be brought into tne house as a servant, and that she must be sold again. 
Insisting upon tliis, he persuades his friend, Lysimachns, to purchase her for liirn 
in liis own name, o*id to take her to his own house. This being done, and the 
damsel brought to the house, the wife of Lysimachns unexpectedly returns 
home from the country, and finds her there. In the meanwhile, Charinus, 
being reduced to despair on losing his mistress, determines to leave the coun- 
try. His friend Eutychus, the son of Lysimachus, having discovered hU 
friend’s mistress in his father’s house, stops him just as he is about to depart, 
a:id informs him where she has been found. He then reconciles bis own parents, 
and the Play concludes with ms very just ceosure of JDemipho lev lus viriou 
conduct. 
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THE ACROSTIC ARGUMENT. 

[Supposed to have been written by Priscian the Grammarian.] 

A YOUNG man, being sent by his father to traflic, buys {Kinit) a dam- 

sel of remarkable beauty, and brings her home. The old man, after he lias 
seen her, makes enquiry {Requirit) who she is. 'The servant pretends (Con- 
jingiC) tliat she has been bought by the son an an attendant for his mother. T’lm 
old man falls in love with (Ariuit) her, and pretending that he lias sold her, 
gives her in the charge of (Tradit) his neighbour. His wiletiiinks tiiat he Inns 
brought (Ohdnxe') a mistress home. Then his friend stops (Ae<y’a/t*7) Cha- 
rinus in his flight, after he has discovered his miotress. 


Act I. — Scene I. 

The Prologue, spoken hy Chari nus. 

Two things have I now resolved to do at tlie same time ; 
both the subject and my own amours will 1 disclose. I 
am not doing like as I have seen other lovers do in Come- 
dies, W'ho relate their woes either to the niglit or to the da\ , 
or to the Sun or to the Moon ; who, faith, I don’t suppose pav 
much regard to the complaints of mortals, either w hat tht'v 
w ish or wdiat they dou’t wish. To yourselves in preference w ill 
I now relate my woes. In the Greek this Play is called tin* 
Emporos^ of Philemon ; the same in the Latin is the M cr- 
eator of Marcus Accius. My father sent me hence to trade 
at Rhodes. Two years have now passed since 1 left horm . 
There I began to love a fair one of remarkable beauty. But 
how^ I was captivated by her, I’ll tell you, if you’ll lend eai*, 
and if you’ll have the kindness to give your attention to this. 
And yet in this, but little have I followed the method of our 


• Etnporos') — 9. The Greek word €fi7rop6si rignifyiug “ a merchant.’’ 
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forefathers in my own person, and on the spot as a tell-tale^ of 
my own amours am I represented before you. But all these fail- 
ings are wont to attend on love — care, trouble, and refinement 
overmuch. Not only him who loves, but every one to whom 
this latter fault extends, him with a great and w^eighty evil 
does it affect ; nor by my troth, in fact, does any one aim at 
refinement, beyond what his means allow of, without heavy 
disaster. But to love as well are these evils incident, w'hich 
I have not as yet recounted — sleeplessness, a troubled mind, 
confusion, terror, and apprehension, trifling, and folly even, 
rashness too, thoughtlessness, foolhardy impudence, wanton- 
ness, lust, and malevolence; covetousness is inherent as well, 
idleness, injustice, want, contumely and wastefulness, talkative- 
ness or moody silence. This latter is the fact, because things 
which relate not to the purpose, nor are of utility, the same does 
the lover give utterance to full oft at an unseasonable moment ; 
and yet again, this moody sileiice for this reason do I commend, 
because no lover is ever so skilled in eloquence, as to be en- 
abled to give utterance to that which is for his owui interest. 
You, then, must not be oftended w ith myself for my babbling ; 
Venus bestowed it upon me on that same day on which this 
])assion. To that point am I resolved to return, that w hat I 
commenced upon I may disclose. In the first place, wdieii 
in life 1 had passed from my boyish days, and my disposition 
w^as weaned from childish pursuits, I began distractedly to 
love a Courtesan in this place, forthwith, unknowm to my 
father, my means went to be wasted upon her; an exacting 
Procurer, the owner of this damsel, by every method that he 
could, grasped everything into his own possession^. Night and 
day my father censured me for this ; represented the perfidy, 
the wickedness of Procurers ; how that his own property was 
being forcibly rent in pieces, w^hile that of this Procurer was 
increasing ; this too in the loudest tones ; sometimes mutter- 
ing to himself; refusing to speak to me ; even denying that I 
w as his child ; crying aloud through all the city and proclaim- 
ing that all should withhold from trusting me when desiring 

* Ab a tell-tale^ — Ver. 17. He apologizes for his apparent boldness in breaking 
in upon them, and commencing to relate his amours, without first asking their 
leave. 

* Grasped evei'iithirp into his own possession) — Ver. 45. “ Rapiebat doinum.* 
Literally “ he curried ufi’ ho^a ^ 
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to borrow ; that love had allured many a one to ruin ; that T, 
passing all bounds, regardless of decency, and acting wrong- 
lully, laid hands upon and tore whatever I could from him 
at home ; that ’twas a most vile system that those choice 
possessions which he, by enduring every hardship, had acquired, 
should all be squandered away and parted with through tlie 
violence of my desire. That now for so many years he had 
supported myself, a reproach to him ; that were I not ashamed, 
I ouglit not to desire to live. That he himself, at the very 
moment after he had passed his boyish days, did not, like me, 
devote his attention to love or indolence in slothfulness, nor, 
indeed^ had he the control of himself, so very strictly by his 
father was he held in check ; that in the various sordid pur- 
suits of the country he w’as employed, and that only every hfth 
year even was he then enabled to visit the city, and that im 
mediately after he had had a sight of the I'estivaP, back 
again instantly into the country was he wont to be driven by 
his father. That there by far the most of all the household 
did he toil, while thus his lather would say to him : “ For 
yourself you are ploughing, for yourself you harrow, for your- 
self you sow, for your own self too do you reap ; for yourself, 
in fine, will this labour be productive of happiness.'^ That 
after life had left his father’s body, he had sold the farm, and 
with that money had bought for himself a bark of fifteen tons”, 
and with the same had transported merchandize to every 
quarter, even until he had acquired the property w’hich he 
then possessed. That I ought to do the same, if I would be 
as it behoved me to be. I, when I found that I was disliked 

' Had had a sight of the Festival) — Ver. 67. “ Spectavisset peplum.” Lite- 
rally, “ had seen the show of the garment,” At the great Panatheiisea, or 
Festival of Minerva, which was celebrated every fifth year, the “ peplum” of Mi- 
nerva was exposed to public view. A procession was afterwards formed, to carry 
it to the Temple of Minerva, or Athene Polias. The “ peplum ” was a garment of 
crocus colour, woven by virgins. On it were represented the conquest of Enceladus 
and the Giants by Minerva. The garment was not carrieu by hands, but on the 
mast of a ship; and this ship, which was usually kept near the Areiopagus, was 
moved along by machinery. 

* Of fifteen tons ) — Ver. 75. “ Metretas trecentas.” Literally, “ three hundred 
metretaj.” The “ metreta” was properly a Greek liquid measure of about nine 
gallons. If, as some of the bo^ks inform us, in weiglit it was equal to one 
hundred- weight, three hundred ^f them would make fifteen tons. It is, how- 
ever, not improbable that the worn really signifies a weight nearer in capacity to a 
ton than to a hundred- wei/lht. 
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by my father and was an object of hate to him whom I was 
bound to please, distracted and in love as I was, resolutely 
made up my mind. I said that I would go to traffic, if he 
pleased ; that I would renounce my amour, so as to be obe- 
dient to him. He gave me thanks, and praised my good 
feeling, but failed not to exact my promise ; he built a mer- 
cliant-ship^, and purchased merchandize ; the ship ready, he 
placed it on board; besides, to myself with his own hand 
lie paid down a talent of silver ; with me he sent a servant, 
who formerly liad been my tutor from the time when I was a 
little child, to be as though a guardian to me. These things 
completed, we set sail ; we came to Ehodes, where the mer- 
chandize which I had brought I sold to my mind according 
as I wished ; I made great profits, beyond the estimate of the 
merchandize wffiich my father had given me ; and so I made a 
large sum. But wdiile in the harbour I was w alking there, a 
certain stranger recognized me, and invited me to dinner. 
I went, and took my place at table ^ being merrily and hand- 
somely entertained. When at night w^e w^ent to rest, behold, 
a female came to me, than whom not another female is there 
more charming. That night, by order of my entertainer, 
did she pass with me ; consider your own selves, how very 
much he gratified me. Next day, I w^ent to my host ; I begged 
him to sell her to me ; I said that for his kindnesses I should 
ever be grateful and obliged. A¥hat need is there of talking ? 
I bought her, and yesterday I brought her hither. I don’t 
wish my fither to come to know I’ve brought her. Bor the 
present, I’ve left her and a servant in the harbour on board 
the ship. But wffiy do I see my servant running hither from 
the harbour, whom I forbade to leave the ship ? I dread 
what the reason may be. (^Stands aside?) 

Scene II. — JEnter Acanthio, at a distance^ in haste, 

Ac AN. {to himself). With your utmost power and might 
alw^ays try and endeavour thal your younger master^ may bj 

* A merchant-ship) — Ver. 86. “ Cercurum.” The merchant-ships, which were 
called “ cercuri,” are said to have been so called from the island of Corcyra, or 
Cercyra, so famous for its traffic, where they were said to have been first built. 
Some writers suppose them to have originally been peculiar to the inhabitants of 
the Isle of Cyprus. 

* Pour younger master) — Ver. 111. •* Herns minor.” One version renders 
these words, “ your master when throwr down.” That surely cannot be tht 
meaning of the passage. 
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your aid be preserved. Come then, Acanthio, away with 
weariness from you ; take care and be on your guard against 
sloth. At the same time put an end to this panting; troth, 
I can hardly fetch my breath ; at the same time, too, drive 
right full against all those persons who come in the way, 
shove them aside, and push them into the road. This custom 
here is a very bad one ; no one thinks it proper for him to 
give way to one who is running and in haste ; and thus three 
things must be done at the same moment, when you have 
commenced upon hut one ; you must both run and fight, and 
squabble as well, upon the road. 

Char, {apart). What’s the reason of this, that he’s rei 
qiiiring speed for himself at a rate so rapid ? I have some 
anxiety, wliat the business is, or what news he brings. 

Acan. {to himself). I’m trifling about it. The more I 
stop, the greater the risk that’s run. Char, {apart). He 
brings news of some misfortune, I know not what. 

Acan. {to himself). His knees are failing this runner. 
I’m undone, my spleen is in rebellion^, it’s taking possession 
of my breast. I’m done up, I can’t draw my breath. A very 
worthless piper should I be. I’ faith, not all the baths will 
ever remove this lassitude from me. Am I to say that my 
master Charinus is at home or abroad ? 

Char, {apart). I’m doubtful in my mind what the matter 
is ; I’d like for myself to learn of him, that I may become 
acquainted with it. 

Acan. {to himself). But why still standing here ? Wliy 
still hesitating to make splinters of this door ? {Knocks at 
the door of Demipho’s house, <md calls.) Open the door, 
some one. Where’s my master, Charinus ? Is he at home 
or abroad ? Does any one think fit to come to the door ? 

Char, {presenting himself). Why, here am I, whom you’re 
looking for, Acanthio. Acan. {not seeing him). There is 
nowhere a more lazy management than in his house. 

Char. What matter is afflicting you so terribly ? 

Acan. {turning rotmd). Many, master, both yourself and me. 

Char. What’s the matter ? Acan. We are undone. 

Char. That beginning do you present unto our foes. 

Acan. But your own self it has befallen, as fate would 
have it. 

* Spleen is in rebellion) — Ver. 123. He alludes to the expansion of the spleen 
by the act of running fast. 
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Chab. Tell me this matter, whatever it is. 

Acan. Quietly — I want to take a rest. {He pants.') 

Chab. But, i* faith, do take the skirt of your coat^, and 
wipe the sweat from off you. 

Aoan. For your sake, I’ve burst the veins of my lungs ; 
I’m spitting blood already. {He spits.) 

Char. Swallow -Egyptian resin with honey ; you’ll make 
it all right. 

Ac AN. Then, i’ faith, do you drink hot pitch^ ; then your 
troubles will vanish. 

Chab. I know no one a more tetchy fellow than yourself. 

Acak. And I know no one more abusive than yourself. 

Char. But what if I’m persuading you to that which I 
take to be for your benefit ? Acan. Away with benefit of 
that sort, that’s accompanied with pain. 

Chab. Tell me, is there any good at all that any one can 
enjoy entirely without evil; or where you mustn’t endure 
labour when you wish to enjoy it ? 

Acan. I don’t understand these things ; I never learnt to 

^ Skirt of your coat) — Ver. 138. “ Laciniam.” The “laciniss” were the an- 
gular extremities of the “ pallium,” and the toga,” one of which was brought 
round over the left shoulder. It was generally tucked into the girdle, but was 
sometimes allowed to hang loose. From the present passage, we may conclude 
that it was sometimes devoted to the purposes of a pocket-handkerchief, 

* Drink hot pitch) — Ver. 141. Commentators have been at a loss to know why 
Acanthio should be so annoyed at the recommendation of Charinus, and why he 
should answer him in these terms. The ingenious Kost seems in a great measure 
to have hit upon the true meaning of the passage. Charinus tells him that a 
mixture of resin and honey is good for the lungs. Now, from what Pliny says, 
B. 24, ch. 6, we should have reason to suppose that some kinds of resin were used 
in diseases of the lungs. But, on the other hand, Aristotle, in his History of Ani- 
mals, B. 8, ch. 24, mentions a certain resin called “ sandonache,” which was of 
a poisonous nature. Acanthio, then, may have been frightened from a previous 
knowledge of the doubtful nature of resins as a remedy; he may also have 
heard that the Egyptians preserved their mummies with honey and resin, and his 
stomach may have revolted at swallowing such a mixture ; and, thinking that his 
master is trifling with him, he answers him in anger. The latter explanation will 
appear the more probable when we remember, that as honey and resin were used 
for the embalming of the higher clas-ses, the bodies of the poorer persons in Egypt 
were preserved by being dipped in pitch ; and though this did not suggest itself to 
Rost, it is not improbable that the servant intends by his answer to repay his master 
in the same coin. Perhaps he may have imagined that his master intended him 
to swallow the mixture in a hot, mdted state, just as when it was injected into the 
mum mies. Persons convicted cf blasphemy were sometimes condemned to swallow# 
melted pitc 
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philoso^^hize, and don’t know how. I don’t want my good 
to be given me, to which evil is an accompaniment. 

Char, {extending his hand). Come now, Acanthio, give 
me your right hand. Acan. It shall be given ; there then, 
take it. ( Gives his hand.) 

Char. Do you intend yourself to be obedient to me, or 
don’t you intend it ? 

Acan. You may ;judge by experience, as I’ve ruptured my- 
self with running lor your sake, in order that what I knew, 
you might have the means of knowing directly. 

Char. I’ll make you a free man within a few months. 

Acan. You are smoothing me down. 

Char. What, should I presume ever to make mention of 
an untrue thing to you ? On the contrary, before I said so, 
you knew already whether I intend to utter an untruth. 

Acan. Ah ! your words, upon my faith, are increasing my 
weakness. You are worrying me to death ! 

Char. What, is this the way you’re obedient to me ? 

Acan. What do you want me to do ? 

Char. What, you ? What I want is this 

Acan. What is it then that you do want ? 

Char. I’ll tell you. Acan. Tell me, then. 

Char. But still, I’d like to do it in a quiet way. 

Acan. Are you afraid lest you should wake the drowsy 
Spectators^ from their nap ? 

Char. Woe be to you ! Acan. For my part, that same 
am I bringing to you from the harbour. 

Char. What are you bringing ? Tell me. 

Acan. Violence, alarm, torture, care, strife, and beggary. 

Char. I’m undone ! You really are bringing me hither a 
store of evils. I’m ruined outright. 

Acan. Why, yes, you are 

Char. I know it already ; you’ll be saying I’m wretched* 

Acan. ’Tis you have said so ; I’m mum. 

Char. What mishap is this ? 

Acan. Don’t enquire. It is a very great calamity. 

Char. Prithee, do relieve me at once. Too long a time 
have I been in suspense. Acan. Softly; I still wish to 
make many enquiries before I’m beaten. 

‘ 7A6 drowsy Spectator8)^'V%x.'lQ0, No wonder if this most tiresome diulogot 
has sent them to sleep. 
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Chae. By my troth, you assuredly will be beaten, unless 
you say at once, or get away from here. 

Acan. Do look at that, please, bow be does coax me ; 
there’s no one more flattering when be sets about it. 

Chae. By heavens, I do entreat and beseech you to dis- 
close to me at once what it is ; inasmuch as I see that I must 
be the suppliant of my own servant. 

Acan. And do I seem so unworthy of it ? 

Char. Oh no, quite w'orthy. Acan. Well, so I thought. 

Char. Prithee, is the ship lost ? 

Acak. The ship’s all right ; don’t fear about that. 

Chae. Well then, the rest of the cargo ? 

Ac AH'. That’s right and tight. 

Chae. Why then don’t you tell me what it is, for which, 
just now, running through the city, you were seeking me ? 

Acan. Eeally, you are taking the words out of my mouth. 

Char. I’ll hold my tongue. Acan. Do hold your tongue. 
J doubt, if I brought you any good news, you’d be dreadfully 
pressing, who are now insisting upon my speaking out, when 
you must hear bad news. 

Char. Troth then, prithee do you let me know what this 
misfortune is. 

Ac AN. Since you beg of me. I’ll tell you. Tour father 

Char. My father did what ? Aoan. Tour mistress 

Char. What about her ? Acan. He has seen her. 

Char. Seen her ? Ah wretch that I am ! What I ask you, 
answer me. 

Acan. Nay, but do you ask me, if you want anything. 

Char. How could he see her ? Acan. With his eyes. 

Char. In what way ? Acan. Wide open. 

Char. Away hence and be hanged. Tou are trifling, when 
my life’s at stake. 

A CAN. How the plague am I trifling, if I answer you what 
you ask me ? 

Chae. Did he see her for certain ? 

Acan. Aye, troth, as certainly as I see you and you see 
me. Chae. Where did he see her ? 

Acan. Down on board the ship, as he stood near the 
prow and chatted with her. 

Chae. Father, you have undone me. Come now, you, 
come now, you si/r ? Why, you whip-rascal, didi t you take 
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care that he mightn’t see her ? Why, villain, didn’t you 
stow her away, that my father mightn’t perceive her ? 

Acan. Because we were busily employed about our busi- 
ness ; we were engaged in packing up and arranging the 
cargo. While these things were being done, your father 
was brought alongside in a very small boat ; and not an indi- 
vidual beheld the man until he was aboard the ship. 

Char. In vain have I escaped the sea with its dreadful 
tempests ! Just now I really did suppose that I was both 
ashore and in a place of safety ; but I see that by the raging 
waves I am being hurried towards the rocks. Say on ; what 
took place ? 

Ac AN. After he espied the woman, he began to ask her to 
whom she belonged. Char. What did she answer F 

Acan. That instant I ran up and interposed, saying that 
you had bought her as a maid-servant for your mother. 

Char. Did he seem to believe you in that ? 

Acan. Do you e’en ask me that ? Why the rogue began 
to take liberties with her. 

Char. Prithee, what, with her ? Acan. ’Twere a wonder 
if he had taken liberties with myself. 

Char. By heavens, my heart is saddened, which, drop by 
drop is melting away, just as though you were to put salt in 
water. I’m undone. 

Acan. Aye, aye, that one expression have you most truly 
uttered. 

Char. This is mere folly. What shall I do ? I do think 
my father won’t believe me if I say that I bought her for 
my mother ; and then, besides, it seems to me a shame that I 
should tell a lie to my parent. He’ll neither believe, nor 
indeed is it credible, that I bought this woman of surpassing 
beauty as a maid-servant for my mother. 

Acan. Won’t you be quiet, you most silly man? Troth, 
he will believe it, for he just now believed me. 

Char. I’m dreadfully afraid that a suspicion will reach 
my father how the matter really stands. Prithee, answer 
me this that I ask you. 

Acan. What do you ask ? 

Char. Did he seem to suspect that she was my mistress ? 

Acan. He did not seem. On the contrary, in everything, 
just as I said it, he believed me. 

Char. As being true — as he seemed to ycurself at least. 
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Acah. Not so ; but he really did believe me. 

Chae. Ah! wretched man that I am! I’m ruined! But 
why do I kill myself here with repining, and don’t be off to 
the ship ? Follow me. {Ilasteninq along.) 

Acan. If you go that way, you’ll conveniently come slap 
upon your father. As soon as he shall see you, dismayed and 
out of spirits, at once he’ll be stopping you, and enquiring 
where you bought her, and for how much you bought her ; 
Ve’Jl be trying you in your dismay. 

Chae. (tmning about). I’ll go this way in preference, 
Po you think that by this my father has left the harbour ? 

Acan. Why, it was for that reason I ran before him hither, 
that he mightn’t come upon you unawares and fish it out 
of you. 

Chae. Very properly done. {Exeunt. 

Act II. — Scene I. 

Enter Demipho. 

Dem. {to himself). In wondrous ways^ do the Gods make 
sport of men, and in wondrous fashions do they send dreams 
in sleep. As, for instance, I, this very last night that has 
passed, have sufficiently experienced in my sleep, and, mortal 
that I am, was much occupied therewith. I seemed to havo 
purchased for myself a beautiful she-goat. That she might 
not ofiend that other she-goat which I had at home be- 
fore, and that they mightn’t disagree if they were both in 
the same spot, after that I had purchased her, I seemed to 
entrust her to the charge of an ape. This ape, not very 
long afterwards, came to me, uttered imprecations against 
me, and assailed me with reproaches ; he said that by her 
means and through the arrival of the she-goat he had 
suffered injury and loss in no slight degree ; he said that 
the she-goat, which I had entrusted to him to keep, had 
gnawed away the marriage-portion of his wife. This seemed 
extremely wonderful to me, how that this single she-goat could 
possibly have gnawed away^ the marriage-portion of the 

* In wondrous ways') — Ver. 224-5. These lines occur also in the Rudens, 1. 598. 

* Could possibly have gnawed away) — ^Ver. 240. There is a poor play on words 
here with reference to “ una how “ one” goat could “ ambadederit,” “ gnaw 
away,” or “ doubly eat” (literally speaking) the dowry— that is, how one gottt 
•(wld do the work of two. 
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wife of the ape. The ape, however, insisted that it was so, and, 
in short, gave me this answer, that if 1 didn’t make haste and 
remove her away from his own house, he would bring her 
home into my house to my wife. And, by my troth, I seemed 
very greatly to take an interest in her, but not to have any 
one to whom to entrust this she-goat ; wherefore the more, in 
my distress, was I tormented with anxiety what to do. Mean- 
while, a kid appeared to address me, and began to tell me 
that he had carried off the she-goat from the ape, and began 
to laugh at me. But I began to lament and complain that she 
was carried off. To what reality I am to suppose that this 
vision points, I can’t discover ; except that I suspect that 
I have just now discovered this she-goat, what she is, or what 
it all means. This morning, at davbreak, I went aw ay hence 
down to the harbour. After I had transacted there what I 
w^anted, suddenly I espied the ship from Rhodes, in which my 
son arrived here yesterday. I had an inclination, I know' 
not why, to visit it ; I went on board a boat, and put off to the 
ship; and there I beheld a woman of surpassing beauty, 
whom my son has brought as a maid-servant for his mother. 
After I had thus beheld her, I fell in love with her, not as 
men in their senses, but after the fashion in which madmen 
are wont. I’ faith, in former times, in my youthful days, I 
fell in love, ’tis true ; but after this fashion, according as I’m 
now distracted, never. Now beyond a doubt, surely thus this 
matter stands ; this is that she-goat. But what that ape and 
that kid mean, I’m afraid. One thing, i’ faith, I really do know 
for certain, that I’m undone yhr love ; {to the Audience) con- 
sider yourselves the other point, what a poor creature I amh 
But I’ll hold my tongue ; lo ! I see my neighbour ; he’s 
coming out of doors. {Stands aside.) 

Scene II. — Enter Ltsimachus and a Servant with somt 
rakes, froon the house of the former. 

Lts. Really I will have this goat mutilated, that’s giving 
us so much trouble at the farm. 

Dem. {apart). Neither this omen nor this augury pleases 

* What a poor creature I am)-— Yer. 2C8. This seems to be the real meaning of 
“ quanti siem Gueudeville has adopted it ; but there is considerable difFerenci 
of opinion among the Commentators on the sense of the passage. 

VOL. II. ‘ I, 
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me ; I’m afraid that my wife will be just now mutilating me 
like the he-goat, and be acting the part of this same ape. 

Lys. Do you go hence to my country-house, and take 
care and deliver personally into his own hands those rakes 
to the bailiff Pistus himself. Take care and tell my wife 
that I have business in the city, so that she mayn’t expect 
me ; for do you mention that I have three causes coming on 
for judgment to-day. Be off, and remember to say this. 

Sery. Anything more ? 

Lys. That’s enough. {Exit Servant. 

Dem. {Stepping forward). Greetings to you, Lysimachus. 

Lys. Well met! and greetings to you, Demipho. How 
are you ? How goes it ? 

Dem. As with one that’s most wretched^. 

Lys. May the Gods grant better things. 

Dem. As for the Gods, it’s they that do this. 

Lys. What’s the matter? 

Dem. I’d tell you, if I saw that you had time or leisure. 

Lys. Although I have business in hand, if you wish for 
anything, Demipho, I’m never too busy to give attention to 
a friend. 

Dem. You speak of your kindness to myself who liave ex- 
perienced it. How do I seem to you as to age ? 

Lys. a subject for Acheron — an antiquated, decrepit old 
fellow. 

Dem. You see in a wrong light. I am a child, Lysima- 
chus, of seven years old. 

Lys. Are you in your senses, to say that you are a child ? 

Dem. I’m telling what’s true. Lys. I’ faith, it has this 
moment come into my mind what you mean to say ; directly 
a person is old, no longer has he sense or taste ; people say 
that he has become a child again. 

Dem. Why, no \ for I’m twice as hearty as ever I was 
before. 

Lys. I’ faith, it’s well that so it is, and I’m glad of it. 

Dem. Aye, and if you did but know ; with my eyes, too, 
I see even better now than I did formerly. 

Lys. That’s good. 

Dem. Of a thing that’s bad, I’m speaking. 

* Ai toith owihaVs most wretched ) — Ver. 282. “ Quod misemmus.” Literacy 
‘ whjii a verjr wretched person does^ 
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Lts. Then that same is not good. 

Bem. But, if I wished at all, could I venture to disclose 
something to you ? 

Lts. Boldly. Bem. Give heed, then, 

Lts. It shall be carefully done. 

Bem. This day, Lvsimachus, I’ve begun to go to school 
to learn my letters. I know three letters already. 

Lys. How ? Three letters ? 

Bem. {spelling), AMO [^Imn in lovel, 

Lts. What ! you, in love, with your hoary head, you most 
sliocking old fellow? Bem. Whether that is hoary, or 
whether red, or whether black, I’m in love. 

Lts. You’re now playing upon me in this, I fancy, 
Bemipho. 

Bem. Cut my throat, if it’s false, what I’m saying. That 
you may be sure I’m in love, take a knife, and do you cut 
off either my finger, or my ear, or my nose, or my lip : if I 
move me, or feel that I’m being cut, fhen^ Lysimachus, I 
give you leave to torture me to death here with being in love. 

Lts. {aside to the Audience). If ever you’ve seen a lover 
m a picture, why, there he is {pointing at Bemipho) : for 
really, in my way of thinking, an antiquated, decrepit old 
man is just about the same as though he were a figure 
painted upon a wall. 

Dem. Now, I suppose, you are thinking of censuring me. 

Lts. What, I, censure you ? 

Bem. Well, there’s no reason that you should censure 
me. Other distinguished men have done the like before. 
It’s natural to be in love, it’s natural, as well, to be con- 
siderate. Tlien,^ please, don’t reprove me; no inclination 
impelled me to this. 

Lts. Why, I’m not reproving you. Bem, But still, don’t 
you think any the worse of me for acting thus. 

Lts. I, ihinh the worse q/’you? O, may the Beities forbid 
it. Bem. Still, please, only do take care of that, 

Lts. Bue care is taken. Bem. Quite sure ? 

Lts. You’re wearing me out, {Aside?) This person’s de- 
ranged through love. {To Bemipho.) Bo you desire aught 
with me ? Bem. Barewell ! 

Lts. I’m making haste to the harbour ; for I’ve got buai* 
ness there, Bem. Good luck go with yoiu 
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Lts. Heartily fare you well. 

Dem. Kindly fare you well. (Exit Ltsimachxts. 

Scene III. — Demipho, alone. 

Dem. (to himself). And what’s more, I too as well have 
got some business at the harbour ; now, therefore, I shall be 
off thither. But, look ! most opportunely I see my son. I’ll 
wait for the fellow ; it’s necessary for me now to see him, 
to persuade him, as far as I possibly can, to sell her to me, 
and not make a present of her to his mother ; for I’ve heard 
that he has brought her as a present for her. But I have need 

precaution, that he mayn’t anyway imagine that I have set 
my fancy upon her. 

Scene IV. — Enter Chaetnus, at a distance. 

Char, (to himself). Never, I do think, was any person 
more wretched than myself, nor one who had more everlast- 
ing crosses. Isn’t it the fact, that whatever thing there is 
that I have commenced to attempt, it cannot fall out to my 
wish according as I desire ? To such an extent is some evil 
fortune always befalling me, which overwhelms my fair in- 
tentions. To my misfortune, I procured me a mistress to 
please ray inclination ; I acquired her for a sum of money, 
fancying that I could keep her unknown to my father. He 
has found her out, and has seen her, and has undone me. 
Nor have I yet determined what to say when he asks me, so 
much do uncertain thoughts, aye, tenfold, struggle within my 
breast ; nor know I now in my mind what resolution I can 
possibly talte ; so much uncertainty, mingled with anxiety, i? 
there in my feelings, at one moment the advice of my ser- 
vant pleases me, then again it doesn’t please me, and it 
doesn’t seem possible for my father to be induced to think 
that she was bought as a maid-servant for my mother. Now, 
if I say, as is the fact, and declare that I purchased her for 
myself", what will he think of me ? He may take her away, 
ioo,' and carry her hence beyond sea, to be sold! Well 
taught at home, I know how severe he is. Is this, then, 
being in love ? I’d rather be at the plough-tail^ than love in 

* Rather be at the plough-taiT)—Ver. 352. “ Arare mavelim, quam sic amarc.’' 
There is an insipid play upon the resemblance of the words “ arare,” “ to plough.,’ 
iuid “ amare,” “ to love.” 
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this fashion. Before to-day, long ago, he drove me away 
against iny inclination from his house, my home, and bade me 
go and traffic. There did I meet with this misfortune. When 
its misery can surpass its pleasure, what is there delightful 
in it ? In vain I’ve hidden her, concealed her, kept her m 
secret ; my father’s a very flyi ; nothing can be kept away 
from him ; nothing so sacred or so profane is there, but that 
he’s til ere at once ; neither have I any assured hope in my 
mind through which to feel confidence in my fortunes. 

Dem, {apart). What’s the reason of this, that my son is 
talking to himself alone ? He seems to me anxious about 
some matter, I know not what. 

Char, {looking round). Heyday, now! Why, surely it’s 
my fiither here that I see. I’ll go and accost him. {Ac- 
costing him.) How goes it, father ? 

Dem. Whence do you come ? Why are you in a hurry, 
my son ? 

Char. It’s all right, father. Dem. So I trust ; but what’s 
the reason that your colour’s so changed ? Do you feel ill 
at all ? 

Char. I know not what it is affects my spirits, father ; 
this last night I didn’t rest quite as well as I wished. 

Dem. As you’ve been travelling by sea, your eyes, I sup- 
pose, are at present rather unaccustomed to the shore. 

Char. No doubt it is that; but it will be going off presently. 

Dem. Troth, it’s for that reason you are pale ; if you were 
prudent, you’d go home and lie down. 

Char. I haven’t the leisure ; I wish to attend to business 
on commission. 

Dem. Attend to it to-morrow ; the day after, attend to it. 

Char. I’ve often heard from you, father, it behoves all 
wise men, the first thing, to give Iheir earliest attention to 
business upon commission. 

Dem. Do so, then; I have no wish to be striving against 
your opinion. 

Char, {aside). I’m all right, if, indeed, his adherence to 
that sentiment is immoveable and lasting. 

Dem. {aside). Why is it that he calls himself aside into 

> A very fly) — Ver. 857. The flies of those days seem to have been as annoying 
and inquisitive as those of modem times. “ Muscie” was a term of reproach for 
Parasites and busybodies. • 
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counsel with himself? I’m not afraid now lest he should be 
able to come to know that I’m in love with her, because I’ve 
not as yet done anything in a foolish manner, as people in 
love are wont to do. 

Chae. {aside). I* faith, the affair for the present is really 
quite safe ; for I’m quite certain that he doesn’t know any- 
thing about that mistress of mine ; if he did know, his talk 
would have been different. 

Dem. {asid^. Why don’t I accost him about her ? 

Chae. {asid^. Why don’t I betake myself off hence? 
{Aloud) I’m going to deliver the commissions from my friends 
to their friends. {Moves as if going.) 

Dem. Nay, but stop ; I still want to make a few' enquiries 
of you first. 

Chae. Say what it is you wish. Dem. Have you all along 
been well ? 

Chae. Quite well all the time, so long, indeed, as I was 
there ; but as soon as I had arrived here in harbour, 1 don’t 
know what faintness it was came over me. 

Dem. 1’ faith, I suppose it arose from sea-sickness ; but it 
will be going off just now. But how* say you ? What ser- 
vant-maid is this that you have brought from Ehodes for 
vour mother ? 

Chae. I’ve brought one. Dem. Well, what sort of a 
woman is she as to appearance ? 

CiiAE. Not an ill-favored one, i’ faith. 

Dem. How is she as to manners ? 

Chae. In my way of thinking, I never saw one better. 

Dem. So, indeed, i’ faith, she seemed to me when I saw 
her. 

Chae. How now', have you seen her, father ? 

Dem. I have seen her ; but she doesn’t suit our ways, and 
80 she doesn’t please me. 

Chae. Why so ? Dem. Because she hasn’t a figure suit- 
able to our establishment ; we stand in need of no female 
servant but one who can weave, grind, chop w'ood, make yarn, 
sweep out the house, stand a beating, and who can hav 3 every 
day’s victuals cooked for the household. This one will be 
able to do not any single one of these things. 

Chae. Why, in fact, for this reason I purchased her, to 
make a present of her to my mother. 
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Dem. Don’t you be giving hcjr, nor mention that you have 
brought her. 

Chae. {aside). The Deities favour me. 

Dem. {aside). I’m shaking him by slow degrees. {Aloud^ 
But, what I omitted to say, — she can neither with due pro- 
priety follow your mother as an attendant, nor will I allow it. 

CiiAE. But why ? Dem. Because, with those good looks, 
it would be scandalous if she were to be following a matron 
when she’s walking through the streets ; all people would be 
staring, gazing, nodding, winking, hissing, twitching, crying 
out, be annoying, and singing serenades at our door ; my 
door, perhaps, would be filled with the charcoal rnarks^ of her 
praises; and, according as persons are scandalizing at the 
present day, they might throw it in the teeth of my wife and 
myself, that w'e are carrying on the business of a Procurer. 
Now what occasion is there for this? 

CuAR. Why, faith, you say wdiat’s just, and I agree with 
vou. But wlvdt shall be done with her now ? 

Dem. Exactly; I’ll buy for your mother some stout wench 
of a female slave, not a bad servant, hut of ungainly figure, 
as befits the mistress of a family — either a Syrian or an Egyp 
tian woman : she shall do the grinding, spin out the yarn, 
and stand a lashing ; and on her account no disgrace at all 
will be befalling our doors. 

Char. What then if she is restored to the person of whom 
slie was purchased ? 

Dem. By no means in the world. 

Char. He said that he would take her back, if she didn’t 
suit. 

Dem. There’s no need of that ; I don’t want you to get 
into litigation, nor yet your honor to be called in question. 
I’ troth, I would much rather, if any must be endured, put 
up with the loss myself, than that disgrace or scandal on 

* With the charcoal marks') — Ver. 404. Colman, who translated this Play in 
Thornton’s edition, has tliis Note here: “ Some consider these words as alluding to 
defamatory, rather than commendatory verses, alleging that praise was written in 
cnalk, and scandal in coal. * Ilia prius charta, mox hsec carbone.’ I have fol- 
lowed the opinion, however, of other Commentators, who suppose that in these 
cases chalk, or coal, or lighted torches, were used indiscriminately, according to 
the colour of the ground — as a Poet would write a panegyric in blai^k ink upon 
white paper, or a lover delineate the name of his mistress with the smoke ot a 
candle on a white-washed ceiling.^ 
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account of a woman should be brought upon my house. I 
think that I am able to sell for you at a good profib. 

Char. I’ faith, so long, indeed, as you don’t be selling her 
at a less price than I bought her at, father. 

Dem. Do you only hold your tongue; there is a certain 
old gentleman who commissioned me to buy one for him of 
just that same appearance. 

Char. But, father, a certain young man commissioned me 
to buy one for him of just that same appearaiue that she is of. 

Dem. I think that lam able to dispose of her for twenty minae. 

Char. But, if I had chosen, there have been already seven-* 
and-twerity minae offered. 

Dem. But I Char. Nay, but I, I say 

Dem. But you don’t know what I was going to say ; do hold 
your tongue. I can add three iiiinse even to that, so that there 
will be thirty. {Looks as though on one side at a distance.) 

Char. What are you turning yourself towards ? 

Dem. Towards him who’s making the purchase. 

Char, {staring about). Why, where in the world is this 
person ? 

Dem. Look there, I see him\ yonder {'pointing) ; he's 
bidding me even still to add five minsD. 

Char, {aside). By my troth, may the Gods send a curse 
upon him, whoever he is ! 

Dem. {looking in the distance). There he is again, making 
a sign to me, even still, for me to add six min®. 

Char. My man is bidding seven min®, for her, full weight, 
father. {Aside) I’ faith, he shall never this day outdo me. 

Dem. lie’s bidding in vain ; I will have her ! 

Char. But the other one made the first offer. 

Dem. I care nothing for that. Char. He bids fifty. 

Dem. No, a hundred’s the offer. Can’t you desist from bid- 
ding against the determination of my mind. 1’ troth, you’U bo 
having an immense profit, in such a way is this old gentleman 
for whom she’s being purchased. He’s not in his senses by 
reason of his love ; whatever you ask, you’ll get. 

Char. I’ faith, that young man, for whom I’m purchasing, 
is assuredly dying with distraction for love of her. 

* Th& ey I see Am)— Ver. 428 He says this by way of jokin;;, just for the mo- 
ment, in order to withdraw his son's notice from the manifest iniquity of which 
lie is guiJty 
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Dem. Troth, very mucli more so is that old gentleman, if 
you did but know it. 

Char. I’ faith, that old man never was nor ever will be 
more distracted with love than that young man, father, to 
whom I’m lending this assistance. 

Dem. Do be quiet, I tell you ; I’ll see to that matter, that 
it’s all right. Char. How say you ? 

Dem. What is it ? Char. 1 didn’t take her for a slave ; 
but it was he that took her /or such, 

Dem. Let me alone. Char. By law you cannot pat her 
up for sale. 

Dem. I’ll somehow see to that. Char. And then besides, 
she’s the common property of myself and another person ; 
how do I know how he’s disposed, whether he does wish or 
doesn’t wish to sell her ? 

Dem. I’m sure he does wish. Char. But, i’ faith, I believe 
that there’s a certain person who doesn’t wish. 

Dem. What matters that to me ? Char. Because it’s 
right that he should have the disposal of his own property. 

Dem. What is it you say ? Char. She is the common 
property of myself and another person; he isn’t here at 
present. 

Dem. You are answering me before I ask. Char. You 
are buying, father, before I sell. I don’t know, I say, whe- 
ther he chooses to part with her or not. 

Dem. But if she is purchased for that certain person w ho 
gave you the commission, will he choose it then ? If 1 pur- 
chase her for that person who gave me the commission, vtill 
he then not choose it You avail nothing. Never, on 
my faith, shall any person have her in preference to the 
person that I wish. That I’m resolved upon. 

Char. Have you made up your mind that it is resolved 
upon ? Dem. Why, I’m going hence at once to the ship ; 
there she shall be sold. 

Char. Do you wish me to go there with you ? 

Dem. I don’t wish you. 

Char. You don’t choose it, t\en, 

Dem. It’s better for you to give your earliest attention to 
the business which you’ve been commissioned upon. 

Char. You are hindering from doing so, 

Dem. Then do you make your excuse that you have used 
all diligence. Don’t you tfo to the harbour, I tell you that now. 
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Char. That shall oe attended to. 

Dem. {aside). 111 be off to the harbour, and (I have need of 
caution lest he should find it out) I’ll not buy her myself, but 
commission my friend Lysimachus ; he said just now that he 
was going to the harbour. I’m delaying while I’m standing 
here. {Exit. 

Scene V. — Charinits, alone. 

Char, {wringing his hands, and crying aloud), I’m lost — 
I’m undone. They say that the Bacchanals tore Pentheus to 
pieces^. I do believe that that was the merest trifie com- 
pared with the manner in which I am rent asunder in different 
ways. Why do I exist ? Why don’t I die ? AVhat good is 
there for me in life ? I’m determined, I’ll go to a doctor®, 
and there I’ll put myself to death by poison, since that is being 
taken from me for the sake of which I desire to remain in 
existence. {lie is going oJJ^.) 

Scene VI. — Enter EuTYCHXJS,yrow the house 0 / Lysi- 
machus. 

Eut. Stop, prithee, stop, Charinus. 

Char, {turning). Who is it that calls me back ? 

Eut. Eutychus, your friend and companion, your nearest 
neighbour as well. Char. You don’t know^ what a vast 
weight of my woes I am enduring. 

Eut. I do know. I listened to it all at the door : I know 
the whole matter. 

Char. What is it that you know? Eut. Your father 
wishes to sell 

Char. You have the whole matter. 

Eut. — Your mistress Char. You know by far too 

much. 

Eut. — Against your wish. Char. You know everything. 
But how do you know that this woman is my mistress ? 

* Tore Pentlieus to pieces') — Ver. 462. Pentheus, king of Thebes, was torn in 
pieces by his mother Agave, and the other Bacchanalian women, for obstructing 
their celebration of the orgies of Bacchus. See the Metamorphoses of Ovid. 
B. ,S, I. 720. 

^ To a c^ootor)— Ver. 465 Colman renders “medicum,” “an apothecary;" 
and reinaf IS, that the passage may put the reader in mind of Shakspeare’s Romeo 
in allusion to the passage commencing, “ I do know an apothecary,” &c 

* You doiCt know) — Ver. 468. The note of interrogation in VVeise’s edition at 
the end of these words seems out of place. 
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Eut. You yourself told me yesterday. Chae. Isn’t it the 
fact that I had quite forgotten that I told you yesterday p 

Ettt. It’s not surprising it is so. Chae. I now consult 
you. Answer me ; by what death do you think that I should 
die in preference ? 

Eut. Won’t you hold your peace? Take you care how 
you say that. Char. What then do you wish me to say ? 

Eut, Should you like me to trick your hither nicely ? 

Chae. I really should like it. Eut. Should you like me 
to walk to the harbour 

Char. What, rather than that you should fly ? 

Eut. And release the fair one for a sum. 

Char. What, rather than you should pay her weight in 
gold ? Eut. Whence is it to come? 

Char. I’ll entreat Achilles to lend me the gold with which 
Hector was ransomed Eut. Are you in your senses ? 

Char. I’ faith, if I were in my senses, 1 shouldn’t be seek- 
ing you for my physician. 

Eut. Do you wish her to be purchased for as high a price 
as he asks ? 

Char. Throw in something by way of surplus; even a 
thousand didrachms more than he shall demand. 

Eut. Now, do hold your peace. But what say you as to 
this ? Whence will the money come, for you to give, when 
your father asks for it ? 

Char. It shall be found, it shall be sought out, something 
shall be done. Eut, You are worrying me to death. Eoi! 
I’m afraid of that “ Something shall be done.” 

Char. Why won’t you hold your tongue ? 

Eut. You give your commands to one w^ho is dumb. 

Char. Is this matter sufficiently pointed out to you ? 

Eut. Can’t you possibly be attending to something else ? 

Char. It isn’t possible. Eut. (^oing). Kindly fare you 
well. 

Char. I’ faith, I cannot fare well^ before you come back 
to me. Eut. To better purpose, recover your senses. 

Char. Farewell, and prevail, and be my preserver. 

Eut. I’ll do so. Wait for me at home. 

Char. Do you take care, then, to betake yourself back 
just now with the booty. 

{Exit Euttchus, aTit/’CHAEiHus goBs Demipho’s home. 
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Act III. — Scene I. 

Enter Lysimachus, with Pasicompsa, weeping. 

Lts, {to himself). IVe lent my assistance to my friend in 
a friendly manner ; this piece of goods, which my neighbour 
requested me, I’ve purchased. {Turning to Pasicompsa.) 
You are my own ; then follow me. Don’t weep. You are 
acting very foolishly ; spoiling such eyes. Why, really you 
have more reason to laugh than to be crying. 

Pas. In the name of heaven, prithee, my good old gentle- 
man, do tell me 

Lys. Ask me what you please. 

Pas. Why have you bought me ? 

Lys. What, I, bought you ? For you to do what you are 
bidden ; in like manner what you bid me. I’ll do. 

Pas. I am determined, to the best of my ability and skill, 
to do what I shall think you desire. 

Lys. I shall bid you do nothing of laborious work. 

Pas. Why, realljr, for my part, my good old gentleman, I 
haven’t learnt, i’ faith, to carry burdens, or to feed cattle at 
the farm, or to nurse children. 

Lys. If you choose to be a good girl^ it shall be well for 
you. Pas. Then, i’ faith, to my sorrow, I’m undone. 

Lys. Why so ? Pas. Because in the place from which 
I have been conveyed hither, it used to be well with the 
worthless^. 

Lys. {aside). By my troth, her talk alone worth more 
than the sum that she was purchased at. {To Pasicompsa.) 
As though you would say that no woman is good. 

Pas. Indeed I don’t say so ; nor is it my way, to say a 
thing which I believe all people are acquainted with. 

Lys. I want to ask this one thing of you. 

Pas. I’ll answer you when you ask. Lys. What say you 
now ? What am I to say your name is ? 

Pas. Pasicompsa. Lys. The name was given you from 
your good looks^. But what say you, Pasicompsa ? Can you, 
if occasion should arise, spin a fine woof ? 

* WeXL vjitih the worthless) — Ver. 504. She seems to mean that at Rhodes, 
where she has lately come from, women of light character are treated better than 
those who are virtuous. 

From your good boks)----Yer. 510. Coming from two Greek words, sig 
oifyicg “ all graces,” or “ attractions.” 
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Allow how to do a fine one, 
r one. 

:4,f no w^oman that’s of the same 
age. iJiu. ^ ..h, I take it that you are good and 

industrious, since, young woman, now that you are grown up, 
you know how to do your duty. 

Pas. I’ faith, I learned it from a skilful mistress, I won’t 
let my work be called in question. 

Lts. "Well, thus the matter stands, i’ faith. Look now, 
I’ll give you a sheep for your own, one sixty years old. 

Pas. My good old gentleman, one so old as that ? 

Lts. It’s of the Grecian breed. If you take care of it, it 
is a very good one ; it is shorn very easily. 

Pas. For the sake of the compliment, whatever it is that 
shall be given me, I shall receive it with thanks. 

Lts. Now, damsel, that you mayn’t be mistaken, you 
are not mine ; so don’t think it. 

Pas. Prithee, tell me, then, whose I am ? 

Lts, You’ve been bought back for your own master. I’ve 
bought you backyor him} ; he requested me to do so. 

Pas. My spirits have returned, if good faith is kept with 
me. Lts. Be of good courage ; this person will give you 
your liberty. I’ troth, he did so dote upon you this day as 
soon as ever he had seen you. 

Pas. I’ faith, it’s now two years since he commenced his 
fionnexion with me. Now, as I’m sure that you are a 
friend of his. I’ll disclose it. Lts. How say you? Is it 
now two years since he formed the connexion with you ? 

Pas. Certainly, it is; and we agreed, on oath, between 
ourselves, I with him, and he with me, that I would never 
have intercourse with any man except himself, nor he with 
any woman except myself. 

Lts. Immortal Gods ! Isn’t he even to sleep with his wife ? 

Pas. Prithee, is he a married man ? He neither is nor 
will he be. Lts. Indeed, I wish he wasn’t. I’ faith, the 
fellow has been committing perjury. 

Pas. No young man do I more ardently love. 

Lts. \Vliy, really he’s a child, vou simpleton ; for, in fact, 
it’s not so very long a time since kis teeth fell out. 

* Back for him) — Ver. 523. She imagines all along that by the word ‘‘master^ 
DC means the young man Charinus ; whereas Demipho is really intended. 
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Pas. What F His teeth ? 
me this way, please ; he requ 
room for one day in my house, s. 

country. {He goes into his home^ j . ^ ^oxOompsa.) 

Scene II. — Enter Demipho. 

Dem. {to himself). At last I’ve managed to ruin myself: 
a mistress has been purchased yhr me without the knowledge 
of my wdfe and son. I’m resolved on it ; I’ll have recourse 
again to former habits and enjoy myself. In ray allotment oj 
existence^ almost now run through, the little that there re- 
mains of life, I’ll cheer up with pleasure, wine, and love. For 
it’s quite proper for this time of life to enjoy itself. When 
you are young, then, when the blood is fresh, it’s right to 
devote your exertions to acquiring your fortune ; and then 
when at last, you are an old man, you may set yourself at 
your ease ; drink, and be amorous ; this, the fact that you 
are living,* is now so much profit. This, as I say, I’ll carry out 
in deed. (^Turning to his home?) Meanwhile, liowcver. I’ll 
take a look in-doors here at my house ; my wife has been some 
time expecting me at home quite hungry: now, she’ll be 
worrying me to death with her scolding, if I go in-doors. 
But, in fine, whatever comes of it, i’ faith, I’ll not go, but 
I’ll first meet this neighbour of mine before I return home ; 
I want him to hire some house for me, where this damsel 
may dwell. And, see, he’s coming out of doors. 

Scene III. — Enter LYSiMACHUS,/r(?w his house. 

Lts. {to PASicoMPSA,t(;i^^m). I’ll bring him to you directly, 
if I meet him. 

Dem. {behind). He’s meaning me. 

Lts. {turning about). How say you, Demipho ? 

Dem. Is the damsel at your house ? 

Lts. What do you suppose ? 

Dem. What if I go see her ? {Moves towards the house?) 

Lys. Why making such haste ? Stay. 

Dem. What am I to do ? 

Lts. What you ougl it to do ; take care and consider. 

Dem. Consider what ? Why troth, for my own part, ] 
think there’s need for my :’oing this, going in-doors tlier^ 
I mean^ 
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Lt8. What, is it so, you old wether ? WoAid you be 
going in ? Dem. What should I do else ? 

Lts. First listen to this, and attend ; there’s something 
even before this that I think it proper you should do. For 
if you now go in-doors to her, you’ll be wishing to em- 
brace her, chatting with her, and kissing her. 

Dem. Really you know my feelings ; you understand what 
1 would be at. Lys. You will be doing wrong. 

Dem. What, with that 'which you love ? 

Lys. So much the less reason. Would you, full of hungri- 
ness, with a foul breath, a stinking old fellow, be kissing a 
woman ? And wouldn’t you, as you approached, be setting a 
female vomiting ? 

Dem. I’ faith, I’m sure that you’re in love, as you point 
out these things beforehand to me. What then, if I give a 
dinner ? If you approve of this, let’s lay hold of some cook, 
who may be cooking away a ineaF here at your house, even 
until the evening. 

Lys. Well, I’m of that way of thinking. Now you are 
talking wisely, and like a lover. 

Dem. Why are we standing here ? Why then don’t we be 
olf and procure the provisions, that we may be comfortable ? 

Lys. For my fart. I’ll follow you. And, i’ troth, you’ll be 
finding out a lodging for her, if you are prudent ; for, i’ faith, 
she shan’t be at my house a single day beyond the present ; 
I’m afraid of my wife, lest, if she should return from the 
country to-morrow, she’ll be finding her here. {Exeunt. 

Scene IT. — Enter CHAiiiNTJS,/ro??z Demipho’s house. 

Chae. {to himself). Am I not a wretched mortal, who can 
rest quietly nowhere ? If I’m at home, my mind’s abroad ; 
but if I’m abroad, my mind’s at home. To such a degree 
has love kindled a flame in my breast and in my heart ; did 
not the tears fall from my eyes, why then, I doubt, my head 
would be on fire. I cling to hope ; safety I’ve lost ; whether 
she’ll return or no, I know not. If my father seizes her, as 
he has said, then my welfare is gone in exile; but if my 
companion has done W'hat he promised, then my welfare has 
not departed. But still, even if Eutj^chus had had gouty 
feet, he could have been back from the harbour by this. This 

* Cooking away a meal) — Ver. 673. “ Prandinm ” here does not mean the* 
{Doming meal, similar to our breakfast, but a “ feast” or “ banquet in general 
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is a very great fault of bis, that he is too slow, against the 
wishes of my feelings. But (looking towards the side) isn’t 
this he whom I espy running ? ’Tis he himself ; I’ll go meet 
him. (Glasps his hands,) Thou who art the overlooker of 
Gods and of men and the mistress of mortals as well, inas- 
much as thou hast indulged me in this hope that I enter- 
tained, I do return thee thanks. Does any hope remain? 
Alas! I’m utterly undone. His countenance by no means 
pleases me I He moves along in sadness. My breast bums. 
I am in doubt. He shakes his head. Eutychus 1 

ScETjfE V. — JEnter Euttchtjs. 

Eut. Alas! Charinus. (He pants.) 

Chae. Before you take breath, in one word, speak out. 
Where am I ? Here, or among the dead ? 

Eut. You are neither among the dead nor here. 

Char. I’m saved, immortality has been vouchsafed me — 
he has purchased her. He has nicely tricked my father. 
There’s no one living more clever at gaining his purpose. 
Prithee, do teU me ; if I’m neither here nor at Acheron, 
where am I ? 

Eut. Nowhere in the world. Char. I’m utterly undone I 
That speech has just put an end to me here. Whatever it 
is, do come to the material points of the matter. 

Eut. Pirst of all, we are ruined. 

Char. But why don’t you in preference tell me that 
which I don’t know ? It is an aimoying way of speaking, 
when you should despatch the business, to be beating about 
the bush^ 

Eut. The damsel has been taken away from you. 

Char. Eutychus, you are guilty of a capital offence. 

Eut. How so? Char. Because you are killing your 
year’s-mate and friend, a free citizen. 

Eut. May the Gods forbid it ! Char. You’ve thrust a 
sword into my throat ; this moment I shall fall. 

Eut. Troth now, f rithee, don’t be desponding in mind. 

Char. I have none to be desponding in. Tell on, then, the 
rest of your bad news ; for whom has she been purchased ? 

Eut. 1 don’t know. She had been already knocked down 
to the bidder and taken off by him, when I got to the harbour, 

* To be heating about the bngh')^YeT. 606 “ Longinquum 
•to be talking at a distance.” 
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Chab, Ah me! Already, indeed, have you heaped bin the 
ing mountains of woe upon me. Proceed^ executioner, tor- 
ment me on, since y^u have once begun. 

Eut. This is not more a cause of anguish to yourself, than 
it has proved to me this day. 

Char. Tell me, vho bought her P 

Eut, I’ faith, I do not know. 

Char. Well, is this a good friend giving one his aid P 

Eut. What would you have me do P 

Char. The same that you see me cfotwy, die with grief. 
But did you make enquiry, what was the appearance of the 
person that had bought herP Perhaps the damsel miglit 
nave been traced out by that means. 

Eut, Ah ! wretch that I am Char. Do cease lament- 

ingj attend to that which you are now about. 

Eut. What have I done P Char. Proved the destruction 
of myself, and with myself of your own word. 

Eut. The Gods know that that is not any fault of mine. 

Char. A fine thing, indeed! You mention the Gods, wlio 
are absent, as witnesses ; how am I to believe you in that ? 

Eut. Why, it rests with your own self what to believe ; 
with myself, what to say, that rests with me. 

Char. On that point you are ready, so as to give answer like 
for like ; hut as to what you are requested, you are lame, blind, 
dumb, defective, and weak. You promised that you would 
trick my father ; I myself supposed that I was entrusting the 
matter to a skilful person, and\ entrusted it to an utter stone. 

Eut. What could I do ? 

Char. What could you do, do you ask me ? You should 
have enquired, and asked who he was or whence he was, of 
what lineage ; whether he was a citizen or a foreigner 

Eut. They said that he was a citizen of Attica. 

Char. At least, you should have found out where he livci, 
if you couldn’t the name. 

Eut. No person was able to say he knew. 

Char. But at least you should have enquired what was tlio 
appearance of the man. Eut, I did do so. 

Char. Of what figure, then, did they say he was ? 

Eut. I’ll tell you; grey-headed, bandy-legged, pot-hell ied, 
wide-mouthed, of stunted figure, with darkish eyes, lank jaws, 
•play-footed rather. 
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^j£AB. You are mentioning to me not a human being, but 
& whole storehouse, I don’t know what, of deformities. Is 
there anything else that you can tell about him ? 

Eut. It is just as mucli as I know. 

Char. I’ troth, for sure, with his lank jaws he has caused 
my jaw to drop^. I cannot endure it ; I’m determined that 
I’ll go hence in exile. But what state in especial to repair 
to, I’m in doubt ; Megara, Eretria, Corinth, Chalcis, Crete, 
Cyprus, Sicyon, Cnidos, Zacynthus, Lesbos, or Boeotia. 

Eut. Why are you adopting that design ? 

Char. Why, because love is tormenting me. 

Eut. What say you as to this ? Suppose, if when you have 
arrived there, whither you are now intending to go, you begin 
there to fall desperately in love, and there, too, you fail of 
success, then you’ll be taking flight from there as well, and 
after that, again, from another place, if the same shall happen, 
what bounds, pray, will be set to your exile, what limits to 
your flight ? What country or home can possibly be certain 
for you ? Tell me that. Say now, if you leave this city, do 
you fancy that you’ll leave your love here behind ? If it is 
so fully taken as certain in your mind that so it will be, if 
you hold that as a point resolved upon, how much better is it 
for you to go aw ay somewhere in the country, to be there, to 
live there, until the time when desire for her and passion 
have set you at liberty ? 

Char. Have you now said your say ? 

Eut. I have said it. Char. You have said it to no pur- 
pose ; this is my full determination. I’ll be off home, to pay 
my duty to my father and my mother ; after that, unknown 
to my father. I’ll fly from this country, or adopt some other 
plan. ( Goes into Demipho’ s house.) 

Scene VI. — ^Euttchus, alone. 

Eut. {to himself). How suddenly he has taken himself off 
and gone away. Ah ! wretch that I am ! if he goes away, all 
will say that it has happened through my remissness. I’m 
determined at once to order as many criers as possible to be 

* He has caused my jaw to <frop)-— Ver. 689. Literally, “ he has given me a great 
evil” He puns upon the resemblance »f the words “ malum,” an * ** evil,” and 

“mala,” the “jaw.” 
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hired to search for her to find her ; after that, I’ll go to the 
Praetor forthwith, and beg him to give me search-warrant 
officers in all the quarters of the city ; for I find that nothing 
else whatever is now left for me to do. (Exit. 

Act IV. — Scene T. 

Enter Doeippa. 

Doe. (to herself). Since a messenger came to me in the 
country from my husband, that he couldn’t come into the 
country, I made up my mind, and came back to follow after 
him who fled from me. But (loohing round) I don’t see 
our old woman Syra following. Aye, look, there she comes 
at last. 


Enter Stea, with a bundle of green sprigs. 

Doe. Why don’t you go quicker ? Ste. By my troth, I 
cannot ; so great is this burden that I’m carrying. 

Doe. What burden? Ste. Fourscore years and four, and 
to that are added servitude, sweat, and thirst ; these things 
as well which I am carrying weigh me down. 

Doe. Give me something, Syra, with wdiich to decorate this 
altar of our neighbour^. 

Ste. (holding out a sprig). Present this sprig of laurel, 
then. Due. I^ow do you go into the house. 

Ste. I’m going. (Goes into the house of 'LY^uiLK.omj^.) 

Doe. (laging the sprig on the altar). Apollo, I pray thee 
that thou wilt propitiously grant peace, safety, and health, 
unto our household, and that in thy propitiousness thou wilt 
show favour to my son. 

Stea rushes out of the hotise, clapping her hands. 

Ste. I’m utterly undone ! Wretch that I am, I’m ruined ! 
Ah ! wretched me ! Doe. Prithee, are you quite in your 
senses ? What are you howling for ? 

Ste. Dorippa, my dear Dorippa ! Doe. Prithee, why are 
you crying out ? 

- A&ar of our nnghbowr)-~^'VeT. 672. She alludes to Apollo Prostata lus; a- 
altar or statue to whom was placed near the doors of most of the hccses 
Athens ; see the Notes to the Bacchides. 
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Str. Some woman, I know not who^ in here in-do(xr» in the 
house. 

Dor. What ? A woman ? Syr. A harlot woman. 

Dor. Is it so, really ? Syr. In serious truth. Youkno^r 
how to act very prudently, in not remainini^ in the country. 
A fool even could have found it out that she was the mistress 
of your very pretty husband. 

Dor. By heavens, I believe it. 

Syr. {taking her arm). Step this way with me, that you, 
my Juno, may see as well your rival Alcmena. 

Dor. I’ troth, I certainly shall go there, as fast as I can. 
( They go into the house q/'LxsiMACHUS.) 

Scene II. — Enter Ltsimachtjs. 

• Lys. {to himself). Is this too little of a misfortune that 
Demipho’s in love, that he must be extravagant as well ? If he 
had been inviting ten men of highest rank to dinner, he has 
provided too much. But the cooks he directed in such a way 
just as at sea the time-keeper^ is wont to direct the rowers. 
I hired a Cook myself, but I’m surprised that he hasn’t come 
as I directed him. But who’s this, I wonder, that’s coming 
out of my house ? The door’s opening. {lie stands 

Scene III. — Enter DoRipPA,/ro9n the q/* LTSiMAcnrs. 

Dor. {weeping). No woman ever ^ ill be, or ever has been, 
more wretched than myself in being married to such a hus- 
band. Alas ! unhappy that I am ! Just see, to what a husband 
have you committed yourself and the property you have ! 
Just see, to what a person I brought ten talents for a portion ; 
that I should see these things, that I should endure these 
insults. 

Lys. {behind). I’ troth, I’m undone; my wife’s returned 
from the country already. I do believe she has seen the 
damsel in the house. But what she says I cannot distinctly 
ear from hence ; I’ll go nearer to her. {Approaches hen.) 
Dor. Ah ! woe to wretched me ! 

Lys. {behind). Aye, and to me as well. 

* The time-lceeper) — Ver. 692. The time wts given to the iwers by the 
“ pausarius,” who is here called “ hortator.” The directions he gate were called 
‘ celeusma,” from the Greek /eeXevo), “ to order.” Lyshnachus probably meaof 
that Demipho has hired whole ranks of them 
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Dob. I’m utterly undone ! 

Lts. {behind). As for me, i’ faith, to my sorrow I’m down- 
right undone! she has seen her. May all the Gods con* 
found you, Demipho ! 

Dob. I’ troth, this was it, why my husband wouldn’t go 
into the country. 

Lts. (behind). What shall I do now, but go up and speak 
to her ? (Goes up to her.) The husband bids health to his 
wife. Are the country people^ becoming townsfolk ? 

Dob. They are acting more decently than those who an 
not become country people. 

Lts. Are the people in the country at all in fault f 

Dob. I’ faith, leas so than the townsfolk, and much less 
mischief do they meet with for themselves. 

Ly«. But in what have the townsfolk done wrong ? Tell 
me that. Doe. Whose woman is that in the house ? 

Lts. What, have you seen her ? 

Dob. I have seen her. Lts. Whose is she, do you ask ? 

Doe. I shall find out, in spite of you ; i’ faith, I long to 
know. But you are trying me on purpose. 

Lts. Do you wish me to tell you whose she is ? She, she 

(Aside.) Ah me ! upon my faith, I don’t know what to say. 

Dor. Do you hesitate ? 

Lts. (aside) . I never saw one who did it more. 

Dob. But why don’t you tell me ? 

Lts. Nay, but if I may Doe. You ought to tell me. 

Lts. I cannot, you hurry me so ; you press me as though 

were guilty. 

Dob. (ironically), I know you are free from all guilt. 

Lts. Speak out as boldly as you please. 

Doe. Tell me, then. Lts. 1 , tell you ? 

Doe. Why, it must be told, in spite of everything. 

Lts. She is Do you wish me tell her name as well ? 

Doe. You are trifling. I’ve caught you in the fact ; you 
are guilty. 

Lts. Guilty of what P If now I had no occasion for 

^ Are the comUry people) — ^Ver. 710, There has been much discussion as to the 
meaning of this passage ; it seems, however, pretty clear that it is only an in* 
direct way of asking Dorippa why she has so suddenly left the country for town. 
C<^lman thinks, with some of the older Commentators, that Dorippa pouts, and 
makes no return to her husband’s salutation, on which he observes that tlie tc wn 
gentry are grown as unmannerly as the country bumpkins, Tiie context will 
admit of this cap^anatiun. but it seems rather far-£stched. 
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silence, now I shouldn’t tell you^. Why, this same woman 
is 

Dor. Who is slie ? Lts. She 

Don. Marry, come up ! don’t you know who she is ? 

Lys. Why, yes, I do know. I’ve been chosen as an arbi- 
trator with respect to her. Dor. An arbitrator P Now I 
know ; you have invited her here to consult with you. 

Lys. Why no ; she has been given me as a deposit. 

Dor. (ironically), I understand. 

Lys. By my troth, it’s not anything of that sort. 

Dor. You are clearing yourself too sooii^. 

Lys. (aside). Too much of a business have I met with ; 
really I’m stuck fast. 

Scene IY. — Enter a Cook, at a distance, with Scullions 
and provisions. 

Cook. Make haste, get quickly on, for I’ve got to cook a 
dinner for an old gentleman in love. And, in fact, when I 
think of it again, it’s to be cooked for ourselves, not him for 
whom we’ve been hired : for a person that’s in love, if he has 
that with which he is in love, he esteems that as food, to see 
her, embrace her, kiss her, chat with her ; but we, I trust, 
shall return well laden home. Step this way. But see, here’s 
the old gentleman that hired us. 

Lys. (aside). Why, look! I’m undone ! here’s the Cook. 

Cook (ffoing up to Lysimachus). We are come. 

Lys. Be off! Cook. How, be off? 

Lys. (in a low voice). Hush 1 Be off! 

Cook. What, I, be off ? Lys. Be off, I say. 

Cook. Are you not going to have a dinner P 

Lys. We are full already. 

Dor. But Lys. (aside). I’m utterly undone. 

Dor. What say you ? Have those persons ordered thf/se 
things to be brought to you as weU, between whom you were 
appointed arbitrator ? 

» I shouldnH tell vou) — Ver. 726. This he says, in his confusion, by mistake 
for “ I should tell you.” 

2 Clmring yourself too soon) — Ver. 732. “ Numero.” Rost thinks that this 
means “ you have quite,” or “ satisfactorily cleared yourself,” Dorippa, cf course, 
saying so in an ironical manner. She seems, however, rather to allude to his 
defending himself before he is accused. Lysimachus pretends that some jiersons 
hove disymted the possession of Pasicompsa, and that she has been left in hif 
hands by mutual coiiaent, till he lias given his decision. 
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Cook. Is this person {pointing to Doeippa) your mis- 
tress, whom a little time since you told me you were in love 
with, when you were buying the provisions ? 

Lys. Won’t you hold your tongue ? Cook. A very pretty 
figure of a woman ! I’ faith, she does love a sweetheart. 

Lys. Won’t you be off to perdition ? 

Cook. She’s not amiss. Lys. But you are amiss. 

Cook. I’ troth, I do fancy she’s a nice bed-fellow. 

Lys. Won’t you be off? I’m not the person that hired 
you just now. 

Cook. How’s that ? Nay but, upon my faith, you are 
that very man. Lys. {aside), Alas ! wretch that I am ! 

Cook. Your wife’s in the country, I suppose, whom you 
were saying a little time ago you hated full as much as vipers. 

Lys. I, said that to you ? 

Cook. Aye, to me, upon my faith. 

Lys. So may Jupiter love me, wife, I never did say that. 

Doe. Do you deny that as well ? 

Cook {to Doeippa). He didn’t say he hated you, but his 
wife. Doe. This is made clear, that you detest me. 

Lys. But I deny it. 

Cook. And he said that his wife was in the country. 

Lys. {pointing to Doeippa). This is she. Why are you 
annoying me ? Cook, Because you say that you don’t know 
me. Are you afraid of her ? 

Lys. I’m wise in being so ; for she’s my only companion. 

Cook. Do you wish to use my services ? 

Lys. I don’t wish. Cook. Give me my pay. 

Lys. Ask for it to-morrow ; it shall be given you ; for the 
present, be off. {Aside.) Alas, wretch that I am ! I now 
find that that old saying is a true one, that some bad comes 
through a bad neighbour. 

Cook {to the Scullioks). Why are we standing here ? 

Lys. Why don’t you be gone ? 

Cook {aside to Lysimachus). If any inconvenience hap- 
pens to you, that’s not my fault. 

Lys. {aside to the Cook). Why, you are utterly ruining 
wretched me 

Cook {aside to Lysimachus). I understand now what you 
want. You mean, you wish me to go away from here. 

Lys. {aside to the Cook). I do wish it, I say. 
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Cook {ande to Ltsimachus). I’ll be off. Pay me a 
drachma. Lys. {aside to the Cook). It shall be paid. 

Cook {aside to Lysimaohtts). Then order it to be paid 
me, please. It can he paid in the meantime, while they are 
putting down the provisions, 

Lys. to the Cook). Wliy don’t you be off? Can’t you 
cease being troublesome ? {Slips the money into his hand) 

Cook {to the Scullions). Come, do you set down those 
provisions before the feet of that old gentleman. These 
baskets I’ll order to be fetched from your house either by- 
ind-by or else to-morrow. {To the Scullions.) Do you 
follow me. {Exeunt, having set down the provisions) 

Scene V. — Lysimachus, Dorippa, Syea. 

Lys. Perhaps you are surprised at that Cook, that he came 
and brought these things. I’ll teU you why it is. 

Dor. I’m not surprised if you do anything wrongful or 
criminal ; and, by heavens, I’ll not put up with it, that I 
am married thus unfortunately, and that harlots are brought 
into my house in this way. Syra, go ask my father, in my 
name, to come here directly together with you. 

Syr. I’ll go. 

Lys. Prithee, wife, you don’t know what the matter is. In 
set form now will I make oath, that I have never had any- 
thing to do with her. {Exit Syra.) What, is Syra gone now ? 
By heaven, I’m undone ! (Dorippa goes into the house) 

Scene VI. — Lysimachus, alone, 

Lys. {to himself). But, see, she’s off as well! Woe to 
wretched me ! Then, neighbour Eemipho, may the Gods and 
Goddesses confound you, together with your mistress and 
your intriguings! He has most unjustly loaded me with 
suspicions ; he has stirred up enemies against me. At 
home my wife is most infuriated. I’ll be off to the Eorum, 
and tell this to Demipho, that I’ll drag this woman by the 
hair into the street, unless he takes her hence out of this 
house wherever he chooses. {Goes to the door and calls. ^ 
Hark you 1 wife, wife ! although you’re angry at me, you’ll 
order, if you are wise, these things to be carried hence in- 
doors. We shall be able by-and-by to dine all the better 
upon the same. 
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. — 3aier Stra and Euttchtts, at a distance^ on 
opposite sides. 

(to herself) . Whither my mistress sent me, to her 

, he’s not at home ; they said that he has gone otf 

into the country. Now, I’ll take home this answer. 1’ faith, 
the women do live upon hard terms, and, wretched creatures, 
on much more unjust ones than the men. Eor if a husband has 
been keeping a mistress without the knowledge of his wife, if 
the wife comes to know it, the husband gets off with impunity; 
if, unknown to the husband, the wife goes from tlie house 
out of doors, a pretext arises for the husband, the marriage 
is dissolved^ I wish the law was the same for the husband 
as for the wife ; for the wife that is a good one is content 
with one husband; why, any the less, should the husband 
be content with one wife? By my troth, I’d give cause, if 
men were punished in the same way (if any one should be 
keeping a mistress unknown to his wife), as those women are 
repudiated who are guilty of a slip, that there should be more 
divorced men than there are"* women now. 

Eut. (to himself apart). I’m quite tired with hunting the 
whole city through ; I find nothing whatever about this 
woman. But my mother has returned from the country ; 
for I see Syra standing before the house. Syra! 

Syr. Who is it that’s calling me ? 

Eut. ’Tis I, your master and foster-chi^d. 

Syr. (turning round). Save you, my foster-child. Eut. Has 
my mother returned from the country then ? Answer me. 

Syr. Aye, for her own especial sake and that of the family. 

Eut. What is it that’s the matter P 

Syr. That very pretty father of yours has brought a mis- 
tress into the house. 

Eut. How say you ? Syr. Tout mother, on arriving from 
the country, found her at home. 

Eut. By my troth, I didn’t think my father was a person 
for those practices. Is the woman now even still in-doors ? 

Syr. Even still. 

Eut. Do you follow me. (JSe goes into the house o/Lysi- 

MACHUS.) 

* The marriage is dissolved) — Ver. 803. She alludes to the facility with which 
at Rome, where the Play was performed, wives were divorced oa the mereat 
buspiciou of infidelity. 
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[SrE. {to herself). How now^ ? Do I see 
the wife of Demipho ? She quickens her pace ; s. 
about with her eyes ; she turns herself round ; she inci. 
neck on one side. I’ll observe from here what matter 
about; it’s something of importance, whatever scent she's 
upon. (Stands aside.) 

ScEis^E VIII . — Uiifer Peristbata and LTCissA,/r(?w the 
house 0/ Demipho. 

Per, The Goddess Astarte^ is the might of mortals and of 
the Gods, their life, their health ; she, the same, who is like- 
wise theii* death, destruction, downfall, the seas, the earth, 
the heaven, and the stars. Whatever Temples of Jove we 
inhabit, they are guided by her nod ; her do they obey ; to her 
do they pay regard ; what displeases her, the other Deities 
do quickly put aside. Whatever pleases her, that, all things, 
which live and have sense, do pursue. Some she tortures, 
destroys ; others, with her own milk does she nourish and 
raise aloft; but those whom she tortures, they live and 
enjoy their senses; those whom she hastens to rear and 
raise aloft, these last indeed do perish forthwith, and to 
their sorrow use their senses. Then, well-wishers, they lie 
prostrate, objects of dislike they bite the ground, grovel 
upon their faces, roar out, and make a riot; and when they 
think th§^ live, then in especial do they rush on to ruin, then, 
then do they show eageniess in the pursuit of the object 
beloved; young men stumble, aged men likewise are led away. 
Vhey love themselves ; the which they love, they wish to 
be Ipved and known. But if at tbit age they begin to fall 
in love, much more grievous is their madness. But if they 

* Ilqw noHoS) — Ver. 823. From the commencement of this line to the end oi 
1. 909 , is generally^considcred to be spurious; probably it is the work of some zealous 
critic of the middle ages, who fondly thought to improve the Play as it stood* 
He introduces Peristrata as complaining of the conduct of her husband, in de- 
priving her son of his mistress, but never suspecting what is the true state of the 
case; an opportunity for a Comic dilemma, wliich Plautus himself, had he in- 
tended to introduce the character, would probably not have neglected. ^ 

2 The Goddess Astarte)—yeY. 826. Astarte. The author seems to allulr to 
Venus under this name. Cicero tells us that Astarte was the Syrian Verms, 
This soliloquy of Peristrata is very obscure and confused, and couened in most 
crahlM'd language, bit her intention seems to be to descant upon the supreme 
•way of love. 
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do not love, then they hate, they are morose, too, and way- 
ward; tattlers, haters, ill-disposed, passionate, envious for 
themselves and theirs. What they have formerly been shame- 
lessly guilty of themselves, if it is done in a more quiet 
way, fathers do not tolerate as they ought to do ; but they 
proclaim it, and indecently cry it out aloud. 

Sye. {apart). So far as I understand, Demipho is treating 
this lady badly too. 

Per. This is the truth. My son is in love and is dying ; 
when his father came to know of it, he was enraged beyond 
bounds. What insanity is this ? This same husband of mine 
at one time packed my son off to E-hodes to traffic ; now, ac- 
cording to the news Acanthio brings, he’ll be betaking him- 
self into banishment. O unjust father! O unfortunate sion! 
whither will you betake yourself? Where will you leave your 
mother ? Shall I pass my life bereft ? Shall I lose my son ? I 
will not endure it. Has his father sold her ? Wherever she 
shall be found, the mother will redeem her. Do you tell me, 
Lycissa, do they suppose that she was brought into this 
neighbourhood ? 

Ltc. {pointing to the house Lysimachus). To that, I 
fancy ; to the house of a certain old gentleman, a friend. 

Per. Here, there is no one that 1 know of besides Lysi- 
machus. 

Syr. {aparf). They are menti^ing Lysimachus. It’s a 
wonder if the old fellows, who are neighbours, haven’t been 
going halves in the same nest. 

Per. I’ll go look for Dorippa, his wife. {The door of the 
home of Lysimachus opens.) 

Lyo. Why go look for her ? Don’t you see her ? 

Per. Indeed, I do see her. Let’s listen; she’s muttering 
something in a passion, I know not what, to herself. {They 
stand aside.') 

Scene IX. — Enter Dorippa, the house oi Lysimachus. 

Dor. {to herself). Syra hasn’t come back, whom, poor 
wretch, it’s now a long time since I sent to fetch my father ; 
in her very slowness, she has either hardened into a stone, 
or she has stopped from swelling with the sting of a serpent. 

Syr. {apart) , I’m undone ; here's my mistress, she s look- 
ing after me. 
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Doe. (conimuing). I canijot remain at home ; my eyes 
p^inot abide that pretty young harlot ; I would have shut 
.ler out of doors, but my son Eutychus prevented me. Still, 
I shan’t altogether belie re the news he brings. 

Ltc. (apart). Do you hear, mistress ? 

Pee. (apart) , I hear ; let her go on. 

Lyc. (apart). I’ll let her. Doe. (to Jierself), He says that 
she has come hither to our house for the sake of an old gen- 
tleman, a friend ; that he has her for sale, so that he may 
withdraw her from his son, who’s in love with her. This 
really is a falsehood, either in my husband or my son; 
the accounts dider. The husband says that she was given 
him as a deposit; but the son says lhat she’s on sale. 

Syr. (apart). I’ll go meet her on a sudden, that she 
mayn’t find out that I’ve been loitering. 

Doe. In this matter I shan’t believe my son, who’s acting 
in compliance with his father; for, for him, like a regular 
cuckoo^, has he determined to tell abundance of lies : for my 
own part I sliall believe the Cook, in preference. But see, 
here’s Syra. How the old witch does run. Syra ! 

Syr. Who’s calling me ? (Stares around her.) 

Dor. The Gods send a plague upon you ! 

Syr. Mistress, if you are wise, bestow this upon your rival 
and your husband in preference. 

Dor. For saying that, I’m no longer angry with you. 
But where’s your father ? Why does he delay ? Does gout 
hinder the man ? 

Syr. He’s lame with neither gout nor chalk-stones^, whom 
his feet carry into the country. 

Dor. Not at home ? Syr. No. 

Doe. Where then? 

Syb. They say he’s in the country, and that it’s uncertain 
whether he’ll return to-day, he lias such a large account 
with his bailiff. 

Dor. Everything is befalling me this day contrary to my 
wishes. I shan’t live till the evening, unless I drive that 
hussy away from the house. (She turns to the efoor.) I’m 
going home. 

* A regular cuckoo) — Ver. 866. Plaotus, on more man one occasion, calls an 
jldulterer by this epithet. 

^ Nor chulk-$Ume$) — 871. “ Articularius Literally. “ having a diseasa m 
its ioiitUi.” 
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Ltc. {apart). The mistress is going away. 

Pee. {apart). What, going away? Call her. 

Lyc. {calling), Dorippa! Dorippa! 

Doe. {turning round). What nuisance is this? Wlio’i 
calling me back ? 

Per. I’m not a nuisance, but a well-wislier ; and it’s your 
friend Peristrata addresses you. Prithee, do stay. 

Doe. Why, Peristrata — i’ faith, I didn’t know you ; dread- 
ful vexation is tormenting and agitating me. 

Pee. This I enquire about — prithee don’t deny me. I 
heard you just now ; tell me what annoyance is troubling 
you. 

Doe. Peristrata, so may the Gods prosper your only son, 
do kindly lend me your attention ; none could be given me 
more agreably: our ages are alike; togetlier we grew up; 
we have husbands alike in age; with no one do I converse 
wdth greater pleasure. I’m really annoyed with good reason. 
What now would your feelings be, if at this time of life 
your husband Demipho w'ere to bring a mistress before your 
eyes ? 

Pee. Has he brought one ? Dor. So it is. 

Pee. She’s at your house ? 

Doe. At my house ; aye, and cooks were hired ; a ban- 
quet w^as being prepared, if my coming hadn’t upset every- 
thing. Venus and Cupid are tormenting the wretched old 
fellow at an unseasonable time. 

Per. But these things are trifles, Dorippa. I wish that 
I wasn’t more wretched. 

Doe. Trifles ? Per. Eeally trifles. 

Dor. What worse could your husband do ? 

/Pee. Aye, worse than worse. 

Doe. What is it ? Prithee do say. As you to me, 8o I 
to you, let’s give advice to each other w’hat needs to be done. 
It’s an old saying, that, “he’s truly wise who is wise at the 
risk of another.” 

Per. Dorippa, I have an only son ; do you know that ? 

Dor. I do know it. 

Per. Him his father some time ago packed oiF from hia 
own house to Ehodes. 

Dor. Por w hat reason ? Per. Because he was in 

Dor. For that very thing ? 
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Per. Yes, and the very same thing now as well — inasmuch 
as he had brought a female slave here, his father coming to 
know of it, took her away, and put her up for sale. 

Dor. Aye, aye, I know it ; my son told me the truth. I 
fancied she was the mistress of my husband. To whom was 
she entrusted ? 

Per. To a certain old gentleman in this neighbourhood, 
his friend. I think that he has no other friend here except 
your husband. 

Dou. (aside) . It certainly is she. (5b Peristeata.) What 
does your son ? 

Per. He declares that he’ll leave this city. 

Dor. The matter’s in a safe position. What if he finds 
her ? Per. I imagine he’ll stay. 

Dor. Beyond expectation we are saved ; don’t doubt it ; 
she’s at my house. 

Per. At your house ? It was she, I suppose, about whom 
I heard you talking just now. Dor. It was 

Per. 0 well done; I love you with reason; you’ve re- 
stored me my son. Do let me see her. 

Dor. Let’s go in-doors then. 

Per. Let’s go. (Turning round.) Come here, Lycissa. 
Do j^ou go tell these things to Acanthio. I’ll go here to 
Dorippa’s house. (Exit Lycissa. Dorippa, Peristrata, 
and Syra go into the house o/’Lysimachtjs.)] 

Act Y. — Scene I. 

Enter CnARiNUS,^ow the house of in a travelling 

habit. 

Char, (looking towards the door). 0 higher and lower^ 
portions of the threshold, now both of you farewell. This 
day for the last time do I raise this foot within my father’s 
house. The ease, the enjoyment, the in-dwelling, the habits 
tion of this house is henceforth for me cut off, destroyed, and 
alienated. I am undone ! The household G-ods of my parents, 
the Lar the father of the family^, to you do I recommend, 

* Higher and lower) — Ver. 910. According to some writers, the threshold was 
sacred to Vesta Tertullian mentions a Deity called “ Limentinus,” or “ the God 
®f the Threshold.” 

• Father of the family) — Ver. 915. The “ Lares” seeni to have been dividai 
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that you will kindly protect the possessions of my ] arents. I 
shall now seek other household Grods for myself, another Lar, 
another city, another state. The people of Attica I do de- 
test ; for where worse manners are on the increase every daj , 
where, those who are friends, those who are faithless, you are 
aot able to distinguish, and where that is tom away^om you^ 
Irhich especially pleases your taste, there, in fact, if a kingdom 
were given one, that country is not desirable. (^Stands aside 
in deep thought.) 

Scene II . — Enter EuTrcHus,^ow the house ^Ltsimachus, 
at a distance. 

Exit, {to himself). Thou who art the overlooker of Grods 
and of men, and the mistress of mortals as well, inasmuch as 
thou hast indulged me in this hope that I entertained, I do 
return thee thanks. What Deity is there now that is joyous 
with gladness like mine ? That was at home which I was in 
search of. There did I find six companions, life, friendship, 
my native land, lestivity, mirth, and jollity. On finding 
these, at the same moment did I utterly destroy ten very bad 
things, wrath, hatred, folly, ruin, perverseness, grief, tears, 
exile, want, and loneliness. Ye Gods, I pray you gi’ant me 
a speedy opportunity of meeting him. 

Char. ( to himself not seeing Eutychus). I’m ready pre- 
pared, as you see. Pride I cast aside ; I’m my own companion, 
attendant, horse, groom, esquire; I’m my own master, I, too, 
obey myself ; for my own self do I carry what I require. O 
Cupid ! how powerful art thou. For easily dost thou render 
Miy one resolute through thy deeds, and then again, the same 
person difiident forthwith from being over bold. 

Eut. (to himself). I’m thinking which way to run in 
search of him. 

Char, (continuing). The matter’s resolved upon, that I’ll 
seek her everywhere, wherever in the world she has been 
carried off from hence ; and neither shall any river stand in 
my way, nor mountain, nor the sea, indeed, nor heat, nor 

into two classes — the private and the public Lares. The private, or “ fainiliares,” 
were probably the same as the “ Penates,” nnder another name. The pnblio 
Lares were the “ urbani,” presiding over the cities; “ rustici,” over the :oantry ; 

** compitales,” over ci oss-roads ; ** marini,” over the sea. 
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ci»ld ; I dread neither wind nor hail ; the torrents of rain I’ll 
submit to ; labour, heat, and thirst, will I endure. I’ll neither 
stop nor rest anywhere at night, or in the day, assuredly, 
before I shall have met with either my mistress or my death. 

Eut. {looking round'). Some voice, I know not who’s, flew 
to my ear. Char, {continuing^. You do I invoke, ye Lares 
of the roads’^ that you will kindly lend me aid. 

Eut. {seeing Charinus). Jupiter ! isn’t that Charinua ? 

Char, {turning round). Fellow-citizens, fare ye well. 

Eut. {aloud). Charinus, stop, this instant. 

Char. Who calls me back ? Eut. Hope, Safety, Victory. 

Char. What do you want with me ? 

Eut. To go along with you. 

Char. Look for another companion ; these companions 
that have possession of me, will not part with me. 

Eut. Who are they ? Char. Care, misery, sickness, tears, 
and lamentation. 

Eut. Drive awaj^ those companions, and look this way and 
return. Char. If indeed you wish to speak to me, do you 
tbllow. {Modes on.) 

Eut. Stop, this instant! Char. You do amiss, in de- 
laying me as I haste ; the sun is setting. 

Eut. If you would make haste in this direction, just as 
you are hastening in that one, you.’d be doing more rightly ; 
this way there is now a prospering gale, only tack about. 
Here is a fair Westerly breeze; there is a showery Southern 
blast. The one causes a calm; the other stirs up all the 
waves. Betake yourself towards the land, Charinus, in this 
direction. Don’t you see right opposite ? Black clouds and 
showers are coming on. Look now to the left, how full the 
heaven is of brightness. Don’t you see right opposite ? 

Char. He has thrown religious scruples^ in my way ; I’ll 
betake myself in that direction. {Turns towards Euty- 
CHUS.) 

Eut. You are wise. O Charinus, turn your steps, and 

* Larei of the roads) — Ver. 944. He seems here to allude to the class of Lares 
wbj were usually called “ Compitales,” and wiiose statues were erected at the 
cross-roads. Varro tells us that there were 266 stations for Lares at tlie corner! 
of the streets of Rome. 

* Tkrovm religious scruples) — Ver. 961. He considers the remark made bj 
^^atychvis as ominous, which it would be impious for him tQ disregard. 
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^ -Cl, jotii feet as well, in the opposite direction. Extend 
your arm. Catch hold of me. Do you hold rae ucw f 

Chae. I’m holding you. 

Etjt. Hold on, then. Whither now were you going ? 

Chae. Into banishinent. Eut. What to do there ? 

Chae. As a wretched person would, Eut. Don’t fear ; this 
instant shall I restore you to joyousness before you go away^ 

Chae. I’m going. {Moves.) 

Eut. a thing that you especially long to hear, the same 
shall you hear for you to rejoice at. Stay this instant ; I’m 
come Vs a friend, full of the kindest feelings. 

Chae. What is it ? Eut. Your mistress 

Chae. What of her ? Eut. I know where she is. 

Chae. Prithee, do you ? Eut. She’s safe and sound. 

Chae. Where is she safe ? Eur. I know where. 

Chae. I’d much rather I did. 

Eut. Can’t you possibly be calm in your feelings ? 

Chae. What if my feelings are agitated ? 

Eut. I’ll bring them for you into a safe and tranquil state ; 
don’t you fear. 

Char. Prithee * * * do say where she is 

— where you’ve seen her. Why are you mute ? Speak — 
you are torturing to death wretched me by your silence. 

Eut. She isn’t far from here. 

Char. Why then don’t you point her out, if you see her ? 

Eut. I* faith, I don’t see her at this moment ; but I saw 
her just now. 

Chae. Why, then, don’t you cause me to see her ? 

Eut. I will cause it. 

Char. That means a long time for one in love. 

Eut. Are you still in apprehension? I’ll disclose it all. 
No person is there living more beloved by me than is he 
who has got her ; nor is there one to whom it is right that 
I should be a better wisher. 

Char. I don’t care about that ; I’m looking for her. 

Eut. About her, then, I’m telling you. Eeally, this has 
not come into my mind but this moment, to tell it you 

Char. Tell me, then, where she is. Eut. In our house. 

Chae. If you are telling the truth, a worthy house, and 
aptly built, I deem it. But how am I to credit that ? Have 
you seen her; or do you speak from hearsay? 

roL. IT. jr 
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' Eut. I’ve seen her myself. 

Chab. Who took her to your house ? 

Eut. Why, you’re asking an unfair question. Whal 
matters it to you with whom she came ? 

Chab. So long as she’s there Eut. She certainly is. 

Chab. Then, for these tidings, do you wish whatever you 
please. Eut. What if I do wish ? 

Chab. Pray to the Gods to bring its fulfilment. 

Eut. You are laughing at me. 

Chab. My fortunes, in fine, are redeemed, if I can see her. 
But why don’t I lay aside this garb? {Goes to the door of 
Demipho’s house^ and calls.') Hallo, somebody, come here this 
instant out of doors. Come out, and bring me thence a cloak 
this way. 

Eut. Well, now how much you do gratify me. 

Chab. {to a Boy who enters^ bringing his cloak ) . You boy, 
who have come with such speed, take my scarf {giving it), 
and now stand aside there; that, if these things are not true, 
I may hasten to go upon this intended journey. {To Eutt- 
OHUs.) Are you telling the truth ? 

Eut. Beaily, Charinus, you are not ashamed of anything. 
Don’t you believe me ? 

Chab. For my part, I really do believe everything that 
you tell me. But why don’t you introduce me to her, that 
1 may see her ? 

Eut. Wait a little. Chab. Why am I to wait ? 

Eut. It’s not a convenient moment to go into the house. 

Chab. You are torturing me to death. Eut. There’s no 
need, I tell you, for you to go into the house just now. 

Chab. Answer me — for what reason ? 

Eut. She’s not at leisure. Chab. Why so ? 

Eut. Because it isn’t convenient to her. 

Chab. Is it so ? Not convenient to her who loves me, and 
whom I love in return? He’s trifling with me in every- 
way. I’m too foolish to believe him. He’s only delaying me. 
{Turns to the Boy.) I’ll put on my scarf again. 

Eut. Stop a little, and listen to this. 

Chab. {taking off the cloak). You boy, take this cloak^, 
please. {Puts on the travelling scarf.) 

' Take this cloak) — Ver. 1001. Though commonly rendered “clonk,” the 
pallium” differed materially from that articb of dress. It was a square pieca 
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Eut. Keally this hasn’t come but this moment into my 
mind to teU it you. My mother’s dreadfully angry with my 
father, because he has brought into the house a harlot before 
her very eyes, while she was away in the country. She sus- 
pects that she’s his own mistress. 

Chae. (not attending to him), I’ve taken up my belth 
(JButs it on.) 

Eut. She’s now enquiring into this matter in-doors. 

Char, (inattentive). Now my sword’s in hand. (Talcing 
it from the Boy.) 

Eut. But if I w^ere now to introduce you ? 

Char, (inattentive). I’ll take my bottle, and be off from 
here. (Movesl) 

Eut. Stop, stop, Chariuus ! 

Chae. You are mistaken ; you can’t deceive me. 

Eut. And, i’ faith, I have no wish. 

Char. Why, then, don’t you allow me to proceed upon 
my journey ? Eut. I won’t let you. 

Char. I’m delaying myself. Boy, do you this instant be 
off hence in-doors. (The Boy goes into the house.) Now I’ve 
ascended the chariot ; now I’ve taken the reins in my hands. 
(Imitating the action of a charioteer!) 

Eut. You are not in your senses. 

CiiAE. Feet of mine ^ why don’t ye betake yourselves into 

of cloth, which came direct from the loom in that shape, and required no cutting 
out by the tailor. The “ pallia” were mostly worn in an undyed state, Cfnise- 
quently white, brown, and grey were the prevailing colours. They were sometimes 
dyed of crimson, purple, and saffron colour. Sometimes they were striped, like our 
plaids or checks. Flowers were sometimes interwoven, and occasionally with gold 
thread. Wool was the most common material. They were not only used for wearing, 
but for spreading over beds and couches, and covering the body during sleep. 
Sometimes they were used as carpets, and sometimes as awnings or curtains; 
and indeed the word as often means “ a blanket ” as a garment. When worn, tiie 
“ pallium” was passed over the left shoulder, then drawn behind the back and 
under the right arm, leaving it bare, and then thrown again over the left shoulder 
See Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

^ My belt) — Ver. 1005. The “zona,” “girdle” or “belt,” would be employed 
by the traveller to tuck up his long clothing, for the sake of expedition ; it was 
also used either as a purse or for the purpose of holding the purse. The traveller 
would require his sword for the purposes of safety, while the “ampulJa,” or 
“ leather bottle,” was to hold the oil with which the feet were anointed when 
galled with walking. 
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the chariot, straight for Cyprus, since my father determines 
on my banishment ? 

Eut. You are silly. Prithee, don’t be saying this. 

Char, (as though to himself). I’m resolved to persist — to 
use my endeavours to seek her out where she is. 

Eut. Why, she’s at our house. 

Char, (as though to himself). For what that person 
said, he told a falsehood in it. 

Eut. iteally, I told you the truth. 

Char, (continuing). Now I’ve come to Cyprus. 

Eut. Nay, but follow me, that you may see her whom 
you are looking for. (Moves towards his Father’s house. y 

Char, ('pretending not to hear). Enquiring there^ I didn’t 
find her. Eut. I’ll not care then for my mother’s anger. 

Char, (still pretending). I’ll still go on to seek her. 
Now I’ve got to Chalcis; I see there my former host at 
Zacynthus ; I tell him why I’ve come thither ; I make 
enquiiw if he has heard say who has brought her thither, who 
has got possession of her. 

Eut. Why don’t you cease that nonsense, and step with 
me this way in-doors? Char, (still pretending). My host 
answered that figs grew, not bad ones, at Zacynthus. 

Eut. He didn’t say false there. 

Char, (continuing). But he says that he has heard about 
my mistress, that she’s here at Athens. 

Eut. lieally, this Zacynthian is quite a Calchas^. 

Char, (continuing). 1 get aboard ship, and start at once. 
I’m now at home ; now I’ve returned from banishment. My 
friend, Eiitychus (turning towards him), greetings to you! 
How liave you been ? How are my parents ? Are they well ? 
Do you come to my mother, you say — you invite me kindly ; 
you speak politely. At your house to-morrow ; for the pre- 
sent at home. So it is proper ; so it ought to be done. 

Eut. How now ? What are you dreaming about ? This 
man’s not in his senses. Char. Why don’t you, as a Mend, 
inakl haste to cure me theu ? 

Eut. Follow me, please. Char, (running close behind 
him). I’m following. 

Calcluu ) — Ver. 1025. The soothsayer who attended the Grecian army to Troy 
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Exit, (turning round'). Softly, pray ; you are treading on 
my heels. Don’t you hoar me ? 

Chae. I’ve heard you for some time past. 

Eut. I want a reconciliation to be made between my 
father and mother ; for now she’s in a passion 

Chae. (pushing him). Only do go on. Eut. About that 
woman 

Chae. (pushing him). Only do go on. 

Eut. Therefore take care Chae. ( pushing him). Nay, 

but do go on then ; I’ll make her as mild as Juno is when she’s 
kind to Jupiter. ( Theg go into the house ^^Lysimachus.) 

ScEHE III. — Tinier Demipho and Ltsimachus. 

[Lys. Demipho^, this saying of the wise, I think you have 
often heard, ‘‘ Pleasure is the bait for misfortune because, 
by it, not less are men ?aught than are fishes with the hook. 
Although aged people fly from it, still you don’t pay that 
regard to your old age ; since it hasn’t even withdrawn love 
from you, but has forced you to it even more vehemently. 
Wherefore it utterly confounds yourself and your understand 
ing and your mind, and dazzles your eyesight. Myself too ha v* 
you brought into great trouble, and I know not what to do. 

Dem. Lysimachus, this is the will of the Gods, not of 
men. If you reflect upon this with yourself, you will be of 
opinion that you are not doing right, in censuring so heavily 
a person your friend and the sharer of your secrets.] As 
though you yourself had never done anything like this action. 

Lys. By heavens, never. I took care not to do anything : 
wretch that I am, I am scarcely alive ; for niy wife is ly^^g 
all in a ferment about her. 

Dem. But 1*11 undertake to clear you, so that she may n’t 
be angry. Lys. Eollow me — but I see my son coming out. 

ScEiTB IV . — lEnter Eutychus, from the house of 
Lysimachus. 

Eut. («« he comes out, to Ciiaeihus, within). I’ll go to mv 
father, that he may know my mother’s wrath is appeased. 
I’ll return just now. 

» Demipho^ — Ver. 1037. This, and the next ten lines, are generally looked upoc 
as* spurious. They have probably been inserted by some busy intercalate r, ro 
supply what Plautus had intended us to suppose as having transpired helv-eec 
Demipho and Lysimachus before they enter. 
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Lys. (to Demipho). The beginning pleases me. (Going v/p to 
EuTTcnus.) What are you about ? How g >es it, Eutychus P 

Eut. Extremely opportunely have you both met me. 

Lys. What’s the matter ? 

Eut. Your wife is peaceful and appeased. Grive me youf 
right hands.this moment. (SJialces hands with thein hoth.) 

Lys. The Grods are favouring me. 

Eut. (to Demipho). I bring you word that you have got 
no mistress. Dem. The Gods confound you. Why, prithee, 
what affair is this ? 

Eut. I’ll tell you. Give your attention then, both of you. 

Lys. Well then, we are giving you our attention, both of us. 

Eut. Those w^ho are born ol* a good family, it* they are of 
bad tendencies, by their own fiiultiness withdraw nobleness 
from their rank, and disgrace their disposition. 

Dem. He says what’s true. Lys. Then it’s to yourself he 
says it. 

Eut. For this reason is this the more true ; for at this 
time of lite, it wasn’t just for you to take away from your son, 
a young man, his mistress, purchased with his own money. 

Dem. How say you r Is she the mistress of Charinus? 

Eut. (aside). How the rogue does dissemble. 

Dem. Why, he said that he had bought her as a maid- 
servant for his mother. Eut. Was it for that reason, then, 
YOU bought her, you young lover, you old boy ? 

Lys. Very well said^ i’ troth! Proceed, proceed. I’ll 
stand by him here on the other side. Let’s both load him 
well with such speeches as he’s worthy of. 

Dem. (aside). I’m done for. Eut. Who has done an in- 
justice so great to his blameless son ; whom, in fact, upon my 
faith, I brought back home just when he 'was setting out in 
«e//-banishment ; for he was going into exile. 

Dem. Has he gone then? Lys. What, do you speak, 
you hobgoblin ? At this time of life you ought to abstain 
from those pursuits. 

Dem. I confess it; undoubtedly I’ve acted wTong. 

Eut. What, do you speak, you hobgoblin ? You ought at 
this time of life to have done with these guilty practices. 
Just as the seasons of the year, so different lines of conduct 
befit different ages; but if this is projer, that old fellows 
should be wenching in their old age, wl ere in the world ii 
our common welfare ? 
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Dem. Alas ! wretch that I am ! I’m undone. 

Eut. The young men are more in the habit of giving 
their attention to following those pursuits. 

Dem. Troth, now, prithee, do take her to yourselves, with 
pigs and witli basket^. 

Eut. Eestore her to your son; let him have her, now, 
as he wishes. 

Dem. So far as I’m concerned, he may have her. 

Eut. High time, i* faith, since you haven’t the power of 
doing otherwise. 

Dem. For this injury let him take what satisfaction he 
likes ; only do you make peace, I beg of you, that he mayn’t 
be angry with me. I’ faith, if I had known it, or if, indeed, 
he had told me in the slightest way of joke that he was in 
love with her, I shouM never have proceeded to take her 
away from him so in love. Eutychiis, you are his com- 
panion, preserve and rescue me, I beg of you. Make this 
old fellow your client. You shall say that I’m mindful of a 
kindness. 

Lys. Entreat him that he’ll pardon his offences and his 
youthful age^. 

Dem. Heyday now, are you stiU persisting in inveighing 
against me with your airs ? I trust that a like opportunity 
will befall me as well for returning you a similar complimeiit. 

Lys. I’ve long made an end of those pursuits. 

Dem. And really so shall I from this time forward. 

Lys. Not a bit of it. Through usage your inclinations wiU 
be leading you to it again. 

Dem. Prithee, do now be satisfied. Eather, scourge me 
with thongs even, if you like. 

Lys. You say right. But that your wife will do, when 
she comes to know of this. 

Dem. There’s no need for her to come to know of it. 

Eut. What’s that ? She shan’t come to know of it ; don’t 
be afraid. Let’s go in-doors ; this place isn’t a suitable one 
for your practices, for there to be persons to overhear who 
are passing through the street, while we are talking. 

* With pigs and with basket) — Ver. 1081, “Cum porcis, cum piscinsi.” This 
was probably a countrified expression, analogous to our phrases “ with bag and 
baggage,” “ stump and rump.” 

And his youthful age) — Ver. 1090. Of course this is said in a tone oi keen 
and well-merited satire. 
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Dem. Why, faith, you say what’s right; that way the 
story will be shorter. Let’s be off. 

Eut. Your son is in-doors here at our house. 

Dem. It’s very good. We’ll pass that way through the 
garden^ home. Lts. Eutychus, I want this affair to be 
settled before I set my foot again within doors. 

Eut. What is it ? Lys. Each person thinks about his own 
concerns. Answer me this : do you know for certain that 
your mother isn’t angry with me ? 

Eut. I do know it. Lys. Take care. 

Eut. Trust me for it. Are you satisfied ? 

Lys. I am. But still, troth now, prithee, do take care. 

Eut. Don’t you believe me ? Lys. Yes, I do believe 
you ; but still I’m dreadfully afraid. 

Dem. Let’s go in-doors. 

Eut. Aye, but I think we must pronounce the law for the 
old men before we depart, on what terms they are to keep 
check upon themselves and to be continent. Whoever shall 
be sixty years of age, if we know of any one, whether husband 
or, i’ faith, whether bachelor, in fact, who goes a wenching, 
upon these terms shall we deal with him ; we shall deem him 
a fool. And, i’ faith, so far as we’re concerned, he shall be 
in want who has squandered away his property. And let no 
one hereafter forbid his youthful son to be in love and to keep 
a mistress, so it be done in a decent manner. If he shall 
forbid him, let him, unknown to himself, suffer more loss than 
if he had openly permitted him. Let this law, then, from 
this night forward, be binding upon the old men. {To the 
Audience.) Young men, kindly fare you well ; and if this 
law, enacted for the sake of the old ones, pleases you, it is 
right that you should give us loud applause. 

> Through the garden) — Ver. 1 102. He means that he will be able to go home 
the back way, so that perhaps his wife may not see whence he has come. This 
line shows that the houses of Lysimachus and Demipho are on the same side of 
the street, and not, as Cotter says, one on one side, the other on the other, with 
their doors opposite.— It may be here remarked, that it is not improbable that • 
considerable portion of this jPlay has perished. 
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Bramatis ^Personae. 

The God of Help, who speaks the Prologue in the Second Aot» 

Demipiio, a merchant of Lemnos. 

Aloksimarchus, a young man of Sicyon. 

Lampadiscus, servant of Demipho. 

PiiANOSTRATA, wife of Demipho. 

SiLENiTM, tlieir daughter, beloved by Alcesimarchus. 

Mel.enis, a Procuress* 

Haltsca, her servant. 

A Procuress, tiie mother of Gymnasium. 

Gymnasium, a Courtesan. 

Scene.— Sicyon, in Peloponnesus. Before the bouses of Demipho, SiLKMitnb, 
•ud the father of Alcesimabcuui. 



IHE SUBJECT. 


D.MIPHO, a merchant of Lemmis. having ravished Phanostrata, a ytong 
of Sicyon, she is brought to bed of a female child. J^is s le gives ® 

LampLi^cus, to be exposed. On this being done, in the “B* 

a PraiureBS picks up the infant, and afterwards makes a 

friend Metenis, by whom it is brought up, under the name ?f S ^ 

cesiniarclius, a young man of Sicyon, falls violently m love 

her under his protection. In the meantime, Demiplio, who has tnarnea 

another wife, after her death marries Phanostrata, “X^lolrcUld 

He and his wife are then anxious, if possible, to regain *J“7; '“f /a® 

dauiriiter of Demiplio by liis first wife is destined by her father to become t 

wife orAt^mar^husfon hearing which, ^ 

from his protection. At this conjuncture Lampiidiscus finds out 

curess that f.ad taken up the infant when exposed, and from her discovers 

tliat tlie child of his mistress is with Melamis. He mfoi ms his m stress of 

t ds while Meiaiuis is, unknown to them, standing by, upon which site deter- 

of MelLt drops a casket in the street, containing 

been worn by Sileninm at the time wlien she was exposed. Phanostrata and 
Lamnadisciil find the casket, and on Halisca coming « 

civcr Where Sileninm is. They go into the bouse, and Phanostrata discovers 
oer child. 



CISTELLARIA; OR, THE CASKET. 


" THE ACROSTIC ARGUMENT. 

1 Supposed to have been written by Priscian the Grammarian.*) 

A YOUNG man of Lemnos ravishes (^Comjrrimit') a woman of Sicyon. He {!»') 
returns to his country, anii becomes father of a ilaughter by his marriage there. 
The woman of Sicyon (JSicynnia) also bears a daughter. A servant takes 
{Tollit) and exposes her, and keeps watch in secret; her {Earri)^ taken up, a 
Courtesan presents to another. Coming back afterwards from Lemnos {Lemno')^ 
he marries her whom he had ravished ; and his daughter born at Lemnos 
i^Lemni) lie promises in marriage to a young man captivated by passion (./I more) 
for the one that had been exposed. On making enquiry {Requirens\ the servant 
finds her whom he had exposed; and so {Ttaque) legauy and properly does 
Alcesimarchus {Alcesiniarchvs) gain her recognized as a tree woman, whom 
before he had had as a concvhim. 

Act T. — Scene I. 

Enter Silenium, Gymnasium, and Procubess, from the 
house o/'SiLENlUM. 

SiL. Inasmuch as hitherto I have loved you, and have 
deemed you to be my iriend, my dear Gymnasium, and your 
mother as well ; so have you shown it to me this day, both 
you and she. If you had been my own sister, how more you 
two could possibly have held me in esteem I know not ; but, 
according as is my way of thinking, I conceive it could not 
possibly be , such ready assistance, all other things laid aside, 
have you given me. For this reason do I love you, and for 
it a vast obligation have you both conferred upon me. 

Gym. I’ faith, at such a price as this, indeed, it’s easy for 
us to give you our attendance and to do you good offices ; so 
handsomely and so elegantly have you entertained us at 
breakfast at your house, as we shall ever remember. 

SiL. It has been done with hearty good will by me, and 
will be done, to get those things which I shall think you are 
desirous of. 

1 Cistellaria) A word formed by Plautus from the diminutive of “ cistella,^ 
“ a casket.” 
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Peoo. As the man said, who was borne by a prospering 
breeze on a cairn sea ; “ I rejoice that we carne^ to you in 
such a delightful manner have we been here this day received ; 
nor except in the management, was there anything there at 
your house but what pleased me. 

SiL. How so, prithee ? 

Prog. Too seldom did the servant give me something to 
drink, and, as it was, it clouded the colour of the wine. 

Gym. Pray, is that becoming to he mentioned here ? 

Peoc. It’s both right and proper; there’s no other person 
here. Sil. With reason do I love you both, who esteem 
and honor me. 

Peoc. I’ faith, my dear Silenium, it befits this class to be 
kindly disposed among themselves, and carefully to keep up 
friendships, when you see these matrons of elevated rank, 
born of the noblest families, how they value friendship, and 
how carefully they keep it united between themselves. If 
we do that same thing, if we imitate the same example, 
still as it is, with difficulty do we exist with their extreme dis- 
like. Of their own enjoyments they would have us to be in 
want, in resources of our own they would have us not to pos- 
sess any power, and to stand in need of them in all matters, 
that we may be their humble servants®. If you wait upon 
them, you’d rather he giving your room than your company. 
So very kind are they before the world to our class ; in pri- 
vate, if ever there’s the opportunity, under ii an dedly they 
pour cold water^ upon us. They declare that we are in the 
habit of having commerce with their husbands ; they say that 
we are their supplanters ; they attempt to crush us. Because 
we are the free daughters of slaves^, both I and your mother, 
we became Courtesans; she brought up yourself, and I this 
girl {pointing to GyMI^^ASIUM), by chance-fathers. Nor yet 

* That we came) — Ver. 15. “ Ventuin.” There is probably a poor pun intended 
:n the other meaning of this word, as the accusative case of “ veutus,” “wind.” 

* May he their humble servants) — Ver. 33. “Ut simus sibl supplices.” Lite- 
rally, “ that we may be suppliants to themselves.” 

* JPo\ir cold water) — Ver. 86. Meaning, in other words, “ They try to do us 
all the mischief they can.” 

* Free daughters of slaves) — ^Ver. 39. The “ profess®,” or “ courtesans,” at 
Rome, were mostly of the class of “ libertin® ” — “ children of slaves who had 
been made free,” or else freed-women themselves, who had been the mistresses o( 
their former owners. From this circumstance, “ to lead a libertine life” canJf 
k) mean the same as “ to pass a loose ” or “ unchaste life.” 
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for the sake of vani^ have 7 Iriven ber to the calling of a 
Courtesan, hut that I mightd itarve. 

SiL. But it had been betta o give her in marriage to a 
husband in preference. 

Phoc. Heyday, now ! Surely, faith, she’s married to a hua^ 
band every day ; she has both been married to one to-day, 
she’ll be marrying again to-night. I’ve never allowed her to 
go to bed a widow. Por if she weren’t to be marrying, the 
household would perish with doleful famine. 

Gym. It behoves me, mother, to be just aa you wish I 
should be. 

pROC. I’ troth, I don’t regret it, if you will prove such as 
you say you’U be ; for if, indeed, you shall be such as I intend, 
you’ll never be a Hecale^ in your old age, and you’ll ever 
keep tliat same tender age which you now have, and you’ll 
prove a loss to many and a profit to myself full oft, without 
any outlay of my own. 

Gym. May the Gods grant it. 

pROC. Without your own energies^, the Gods cannot pos- 
sibly do anything in this. 

Gym. I’ faith, for my own part. I’ll zealously devote my 
energies to it. But what mean you amid this conversation, 
apple of my eye, my own Silenium ? (never did I see you 
more sad ;) prithee, do tell me, why does mirth so shun you ; 
And you are not so neat as you usually are. (Silenium sighs.) 
Do look at that, please, how deep a sigh she heaved. You are 
pale too. Tell us both what’s the matter with you, and in 
what you want our aid; so that we may know. Prithee, don’t 
by your tears be causing me anxiety. 

SiL. My dear Gymnasium, I’m sadly afiected; I feel ill, 
I am shockingly distrest ; I am pained in spirits, I feel pain 
ill my eyes, I am in pain from faintness. What shall I say, 
but that my own folly drives me to sadness ? 

Gym. Take you care, then, that you have your folly en- 
tombed in that very same place from which it takes its rise. 

1 A Hccale^ — ^Ver. 49. “ Hecala” seems a preferable reailing here to “ Hecata.” 
Hecale was a very poor old woman, whom Plutarch mentions as having enter- 
tained Theseus on one of his expeditions. “As poor as Hecale,^ became a 
proverb. Her poverty is mentioned by Ovid, in the Remedy of Love, in con- 
‘unction with that of the beggar Irus. 

^ Without your own energies) — Ver. 62. This is very sitcHar to oor provert, 
that “ Providence helps those wijo help themselves.” 
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SiL. What shall 1 do ? Gym. Hide it in darkness, in the 
very deepest recesses of your breast. Take you care and 
have it so^ that you yourself are alone sensible of your own 
folly, without any other witnesses. 

SiL. But I’ve got the heart-ache. 

Gym. Why so? For what reason have you the heart- 
ache, prithee, tell me, a thing that I neither liave, nor any 
other woman whatever, according as the men say ? 

SiL. If there’s any heart to feel pain, it does feel pain ; but if 
there isn’t, still this pains me here. {Pointing to her lefUside,) 

Proc. This woman’s in love. 

Gym. Come now, to begin to be in love, is it bitter, prithee ? 

Piioc. Wliy, troth, love is most fruitful both in honey and 
in gall ; inasmuch as it produces sweetness in a mere taste, 
hut causes bitterness even to repletion. 

SiL. Of that character is the malady that afflicts me, my 
dear Gymnasium. 

Gym. Love is full of treachery. 

' SiL. He’s taking his spoils of me, then. 

Gym. Be of good courage, you’ll get the better of this 
malady. Sil. I trust it will be so^ if the physician comes 
that can administer the medicine to this malady. 

Gym. He will come. Sil. A hard expression is that to 
one in love, He will come,” unless he does come. But by 
my own fault and foolishness, am I, wretched creature, more 
afflicted, because for him alone have I longed for myself, with 
whom to pass my life. 

Peoc. That is more suitable to a married woman, my dear 
Silenium, to lo^^e hut one, and with him to pass her life, to 
whom she has once been married ; but, indeed, a Courtesan is 
most like a flourishing city ; she cannot alone increase her 
fortunes w ithout a multitude of men. 

SiL. I w ant you to give heed to this matter ; the thing on 
account of which you have been sent for to me, I’ll disclose. 
Now, my mother, because I don’t wish myself to be called 
a Courtesan, complied w ith my desire ; in that matter she 
indulged myself who have been obedient to her ; to allow me 
to live with him alone whom I so ardently loved. 

Peoc. I’ faith, she acted foolishly. But look, have you 
ever kept company with any man ? 

Sil. With no one, indeed, except Alcesimarchus ; nor has 
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any other person whatever committed an infringement on my 
chastity. Proc. Prithee, by what means did this man gain 
your good graces ? 

SiL. At the festival of Bacchus my mother took me to see 
the procession. While I was returning home, from a secret 
look-out he secretly traced me even to the door ; after that, he 
insinuated himself into the friendship of my motlier and my- 
self as well, by endearments, presents, and gifts. 

Proc. 1 should like a man of that sort to be offered me. 
How I’d work him. 

SiL. What need is there of words ? Through intercourse, 
I on the other hand began to love him, and he myself. 

Proc. 0 my dear Silenium ! 

SiL. What’s the matter ? Proc. You ought to pretend 
to be in love ; for if you fall in love at once, you’ll be much 
better consulting the interests of him whom you love than 

your own. 

SiL. But in solemn form he took an oath before my mother 
that he would take me as his wife. Now, another woman is 
about to be taken home by him, a Lemnian lady, his relation, 
who is living here hard by {pointing to Demipho’s house) ; 
for his father has compelled him. Now my mother is enraged 
with me, because I didn’t return home to her, when I came 
to know of this matter, that he was about to take another as 
his wife. 

Proc. Nothing’s unfair in love. 

SiL. Now, I entreat you that you’ll let her {'pointing to 
Gymnasium) be here only for the next three days, and keep 
house for me ; for I’ve been sent for to my mother’s house. 

Proc. Although tliis will be a troublesome three days for 
me, and you’ll be causing me a loss. I’ll do so. 

SiL. You act kindly and like a friend. But you, my dear 
Gymnasium, if in my absence Alcesimarchus shall come, don’t 
you chide him roughly ; however he has deserved of myself, 
still he has my affections; but, prithee, act gently, so that 
you mayn’t say anything that may cause him pain. Take the 
keys {giving them to her) ; if you have need to take out any- 
thing for use, take it out. I wish to go 

Gym. {weeping). How you have drawn tears from me. 

SiL. My dear Gymnasium, kindly, farewell. 

Gym. Take care of yourself, there’s a dear. Prithee, will 
you go in this dishabille ? CPointing to her dress.) 
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SiL. It’a right that such neglect should attend upon my 
prospects thus disarranged. 

Gym. At least do lift up that outer garment^ 

SiL. Let it be dragged, while I myself am being dragged 
down. 

Gym. Since so it pleases you, fare you well and prosper. 

SiL. If I could, I would. {Exit, 

Gym. Mother, do you wish anything of me, before I go in* 
doors P Upon my faith, to me she does seem to be in love. 

Peoc. For this reason, then, it is, that I’m repeatedly din- 
ning it into your ears, not to be in love with any man. Go 
in- doors. 

Gym. Do you wish anything of me ? 

Piioc. That you may fare well. Gym. Fare you well. 
(Gymnasium goes into the house o/’Silenium.) 

Scene .11. — The Pbocueess, alone, 

Proc. {to the Audience). IPs the same ftiult with myself 
ns with a great part of tis women who are following this call* 
ii)g; who, as soon as ever we have got our load of food^ are 
forthwith full of talk ; more than is enough do we say. Why, 
myself now, inasmuch as I’m filled to my heart’s content, 
and because I’ve charged myself quite full of the choicest 
of wine, it pleases me to use my tongue more at freedom ; to 
my misfortune I can’t keep silent on that which it were ne- 
cessary to be silent upon. But once upon a time, that girl, 
who has gone hence in tears, from a lane I carried olF a little 
child exposed. There is here a certain youth, of the highest 
pnk ; his father, of a very high family, is living at Sicyon^ ; he 
is dying desperately in love for this young woman, wdio has just 
now gone hence in tears ; on the other hand, she is smitten 
with love. I made a present of her to my friend, this Courtesan ; 
who had often made mention of it to me tlutt somewhere I 
must find for her a boy or a girl, just born, that she herself 
might pass it off as her own. As soon as ever the opportunity 
befell me, I immediately granted her request in that which 

^ Ovler garrmTiC) — Ver. 116. “ Atnicnlum” was a general name for the outer 
garment, such a.s the “ pallium,” “ toga,” or “ chlamys,” in contradistinction to 
the “ tunica,” or “ under-clothing.” 

* Living at Sicyon) — Ver. 131. This was a very ancient city in the north 6i 
tlie Peloponnesus, not far from Corinth. According to Pliny the Elder, it wai 
fiiraous for its shop.s. stored with all kinds of metala. 
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she had asked of me. After she had received this female 
child from me, at once she was brought to bed of the same 
female child which she had received from me, without the aid 
of a midwife and without pain, just as other women bring 
forth, who seek a trouble to themselves ; but she said that 
her lover was a foreigner, and that by reason of that circum- 
stance she was palming it off. This, we two alone are aware 
of, I who gave the child to her, and she who received it from 
me; {to the Audience) except yourselves, indeed. Thus 
was this affair managed; if any occasion should arise, I wish 
you to remember this circumstance. I'm off* home. {JExit. 

Scene HI. — Enter the GtOD of Help^, who speaks the 
Prologue. 

{To the Audience.) This old woman is both a much-talker 
and a much^tippler. Isn’t it the fact that she has liardly 
left room to a I)ivinity for him to speak, so much has she 
forestalled him in talking about tlie substitution of this girl ? 
But if she had held her tongue, still I was about to mention 
it — a Grod, who could do it better; for my name is Helf). 
Now {to the Audience) lend your attention, that I may 
clearly explain this plot to you. Some time since, at Sicyon, 
there was the Festival of Bacchus ; a merchant of Lemnos* 
came hither to the games, and he, an ungovernable young 
man, ravished a maiden^ in the dark, in the street, at the dead 
of night. He, as he knew that lie was deserving of a heavy 
j^unisliment, at once found shelter with his heels, and made off 
for Lemnos, where he then lived. She whom he had ravished, 
the ninth ensuing month completed, brought forth a daughter 
here'^. Since she did not know the person guilty of tin's 
deed, who he was, she made the servant^ of her father partaker 
of her counsels, and gave to that servant the child to be ex- 
posed to death. He exposed it ; this woman took up the 
child ; that servant, who had exposed it, secretly took note 
whither or to what house she carried away the child. As you 

1 God of Help') For the purposes of the Prolo^^ue, which is here introduced, 

“ help,” or “ assistance,” is personified as a Divinity, under the name ol 
'* Auxilium,” who is to assist Silenium in the discovery of hfcr parents. 

* Merchant of Lemnos) — Ver. 1.58. Demipbo. 

* A maiden) — ^Ver. 159. Pha nostrata. 

* A daughter here) — Ver. 164. Silenium. 

* The -Ver. 166. Lampadiscus. 

VoL. 11. M 
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have heard her own self confess, she gave this child to u,p 
Courtesan Melaenis ; and she brought her up as being her 
own daughter, honestly and virtuously. But then, this Lera- 
nian married a neighbour there, his relation, for his wi^e. 
She departed this life ; there she was compliant to her hus- 
band. After he had performed the due obsequies to his wife, 
at once he removed hither ; here he married for his wife that 
same woman^ whom formerly, when a maid, he ravished. When 
he understood that it was she whom he had ravished, she 
told him that, in consequence of the violation, she had brought 
forth a daughter, and had at once given her to a servant to 
be exposed. He forthwith ordered this same servant to 
make enquiries, if anyhow he could discover who had taken 
it up. Now to that task is the servant always assiduously de- 
voting his attention, if he can find out that Courtesan, whom 
formerly, when he himself exposed her, he from his hiding- 
place had seen take her up. Now, what remains unpaid, I wish 
to discharge, that my name may be struck out, so that I 
mayn’t remain a debtor. A young man^ is here at Sicyon, 
his father is alive ; with affection he distractedly dotes upon 
this exposed girl, who just now went hence in tears unto her 
mother ; and she loves him in return, which is the most delight- 
ful love of all. As human matters go, nothing is granted for 
everlasting : the father is wdshful to give the young man a 
wife. When the mother^ came to know of this, she ordered 
her to be sent for home. Thus have these matters come to 
pass. Kindly fare you well, and conquer by inborn valour, as 
you have done before ; defend your allies, both ancient ones 
and new ; increase resources by your righteous laws ; destroy 
your foes ; laud and laurels gather ; that, conquered by you, 
the Pceni^ may suffer the penalty. {Exit. 


Act II. — Scene I. 

Enter Alcesimaechus and Mel^enis. 

Alc. I do believe that Love was the first to invent torture 
among mankind. This conjecture do I form from myself at 

> That same woman)— Ver, 179. An exactly similar circumstance forms the 
groundwork of the plot in the Hecyra of Terence. 

2 A young man) — Ver. 191. Alcesimarchus. 

* When the mother) — Ver. 197. Melienis. 

* The P(mi) — Ver. 203. This Play was probably written towards the end cf the 
second Panic war 
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home, not to go seek it out of doors ; J, who surpass aJl men, 
exceed them in the pangs of my feelings. I’m tossed, tor- 
mented, agitated, goaded, whirled on the wheel of love in my 
misery. I’m deprived of sensation, carried one way, carried 
another way, I’m torn and rent asunder; such clouded 
faculties of mind have I, where I am, there I am not ; where 
I am not, there my thoughts are ; to such a degree have I 
now all kinds of feelings in me ; what I like, then all at once 
I like not the same ; so much does love trifle with me changing 
my mind, drive me, pursue, desire, and seize for itself 
retain, trepan, and promise; what it gives, it gives not: 
it deludes me ; what this moment it has persuaded me, it 
now dissuades me from ; what it has dissuaded me from, it 
now points out to me that same. After the manner of the 
sea is it experienced by me ; so much does it distract my 
enamoured feelings ; and only in that, in my misery, I do not 
sink utterly, is there any evil removed from me thus ruined ; 
in such a way has my father detained me these six days 
running in the country, at his house there ; nor has it been 
allowed me in the meantime to visit my mistress. Isn’t this 
dreadful to relate ? 

Mel. Are you joking for this reason, because you’ve 
got another wife engaged, a rich lady of Lemnos? Have 
her then! We are neither of a family so great as you are, 
nor is our wealth so substantial as yours ; but still I have no 
fears that any one will impeach our oath ; you then, if you shall 
feel any pain, will know for what reason you do feel pain. 

Alc. May the Gods confound me Mel. Whatever 

you wish for, I desire it may befall you. 

Alc. If ever I’ll marry that wife which my father has en- 
gaged for me. 

Mel. And me, if ever I give you my daughter for a wife. 

Alc. Will you allow me to be forsworn ? 

Mel. Yes, and a little more easily than myself and my 
affairs to go to ruin, and my daughter to be trifled wdth. 
Begone ! go seek where there is confidence enough in your 
oaths ; here now, with us, Alcesimarchus, you’ve renounced 
your title^ to our friendship. 

^ Renounced your title') — Ver. 245. ** Confregisti tesseram.” Literally, “yon 
nave broken your tally,” or “ ticket.” These were pieces of wood cut m halt, 
tnd fitting each otlier. They were exclianged by friends, and denoted tlieii 
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Alc. Make trial of me but once. Mel. 1 have made that 
trial full oft ; which I lament has been so made. 

Alc. Grive her back to me. Mel. Under new circum- 
fitances I’ll use an old proverb : “ What I have given, I wish 
I had not given; what’s left, that I shall not give.” 

Alc. Won’t you restore her again to me ? 

Mel. Answer yourself for me. 

Alc. You won’t restore her them ? 

Mel. You know the whole of my resolution already. 

Alc. Is that quite resolved upon by you in your heart ? 

Mel. Why, in fact, I’m thinking about something else; 
i’ faith, I don’t at present catch these words of yours with 
my ears. 

Alc. Not hear ? Why, what are you doing ? 

Mel. Then do you give heed at once, that you may know 
what you are doing. 

Alc. Then, so may the Gods and Goddesses of above and 
below, and of middle rank^, and so may Juno the queen and 
the daughter^ of supreme Jove, and so may Saturn his 
uncle 

Mel. I’ troth, his father 

Alc. And so may Ops the opulent, his grandam 

Mel. Indeed, his mother, rather. 

Alc. Juno his daughter, and Saturn his uncle, supreme 
Jove — You are maddening me; it’s through you I make 
these mistakes. Mel. Go on saying so. 

Alc. Is it that I’m to know*^ what conclusion you are 
going to come to ? Mel, Go on talking ; I shall not send 
her back, that’s I'esolved upon. 

Alc. Why then, so may Jupiter, and so may Juno and 
Saturn, to me, so may — don’t know what to say — Now I 
know — Yes, madam, listen, that you may know my mind ; 

readines.s, on the presenting thereof, to entertain each other with hospitality. She 
means that Alcesimarchus has broken his word, and has lost his right to be con- 
sidered as a friend. See the Poenulus, 1. 1047. 

‘ Of middle Ver. 249. “ Medioxumi.” By these are meant the De- 

migod .s. 

2 And the daughteT)^\Qr. 250. In his confusion he calls Juno, the sister and 
wife of Jupiter, his daughter. 

5 That I'm to know} — Ver. 255. According to the suggestion of Rost, the 
re.'jding “ sciam,” “ I may know,” has been preferred to “ scias,” “ you may know.** 

the present passage. 
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may all the Deities, great and gmali, and those hone red with 
the platter^ # # * cause me not sur- 

viving to give a kiss this day to Silenium, if I don’t this very 
day murder you and your daughter and myself, and after 
tliat, with the break of day, if I don’t to-morrow kill you 
both, and indeed, by all the powers, if at the third onset I 
don’t demolish you all, if you don’t send her back to me. 
I’ve said vhat I intended. Farew^ell. {Goes into his 
Father’s house.) 

Mel. {to herself). He’s gone in-doors in a rage. What 
shall I do now ? If she comes back to him, matters will be 
just in the same position. When satiety begins to take pos- 
session ; he’ll be turning her out of doors, when he shall be 
bringing home this Lemnian wife. But still I’ll go and fol- 
low^ him ; there’s necessity tor caution, lest he, in love, should 
be doing some mischief. In fine, since w*ith strict justice a poor 
person’s not allowed to contend w ith a rich one. I’ll lose my 
labour rather than lose my daughter. But who’s this that 
straight along the street is directing his course this way? 
Both the other matter do I fear, and this do I dread ; so 
utterly in trepidation am wretched I. {^he stands aside.) 

Scene II. — Enter Lampadiscus. 

Lam. {to himself). I’ve followed the old woman with my 
clamour through the streets ; I’ve kept her most dreadfully 
plagued. In what a multitude of ways has she, this day, 
kept guard upon herself, and been able to remember nothing. 
How many alluring things, what advantages I’ve promised 
her. How many inventions I’ve applied to her, how many 
stratagems in questioning her. With difficulty have 1 ex- 
torted it from her that she should tell me, because I })romised 
to give her a cask of wine. 

Scene III. — Enter PhanostratAj^to;?? her house. 

Phan, {to herself). I seemed just now to be hearing the 
voice of my servant Lampadiscus before the house. 

Lam, {stepping forward). You are not deaf, mistress, you 
heard aright. 

* Honored wUh the platter) — Ver. 2^9. “ Patellarii.*’ These were the l4irefi 
wkI Penates, the household Gods, to whom offerings were mnde of victuajs in 
plates or platters. Ovid, in the Fasti, B. 2, 1. 634, says: “Offer, t:/o a 
ghare of the viands, that the presented platter testimony of the pleasing lionoTi 
•my feed the well-girt Lnres.” 
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Phak. What aiv you doing here ? 

Lam. a thing for you to rejoice at. 

Phak. What’s that ? 

Lam. {pointing to the house ^Silenium). A little labile 
ago, I saw a woman coming out of that house there. 

Phan. Her that took up my daughter ? 

Lam. You have the matter right, 

Phan. What after that ? Lam. I told her in what way 
I had seen her take up the daughter of my mistress from 
the Hippodrome. Then she was in a fright. 

Mel. {apart'). Now my body’s in a shudder, my heart is 
throbbing ; for I recollect that from the Hippodrome the 
little female infant was brought to me, and that 1 brought it 
up as my own. 

Phan. Come, prithee, do go on ; my soul’s longing to 
hear how the matter proceeded. 

Mel. {apart). I only wish you couldn’t hear. 

Lam. I proceed # # # saying^, “ This 

old woman calls you her daughter wrongfully. * * 

# # # # # * # YoT this 

woman here is your foster-mother, so don’t think she is your 
mother. I’m to take you back and invite you to opulence, 
^^here you may be settled in a noble family, where youi* 
lather may present you with twenty great talents for a por- 
tion. For this is not a place where after the Etrurian mode^ 
you are disgracefully to earn a dowry for yourself by prosti- 
tution of yo\xv person.” 

Phan. Is she, pray, a Courtesan, who took it up ? 

Lam. Yes, she was a Courtesan. But how it happened. I’ll 
tell you about that matter. I was now winning her over to 
me by my persuasion. The old woman embraced her knees, 
weeping and entreating that she would not forsake her ; saying 
that slie was her own daughter ; and she took a solemn oath to 
me that she herself had borne her. “ Her,” said she, “ whom 
}'ou are in search of, I gave to a friend of mine to bring her 

* Saying) — Ver. 294. We are to suppose that on following the Procuress to her 
cwn house, he says this to Gymnasium, taking her for the young woman whom he 
is in search of. Probably a large portion of the Play is lost here. 

* The Etrurian mode)— -Yet. 300. 'J'he Tuscans or Etrurians, who were said to 
have been originally a colony from Lydia, are by some writers seated to have 
forced their young women to gain their marriage-portions by prostitution. Hera> 
iolus alludes to this custom of the Lydians, 
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up as lier own daughter ; and she is alive,’* said she. Where 
IS she ?” immediately said I. 

Phan. Preserve me, ye Gods, I do entreat you. 

Mel. {aparf). But me you are undoing! 

Phan. Tou ought to have enquired to whom she gave it. 

Lam. I did enquire, and she said to the Courtesan 
Melaenis. 

Mel. {apart). He has mentioned my name ? Pm utterly 
undone ! 

Lam. When she mentioned her, I straightway asked, 
“ Where does she live?” said I ; “ take and show me.” “ She 
has been carried oft" hence,” says she, “ to live abroad.” 

Mel. He’s sprinkling^ a little cold water now. 

Lam. Wherever she has been carried off, thither we will 
follow. Do you trifle in this fashiou? You are undone, 
if, i’ faith, you don’t disclose this.” I insisted to such a 
degree, that the old woman swore that she would soon in- 
form me. 

Phan. But you oughtn’t to have let her go. 

Lam, She’s all safe ; but she said that she wished first to 
meet a certain woman, a friend of hers, with whom this was a 
matter of interest in common, and I’m sure she’ll come. 

Mel. {apart). She’ll be discovering me, and adding her 
own distress to mine. 

Phan. Make me acquainted what you now wish me to do. 

Lam. Go in-doors, and be of good heart. If your hus- 
band shall come, bid him wait at home, lest he should be 
required by me, if I want him for anything. I’m going to run 
back to the old woman. 

Phan. Lampadio, prithee, do take care. 

Lam. I’ll have this matter well managed. 

Phan. I trust in the Gods and in yourself. 

Lam. And I in the same — that you’ll now go hom.e. 
(Phanostrata goes into her house.) 

Mel. {coming forward). Young man, stay and listen. 

Lam. What, are you calling to me, woman ? Mel. To you. 

Lam. What’s the matter ? Por I’m fully engaged. 

Mel. {Fointing to the house of Demipho). Who lives 
there ? Lam. Demiplio, my master. 

* He's sprinkling) — Ver. 818. This metaphor, whicli is also used in tlie Tn- 
nnmmus, is tat? \ from tlie ousioiii of throwing cold w ater on persons w'hen in a 
ittining state 
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Mel. It is lie, I suppose, that has betrothed his daugh- 
ter with such great wealth to Alcesimarchus ? 

Lam. It is he himself. Mel. How now, you? What 
other daughter, then, are you people now in search of ? 

Lam. I’ll tell you ; not his daughter by his wife, hut his 
wife’s daughter. 

Mel. What’s the meaning of that speech ? 

Lam. By a former woman, I say, my master had a daugh- 
ter born. 

M EL. Surely, just now you said you w^ere in search of the 
daughter of her who has been talking here. 

liAM. Her daughter I am in search of. 

Mel. In what way then, pray, is she a ‘‘former woman,” 
who is now his wife ? 

Lam. Woman, whoever you are, you weary me with your 
prating. Tlie middle woman^ whom he had for a wife, of her 
this maiden was born that’s being given to Alcesimarchus. 
That wife is dead. Do you understand now ? 

Mel. I understand that quite well ; but it’s this knotty 
point I’m enquiring about, how the first can be the last, the 
last be the first. 

Lam. The faet is this; this woman he ravished before he 
took lier home as his wife ; before that she was pregnant, 
and before that she gave birth to a daughter; after she gave 
birth to her, she ordered the infant to be exposed ; I myself 
ex])osed her ; another woman took her away ; I was on the 
look-out ; after that, my master married her. That girl, her 
daughter, we are now in search of. (Meljenis turns aside 
her head.) Why now, with face upturned, are you looking 
up tow'ards the heavens ? 

Mel. Now, then, be off at once whither you were hasten- 
ing ; I won’t detain you ; I understand it now. 

Lam. I’ troth, to the Deities I do give thanks ; for if you 
hadn’t understood me, I do think you would never have let 
me go. {Exit. 

Mel. {to herself). Now it’s necessary for me to he honest, 
whether I will or no, although I had rather not ; I find the 
thing is discovered. Now will I myself lay them under an 

^ Themiddhwovmn)’^Ye>r.^^l. “ Medioxunmm.” The middle woman, although 
nis first wife, and the mother of the daughter whom he had betrothed to Alcesi* 
marchus; ho having had Plianostrata the first, as a woman (when he raviahea 
her > but not a wife until after the death of lus first wife. 
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obligation to me, rather than she shall peach upon me. I’ll go 
home, and I’ll bring Silenium to her parents. {Exit, 

Act III. — Scene I. 

Enter Mel^nis, Silenium, and Halisca. 

Mel. I’ve disclosed the whole matter to you ; foUow, my 
Silenium, that you may rather belong to those to wliom you 
ought to belong, than he mine. Although against my will I 
shall part with you, still I’ll reconcile my mind to consult 
that which in especial conduces to your benefit. ( Giving her 
a casicet,) I'or here in this are the trinkets^, together with 
which she who gave you to me formerly brought you to me ; 
that your parents may recognize you the more easily. Take 
this casket, Halisca, and then go and knock at that door 
(pointing to the house of Demipho) : say that I request that 
some one will come from within. Make haste, quickly. 

Scene II. — Enter ALCESiMARCHUS,/row Us Eatiier’s 
house^ with his sword drawn, 

Alo. {calling aloud). Death, receive me unto thyself, a 
friend and well-wisher to me ! 

SiL. My mother, to our sorrow, we are undone ! 

Alc. {aloud, to himself). Whether shall I pierce my side 
here {striking his right side) or on the left. 

Mel. {to Silenium). What’s the matter with you ? 

Sil. {'pointing). Don’t you see Alcesimarch us? He’s grasp- 
ing a sword. Alc. {aloud, in a frantic manner). What art 
about ? Thou art delaying. Quit the light of day. 

Sil. Do run and aid him, pray, that he mayn’t kill him- 
self. {They run to assist him, on which Halisca drops the 
casket.) 

Alc. 0 Safety more healthful than my own safety, you 
now, whether I wish or don’t wish, alone do cause me to live, 

Mel. Die on it ! Were you ready to commit such violence ? 

Alc. I’ve nought to do with you — to you I’m dead. 
{Clasping Silenium in his arms,) Her, as I hold her, I’m de- 
tennined not to lose. For, by heaven, I am resolved hence- 

* Are the i\nnkets) — Ver. 371. The discovery in the Kudens depends on a 
similar circumstance. This custom of attaching trinkets to the persons of chil- 
dren when exposed, will be more fully remarked upon in the Notes to the Tr«UA- 
.fttion of T erence. 
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forth to have her entirely ri vetted fast unto me. (Goes to the 
door of the hoiise^ and calls.) Where are you, servants ? 8hut 
tlie door with bolts, with bars, when 1 shall have carried 
her within tlie threshold! (He carries Sileitifm into the 
house^ followed hy Halisca.) 

Mel. (exclaiming^ while wringing her hands). He’s gone 
off : he has carried the damsel away. I’ll go — I’ll at once 
oUow him in-doors, that he may know of me these same 
kings, if from being angered with me I can render him 
^jieased. (Goes into the housed 

Act IV. — Scene I. 

Enter Lampadiscus. 

Lam, I do believe I never saw a more tormenting old 
nag than this is. What she just now confessed to me, is 
she to be denying it ? But look, I see my mistress. 
Why (seeing the casket on the ground')^ how’s this, that this 
casket is lying here with these trinkets, and that I see no 
otlier person in the street ? I must act the child’s part^ ; I’ll 
stoop to jgick up the casket. (Picks it up.) 

Enter PHANOSTEATA,yhow her house. 

Phan. What are you about, Lampadio ? 

Lam. (giving the casket to Puanostrata). Is this casket 
from out of our house here, I wonder. For I picked it up, 
lying here near the door. 

PiiAN. What news do you bring about the old woman ? 

Lam. That there’s not one other on earth more wicked. 
She denies all those things which she just now confessed to 
me. But, i’ faith, for me to allows that old jade to be laugh- 
ing at me, it’s preferable for me to die by any kind of death. 

PiiAN. Ye Grods, I do adjure you by our trust in you ! 
(Opening the casket.) 

Lam. Why do you call upon the Gods r 

Phan. Save us ! Lam. What’s the matter ? 

Phan. These are the trinkets with which you exposed 
my little daughter to death. Lam. Are you in your senses P 

Phan. These certainly are. Lam. Do you persist ? 

^ Act the chiHs part) — Ver. 392. He alludes to his taking up Hie toys or 
tnnkets, which were made for children to play with. “ Conquiniscarn,” very 
oiiuec^ssarily it would seem, has an indelicate meaning given to it by Lambinus. 
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Phan. TLdse are they, 

Lam. If any other woman were to speak to me after that 
fashion, I should say she was drunk. 

Phan. By heaven! I*m talking no nonsense. But r 
thee, whence in the world did these come, or what 
placed this before our door ? As though for a given r 
at the very instant sacred Hope comes to my aid ? 

Scene II. — Halisca, at c: distance. •From 
the Father Alces" 

Hal. (Jo herself). Unless the Gods g 
utterly undone ; nor do I know whence x 
aid. To such a degree does carelessness po^ 
me in mind, which I sadly fear may be light 
own back, if my mistress knows that I’m so nt 
really am. The casket which I took and held in 
here before the door, where it is I know not ; ei^ 
fancy, it was dropt by me about this spot. {Looks 
the ground.) My good sirs {to the Audience), m^ 
Spectators, do give me information if any one has seei 
any one has taken it away, or any one picked it up ; 
whether in this direction or that he has taken his departm 
{She pauses for a reply.) I’m none the wiser for asking 
these persons, or for worrying them, who are always delighted 
at a woman’s mishaps. Now I’ll mark if there are any foot- 
steps here ; for if no one had passed this way since I went 
in-doors, the casket would be lying here. Why say “ here ?” 
It’s lost, I guess ; it’s done for. It’s all over with unhappy 
and unlucky me ! It’s nowhere, and nowhere am I. This, 
by its loss, has proved my loss. But still, as I’ve begun. I’ll 
e'en go on ; I’ll make searcli ; for both within do I fear, and 
without I am afraid ; so much, on either side, does fear 
agitate me now^ In this are mortals intensely wretched. He 
is now joyous, w hoever he is, tliat has found it, which is of no 
use at all to any person else ; to myself it may be. But I 
cause delay to myself, w^hile I’m doing this witli remissness. 
Halisca, attend to w hat you are about ; look down uj)on the 
ground, and look round about ; search with your eyes ; guegg 
with shrew^dness. 

Lam. {ap art at a distance) . Mistress! 

Phan. {a2)art). Well, what’s the matter? 
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Lam. {apart) She who let fall the casket, my sureh 
8 tracing out that spot where it fell ^ ^ 

nd). ]3ut that person has gone this wav ^ t 
the imprint of his shoeiftht. T 

alon^, still looUnr- , 

. 4 y on the ground^ In this spot 

g with another person. Here now a 
..o my sight, nor did he go straight for- 
.e he came to a pause. This way did he 
at circle. Here was a conference icith some 


i;S to two persons now. Who are tlicse ? Hey- 
.he footsteps of only one. But he has gone this 
'onsider it: hither he went from thence; from 
never gone. I’m troubling myself to no pur- 
lost is lost ; my hide-^ along with the casket, 
ill-doors again. ( Going towards the house of the Eatheb 
JESIMAKCHUS.) 

fAN. {calling out). Hallo, woman — stop; there are some 
sons who wish to meet with you. 

Hal. Who’s calling me back ? 

Lam. a good female and a bad male want you. 

Hal, Away with you, bad male ; 1 want a good one. 
{To herself) After all, he who calls knows better what he 
wants than 1 who am called ; I’ll return. {Aloud.) Prithee, 
have you seen any person hereabouts pick up a casket with 
some trinkets, which I, to my misfortune, have lost here? 
Por when, just now, we w^ere running into the nouse of Alce- 
simarchus, that he mightn’t put an end to his life, at that 


* Of his shoe) — Ver. 443, “ Socci,” Tlie “ soccus " was a loose slioe wora 
especially by the Comic actors. Its use was probably derived from Greece. 

* Here now a circle) — Ver. 445. “ Turbo.” Schrnieder thinks that this means 
“a whirlwind,” and that she intends to say that she has lost the track, in 
consequence of the wind blowing round the dust, and so obliterating the foot- 
marks. Perhaps, however, she means, that just there the track is lost by its being 
uil in confusion, without beginning or end, so far as she can see. Some would read 
“ turba,” a “ multitude,” as meaning that the throng in the street' hinders her 
♦r.om clearly seeing the imprints of tlie feet. 

* My hide) — Ver. 452. She alludes to tlie floggiug which she may ezpect for 
nnr careiessnes.s, which will cause her to lose her skin, or literally, as Pluutui 
•ttjr* (quite in accordance with our vulgar parlance), her “ leather.” 
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moment I think that, through terror, the casket fell doA^n 
from me here. 

Lam. {aside to Phanostbata). This woman’s to our pui*- 
pose ; let’s then give heed to her a little, mistress. 

Hal. To my sorrow, I’m utterly undone. What shall I 
say to my mistress, who bade me with such earnestness take 
care of it, through which Silenium might the more readily 
recognize her parents — who, when little, was adopted by my 
mistress as her own, and whom a certain Courtesan gave to 
her? 

Lam. {aside). She’s talking about this matter of ours. 
According as she gives these indications by her talk, she 
must surely know where your daughter is. 

Hal. Now is she desirous of her owui accord to restore her 
to her father and mother, whose daughter she is ; prithee, my 
')ood sir, you are attending to something else ; I commend my 
matter to you. 

Lam. I’m giving my attention to this, and this is as good 
as food to me, that you are talking of ; but amid my attend- 
ing to this matter, I w^as answering this mistress of mine 
what she was enquiring ; now I return to you. If you have 
need of anything, say you, and give your orders. What were 
you looking for ? 

Hal. My good sir and my good madam, I greet you. 

PuAN'. And we you. But what are you looking for ? 

Hal. I’m tracing footsteps here, the way that something 
has escaped me here, I don’t know how. 

PuAN. What is it ? Lam, What is it, pray ? 

Hal. Something to bring a loss to another, and a cahi- 
mity on our family. 

Lam. {aside to Phanostrata). A worthless baggage is 
this, mistress, and a crafty one. 

Phan, {aside), I’ faith, and so she seems. 

Lam. {aside). She imitates a worthless animal and a mis- 
chievous. 

Phan, {aside). Which one, prithee ? Lam. {aside)f, A 
caterpillar, w^hich twisting about winds itself in the leaf of 
the vine ; just in the same way does she begin a story that 
twists about. {To Halisca.) What are you looking for ? 

Hal. A casket, my good young man, has flown away from 

here. 
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Lam. You ought to have put it in a cage. 

Hal. I* faith, the booty was no great one. 

Lam. It’s a wonder, if a whole troop of slaves^ isn’t there 
ir the casket. 

Phan. Do let her speak. Lam. If indeed she would speak. 

PuAN. (to Halisca). Come say you, what was in it ? 

Hal. Trinkets only. Lam. There’s a certain man, who 
declares that he knows where it is. 

Hal. But, by my faith, he’ll confer an obligation on a 
certain woman if he’ll discover it. Lam. But this certain 
man wishes a reward to be given to him. 

Hal. But, by my faith, this certain woman, that has lost 
this casket, declares that she has nothing to give to this cer- 
tain man. 

Lam. But still this certain man looks for some money. 

Hal. But still he looks for it in vain. 

Lam. But, by my faith, good woman, in no matter does 
this certain man give his pains for nothing. 

Phan. Lend me your conversation : it will now be for your 
own advantage. We confess that we have got the casket. 

Hal. Then may Salvation preserve you ; where is it now ? 

Phan, (^producing the casket). See, here it is, safe. But I 
wish to discourse with you upon a matter of importance to 
myself; I take you as a sharer with me in my own preserva- 
tion. 

Hal. What matter is this, or who are you ? 

Phan. I am the mother of her w'ho had these things 
with her, when exposed, 

Hal. Do you live here then ? {Fointing to the housed 

Phan. You are a diviner. But, prithee, good woman, do 
lay aside all mystification, and to the point ; tell me at once, 
whence did you get these trinkets ? 

Hal. This daughter of my mistress had them. 

Lam. You tell a falsehood ; for my own mistress's daughter 
had them, not yours. 

Phan. Don’t interrupt. Lam. I’ll be mum. 

Phan. Good woman, go on speaking. Where is she who 
had them ? 

Hal. {^pointing to the house ©/’Alcesimabchus). Here, 

' Troop of slaves)— Ver. 428, This is said in allusion to the runaway pro 
cen^ties of slaves. 
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next door. Phan. By tl/e powers, surely the son-in-law of 
my husband is living therv^. 

Lam. Surely Phaiv. (to Lampadiscfs). Interrupting 

again ? (To Halisoa.) iJIo on relating it. How many 
years old is she said to be ? j 

Hal. Seventeen. Phai^ She is my own daughter then ! 

Lam. ’Tis she, as the iiimnber other years has proved. 

Hal. What you are seeking, you have found; I now 
seek what’s mine. Lam/ Why, faith, they’ve found what’a 
their own, I’ll seek for jnumber tbree^. 

Phan. My daughter/ object which I was seeking, 1 
have discovered. 

Hal. It’s proper to I eep in safety what has been entrusted 
in confidence, lest a ki^idness should turn out a detriment to 
the well-deserving. fosterling of ours is assuredly your 

daughter, and my mistres.^ is about to restore you your own, 
and for that purpose has she come from her house. But, 
prithee, enquire of her own fc-elf ; I am but a servant. 

Phan. Tou ask what’s just. 

Hal. To her rather do I choose tnis uhjigation to belong. 
But I beg that you’ll restore me that caske ' 

Phan. What’s to be done, Lampadio ? 

Lam. What’s your own, keep as your owi 

Phan. But I feel compassion for her. 

Lam. This I think ought to be done ; give her . casket, 
and go in-doors together with her. 

Phan. I’ll follow your advice. (Giving it to HAlisca.) 
Take you the casket." Let’s go in-doors. But whai^^’s the 
name of your mistress ? 

Hal. Melaenis. Phan. Go first ; I’ll follow you at ontce. 

(Exit Lampadiscus, and the others go into the house oj^ 
the Eathek o/'Alcesimaechus.) 


Act V. 

Enter Demipho. 

Dem. What affair is this, that all persons are talking 
about in the street — that my daughter has been found ? 

* For number three) — Ver. 507. “Quaero tertiam.” Literally, “I seek a 
third.” Ihis he says by way of joke; as one has been looking for her daughter 
another for the casket, he must look for something a well, a mistress, to wit 
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They say, too, that Lampadio' has seeking me in the 

rorum. 

Enter 

XiAM. Master, whence come you ^ Dem. XT rom the Senate, 

Lam. 1 rejoiee that through m/ addition 
to your children. 

Uem. But it don’t please me; I that I shoula 

be having more cliildren by meansi “aother person. Bu< 
what is the meaning of this ? 

liAM. pointing to the house of the o/* Alcesimar- 

onus). Make haste, and go in-doors hu^® 
neighbour ; you’ll at once recognize daughter. Your 
wife’s in-doors there as well. Go quil^^^ 

Dem. I’m resolved that this shall, matters, 

be attended to. {Thexj go into the hM^ Father of 

Alcesimarchus.) 

The Company /Comedians. 

Don’t you wait, Soectators ^^^ey come out to you ; 
no one will come . t^ney’ll all finish the business in- 
doors ; when thr^^ shall be done, they’U lay aside their 
dress ; that, lie that has done amiss will get a 

beatin it has not done amiss wiU get some drink. 

Jij'ow left. Spectators, for you to do^ after the 

manner .r oiir ancestors, give your applause at the conclu- 
sion of th ^ 

I ^24. Lampadiscus is called here, and in Act IV., Lam- 

padio.'' x/his was probably intended as a familiar name, by which the family called 
h .m * t^^ough some Commentators are of opinion that Lampadio is the real name, 
an(j »^Lampadiscus a diminutive. 

* Gft a heating) — Ver. 535. It has been already remarked, that as the actors in 
'imrly times were slaves, it was the custom after the Play was over for the iEdilw 
to ^er those to be flogged who had not given aatiafaction to the Audience. 
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©ramat(» 

STUATOPttAKEs, a Captain in the Babylonian serviot. 

Strabax, a young man from the country. 

Dinarckus, a young Athenian. 

Stratilax^ the Churl, the servant of Strabax. 

CAI.LICLES, an aged Athenian. 

Getta, servant of Dinarchus. 

Cyamus, servant of Phronesium, 

Phronesium, a Courtesan, 

Astaphium, her servant. 

Syra, the female hair-dresser of Phronesium. 

A Maid-servant of Callicles. 

PiTHECiuM, j female-servants of Phronesium. 

Archylis, j 

Slime. — Athens ; before the houses of Phronssium and of the father of Straua 
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THE SUBJECT, 


pHRONfiSiUM, a Courtesan, has three admirers — Dinarchns, a dissipated young 
Athenian; Strabaz, a young man from the country; and Stratophanes, an 
officer in the Babylonian army. To impose upon the last, slie palms off a child 
upon him, pretending that it is hers, and that he is the father of it. In the first 
part of the Play, Diiiarclius returns from abroad, and is admitted by the ser- 
vant Astaphium into the house of Phronesium. After this, Astaphium goes 
to the house where Strabax lives, to invite him to visit Phronesium, but is 
roughly repulsed by Stratilax, his servant* Dinarchus quits the house of 
h’hronesium, not having been allowed to see her, on the excuse that she is at 
the bath. Phronesium at length comes out, and, in their conversation, tells 
Dinarchus that she is pretending to have been pregnant by the Captain Stra- 
tophanes, and has procured a child to pass off as his. She also begs Dinar- 
elms to make her a present, which he promises to do, and then takes his leave. 
She then gets everything in readiness to look as though she had just lain 
in. The Captain arrives from abroad, and produces his presents ; but as ready 
money does not form a part of them, Phronesium expresses extreme dissatisfac- 
tion and contempt. At this moment Geta, the servant of Dinarchus, comes 
with his present, in money and provisions. A quarrel ensues between the Cap- 
tain and Geta, who at last takes to his heels, on which Phronesium goes into 
her house. Strabax then arrives from the country with some ready money, and 
is admitted to visit Phronesium. Stratilax comes to look for him, and after 
some parley falls a prey to the allurements of Astaphium. Dinarchus then 
arrives, but, despite of his recent generosity, suffers a repulse. Before he quits 
the stage, Cal Holes, an old gentleman, comes with two female-servants, whom bo 
examines as to what they have done with a female child that his daughter has 
been recently delivered of. They confess that they have carried it to Phrone- 
eium to be passed off as her own, and that Dinarchus is really the father of iL 
Dinarchus, in great alarm, overhears this conversation, and then accosts Cal- 
licles, and, confessing his fault, offers to marry his daughter forthwith. His 
offer is accepted ; on which he revisits Phronesium, to request her to restore to 
him the child. She, however, prevails upon him to lend it to her for a few 
days, that she may fully carry out her design of imposing upon the Captain. 
After this, Stratophanes appears agahi, and brings fresh presents. He then 
has a quarrel with Strabax, and the Piay ends by Phronesium promising U 
divide her favours between them both. The text of this Piay is in a moat oor* 
rapt state. 
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THE ACROSTIC ARGUMENT. 

[Supposed to have been written by Priscian the Grammarian.] 

Thiibb ( Tres^ young men are desperately in love for the same woman — one froH 
the countiy another from the city, the third from abroad ; and tha 

(JUtque) she may touch the Captain for a heavy haul, she secretly (Cfaw») 
passes off as her own a child that has been born by stealth. A servant uses 
great violence ( Vt) and churlish manners, that Courtesans (^Lupce^ may not 
squander the savings of his master; and (^Et) yet he is softened. The Cap- 
tain arrives, and for the sake of the child (Nati) gives costly presents. At 
length (Tandem)^ the father of her that has been debauched comes to know 
all, and agrees that {Utgue) he shall marry her who has seduced her; and he 
asks back his own (^Suum) child that has been passed off by the Courtesan as 
hers. 


THE PEOLOGUE. 

A TERT small portion of room does Plautus ask from 
out of your vast and pleasant city within the walls, whither, 
without builders, he may transport Athens. What then ? 
Will vou give it or not? They nod assent. I fancied, 
indeed, that I should obtain it of you without hesitation. 
What if I were to ask something of your private means ? 
They shake their heads. Only see, i’ faith, how the ancient 
habit still indwells among you, to keep your tongues ever 
ready for a denial. But let’s to the point, on account of 
which I came hither. Let this be Athens, just as this is our 
stage, only for the while that we perform this Play. Here 
{^pointing to her house) dwells a female whose name is Phro- 
nesium ; she has in herself the manners of the present age ; 
she never asks of her lover that which has been given ; but 
what is left, she does her best that it mayn’t be left, by beg- 
ging for it and carrying it off, as is the habit of the women ; 
for all of them do this when they discover that they are loved. 
She is pretending to a Captain that she has been brought to 
bed, that the more speedi^ she may sweep away his property 
&om him every atom. WEy say more r If the life of tliiij 

p 2 
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woman elioulcl only last, he will be sweeping off hia sub- 
stance with his very life into her hands. # # # 

####*#* 

Act I. — Scene I. 

Enter Dinarchus. 

Din. (to himself) Not a whole life is sufficient for a lover 
thoroughly to learn, until he has become full well aware of 
this, in how many modes he may come to ruin ; nor does 
T(mu8 herself, in whose hands lie the sum and substance of 
iovers, ever instruct us in that art of reckoning — in how 
many ways one in love may be deluded, in how many inodes 
he may come to ruin, and with how many modes of entreaty 
he may be entreated. How many blandishments are there 
ill it, how many pettish ways in it, how many perils must be 
courted! Ye Gods! by our trust in you! Hey! what 
ground for perjury as well, besides the everlastiny presents f 
In the first place then, there’s the yearly allowance ; thait’s 
lier first haulh For that the favour of three nights is granted. 
In the meantime she’s trying for either money, or wine, or 
oil, or corn, to prove whether you are lavish or thrifty. Just 
like the person that throw's a casting-net into a fish-pond ; 
when the net has gone and sunk, then he contracts the folds j 
but if he has rightly thrown it, he takes care that the fish 
may not escape ; then in this direction and that does he enfold 
the fish netted well, until he has taken them oui of the water : 
just so is the lover. If he gives that which is asked for, and 
is lavish rather than thrifty, nightly favours are given in 
addition. Meanwdiile he sw'allow's down the hook. If once 
he has partaken of the cup of love unmixed, and that draught 
has made its way within his breast, forthwith both himself is 
ruined, and his fortune, and his credit. If the mistress is 
angry with her lover perchance, doubly is the lover ruined, 
both in fortune and in mind ; but if one man is preferable to 
another in her eyes, just as much is he ruined ; if he enjoys 
but few of her favours, in mind is he ruined ; if he enjoys 
them in abundance, he himself is joyous, his fortunes are 
ruined. # * # Thus is it in the houses 

kept by procurers ; before you’ve given a single thing, she’s 
preparmg a hundred to ask for; either a golden trinket’s 

Her first haul) — Ver. 31. “Bolus.” This is a metaphorical expression, 
alluding to the casting of the net in fishing. 
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lo«t, or a martle bas baen tom, or a female servant bought ; 
or some silver vessel, or some vessel of brass, or expensive 
couch, or a Grecian cabinet, or there’s always something to 
be lost and for the lover to be replacing for Ins mistress. And 
with one common earnestness do we conceal these losses while 
we are losing our fortunes, and our credit, and ourselves, lest 
our parents or our relatives should know something; w^hoin, 
while we conceal it from them, if w^e w ere to make acquaintecl 
with, it,, for them in time to restrain our youthful age, we 
should be giving what has been received from them before to 
our descendants in reversion ; I’d be for causing, that as there 
are now more procurers and harlots, there should be fewer 
and fewer of spendthrift fellows than there are at present ; 
for now-a-days there are almost more procurers and harlots 
than flies at the time w^hen it is most hot. For, if they are 
now^here else, the procurers with their harlots are around the 
bankers* shops each day as though on siege. That score is 
the principal one ; inaismuch as I know for certain, that now- 
a-days there are more harlots ready for the money than there 
are weights for weighing it. And I really don’t know what 
purpose to say it is to serve that these ^procurers are thus keep- 
ing them at the bankers’ shops, except as in the place of ac- 
count-books, where the sums lent on loan may be set dowui — 
the mm9 received I mean, those expended let no one take count 
of. In fine, in a great nation, amid numberless persons, the 
state being tranquil and in quiet, the enemy vanquished, it 
befits all to be in love who have anything to give. Now, this 
Courtesan {^pointing to the house) Phronesium, w^ho dw ells here, 
has totally expelled from my breast her own name. Phroiie- 
sium, for Phronesis is wisdom^. For I confess that I w as with 
her first and foremost; a thing that’s very disastrous to a lover’s 
cash. The same woman, after she had found another out, a 
greater spendthrift, who would give more, a Babylonian Caj)- 
tain®, w’hom the hussy said was troublesome and odious to 
her, forthwith banished me from the spot. He now is said 

* PhronesU U Ver. 81. He alludes to the reKemblance of tlie name 

of Phronesium to tlie Greek word ** prudence," or “forethought." 

This line, however, is thought by some to be spurious, and to be a mere gloss or 
sxplanation. 

^ Babylonian Captainy^Yer, 87. He does not mean an officer, a native of 
Bflbylon, but probably a Greek, serving for pav in the Babylonian army. Tims 
XeuopJion and the Ten Thousand were Greeks In the pay of the Younger Cyrua. 
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to be about to arrive from abroad. For tl at reason baa 
she now cooked up this device ; she pretends that she has 
been brought to bed. That she may push me out of doors, 
and with the Captain alone live the life of a jovial Greek, 
she pretends that this Captain is the father of the child ; for 
that reason does this most vile hussy need a palmed-off child. 
She fancies that she’s deceiving me ! Does she suppose 
that she could have concealed it from me, if she had been 
pregnant ? Now I arrived at Athens the day before yester- 
day from Lemnos, whither I have been on an embassy from 
this place on the public service. But who’s this woman? 
It’s her servant-maid Astaphium. With her too as well I’ve 
liad some acquaintanceship. (^Stands aside.) 

Scene II. — Astaphium, the house q/*PHUONE- 

SlUM. 

Ast. {speaking to the Servants within). Listen at the door 
and guard the house, that no one who comes may go away 
more loaded than he came, or who has brought empty hands 
into our house may take them full out of it. {2v herself.) 
I know the ways of peo})le ; of such habits are the young men 
now-a-days. For as soon as ever the jolly companions have 
arrived at the courtesans’ houses, their plans are formed. 
VV^hen they’ve arrived in-doors, some one of them is inces- 
santly bestowing kisses on his mistress. While they are en- 
gaged, the others are pilfenng^. But if they see that any 
one is observing thefn, they play some trick, by which to 
amuse the observer with pleasantry and sport. Full oft do 
they devour that belonging to us just as the sausage-makers^ 
do. Upon my faith, this is the case, and some of the Spectators 
{to the Audience), i’ faith, you kuow full well that I tell no 
lie in this. There with them is the struggle and the valour, to 

^ Othei'8 are pilfering) — Ver. 107, This is somewhat similar to a passage in 
Ovid’s Art of Love, B. 3, 1. 449, where he speaks of the habit of well-dressed 
thieves getting into tlie houses of the courtesans, and the consequences. “ Per- 
haps the best dressed of the number of these may be some thief, ami he may be 
attracted by a desire for your clothes. ‘ Give me back my property !’ full oft do 
tlie plundered damsels cry ; ‘ give me back my property !’ the whole Forum re- 
sounding with tlieir cries.” 

’ The wmage-makers) — Ver. 118. It would appear from this passage that it 
was the custom to send the ingredients to the sausage-makers to be made up 
into sausages; and that these worthies gave occasion to complalc :f their diifr 
honesty, by purloining a portion cf what was entrusted to them. 
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carry off a booty from the plunderers. But we again nicely 
give a like return to these robbers of us ; for they them- 
selves look on, while we are heaping up their property ; indeed, 
of their own accord even do they themselves bring it to us. 

Din. (apart). In those words she’s surely lashing myself; 
for I’ve been heaping up presents there. 

Ast. (in answer to some one who calls from Phtioneoium’s 
house). T well recollect it. I’ troth, his own self, if he’s at 
home, I’D at once bring here with me. (Buns on.) 

Din. (calling out). Hallo! Astaphium, do stop a moment, 
before you go away. 

Ast. Who’s calling me back? Din. You shall know-, 
look back this way. 

Ast. Who is it ? Din. One who wishes many a blessing 
to yourselves. 

Ast. Give them then^ if you wish us to have them. 

Din. I’ll let you have them. Only do look back this way. 

Ast. 0 dear, you’re teazing wretched me to death, who- 
ever you are. (Buns on.) 

Din. Worst of women, stop. Ast. Best of men, go on ; 
you are troublesome. (Turns round.) Is that Dinarchus? 
Why, it is he. 

Din. He’s going to your house ; and do you give me your 
hand (holding out his) in return, and walk together with me. 

Ast. I am your servant, and am obedient to your command. 
( Gives her hand.) 

Din. Yourself, how are you? Ast. I’m ■well, and am 
holding hy the hand one who’s well. Since you’ve arrived from 
abroad, a dinner must be given^. 

Din. You speak obligingly. Ast. But, prithee, do let me 
go whither she ordered me. (Withdrawing her hand.) 

Din. (lets go her hand). Be off then. But how say you — ? 

Ast. What do you want ? Din. He, that you are on your 
road to, who is it that you’re going to fetch ? 

Ast. Achiva, the midwife. 

Din. You are an artful damsel. 

Ast. I’m as usual then ; that’s my practice. 

Din. You deceitful hussy, I’ve caught you detected in a lie. 

Ast. How so, pray? Din. Because you said that you 

A dinner must he given) — Ver. 129. Allusion is here made to the custom oi 
Droviding an entertainment of welcome, “ caena viatica,” for a friend on his 
arrival from abroad See tiie. Baccliides, 1. 94 
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were going to bring “bis own self/* and not “herself.** A 
woman, then, has been made out of a man. You are an 
artful one. 

Ast. a conjurer ! Din. But, pray, tell me, Astaphium 
who is this person ? A new lover ? 

Ast. I think that you are a gentleman too much at hia 
ease. 

Din. Why now do you think so? Ast. Because you 
trouble yourself about things that don’t concern your own 
clothing and food. ^ 

Din. It’s yourselves have made me a gentleman at ease. 

Ast. Why so ? Din. I’ll explain it to you. I’ve lost 
tny property ; with my property you’ve robbed me of occu- 
pation. If I had preserved my property, there had been 
something with which I might have been occupied. 

Ast. And do you suppose that you can possibly well 
manage the affairs of state, or those of love, on any other 
terms without being a gentleman at ease ? 

Din. It was she held a public employment, not I ; you 
misinterpret me. But, against the law, in spite of my tax 
paid for pasturage^, she has received other cattle beside 
myself. 

Ast. Most persons who manage their property badly, do 
the same as you are doing ; w^hen they haven’t wherewith to 
pay the tax, they blame the farmers of the taxes. 

Din. My pasturage contract with you turns out but 
badly ; now in its turn, I wish to have, according to my nar* 
row circumstances, a little bit of arable land here with you. 

Ast. Here is no arable, but the field is pasture land. If 
you desire some ploughing, you had better go to those^ who 

* Tax paid fryr pasturage) — Ver. 146. Script uram.” This passapje is some- 
-vliat difficuL V, be understood. Dinarohns seems to say that he is reduced to 
idleness from having squandered his property upon Phronesium, and retorts upon 
Astaphium, by saying that he himself has no public office, but that Phronesium ia 
a publican, alluding to her calling as a public courtesan; and he then proceeds to 
accuse her of letting the public pasture, for which he had paid the rent or tax 
(“ scripturam ”), to another. Part of the Roman revenue arose from the letting 
of the uncultivated lauds, through the medium of “ publicani,'’ or ‘‘ farmers ol 
the public revenue,” who used to sublet them to private persons. He therefore 
means to say, that Phronesium has undertaken the duties of a publican, but has 
failed in duly performing them. It is possible that a pun may be intended on the 
word scriptura,” which also signifies a “ writing ” or “ deed,” and may allude ti 
gome preceding compact which had been made between Phronesium and himself. 

^ Gq to thoiei) — Ver* 152. The whole of this passage has been somewhal 
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are in the habit of ploughing ; we hold this public emolument^ 
the right of pasturage ; those are farmers of other taxes. 

Din. Pull well enough do I know both sides. 

^ Ast. I’ troth, it’s that waj you are a gentleman at ease, 
since you’ve been going wrong both in that direction ana in 
this. But the acquaintance of which do you like the best ? 

Din. You are the more exacting, but they are perjured. 
Whatever’s given to them is lost outright, nor with them- 
selves is there any show at all of it ; you, if you gain any- 
thing, do at least drink and feast it away. In short, they 
are unprincipled ; you are good-for-nothings, and full of airs. 

Ast. All this abuse which, Dinarchus, you are uttering 
against us and them, you utter against yourself, both as re- 
spects us and them. 

Din. How’s that ? Ast. I’ll tell the reason ; because he 
who accuses another of dishonesty, him it behoves to looli^ 
into himself. You who are so prudent, have got nothing 
from us; we, who are good-for-nothings, have got all out 
of you. 

Din. 0 A.staphium ! you were not in the habit of speaking 
to me in that fashion formerly, but courteously, when I my- 
self possessed that which is now in your possession. 

Ast. While he’s alive, you may know a person ; when 
he’s dead, you may keep yourself quiet. I used to know 
you when you were alive. 

Din. Do you consider me to be dead P 

Ast. Prithee, how can it be plainer ? He. who formerly 
was esteemed a first-rate lover, for him to be bringing to his 
mistress nought but lamentations^. 

Din. 1’ faith, through your own faults it was done, who 
in former days were in haste to plunder me. You ought to 
have done it leisurely, that, unscathed, I might last the 
longer for you. 

Ast. a lover is like an enemy’s fortress. 

Din. On what ground ? Ast. The sooner the lover can 
be taken by storm, the better it is for the mistress. 

modified in the translation, as the meaning of Astaphium is gross in the extreme, 
and so much to the discredit of Dinarchus, that any compassion for the ilU 
treatment he afterwards experiences vould be quite thrown away upon him. 

‘Nought but lmentation$)^Y^c. 169. *‘Meras querimoaiasi ” Uterwly, 

mere complaints.’' 
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Din. I confess it ; but far different is tbe friend from tbe 
lover. I’ faith, for sure, the oldest friend’s the best one pos* 
Bible for a man. I’ faith, my lands and tenements are not 
yet all gone. 

Ast. Why then, prithee, are you standing before the door 
as a stranger and an alien ? Do go in-doors. Eeally you 
are no stranger ; for, upon my faith, not one person this day 
does she more love in her heart and soul — {aside) if, indeed, 
you’ve got land and tenements. 

Din. Your tongues and talk are steeped in honey ; your 
doings and dispositions are steeped in gall and sour >dnegar. 
From your tongues you utter sweet words ; you make your 
lovers of bitter heart if any don’t give you presents. 

Ast. I’ve not learnt to say what’s false. 

Din. It was not this liberality of mine that taught you to 
say what’s false, but those niggardly fellows who are strug- 
gling against their appetites. You are a sly one, and the 
same artful coaxer that you used to be. 

Ast. How ardently longed for have you returned from 
abroad ! 1:5 ut, prithee, do come, my mistress wants to see you. 

Din. How so, pray ? 

Ast. You alone of all mankind does she love. 

Din. {aside). Well done, lands and tenements ; you have 
come to my aid in good time. {To Astaphium.) But how 
say you, A staphium ? 

Ast. What do you want f 

Din. ]s Phronesium in-doors just now ? 

Ast. To you at all events she’s in-doors. 

Din. Is she well ? 

Ast. Aye, faith, and I do believe she’ll be still better when 
she sees you. 

Din. This is our greatest fault; when we’re in love, then 
we are undone ; if that which we wish is told us, when mani- 
festly they are telling lies, in our folly we believe it t ) be 
true ; verily as though with a tide we fluctuate. 

Ast. Heyday now — such is not the fact. 

Din. Do you say that she loves me ? 

Ast. Aye, you only, alone. 

Dm. I heard that she was brought to bed. 

Ast. Oh, prithe-3, Dinarchus, do hold your tongue* 

Din. Why sof 
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Ast. I shudder in my alarm, as often as nention is made 
of childbirth, with such difficulty has Phronesium survived 
for you. Prithee, do come in-doors now ; do go to see her 
and wait there a little. She’ll be out just now ; for she was 
at the bath. 

Din. What do you say ? She who was never pregnant, how 
could she be brought to bed? Por really, I never, that I am 
aware of, perceived her to be in a breeding state. 

Ast. She concealed it from you and was afraid, lest you 
should persuade her to have recourse to abortion^, and so 
destroy the child. 

Din. Troth then, who’s the father of this child ? 

Ast. a Babylonian Captain, whose arrival she is now ex- 
pecting. So much so, indeed, that, according as was reported, 
they say that he’ll be here just now. I wonder he has not 
arrived by this. 

Din. Shall 1 go in, then ? 

Ast. Why not ? As boldly as at home, into your own 
house ; for even still are you now one of us, Dinarchus. 

Din. How soon are you on your return ? 

Ast. I’ll be there this instant ; it’s close at hand where 
I was going. 

Din. But do return directly ; meanwhile I’ll wait for you 
at your house. {He goes into the house ^Pheonesium.) 

Scene III. — Astaphium, alone. 

Ast. {laughing). Ha, ha, ha ! I’m at rest, since my plague 
has gone in-doors ; now, indeed, I shall speak according to my 
own inclination, freely, as I please. My mistress has sung a 
funeral dirge- at our house for this fellow, her lover, over his 
estate ; for his lands and tenements are mortgaged for his 
treats in his amour. But with him does my mistress speak 
freely upon the objects of her plans, and so he is rather a 
friend by way of counsel to her than by way of maintenance. 
While he had it, he gave ; now he has got nothing ; what 
he did have, we have got ; what w e had, he has now^ got the 

* Recmrse U) abortion)— Ver. 203. Tlie practice of procuring abortion was not 
fleemed criminal either at Kome or Atliens ; though at the latter place there 
was a law which imposed a penalty on any person who administered a potion to a 
woman for that purpose. 

^ A funeral dirge)— Ver. 213. “N»nia” was a funeral song among thf 
Romans, recited or eliaiited by hired female mourners, called “ prreiics.** 
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bame. The common course of things has happened. For. 
tunes are wont to change upon the instant. Life is cheequered- 
We remember him as rich, and he us as poor ; owir remi. 
niscences have shifted places. He must be a fool to wonder 
at it. If he is in want, it’s necessary that he should allow us 
to make a living ; that’s proper to be done. ’Twere a dis- 
grace for us to have compassion on men that squander away 
their fortunes. A clever Procuress ought to have good teeth ; 
to smile upon whoever comes, to address him in flattering 
terms ; to design mischief in her heart, hut to speak fairly 
with her tongue. A Courtesan it befits to be like a briar ; 
whatever man she touches, ibr either mischief or loss cer- 
tainly to be the result. A Courtesan ouglit never to listen to 
the plea of a lover, but, when he has nothing to give, do you 
pack him off home from service as a deserter^ ; and never is 
any gallant good for anything mil ess he’s one who is the 
enemy of his own fortune. It’s trifling, if, when he has just 
given, he doesn’t take a pleasure in giving afresh. That 
person’s esteemed with us who forgets that that has been 
given which he has given. As long as he has anything, so 
long let him go on loving ; when he has got nothing, then 
let him look out another employment; if he himself has 
got nothing, let him, with a contented mind, make way for 
others who have. He’s a proper lover who, neglecting his 
affairs, squanders away his property. But among themselves 
the men declare that we act ill, and are greedy. Prithee, do 
we in fact at all act ill ? For, by my troth, never did any 
lover whatever give enough to his mistress ; nor, i’ faith, have 
we ever received enough, nor has any woman ever asked for 
enough. For when a gallant is barren with his gifts * 

* * ♦ ♦ If he denies that he has anything to 

give, alone # * # # # 

we receive enough, when a person has not enough to give us. 
It is ever our duty to look after fresh givers, who take from 
untouched treasures, and make presents to us. Just like 
this young man from the country, who dwells here (^pointing 
to the house where Sthahajc lives), i’ faith, a very pleasant 

* A$ a deserter) — ^Ver. 229. “ Infrequente,” a soldier “ negligent of his duty’’— 

a deserter.” She alludes to a custom among tlie Romans of dismissing bad 
•oldiers from the service ; sometimes, however, they merely secluded tberr from 
the other soldiers or as we say “ sent them to Coventry.” 
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creature, and a very bounteous ^iver. But he, without the 
knowledge of his father, even this very last night, leapt over 
the wall by way of the garden, and came to our house. I wish 
to meet with him. But one servant has he, a very great 
savage, who, when he sees any one of us near the door, if you 
approach that way, drives us off just as he scares the geese 
away with his noise from the corn ; he’s such a bumpkin. 
But come what may, I’ll knock at the door. {Knocks at the 
door^ and calls.) Who, I wonder, has the keeping of this 
door ? Is anybody coming out from in-doors ? 

Scene IY. — Enter STRATiLAX,yrom the house of the FaThek 
of Strabax. 

Strat. Who’s this^, that’s so sturdily plying his battering- 
ram against our door ? 

Ast. It’s I. Look round at me. Strat. Who’s I? 

Ast. Am I not seen hy you ? 

Strat. {turning to her). Woe worth thee! What mean 
you by this coming so near this door, or whfs this knocking ? 

Ast. Health to you. 

Strat. Enow of thy health have I ; I care nought for’t, 
I’ve got no health ; I’d rather be sick, than be a hit the 
sounder with health from thee. This I want to know, wbat’a 
owing thee here in our house ? 

Ast. Do keep close 

Strat. Tea, faith, to my own good woman I trust ; let him 
keep close to thee whose habit ’tis. A rare fine joke ! a wily 
hussy to be tempting a countryman to naughty tricks. 

Ast. Keep close your anger, I meant. 

Strat. As thee’st begun with me, so I’d e’en lay a wager- 
there’s not another like thee. 

* Who's this)‘—‘Ytr. 254. Except that in one or two instances he coins 
words, there is no proof, so far as the language of the original is concerned, that 
Stratilax, the churl or clodhopper, speaks in any peculiar manner. But from 
the fact of hb being introduced as a perfect specimen of a rude cloWn, there can 
be little doubt that on the stage he speaks the Latin language with the burr or 
patob of a countryman. In the translation, an attempt has been made to denote 
thb probable peculiarity of speech, by making him to substitute thee ” for 
“ thou,” before verbs in the second person singular. Warner, in hb version, re- 
presents him throughout as speaking in a sort of Somersetshire dialect, 

* Lay a tracer)— Ver. 262. The meaning of this passage seems to be, “ accord- 
mg to the way you have begun, I’d lay a wager your equal can^t be found but 
ttie passage seems hopelessly corrupt, though a dozen different rea^ge have becH 
suggested. 
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Ast. (half to herself), Eeally this fellow’s very churlish. 

8teat. Woman, dost thee go on abusing me ? 

Ast. Why, what did I say to you ? 

Steat. \^y, because thee dost call me churlish. There- 
fore now, if thee doesn’t be off this instant, and tell me 
quickly what thee want’ at, adzookers, woman. I’ll be, here 
this very instant, trampling thee beneath my feet like a sow 
her piglings. 

Ast. This is indeed right country, and no mistake ; *tis an 
abominable and truly a monkey race. 

Steat. (holding up his fist). Dost thee throw the country 
in my teeth, when thee hast found a man who’s ashamed of 
what’s foul ? Hast thee come hither to tempt me with thy 
decked out bones^ ? Was it for that, shameless slut, thee 
dyed thy mantle of its smoke-dried colour, or art thee so fine 
because that thee’s been a stealing ? Come thee towards 
me then. 

Ast. Now you charm me. Steat. How much I wish 
I could charm thee. 

Ast. You tell a lie. Steat. Tell me 

Ast. What p Steat. What I ask thee. Dost thee wdsh 
to be taken for a bondswoman, who dost carry on thee those 
rings ? (Pointing to her fingers.) 

Ast. They give them to those who are worthy. 

Steat. These are the spoils of Laverna^ which thee dost 
possess. (Lays hold of her.) 

Ast. Don’t be touching me. (Moving away.) 

Steat. I, touch thee ? So help me my weeding-hoe, I’d 
rather i’ the country for me to be harnessed like an ox with 
crumpled horns, and with it spend the livelong night upon 
the straw, than that a hundred nights with thee, with a din 
ner apiece, w^ere given me for nothing I But what busi- 
ness, woman, hast thee at our house ? Why dost thee cohae 
running this way as often as we come to town ? 

Ast. I want to meet with your women. 

Steat. What w omen art thee talking to me about, when 
there’s not even a single woman-fiy within the house ? 

* Decked out hones) — Ver. 269. “ Ossibos,” ** with your bones.” Probably, in 
allasion to her thinness, he insinuates that she is “ a skeleton.” Ezomatis ” 
may apply either to her dress or to the paint upon her face. 

* 5poi& of Lavernay^WeT, 21 Laverna was the tutelaiy Divinity of thievei, 
and he intends to insinui*;^ that she has stolen the rinfs. 
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Ast. What, does no woman live here ? 

Strat. They’ve gone into the country, I say. Be off. 

Ast. Why are you bawling out, you lunatic ? 

Strat. If thee doesn’t make haste to get away from this 
with prodigious speed. I’ll forthwith be separating even from 
thy brains those falsified, daintily arranged, corkscrew curls of 
thine, with all their grease as well. 

Ast. For w^h at reason, pray ? Strat. Why, because thee 
hast even presumed to approach our door anointed up with 
thine unguents, and because thee hast those cheeks so nicely 
painted pink. 

Ast. I’ troth, it was by reason of your clamour that I 
coloured in my alarm. 

Strat. And is it so ? Thee coloured ? As though, 
hussy, thee really hadst left to thy skin the power of re- 
ceiving any colour. Eedden up thy cheeks, thee hast given 
all thy skin its colour w ith chalk^. Ye are scoundrelly jades. 
What’s the reason, abominable hussies, that this way * * 

? I know more than thee think’st I 

know. 

Ast. Prithee, what’s this that you know ? 

Strat. How Strabax, my master’s son, is ruining himself 
at your house ; how you are all enticing him to fraud and 
present- making. 

Ast. If you appeared in your senses, I’d tell you. You’re 
uttering abuse only ; not a person is in the habit of being 
ruined here at our house ; they waste their property ; when 
they’ve wasted their property, they may go bare thence, if 
they choose. I don’t know this young man of yours. 

Strat. Indeed so. Ast. In sober truth. 

Strat. Aye, but that garden walP that’s in our garden 
says so, which is becoming every night less by a brick, over 
which he travels to your house on the road to destruction. 

Ast. The wall’s an old one; it isn’t wonderful if the 
bricks, leing old, do tumble down. 

Strat. And says thee, hussy, that old bricks do tumble 
down ? By my fakes, may never any mortal man henceforth 

its colour vjith chedk ) — Ver, 21>2. Chalk was much used bj the Roman 
lemales for the purposes of a cosmetic. 

* That garden ioa//)-~Ver. 301. “Maceria.” This was a wall made of looM 
tiles or bricks, laid on each ether without mortar. 
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trust me upon the twc grand points^, if 1 don’t inform of 
these goings on of yours to my elder master. 

Ast. Is he a savage as well ? Steat. Why, he didn’t get 
his money by enriching harlots, but by thriftiness, and living 
hard ; which now, however^ is being carried off to you, abomi- 
nable jades. (Takes her hy the shoulders and shakes her.) 
There’s for thee, six-clawed hussy ; a wretched life to hoih oj 
ye. Am I to keep mum about these matters P But, lookye 
now. I’ll be off to the Forum at once and tell these going! 
on to the old gentleman, that he mayn’t somehow be cherishf 
incr within this matting^ a whole swarm of misfortunes. 

^ ® {JEcdt. 

Ast. (to herself). Upon my faith, if this fellow were living 
on mustard, I don’t think he could possibly be as snappish. 
But, i’ troth, how much a well-wisher to his master he is. 
Still, although he is a savage, I trust that he can be changed 
by coaxing, allurements, and other arts of the courtesan. 
I’ve seen a horse from unruly become tamed, and other brutes 
as well. Now I’ll go back to see my mistress. But see, my 
plague’s coming out. (The door of Pheonesitjm’s house is 
opened.) He’s coming out with a sad air ; he hasn’t even yet 
had a meeting with Phronesium. 

Scene V.— •JSVjfcr DiNAECHTTS,/rom Pheonebium’s house. 

Din. I do believe that the fishes, that are always bathing as 
.ong as they live, do not take so long in bathing as this Phro- 
nesium does in bathing* If women could be loved on as long 
us^ they take in bathing, all lovers would be becoming bath- 
keepers. 

Ast. Can’t you endure waiting for a short time even r 

* Tht two grand points) — Ver. 305. Alciatus thinks that the “two things’* 
here mentioned are “ yes ” and “ no.” Turnebus thinks that they mean “ things 
human and divdne.” 

* Within this Ver. 312. “In segestro.” He seems to derive his 

metaphor from the usage in gardening of covering up tree.s with straw or lass 
matting, and of insects getting into the folds and hatching their eggs and swarm- 
ing there. 

» At Umg a«)—Ver. 322. Warner says that he does not well comprehend this 
passage. The meaning, however, seems to be, that if women could be courtea 
as long a time as they took in bathing, then lovers would certainly be keepmg 
baths, or becoming bath-men, that they might be able for so long a time to enjoy 
the opportunity of courting them. 
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Din. W hy, *poii my faith, I’m wretchedly tired with wait- 
ing already. 

Ast. I, as well, shall he obliged to go bathe from weariness 

Din. But, i’ faith, Astaphium, prithee do go in-doors and 
tell her that I’m here. Do go at once, and persuade her 
that slie has bathed long enough by this. 

Ast. Very well. (Going.) Din. And do you hear as well ? 

Ast. What do you want? (Comes hack!) Din. May the 
Gods confound me for calling you buck. I had nothing to 
say to you, only do be oif. 

Ast.* Why did you call me back then, you worthless and 
good-for-nothing fellow ? A delay to me which has produced 
fully a mile’s delay tor you. (Goes into the house of Phrone- 
SIUM.) 

Din. (to himself) But yet why was she standing here so long 
before the house ? Some one, I don’t know who, she certainly 
was w'aiting for ; the Captain, I suppose. That’s it ; see now, 
how, just like vultures', a whole three days beforehand they 
foresee on what day they are to have a feast. They’re all agape 
for him; on him are all their minds No one will be 
giving any more attention to myself, when he comes, than if 
1 had been dead two hundred years ago. How delightful a 
thing it is to keep one’s money ! Ah wretched me ! alt(‘r 
it’s done I’m ])unished, who lost what I once had. But 
now, if any great and splendid fortune should chance to fall 
to my lot, now, after I know it, what sweets and what bitters 
come of money, by my troth, I’d so keep it, I’d live in a 

manner so sparing, that in a few days I’d make there to 

be none at all. I’d then confute those who now censure me. 
But I perceive that this tide-like door is opening (the door of 
Phronesium’s house is opened), which sucks up whatever 
comes within its bolts. 

Scene VI. — Enter Phronesium,//’(??;^ her house. 

Phron. Please now, is my door apt to bite^, that you are 
afraid to come in, my love ? 

• Ju8t like mdtures) — Ver. 335. Vultures were supposed, some days before - 
Hand, to scent out a place where a dead carcase was about to be. Pliny the 
Eider mentions this belief. 

2 Apt to bite ) — Ver. 350. Taubmann has a notion that this remark refers to 
the inscription often set up in the Roman vestibules; “ Cave cunem,” “ Beware of 
the flog.” 

VOL. II. Q 
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Dtk. (aside). Behold the spring ! How all blooming it is ! 
how fragrantly does it smell ! how brightly does it shine. 

PiiROTf. Why so ill-mannered, as not, on your arrival from 
Lcmnos\ to give a kiss to your mistress, my Dinarchus ‘f 

Diif. (aside). 0 dear, by my troth, I'm being punished 
now, and most terribly 

PiiRON. Why do you turn yourself away ? 

Din. My greetings to you, Phronesium. 

Phron. Greetings to you as well. Will you dine here 
to-day, as you’ve arrived in safety ? 

Din. I’m engaged. Phron. Where will you dine then ? 

Din. Wherever you request me ; here. 

Phron. You’ll give me pleasure by doing so. (They take 
their places at a collation spread before the house.) 

Din. I’ troth, myself still more. You’ll give me your com- 
pany to-day, I suppose, my Phronesium ? 

Phron. If it could possibly be done, I would. 

Din. Give me my shoes^ then — make haste, remove the 
table. Phron. Are you in your senses, pray ? 

Din. By heavens, I cannot drink now ; so sick at heart 
am I. Phron. Stay ; sometliing shall be done. Don’t go. 

Din. Ah, you’ve refreshed me with cold water ! My 
senses have now returned. Take off my shoes^ ; give me 
something to drink. 

Phron. By iny faith, you are just the same that you used 
to be. But tell me, have you sped successfully ? 

Din. I’ troth, successfidly enough., indeed, hither to you, 
inasmuch as I enjoy the opportunity of seeing you. 

Phron. Embrace me then. Din. With pleasure. (Hb 

' From Lemnos) — Ver. 353. This may be intended as a hit at the people of 
Lemnos, wlio were remarkable for their rude and unpolished manners. 

2 Give me my shoes) — Ver. 3G2. “ Soleas.” These were a kind of slipper or 
sandal much in use among the Romans in the house ; but it was considered effemi- 
nate to wear them in the street. They were taken off when persons reclined on 
the “ triclinia,” or couches, at meals. Dinarchus is calling to the servant to 
fetch his slippers, as he is going to leave the entertainment given him on his 
return by Phronesium. This appears to be set out on the stage in the front Ibf 
the house ; but there is probably some portion of the Play .bst here, in which 
Phronesium orders it to be laid out. The last Scene in the Asinaria is somewhat 
similar. 

* Take off my shoes) — Ver. 365. This he says to the servant whose duty it 
was to take off the slippers of the guests before they reclined. Limiers suggests, 
most probably incorrectly, that this is going on inside of Phronesium’s honss^ 
ind that the door is opened wide, so that the Audience can c«e ia 
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embraces her 2) 01i,tliis is honey sweeter than sweet honey 
In this, Jove, my fortune does exceed thine own! 

Phbon. W on’t you give me a kiss ? 

Din. Aye, ten even. (Kisses her.) 

Pheon. You are not niggarcFIy in that. You promise 
more than I ask of you. (Turns away her head.) 

Din. I only wish that from the first I had been as sparing 
of my property, as you are now thrifty of your kisses. 

Phbon. If I could possibly cause you any saving, i’ troth, 
I could wish it done. 

Din. Have you bathed then? PiiiioN. I’ troth, indeed I 
have then, to my own satisfaction and that of my eyes. Do 
I seem to be loathsome to you ? 

Din. I’ faith, not to myself indeed ; but I remember that 
there was once a time when betw'een ourselves we w ere loath- 
some^, the one to the other. But what doing of yours is this 
I’ve heard upon my arrival ? What new matter have you 
been scheming here in my absence ? 

PiiBON, Why, what is it ? Din. In the first place, that 
you’ve been blessed with children, and that you’ve safely got 
over it, I’m delighted. 

Phbon. (to some Attendants near the door). Go you 
away from there into the house, and shut the door. ( They 
go in, and shut the door.) You now alone are left to be pre- 
sent at my communication; to you I’ve ever entrusted my 
designs. Por my own part, I’ve neither had any child nor 
have I been pregnant ; but I’ve pretended that I was preg- 
nant ; I wasn’t though. 

Din. Por what reason, O my life ? 

Phbon. On account of a Babylonian Captain, who kept 
me as though his wife for a year, while he w'as here. 

Din. That I knew. But what means this ? Por what 
purpose w as your design in pretending this ? 

Phbon. That there might be a certain bond and tie^ for 
him to be returning to me again. Now' he has lately sent 
me a letter hither, that he’ll make trial how much I value 

* Were loat/isome') — Ver. 379. “ Sorderemus unus alteri he to her because 
he had spent all his money, she to him for her covetousn«\ss and ill-nature. 

^ And tie) — Ver, 393. “ Kedimiculum.” The “redimicula” were, properly 
strings or ribbons which fell on the shoulders from the “ mitra” or head- 
dress of females, and were probably used for the purpose of tying it under the 
chin. They hung down on each side, over the breast, 

q2 
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him. If I should raise and bring up the child which I ahould 
bear, that then I should have all his property. 

Din. 1 listen with pleasure. In fine, what is it you are 
contriving ? 

PifiiON. My mother ordered the servant-maids, since now 
the tenth month is arriving close at hand, each to go in some 
ililferent direction, to seek out and bespeak a boy or a girl, to 
be passed off as my own. Why need I make many words ’? 
Yo\x know Syra, the female hair-dresser^, who now lives hai'd 
by our house ? 

Din. I know her. Phron. She, wdth the utmost care, 
went about among the families, and secretly found out a 
child, and brought it to me. She said it was given to her. 

Din. O shocking traffic ! She then hasn’t borne this child 
w ho at first did bear it, but you who come afterwards. 

Phron. You have the whole matter in its order. Now', 
as the Captain has sent a message before to me, he’U be 
here no long time hence. 

Din. Now, in the mean time, you are treating yourself here 
as thougli one wdio had just lain in ? 

Phron. Why not, when, without trouble, the matter can 
be nicely managed ? It’s proper that every one should bo 
alive at his own trade. 

Din. What’s to become of me when the Captain comes ? 
Forsaken, can I live without you ? 

Phron. When I’ve got from him that which I want, I 
shall easily find a way how to create discord and a separation 
between us ; after that, my delight, I shall be alw'ays at your 
side. 

Din. Aye, faith, but I’d rather it were at my couch 2. 

Phron. Moreover, I wish to sacrifice to-day to the Deities 
for the child, on this the fifth day^, as is proper to be done. 

Din. I think you ought, Phron. Can’t you venture to 
give me some trifling present ? 

' The female hair-dresser) — Ver. 403. “Tonstricem.” Warner translates the 
word “ tonstrix,” “ tire-woman but the real meaning is, “ a female hair-dresser ’* 
Dr “ harber.” They were women who used to cut the hair and pare the nails of 
females. 

At my couch) — Ver. 420. “ Adcubuo.” There is a play on the resemblance 
of this word to that used by her, “ adsiduo,” “ at your side.” 

* On this the fifth day) — Vor. 422. The Greeks sacrificed to the Gcnis and 
named their children on the fifth day after their birth ; the Romans on the ninth, 
if a male, or/ the eighth, if a female. 
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Die”. Upon iny faith, my delight, I seem to be making a 
gain for myself when you ask anything of me. 

Pheon. (aside). And I, when IVe got it. 

Din. I’ll take care it shall be here just now. I’ll send 
my servant hither. Phbon. Do so. 

Din. But whatever it shall be, do take it in good part. 

Phron. I’ troth, I’m sure that you’ll give all attention to 
your present, of which I shan’t be ashamed so long as you 
send it to me. 

Din. Do you wish anything else of me ? Phron. That, 
when you have leisure, you’ll come again to see m(‘. 

Din. Pare you well. 

Phron. Parewell. (Goes into her house.) 

Din. (to himself). 0 immortal G-ods ! ’twere the part not 
of a woman in love, but of a partner of kindred feelings and 
confiding, to do what she just now has done for me, in dis- 
closing to me the palming of the child upon the Captain.^ — a 
thing that a sister entrusts not to her own born sistoT. She 
discloses herself now to me from her very soul, that sins 
will never prove faithless to me so long as she exists. Ought 
I not to love her? Ought I not to wish her well ? I’ll 
rather not love myself, than that love should be wanting for 
her. Shall I not send her a present ? This instant, tiien, 
I’ll order five minae to be brought to her from my house, 
besides catering to the amount of a mina at least. Much 
rather shall kindness be shown to her who wishes kindly to 
me, than to myself, who do every mischief to myself. (Exit, 

Act II, — Scene I. 

Enter PHBONEBITJM,yr£?77^ her house. 

Phron. (speaking at the door to the Seuvantr witlmi). 
Give the breast to that child. (To herself^ coining forward?) 
How wretchedly and anxiously are mothers^ distressed in 
mind, I’ faith, ’twas craftily contrived ; and wlnm 1 revolve 
this matter in my mind, we are accounted to be much less 
artful than we naturally are in disposition. I’m now speak- 
ing of what, but lately, for the first time, I’ve been taught at 
home ; how great is my anxiety of mind, what pangs 1 do 
feel in my heart, lest through the death of the child uhe 

I Anxiowly are mothers ) — Ver 448. This, of couniL>. glie jays irojjically, with 
ft on Iwr face. 
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plot should fail. Because I’m styled its mother, for that 
reason am I the more anxious for its life, who have ven- 
tured thus seerony c-o attempt a stratagem so great. In 
my avarice, for the sake of gain, have I entered on this dis- 
graceful scheme ; the pangs of others have I falsely shammed 
for myself. You must attempt nothing by craftiness, un- 
less you would carry it out with cunning and with care. 
{To the Audience.) You yourselves now see in wdiat garb^ 

I go ; I’m now pretending that I’m an invalid from having 
lain in. A thing that a woman attempts to do in fraud, 
unless she is perfect in carrying it out, that same is as had 
as disease to her, that same is as bad as old age to her, that 
to her, wretched creature, is wretcliedness : it she begijis to 
do what’s right, soon does weariness of it overtake her. 
How very few are tired who have commenced to do what s 
wrong ; how very few carry it out, if they have commenced 
to do anything aright. To a female it is a much less 
burden to do bad than good. In that I’m an artlul one, 
through the agency of my mother^ and my own arttul dis- 
position am I artful, who have thus feigned to the Babylonian 
Captain that I am pregnant. I wish now the Captain may 
find this artful plot concocted well. He’ll be here no long 
time hence, I suppose; forewarned of that I’m now forearmed, 
and I’m wearing this garb, as though I had just lain in in 
pregnancy. {Calls to the Servants within.) Bring me 
hither some myrrh and fire for the altar, that I may pay 
adoration to my Lucina. (T’/fcy bring it.) Place it here 
{^pointing to an altar near the door), and go out of my sight. 
Ho there ! Pithecium, help me to lay me down. Come 
hither ; thus is it proper to help one who has just lain in. 
{A couch is brought in by Astapiiium and two Handmaids, 
and she lays herself down.) Take off my sandals ; throw 
a coverlet liere over me, Archylis. Astaphium, where are 
you ? Bring me hither, holy herbs, frankincense, and sweet- 
meats. Bring water for my hands. {The Servants go and 
fetch the things as ordered.) Now, i’ faith, I could wish 
that the Captain should come. {The Servants stand aside.) 


' In what garb)—yer. 461. She alludes to the dress she is wearing;— that of a 
woman who has just lain in. 

2 Agency of viy mother)^Yer. 469. This may, perhaps, mean the Procuress 
who Inul instructed her in her evil ways. These wretches were generally thui 
tailed by their di;ic:pies. 
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Scene II. — Enter Stratophanes, at a distance, followed ly 
a Servant and several Female Slaves. 

Strat. {to the Audience). Don’t you be expecting. Spec- 
tators, that I should recount my combats ; with my hands 
in battle I’m wont to recount them, and not in words. I 
know that many a soldier have told lies ; both the Homeric 
poetlings^,and a thousand others besides them could be named, 
who have been both convicted and condemned for their sham 
battles. He’s not to be commended who trusts another any 
further than he sees. It pleases me not when those com- 
mend more who hear than those who see ; of more value is 
one eye-witness than ten hearsays, l^hose who hear, speak 
of wluit they’ve heard ; those who see, know beyond mistake. 
I like him not whom the town-gossips^ are praising, and the 
men of his maniple are mum about; nor yet those whose 
tongues at home make blunt the edge^ of our swords. The 
valiant are much more serviceable to the public than the 
eloquent and skilled. Valour easily finds for itself a fluent 
eloquence ; without valour, for my own part, I esteem an elo- 
quent citizen as a hired mourner^, who praises other people, 
but can’t do the same for herself. Now, after ten months, 
am 1 come to Athens of Attica to see my mistress, how she 
gets on, whom I left pregnant by my embrace. 

Phron, {raising herself on the couch, and speaking to As- 
tapiiium). See who’s talking. 

Ast. {coming forward, and looking ahout). The Captain’s 
now close at hand, my mistress Phroiiesium: Stratophanes 
is coming to you. {In a low voice.) Now is it requisite for 
you to pretend yourself an invalid. 

Phron. {in a low voice). Hold your tongue. What, the 

^Homeric poetlings) — Ver. 483. By “ Homeronidse,” he probably means 
“ wretched imitators of Horner.” 

* Whom the town-gossips) — Ver. 489, He does not admire those would-be heroes 
whose praises are in the mouths of the gossips about town (scurrae), but whose 
achievements are never witnessed by the soldiers who serve under their command 
(manipulares). 

3 Make blunt the edge^ — Ver. 490. This remark might, perhaps, with some 
justice be applied to some of the senators of modern times ; whose fault it certainly 
is not if their tongues fail to blunt the edge of the swords of their countrymen when 
fighting the battles of their fellow-citizens “ who live at home at ease.” 

* A hired mourner) — Ver. 493. I’he “ praeficae” were the women who chanted 
the “ naj-.’^.” 6ce the Note to L 213. 
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plague, dc I want you for as an adviser in this matter P la 
it possible to excel myself in craftiness ? 

Strat. {to himself). Madam’s brought to bed, as I fancy. 

Ast. {in a low voice). Would you like me to accost the 
gentleman ? 

Phron. I wish you. (Astaphium moves forward.) 

Strat. O delightful! Why, see, here’s Astaphium coming 
to meet me. Ast. {affecting surprise). By all the powers! 
w'elcome to you, Stratophanes, that you’re safe arrived 

Strat. I know it all. But, prithee, has Phronesium been 
brought to bed ? 

A ST. She has been delivered of a very fine boy. 

Strat. Is it like me at all ? 

Ast. Do you ask the question? Why, the moment it 
was born, it asked for a sabre and shield for itself. 

Strat. It’s my own ; I know it at once from the proofs. 

Ast. Indeed it is extremely like gou. 

S'rRAT. Ye Gods above ! Is it of full growth already ? Has 
it already chosen some army which it intends to plunder ? 

Ast. Why really, it was only born five days ago. 

Strat. What then, after it was horn T After so many 
days, i’ faith, something really ought by this time to liave 
been done. Wliat business had it to leave the womb before 
it could go forth to battle ? 

Ast. Follow me, and wish her joy, and congratulate her. 

Strat. I follow. {They move to the other side of the stage.) 

PiiRON. {in a faint voice). Prithee, where is she who has 
left me here and forsaken me ? Ast. I’m here ; I’m bringing 
you Stratophanes, so much longed for by you. 

PiiRON. Prithee, where is he ? 

Strat. {going close to the coucli). Mars, on his arrival from 
abroad, salutes Neriene his spouse^. Since you’ve well got 
over it, and since you’ve been blest with offspring, I congra- 
tulate you in that you have given birth to a great glory to me 
and to yourself. 

Phron. Welcome to you, you who have almost deprived 
me of life and light ; and who have, for your own gratification, 
centred in my body the cause of great anguish, with the pangs 
of which I’m even now dreadfully afilicted. 

Strat . Well, well; not to your misfortune, my love, do 

> Nerien hi* spouse) — ^Vor. 513, Aulua GflUus also meutious Neriu, or Neriaae 
•« tlie wifu of Mars. 
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these pains befall you. You’ve brought forth a son 'w ho’ll 
be filling your house with plunder. 

Phron. By the powers, there’s very much greater need to 
have our granaries well filled with wheat ; lest, before he takes 
the plunder, hunger should be putting an end to us here. 

Strat. Be of good heart. 

Phron. Do, please, take a kiss from me here. I cannot lift 
up my head ; such pain I’ve felt, and in such pain I now am ; 
and I cannot as yet, of my own strength, walk upon my feet. 

Stra.t. {stooping down, and hissing her). If, right from 
the middle of the sea, you were to order me to take a kiss 
from you, I would not hesitate to fetch it, my sweet. Y ou’vo 
experienced it already so to be; and now shall you ex peri- 
enee it, my Phronesium, that I do dote upon you. {Pointing 
to a distance behind him.) See there, I’ve brought you two 
female slaves from Syria ; I present you with them. {To 
a Servant behind him.) Do you bring those women this 
way. Now, these were both of them queens at their own 
homes; but with my own hand I laid waste their country, 
1 present you with them. {Handing them forward to her,) 

Phron. Are you dissatisfied with the number of female 
slaves I have already, that you must be still making ad- 
ditions to the number, to be devouring food for me ? 

Strat. I’ troth, if this indeed isn’t acceptable to you^ 
you boy {beckoning to the Servant), do you give me that 
bag. See here, my love, I’ve brought this mantle from 
Panchaea^ for you. Take it for yourself*. {He presents it to her.) 

Phron. What, is so little as this to be given me in return 
for pain so great ? 

Strat. {aside), V faith, to my misfortune, I’m undone ! 
My son’s already costing me his weiglit in gold. {To ITuu)- 
NESTUM.) Do you still set such little value on me? !‘ve 
brought you a purple garment from Sarra^, and two pretty 
ones from Pontus. {Takes the garments from the Servant, 
and presents them.) Take this for yourself, my love. ( 7b the 
Servant.) Take those Syrian wmmen hence out of my sight. 

Servant takes them into the house.) Do you love me at ail ? 


* From PanchoBo) — Vor. 534. Panchaea was a district ot Arabia Felix, vvhich 
was said to produce frankincense. 

* From Sarra) — Ver. 537. Sarra was a name of tlie city of Tyre, which wa5 so 
called from tlie “ murex,” or shell-fish, from which the Tyrian purple ux- 
tracted, and which, in tlie Phoenician language, was ca'led by that name. 
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Phron Not at all, i’ faith ; nor do you deserve it. 

Strat. (aside). What, is nothing enough for her ? Keallj; 
to myself she hasn’t even said one word. I do believe that 
these presents would sell for more than twenty mina?, which 
I have given her. Now she’s desperately enraged with me r 
I perceive and understand it ; but I’ll address \ier still. (To 
Phronesium.) What say you then ? Do you wish me, my 
love, to go to dinner where I was invited, and after that to 
return hither to your house to sleep ? Why are you silent y 
(Aside.) I’ troth, beyond a doubt, I’m undone. But what 
fine affair is this ? Who’s this fellow that’s leading such a 
long train ? I’m resolved to watch whither they are taking 
it. It’s being brought to her, I do believe ; but I’ll soon 
know more. (He stands at a distance.) 

Scene III. — Enter Geta, at a distance, followed ly Slaves 
with 'presents from Dinarchijs. 

Geta. Get on, get on this way together with you, mules 
laden with money only to be squandered, you emptyers out of 
the house, you carriers off of property by waggon-loads ! (To 
the Audience.) And can’t he who is in love do without being 
good for nought, and cleaning himself out by his disgraceful 
practices ? But how I know this, don’t any one be asking that 
of me; we’ve a lover at home, who’s engaged in disgraceful 
pursuits ; who esteems property just as dung ; he’s in dread of 
the public officer^ ; most cleanly in his ways is he. He wishes 
his house to be cleaned out ; whatever he has at home, it’s 
swept completely “ dehors^.” Since he himself is sending his 
own self to ruin, for my part, i’ faith, I’ll help him by stealth, 
and not through my assistance, indeed, shall he be ruined 
e’en a bit the less speedily than he may. Por now from these 
provisions, from the one mina I’ve just now abstracted five 
didrachms; I’ve deducted for myself the Herculean shared. 

* The public officers^ — Ver. 555. “ Publicos,” “ the public officers.” He al- 
udes to the iEdiles, wliose duty it was to see that the streets and houses were 
K«*pt clean and free from nuisances. 

Ifekor8)—Yer. 55G. In tlie text, efo). The Greek word is used just in the 
fray we should employ the French word “dehors,” of like meaning. 

* IJercidtan share) — Ver. 5G0. “ llerculaneam.” The share of Herr nies, which 
was the *itiie or tenth. From tliis pas.sage it is clear, beyond all doubt, that 
‘ rmuimus” means a “ didrachin,” as he makes five of them the tenth oort of a 
* mina,” which consisted of one huudreJ drachmas. 
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But this is just like as though a person should turn off a 
stream for himself from a river ; if it is not turned off into a 
channel, still all that water would go into the sea. For this 
is going into the sea, and is being utterly wasted to no good 
purpose whatever. AVhen I see these things going on, I 
pilfer, I purloin, from plunder I plunder take. 1 take a 
harlot to be just like what the sea is ; what you give her 
she swallows down, and yet never overflows. But this at 
least the sea does preserve ; what’s in it is seen. Give her as 
much as ever you please, it’s never seen either by the giver 
or the acceptor. For instance, this harlot by her blandish- 
ments has reduced my poor master to poverty ; has robbed 
him of fortune, life, honor, and friends. {Catching sight of 
her.) Heyday ! why look, she’s close by. I do think she has 
heard me saying all this. She’s pale, as she has been delivered 
of a child. I’ll address her, as though I didn’t know her. 
{Addressing Phronesium.) I present you my respects. 

Phron. Our Geta, what is it you’re about ? How are you ? 

Geta. I’m well, and I’m come to one who’s not so well, 
and I’m bringing something with which she may get well. 
My master, the apple of your eye, bade me bring these presents 
to you, which you see those persons carrying, and these five 
minae of silver. 

PHROJjr. I’ faith, it’s not thrown away, that I’m so very 
fond of him. 

Geta. He bade me beg that you would accept these in 
kind part. 

PiiROif. I’ troth, I do accept them kindly and thankfully. 
{To Cyamus, who comes out of the house.) Go, Cyamus, and 
order them to be taken in-doors. Do you hear at all this 
which has been ordered ? {The Servants take wp the things.) 

Geta. I don’t want them to take away the vessels ; I’d 
ike to have them emptied. 

PiiRON. An impudent feUow, i’ faith, how busy he is. 

Geta. What ? do you say that I’m impudent, you who 
yourself are a receptacle of villany ? 

Phron. Tell me, I beg of you, wdiere is Dinarchus ? 

Geta. At home. Phron. Tell him, that, for these presents 
which he has sent me, I love him the most of all men, and 
that in return I hold him in the highest esteem of all, and 
entreat that he will come hither to me. 

Geta. This instant. But who’s that person, pray {looking 
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towards Stratophanes), that’s devouring himself^, scowling 
with malignant eyes H I’ faith, the man’s distressed in hia 
mind, whoever he is. 

Phron. I’ troth, he’s deserving of it. 

Gteta. What’s the matter? Piiron. Prithee, don’t you 
know ? He that’s yonder used to live with me ; he, there, is 
the father of my child. He ordered it to be brought up till 
about a before-daylight breakfast^. I waited his coming, I 
listened to his injunctions ; I attended to the child. 

Hkta. The good-for-nothing fellow that I knew so well, 
prithee, is that he ? 

Phron. That’s he. GtETA. He looks at me as he groans. 
He heaved a sigh from the very bottom of his breast. Observe 
that now ; he gnashes his teeth ; he strikes his thigh. Prithee, 
is he deranged'^ that he’s beating his own self? 

Strap, (coming forward). Now will I at once summon up 
my ungovernable indignation and my wrath from my breast ! 
(ib (xKTA.) Say, whence are you ? To whom do you belong ? 
Why have you dared to speak rudely against me ? 

GtETA. It’s my pleasure. Strap. Ho you answer me in 
that way ? 

GtETA. In this way (snaps his fingers) ; I don’t care one 
straw for you. 

Strap, (to Phronesitjm). What say ycu ? Why have 
you dared to say that you love another man ? 

Phron. I chose to. Sprat. Say you so, indeed ? I’ll 
first make trial of that. Do you, for the sake of such a 
shabby present, vegetables, and comestibles, and vinegar- 
water, bestow your love upon an effeminate, frizzle-pated, 

* Devouring himself') — Ver, .591. Either he means, that, to judge from his 
looks, he is feeding upon his spleen; or else, tlie Captain is standing on one 
Bide, gnawing his finger-nails from vexation, 

2 Before-daylight breakfast) — Ver. 594. This passage is probably in a corrupt 
state. If it is nor, her meaning seems to be, that the Captain didn’t care much 
about his child, but took care about its support for a very short period, and no longer. 
Perhaps, as “ jentaculuin” meant “an early meal, taken before daylight,” she 
may intend to hint that the Captain, on hearing of her pregnancy, interested him- 
self in her offspring, and contributed to her support and that of the child in the 
embryo state; but tliat after it came to light, and required a meal (to speak figu- 
ratively), beyond the period of the “ jentaeulum,” he took no notice of it, but was 
ready to allow it to starve. 

* Is he deranged) — Ver. 599. “ Hariolus.” Literally, “ a soothsayer,” or 

diviner ” In their prophetic frenzy, ther»e persons )ften had the apj earauce oi 

Wing inAd, and were bo considered. 
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aark-haiiiit frequenting, drum-drubbing debauchee’, a fellow 
not worth a nutshell ? 

Geta. AVhat new^ thing’s this ? Do you dare, you rogue, 
to speak ill of my master, you spring-head of vice and per- 
jury ? 

Strat. Add a single word to that; by the powers, I’ll 
that instant here with this cut you up into mincemeat upon 
the spot. {Shaking his sword at him.) 

Geta. Only touch me ; I’ll that instant be making a lamb 
of you on the spot, and I’ll slice you asunder in the middle. 
If you have the renown of a warrior with your troops, still 
Tm a Mars- in the kitchen. 

Phron. {to Stratophanes). If you did the thing that’s 
right, you’d not be abusing my visitors, whose gifts I hold as 
acceptable and pleasing, and your own which I have received 
of you as uii acceptable. 

Strat, Then, i’ faith, I’m both deprived of my presents 
and undone as well ! 

Geta. Clearly it is so. Phron. Why then are you now 
here, with your annoyance, who confess that you are w'orsted 
ill every point ? 

Strat. {aside), I’ faith. I’m this day undone, if I don’t 
drive this fellow away from you. {He approaches Geta.) 

Geta. {holding up his Jisi), Only approach this way ; only 
step this way ! 

Strat. Scoundrelly fellow, threatening even ? Whom this 
very, very, very instant I’ll be chopping up into splinters. 
What business have you coming here ? What business liave 
you to approach her ? {Fointing to Phronesium.) What 
business have you, I say, to be knowing my mistress ? You 
shall die this instant if you make the slightest movement 
with your hand. 

Geta. AV'hy shouldn’t I move my hand? 

Strat. Do as I commanded ; stop ; I’ll this instant cut you 
up into mincemeat on the spot. 

' Drum-druhbinff debauchee)— Yer. G08. “ Typanotnba.” Literally, “ drum,” 
or “ tambourine beater.” He alludes to the eunuch-priests of Cybele, who used 
to beat tambourines in her procession — probably in allusion to debauchees, emaa- 
culated by riot and dissipation. 

2 A Mara) — Ver. 613. In the text Ares.” This was the Greek name of 
tlie God of War. 
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Q-eta. {oMide). I’m done for. Sthat. ’Twere best to he off. 

GtETa. It’s a ticklish point ; you have a longer sword there 
than this is {pointing to a knife in his girdle) ; but just let me 
go seek a spit, if indeed I must be having a battle with you. 
I’ll be off home. Warrior, for me and you I’ll choose an 
impartial judge. (Aside.) But why am I delaying to betake 
myself off hence, while with a safe inside I may ? (Eodt. 

Scene IV. — Phronesium and Stratophanes. 

Phron. (to her Servants). Give me my sandals^, and 
take me at once in-doors ; for my head aches shockingly from 
the air. 

Strat. What’s to become of me, to whom the two female 
slaves cause ache enough., with which I presented you ? (Phro- 
NESITJM is led into the home.) Are you off then ? Well, 
thus one’s used in return. How can you possibly shut me 
out. (The door is slammed to.) Prithee, can anything bo 
more clear than that I’m now shut out ? I’m finely fooled. 
Be it so. With how little difficulty (placing his foot against 
the door) might I now be persuaded to break the ankles of 
this entire mansion ! Do the manners of covetous women 
change at all ? Since she has brought forth a son, she has 
plucked her spirit up. Now it’s as though she said to me, 

I neither ask you nor forbid you to come into the house.” 
But I w'on’t — I shan’t go — I’ll make her to be saying in a 
very few days that I’m a cruel man. (To his Attenuants.) 
Follow me this way. A word’s enough. (Exit. 

Act III. — Scene I. 

Enter Strabax. 

Strab. (to himself). One morning a short time since my 
father ordered me to go hence, to deal out the mast for food 
for the oxen. After I got there a person arrived at the farm- 
house (so it pleased the Gods), who was owing money to my 
father, who had/ormerZy purchased some Tarentine sheep of 
my father ; he asked for my father ; I said he was in the city ; 

* My sandals) — ^Ver. 628. She gets up from the couch where she has been re- 
clining before her house, and calls for her sandals. Sandals were generally 
worn by women alone, and the use of them in public by the other sex was 
r^rded as effcmiraU Cicero censures Verree and Clodius for wearing tkBm. 
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1 enquired what he wanted with him. The fellow takes a 
purse from off his neck, and gives me twenty minae ; with 
pleasure I receive tJiem^ and stow them in my purse ; these bad 
sheep^, the minae, have I brought in my purse iuther to the 
city. By my troth, Mars has proved very angry with my 
father; for his sheep are not very faraway from the wolves^. 
Now, with this one stroke shall I send adrift those finical 
town gallants, and be bundling them all out of doors. My 
father, in the first place, I’m quite resolved to ruin, root and 
branch ; then next in turn, my mother. Now to-day I’ll carry 
this money to her whom I love more than my own mother. 
(^Goes towards the door o/*Phronesium, and knocks.) Hillo 
there — is any one here ? There’s not a woman. Is any one 
going to open this door ? 

Astaphium opens the door. 

Ast. Why so a stranger, pray, my dear Strabax P Why 
don’t you come in at once ? Ought you to have been doing 
so, you, indeed, who are so intimate ? 

Steab. I’ll go in then, that you mayn’t think I’m loiter- 
ing. (^Ooes into the house.) 

Ast. You act obligingly. 

Scene II. — Enter Steatilax. 

Strat. (to himself). It seems marvellous to me, that 
Strabax, my master’s son, hasn’t returned from the country, 
unless perchance he has slily slipt in here into this den of cor- 
ruption of liis. 

Ast. {aside). Now, faith, he’ll be roaring at me if he 
espies me. 

St EAT. I’m much less savage now, Astaphium, than I was 

> These lad sheep) — Ver. 650. “ Perperas.” Literally, “ worthless,” as having; 
no fleece on them. He is alluding to the common pun upon “ mina,” the sum r 
money so denominated, and “ mina,” the slieep that had no fleece on the belly 
and he calls the former by the latter appellation. See the Pseud ol us, 1. 329, aua 
the Bacchides, 1. 1129, and the Notes. 

2 far away from the wolves) — Ver. 653. Still calling the money “ oves,” 
“ sheep,” he says that they are not far off from the wolves — alluding to Phrone- 
sium, for whom they were destined by him. The pun is improved by the fact 
that Ccurtesans were frequently termed “lupse,” “ she-woh- es.” He not im- 
probably mentions Mars, because he was the fatlifir of Romuius and Hemus, and 
might be supposed to be indebted to the she-wolf for suckling his children, when 
exposed by the order of Ainulios. 
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lefoT'e : I’m not churlish now ; don’t thee fear. {She runs to 
9 distance.) What wouldst thee be at ? What ? 

A B'f. Wiat, sai/ you ? Why^ I’m waiting for your churlish- 
3es8. 

Sthat. Say, command me what thee dost please, and in 
what way thee dost please. I’ve got all my manners anew : 
mv old ones I’ve parted with. I can e’en fall in love, or 
take a mistress now. 

Ast. Upon my faith, you do tell me fine news. But tell 
me, have you ? 

Stuat. a mistress^, perhaps, thee means. 

Ast. You’ve understood nicely what I meant to say. 

Stuat. Hark you, since I’ve been so many times back- 
w'ards and forwards to the city, I’ve become quite a chat- 
terer ; I’m now a right good stalker^. 

Ast. Prithee, what’s that? That’s nonsense ; perhaps you 
intend to mean “ talking.” 

Stuat. Just so ; it differs mighty little from stalking. 

Ast. Prithee, do follow me in-doors, my love. 

Sl5!uAT. {holding out some money to her). Take this for 
thyself ; keep it as a ledger^ for thee, that thee mayst give 
me thy company this night. 

Ast. [taking the money). You are the death of me, with 
your “ ledger.” Wiiat kind of beast am I to say that is ? 
don’t you say “ pledge ?” 

Stuat. The “r” I make a saving of; just as the Prse- 
nostines'^ have “ conia,” for “ ciconia.” 

^ A mistress') — ^Ver. G74. “ Parasitum.” This word, if the correct reading, 
cannot mean anything else than “ a mistress” here, in which sense Lambinus 
asserts that it was sometimes used. If that is not the case, we must be content to 
agree with Schmieder, that the passage is corrupt. 

* Right good skilker) — Ver, 678. He means to say “ cavilktor,” a “ chatterer 
but instead thereof, mispronouncing the word, he calls it “ caullator,” wliich was 
perhaps a word of no meaning ; it has been translated “ stalker,” from its re- 
semblance to caulis,” “ a stalk.” 

^ As a ledger^ — Ver. 683. In his bungling, he calls “ arrhabo,” a “ pledge” 
or “ earnest,” “ rhabo,” which had no meaiung. Of course this cannot bo 
literally transited, but something tantamount is given in the Translation, in 
order to convey the spirit, by making him miscall “ pleilge” “■ ledger.” 

* The Prcmestines) — Ver. 686. In the Trinummus, 1. 609, he jokes at the ex- 
pense of the people of Proeneste, for using the expression *• tammodo.” Here he 
says that they were in the habit of calling “ ciconia,” a “ stork,” “ conia.” They 
are also alluded to, apparently as braggarts, in the Fragment at the beginning oi 
the Bacchides. 
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Ast. Prithee, do follow me. Stbat. Til wait here a little 
for Strabax, tiU he comes from the farm. 

Ast. Why, Strabax is at our house. He has just come 
from the farm. 

Stbat. What, before lie went to his own mother ? Alas, 
the man’s worth nought, i* faith. 

Ast. What now, your old habit ? 

Stbat. Well, I’ll say nought. Ast. Prithee, do come in- 
doors. Give me your hand. {Takes his hand.) 

Stbat. JFeZZ, take it. (To Audience.) I’m being led 
off into a public-house, where I shall be but poorly enter- 
tained for my money. {They go into the house of Phbo- 
NESIUM.) 

Act IV. — Scene I. 

JEnter Dinabchus. 

Din. {to himself). There’s not a person bom, nor will there 
be bora, nor can there be found one, to whom I would now wish 
praises to be given, or on whom attentions bestowed, rather 
than on Venus. Ye ^eat Gods, how joyous I am, and how 
I’m transported with joyousness ! Such great tidings of joy 
has Cyaraus brought to me this day ; that my presents have 
been esteemed and deemed acceptable by Phronesium. While 
this now is a delight, then besides this in especial is rare 
honey-drink to me, that the Captain’s presents are held 
as disagreable and not acceptable. I’m all enraptured ! The 
ball’s my own^ ; if the Captain’s sent adrift, the woman will 
be mine. I’m saved, because I’m going to ruin ; if I didn’t 
go to ruin, it’s clear I should die. Now I’ll keep watch, what’s 
going on there, who goes into the house, who comes out of 
doors ; from here at a distance will I observe what is to be 
my lot. Because I’ve got nothing, my feelings remind me of 
one thing ; I’ll do everything by begging. 

Scene II. — Enter Astaphium, from the house of Pheo- 

NESIUM. 

Ast. {speaking to her Misteesb as she comes out). I’ll cle- 
verly do my duty, mistress; do you only take care that in-doors 

» The haWi my ovm) — Ver. 701. “ Mea pila est.” A figure derived from the 
game of bandy-ball, whibh appears to have been played by striking the ball with 
the fists, as we do with the feet. See the Budens, 1. 721, and the Ncte. W 
have a similar proverbial saying : ** He hKs the ball at his foot.** 

VOL. !». B 
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pleases the feUow, while he hiw goUomeili, . ^ oppor. 

tunity to that purpose. Display all your charms f^yer 

that you may heighten his joys. I meantime will here 
behind and watch at this door so long as he is thus transp»^/>x*t- 
ing his f resents home to you ; nor, in the meantime, will I admit 
any one from there to you who may cause you annoyance. Do 
you go on, just as you please. Are you not diddling these 
fellows ? 


Din. How now, Astaphium, tell me, who is this fellow 
that’s on the road to ruin ? 

Ast. Prithee, were you here ? 

Din. What — am I troublesome ? 


Ast. More now than you were ; for unless a person is of 
use to us, he is troublesome to us. But, prithee, do lend me 
your attention, that I may say what I want. 

Din. Why, what is it ? Does it concern myself? 

Ast. Not a rap. But what hauls he is making present ol 
in-doors. Din. How ? Some new lover ? 

Ast, a fresh one, and a brimming treasure she has hit upon. 

Din. Who is he ? 

Ast. I’ll tell you, but you be mum. Don’t you know this 
Strabax? {Pointing to his Father’s house,) 

Din. Why shouldn’t I ? 

Ast. He alone rules the roast here at our house. He just 
now is a landed estate to us. With right good spirit is he 
wantonly wasting away his property. 

Din. He’s on the road to ruin ; i’ faith, I, too, have come 
to ruin. Ast. You are a simpleton, to expect with words 
to make undone what is done. 

Din. Even Thetis, too, in weeping, made lamentation for 
her son. Can I not now be admitted in-doors to your house? 

Ast. Why so rather than the Captain ? 

Din. Why, because I’ve given more. 

Ast. But you were admitted more, when you were giving 
more; let those who give, in return for that which they give, 
enjoy our services. You’ve learnt your letters ; since you 
know them yourself, let others learn them. 

Din. Let them learn, so long as it is allowed me to coa 
my lesson, that I may not forget what 1 have paid for. 
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Ast. In the meantime, while you, who are a master, shall 
be conning your lesson, she, as well, is desirous to con hers. 

Din. How so ? Ast. In receiving money ever and anon. 

Din. Dor my own part, this very day I gave five min® of 
silver to be carried to her, besides one for provisions. 

Ast. I know that the same was brought ; with it we are 
now enjoying ourselves upon your liberality. 

Din. ¥or these enemies of mine here to be devouring ray 
property! By heavens, I’d rather that I were dead than 
submit to that 1 

Ast. You are a simpleton. Din. How’s that? 

Ast. Wait. Din. Why so? 

Ast. Because, 1’ troth, I’d rather that my enemies should 
envy me, than I my enemies ; for to envy because it goes well 
with another, and goes badly with yourself, is wretchedness. 
Those who are envious, are in want ; they who are envied, 
possess property. 

Din. May I not be a partaker of the provisions bought with 
the mina ? 

Ast. If you wanted to be a partaker, you should have 
taken half home. For here an account of the receipts is 
entered just as at Acheron ; we take in-doors ; when it’s got 
hy us, it can’t be carried out of doors. {Turning on her 
heel.) ' Kindly farewell. 

Din. {catching hold of her). Do stay. 

Am. {struggling). Ijet mQ go \ Leave off! 

Din. Do let me go in. Ast. Yes, to your own house. 

Din. Aye, but here into your house. 

Ast. You cannot go. 

Din. I can, very well. Do let me try. 

Ast. No, w^ait here; it’s sheer violence to try. I’d say 
that you are here, if she wasn’t engaged. {Buns to the door.) 

Din. Ha ! Do stop I Ast. It’s of no use. 

Din. Are you going to return or not ? 

Ast. I’d return, but a voice is calling me that has more 
influence with me than you have. 

Din. In one word I’ll say it. You’ll receive me ? 

Ast. You are telling a lie — be off. One word, you said \ 
but now three words have you uttered, and those untrue. 
{Goes into the house, and shuts the door.) 

Din. {to himself). She’s off, cmd she’s gone hence in-door». 

B 2 
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That I should endure these things to be done to me. By 
heavens, enticer, with my cries ITl be exposing you to ridicule 
in the street, you who, contrary to law, have received money 
from many a one. Upon my faith, ITl forthwith cause yo^* 
name to be before every magistrate^, and after that I’ll sue 
you for fourfold®, you sorceress, you kidnapper of children. 
By the powers, I’ll now disclose all your disgraceful deeds. 
AV^orthless creature that I am, who have lost everything 
I had! I’m become desperate, and now I haven’t the 
slightest bit of concern what shoes I weai*^. But why am I 
^rying here ? What, suppose she were to order me to be let 
in ? I could swear in solemn form that I wouldn’t do it if 
she wished. It’s nonsense. If you thump a goad with your 
fists, your hands are hurt the most. It’s no good to be 
angry at a thing of nothing ; a creature that doesn’t value 
you a straw. {Starting^ But what’s this? O immortal 
Gods, I see old Callicles, him who was my connexion by 
marriage^, bringing two female slaves in bonds, the one the 
hair-dresser of this Phronesimi^ the other his own servant- 
maid. I’m greatly alarmed ! inasmuch as one care has so 
recently taken possession of my heart, I’m afraid lest all my 
former misdeeds should be discovered. {Stands aside,) 

Scene III. — Enter Callicles, attended ly Slaves, with his 
Maid-seeyant and Stea, hound. 

Call, (to his Seevant). Do I use ill language to you, 
or do I wish you so very ill ? According to my ideas, you 
have loth pretty well experienced how mild and gentle a 

' Brfore every magistrate)— Yer. 757. He probably alludes to the Prietor and 
the Triumviri ; which last magistrates had especial jurisdiction over the conduct 
of courtesans. 

* Sue you for fourfold)— Yer, 758. He will sue her for a fourfold return, which, 
In cases of fraud and extortion, a person was sometimes condemned to make. 

» What shoes I wear)— Yer, 761. The Romans were very particular as to their 
dress in the street, and they were especially careful not to wear the shoes which 
they used in-doors, nor such as were too big, or fitted loosely to the feet. Ovid 
says, in the Art of Love, B. 1. 1. 516, “ let not your foot wallop about, losing 
itself in the shoe, down at heel,” enjoining the men to be careful on this point. 
The expression is used figuratively here, signifying that he will throw off all re- 
gard for appearances. 

^ Was my connexion hy marriage) — Ver. 767, He probably calls him ** adfinis,” 
or “ connexion,” from the feet cf himself having been formerly betrothed to hm 
daughter. 
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person I am. I interrogated you both, as you were lasLed 
and hanging up by the arms ; I well remember it ; the way in 
which you quite confessed each point, I know. Here now, I 
wish in the same way to learn ; do you confess without a 
punishment. Although you are both of you of the ser- 
pent nature, I tell you beforehand, you mustn’t be having 
double tongues, lest with your two tongues I should be 
putting you to death ; unless, perhaps, you wish to be taken 
to the men who go clink, clinks 

Maid. Violence forces me to confess the truth ; the thongs 
do BO gall my arms. Call. But, if you confess the truth 
to me, you shall be relieved from the chains. 

Din. (apart). Even now, what’s the matter, I’m at a loss 
to know and uncertain ; except that still I’m afraid. 

Syra. What I’ve done wrong I know not. 

Call. Eirst of all, then, you stand apart. (They stand 
apart.) Aye, so ; that’s what I mean ; that you mayn’t bo 
making signs between you, I’ll be a party-wall. (To his 
Maid-servant.) Speak you. 

Maid. What am I to speak about ? 

Call. What was done with the child that my daughter 
was delivered of? My grandchild, I mean? Tell me the 
circumstances of the case. 

Maid. I gave it to her. (Pointing to Syra.) 

Call, (to the Maid- servant). Now hold your tongue. 
(To Syra.) Did you receive the child from her ? 

Syra. I did receive it. 

Call, (to Syra), Hold your tongue; I want no more; 
you’ve confessed enough. 

Syra. I’m not going to deny it. 

Call. By this you’ve now caused some relief for your 
shoulder-blades. So far, the account of each of them tallies. 

Din. (apart). Ah wretched met my doings are now being 
disclosed, w^hich I hoped would be concealed. 

Call, (to the Maid-servant). Speak, you. Wlio bade 
you give the child to her ? 

Maid. My elder mistress. Call, (to Syra). What say 
you ? Why did you receive it ? 

' Men who go cUnk^ dink) — Ver. 778. “ Tintinnaculos.” The executioners or 
torturers are so called, either from their putting fetters on the persons to bo 
' punished, or else from their fastening bells (tintinnabula) upon them, to prereot 
Uietr away. 
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Stea. Mj young mistress entreated me that the child 
might be brought, and that all this might remain secret. 

Call, {to Syea). Speak, you. What did you do with 
this child ? Stea. I took it to my mistress. 

Call. What did your mistress do with this child ? 

Syea. Gave it at once to my mistress. 

Call. Plague on it, to what mistress ? 

Maid. There are two of them. 

Call, {to the Maid). Take you care, unless I ask you 
Anything, only to answer that which I ask of you. 

Syea. The mother, I say, made a present of it to the 
daughter. 

Call. You are saying more than yow did just now. 

Syea. You are asking more. 

Call. Answer me quickly ; what did she do^ to whom it 
was given ? Tell me. 

Syea. She passed it off as Call. Whose ? 

Syea. As her own son. Call. As her own son ? Ye Gods, 
by my trust in you I do appeal to you, how much more easily 
does another than she to whom it belongs, bring forth another’s 
child ! She, by the labours of another, has brought forth this 
(•hild without pain. A child blest indeed ! tw’o mothers it has 
got, and grandams two^. I’m now afraid how many fathers there 
may have been. Do see, please, the shocking deeds of w^omen ! 

Maid. I’ troth, this fraud relates rather to the men than 
to the women. ’Twas a man, and not a woman, that caused 
her pregnancy. 

Call. I know that too. You were a trusty guardian for it. 

Maid. He can do the most, who is strong the most. Ho 
w as a man ; he was the strongest ; he prevailed ; what he 
\N anted, he carried off. 

Call. And, i’ faith, he too brought a heavy mishap, in fact, 
upon yourself. Maid. The thing itself experienced, I myself 
fully know that, even if you had held your tongue. 

Call. Never, this day, have I been able to maJce you de- 
clare who he was. 

Maid {aside, on catching sight of Dinaechus). I’ve held 
my tongue; but now I shanT hold my tongue, since he’s 
here ; it’s necessary I should tell. 

* And grandams two) — Ver. 804. Plautus must, of course, mean two grand- 
mothers by the mother’s side alone; otherwise there was nothing wonderful in -* 
child having two grandmothers. 
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Din. {apart), I’m petrified; in my wretcliedness, 1 dare 
not move myself; the matter’s all out ! The trial’s now going 
on here for my life! These are my misdeeds, this is my 
folly. I’m in dread how soon I may be named. 

Call, {to the Maih-servant). Speak out, who was it 
debauched my maiden daughter ? 

Maid. I see him near you. Call. Hussy, who was it ? 

Maid. A supporter of the walP. 

Din. {apart). I’m neither alive nor dead, nor know I 
what I am now to do ; neither know I how to go away hence, 
nor how to accost him ; I’m numbed with fear. 

Call. Will you tell me, or no Maid. It is Dinarchus, 
to whom you first betrothed her. 

Call, {looking round). Where is this person whom you 
mention ? 

Din. {steppingforward). Here I am, Callicles. {Falling 
on the ground.) By your knees I do entreat you that you wiL' 
bear with wisdom that which was done in folly ; and that 
you will pardon me that, which, losing my senses, I did 
through the bad influence of wine. 

Call, You please me not. You throw the blame on what is 
dumb^, that which cannot speak. But the wine, if it could 
speak, would defend itself. It’s not wine that’s in the habit of 
ruling men, but men wine ; those, indeed, who are virtuous 
men ; but he who is bad, although he drinks w'ater, or if indeed 
he abstains from intoxicating liquors, still, by nature he’s bad. 

Din. Well, I’m sensible that many reproaches must be 
heard by me, which I would prefer not. I confess that I’ve 
offended you, and am privy to the crime. 

Maid. Callicles, prithee beware that you do injury to no 
person ; the accused is pleading his cause at large, the wit- 
nesses you are keeping in bonds. 

Call, {to his Slaves). Helease those women. {They are 
unbound.) Come {to each of them in turn)^ do you be off home, 
and you home as well. ( To Syra.) Tell your mistress this . 
she must give up the child, if any one asks for it. (Syra goes 

* Supporter of the waU) — Ver. 818. Dinarchus, m his fright, is sneaking cIomj 
to the wall. The servant espying him, sneeringly calls him “ patronus parieti,” 
“ the patron” or “ supporter of the wall” 

* On what is dumb) — Ver. 825. By throwing the blame on wine, that could not 
defend itself. 
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into the house (/Phuonesiitm, and exit the MitiD-SEEVANT.) 
You, Linarchus, let’s go before the judge. 

Din. Why do you wish me to go before the judge ? You 
are the Prsetor to me. But I entreat of you, Callicles, that 
you’ll give me vour daughter for a wife. 

Call. I’ faith, I find, indeed, that you’ve come to a decision 
on that point yourself; for you haven’t waited till I gave her ; 
you have helped yourself. Now keep her, as you’ve got her, 
but I’ll fine you this grand haul ; six great talents will I 
deduct from her dowry for this folly. 

Din. You act kindly towards me. 

Call. ’Twere best for you to demand your son back from 
thence. {Pointing to the ^Phronesium.) But your 
wife, as soon as possible, take away from my house. I shall 
at once, therefore, send a messenger to that kinsman of mine 
bjr marriage, and tell him to look out for another match for 
his son. {Exit. 

Din. {to himself). But I’ll demand back the child of her, 
lest by-and-by she should deny it. That’s of no use ; for 
she herself, of her own accord, has discovered the whole 
matter to me, how it happened. But see, right opportunely, 
i’ faith, is she coming out of doors from her house. Assuredly, 
a far-darting sting has that woman, who even from that dis- 
tance is wounding my heart. {Stands aside.) 

Scene IY. — Enter Phronesiijm and Abtaphium, from the 
house of the former, 

Phbon. {to herself). A woman is a spoony and a trolloping 
slut, if she hasn’t a view to her own interests, even in her cups. 
If her other limbs are soaked in wine, at least let her head be 
sober. But it’s a vexation to me that ray halr-dresser has 
been thus badly treated. She has been telling me that this 
child has been discovered to be the son of Dinarchus. When 
I heard that # # ♦ # moves^ 

as if going.) 

Din. {apart). She’s going, in whose hands are all my for- 
tune and my children. 

Pheon. {seeing Dinarchus). I see him who ha« constt 
hited me the guardian of his property. 

Din. {coming forward). Madam, here am I, 
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Pheok. It certainly is he. What’s the matter, my love ? 

Din. No love; cease your trifling. I’ve nothing now to 
do with that subj^t. 

Pheon. By my faith, I know what you want, and what 
you desire, and what you ask for. You want to see me; 
you desire to caress me ; you ask for the child. 

Din. (aside). Immortal Gods ! how plain she speaks. 
How, in a few words, has she hit upon the very point ! 

Pheon. As for me, I know that you are betrothed, and that 
you have a son by your betrothea, and that a wife is now 
going to be married by you ; that now your thoughts are else- 
where, that myself you are going to consider as forsaken. But 
still consider, the little mouse, how sagacious an animal it is, 
which never entrusts its life to one \\o\q only ; inasmuch as, 
if one hole is blocked up, it seeks another as a place of refuge. 

Din. WTien there’s leisure, then I’ll talk to you on those 
matters more at large ; at present, give me up the child. 

Pheon. No; do, there’s a dear, let it be at my house the 
few next days. 

Din. Certainly not. Pheon. Do, there’s a dear. 

Din. What occasion is there ? 

Pheon. It’s for my interest. This for the next three days 
at least, until the Captain is circumvented somehow ; for that 
same purpose. If I get anything, it shall be for your own 
advantage as well. If you take the child away, all hope in 
the Captain will evaporate from my heart. 

Din. I would have that done ; but, when ifs taken home, 
to do it again^, if I were to wish it, I have not the opportunity , 
Now make use of the child, and take care of it, because you 
have the means by which to take care of it. 

Pheon. Upon my faith, I do love you much for this matter. 
When you shall be afraid of a scolding at home, do you take 
shelter here in my house. At least, prove a friend, to help 
me to a profitable speculation. 

Din. (moving). Kindly farewell, Phronesium. 

Pheon. Won’t you any longer call me “ apple of youi 

^ To do it again) — ^Ver. 873. “Befacere.” This, in most of the Editions, is 
printed as “ re facere,” “ to do in reality but that does not seem to be the 
proper reading. Dinarchus appears to mean, “ Yon may keep the child tor the 
present, in order to carry out your plans ; for when 1 have once taken it home 1 
sliall not be able to do it again”— or, in other words, lend it to you for your pur« 
poses.” 
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eye?** DiK. That name too, meanwhile, shall be repeated 
full oft. 

Phboit. Do you wish for anything else ? 

Din. Fare thee well; when I have leisure, I’ll come to 
your house. 

Phbon. Well, he’s gone away from here, and has taken 
liis departure ; we may say here whatever we please. ’Tis 
a true proverb that’s quoted, “ Where the friends are, there 
are the riches.” Through him, there’s still some hope that 
the Captain may be duped to-day ; whom, by the powers, 
I love better than my own self, — so long as I get out of him 
what I want : since, when we have got much, not much of it 
is seen that has been given. Such are the brilliant prospects 
of Courtesans! 

Ast. Hush ! hush ! be quiet. 

Pheon. Prithee, what is it ? 

Ast. The father of the child is coming. 

Pheon. We% let him come here. Let him, if it only is 
he, let him come himself straight up to me here just as he 
chooses. If he does come, for very sure, i’ faith. I’ll do him 
to-day with some cunning tricks. {They go into the house.) 

Act V. — Scene I. 

Pheonesium Astaphitjm appear hejhre the door of the 
house. Enter Steatophanes, 

Steat. {to himself). That I should love^ for this! I’m 
taking an atonement for my offences to my mistress ! That 
that may be taken by her in kindly part which I’ve squandered 
before. I’ll add this as well. But what’s this ? I see tlie 
mistress and her maid before the house. I must accost her. 
^Addressing them.) What are you doing here ? 

Pheon. Don’t speak to me. 

Steat. You are too angry. {Pats her on the shoulder.) 

Pheon. Leave me alone. Can’t you possibly cease to be 
an annoyance to me ? 

Steat. What is the matter, my dear little Astaphium ? 

Ast. I’ faith, she’s angry with you with good reason. 

' That T should love) — Ver. 889. “ Ec mi amare.” It is much more easy ti 
guess at the sense of this passage, than a: ^hat is really the proner reading of it 
as it is evidently corrupt. 
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Phbdn. What, I ? I*m not even half spiteful enough to- 
wards that fellow. 

Strat. My love, if I have at all offended before, I present 
you with this mina of gold. If you smile upon me, deign me 
a look. 

Phron. My hand forbids me to believe anything, before 
it holds in its possession. We require food for the child ^ 
we require it for the dame^, as well, that bathes the child ; 
we require it for the nurse^, as well, that she may have a 
leather bottle full of old wine in ample style, that night and 
day she may tipple ; we stand in need of fire ; we want coals, 
too ; w e w ant swathes, napkins, the cradle, the cradle-bed ; oil 
we want; the child requires ^ouv^for pap ; all day we are 
wanting something ; never, in the same one day, can our task 
be performed, but what there’s always need of something ; for 
the children of officers cannot be reared upon medlars^. 

Strat. Look upon me then. Take this {presenting the 
'money) ^ with which to satisfy these necessities. 

PHROTr. (taking it). Give it me, although it’s very little. : 

Strat. Whatever you shall order, shall be given at youi 
demand. Give me a kiss now. (Tries to kiss her.) 

Phron. Leave me alone, I say ! You are a nuisance ! 

Strat. (aside). It’s no use, I’m not loved hy her; the day 
w^ears apace. More than ten pounds of silver have I lost in 
this short time by reason of my passion. 

Phron. (giving the money to Astaphium). Take this, and 
carry it away in-doors. (Astaphium carries it in.) 

Scene II. — JSnter Strabax,^ow the home, 

Strab. (to himself). Where in the w^orld is my mistress ? 
I get on with no business, either in the country or here, at 
this rate ; I’m spoiling wdth mouldiness, I’m grown so dread- 
fully numbed with lying waiting here upon the couch. But 
look, I perceive her. Hallo ! sweetheart, what are you about ? 

Strat. What fellow is that ? Phron. One that, upon my 
honor, I love far more than yourself. 

* For the dame') — Ver. 898. “ Matri.” Literally, “ the mother.” 

2 For the nwrse)— *Ver. 899. Even in those days, nurses were famed for their 
toping propensities. See the Andria of Terence, 1. 229. 

® Upon medlars)— ‘Yer. 904. It is not known whether, “setanium” or “seta.- 
num” here means “ medlars” or “onions.” Some Commentators think it meant 
an inferior kind of pulse, used as food for the children of the poor. 
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Ste AT. Than myself? In what way? 

Pheok. Whi/y this way, that you are not to be troublesome 
to me. {Moves as if going,) 

Steat. Are you going now> after you’ve got the gold ? 

Pheo>‘. What you’ve given me, iVe put away in-doors. 

Steab. Come here, sweetheart ; I’ve got something to say 
to you. 

Pheon. Why, I was just coming to you. 

Steab, To me, my charmer ? 

Pheok. In serious truth, i’ fiiith. 

Steab, Although I seem a simpleton to you, I like myself 
to have a bit of recreation. For pretty though you are, you 
are so to your own loss, unless I amuse myself a bit with you. 

Pheok. Should you like me to embrace you and give you 
a kiss P 

Steab. Do whatever you like, I’ll deem it agreable. {She 
Jckses him!) 

Steat. What, shall I suffer her to be embracing other 
men before my eyes ? I’ faith, ’twere better that I were dead. 
Wopian, take your hands off of him, unless, perhaps, by this 
s.*ord of mine, won from the enemy, you wish yourseli and 
li I in to die. {Flourishing his sword.) 

Pheoit. There’s no use in “ badinageV* Captain. If you 
want yourself to be loved, with gold, Stratophanes, not with 
iron, may you prevent him from loving me. 

Steat. How, the plague, are you pretty or witty, to be 
fond of a feUow of that description ? 

Pheon. {asidcy to Steatophanes). Don’t it come to your 
recollection what an actor once said upon the stage ? “ Ail 

people have an eye to their profit, and are not over delicate.” 

Steat. That you could caress this fellow, so dirty 

and foul! 

Pheon. Although he is dirty, although he is foul, still, he’s 
pretty to me. Steat. Didn’t I give you some gold ? 

Pheon. To me ? You gave money for the child’s food. 

Steab. Now, if you hope to have her, another mina of 
gold is requisite. 

Steat. A sore mishap upon these people, and a weighty one ! 

Steab. By all means, keep that by way of provision for 
own journey, 

‘ * Nitum ta badmagey^Ver, 928. ^XvapeiVy “ to trifle,” to play ^pon;” ai 
■Lufti correapondihg with our use of the French term ** badina|;e.** 
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Strat. What does she owe you ? Steab. Three things. 

Steat. What, pray ? Steab. Perfumes, her favours, and 
kisses. 

Phrok. {apar{). He answers him like for like. (Tb 
Stratophanes.) But now, at all events, if you do love me, 
do you give me some little trifle from your most abundant 
treasures. 

Strat. Do say, there’s a dear, what it is that I’m to give 
you ; only say. If I have it left, you shall have it. 

Pheok. Mere kickshaws^ you’re talking about. Be ofi*, be 
off. (Strabax kisses Jier^ 

Strat. I’ve considered this over with myself. My good 
sir, take you care, will you, that she don’t inflict a Tvound 
upon you, whose teeth are made of iron. She’s allowing access 
to her to all in common. You take your hand off of her. 

Steab. {striking Mm)» Then, by my troth, do you take that, 
with a hearty punch, warlike man 1 

Strat. I’ve given her gold. Steab. And I, silver. 

Strat. And I a mantle and a purple garment. 

Steab. And I, sheep and wool; and many other things 
that she shall ask for I’ll give. ’Twere better for you to con- 
test it with me with minas than with menaces®. 

Phron. Upon my faith you are a funny mortal, my Strabax. 

Prithee, do proceed {Aside?) A fool and a madman are 

contending for their ruin ; I’m all right. 

Strat. Come, younker, do you offer something first. 

Steab. Why no ; do you squander first, and come to ruin. 

Strat. {to Phronesiijm). Well, here’s a talent of silver 
for you. It’s in Philippean coins. Take it for yomself. 

Phron. {taking the money). So much the better. Be one 
of our family, but live at your own expense. 

Strat. {to Strabax). Where is that which you are going 
to give ? Open your purse-strings*. 

* Mere kickshaws) — Ver. 938. Kdfmas, This is from the Greek 

“ a caterpillar,” and means “ nonsensical, trifling stuff.” He gives her a hint, in 
the next line, to beware of the great teeth of the countrymen. 

2 With mines than with menaces) — Yet, 944. “ Melius, te minis certare mecum, 
quam minaciis.” He plays upon the resemblance of the word “ minis,” “ with 
minsB,” to “ minaciis,” “ with threats,” and means that money is more likely 
than menaces to hare weight with Phroaesiuo. 

* Open your purse-strings)’— Yer, “Solve zonam.” Literally, “loosen 

your girdle.” The girdle was sometimes used as the purse itself. At other timai 
tUe purse was placed there f-.* safety 
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PnEON. That’s a challenge. 

Strat. (to Steabax). What are you afraid of? 

Steab. You are from abroad^. 1 live here (points to hia 
Father’s home), I am afraid. Stbat. I am not. Walk off, then* 

Steab, I’m bringing her some sheep fastened in a purse 
to my neck. 

Steat. Because I gave that, how I did flounder the fellow*. 

Steab. Why no, indeed, it’s I, who am going to give. 

Pheon. (to Steatophanes). Come in-doors now, prithee, 
and {to Steabax) do you then stay with me here. 

Steat. You will give me your company then ? 

Steab. (to Pheonesium). 'What say you ? Pheoiv. What ? 

Steab. What do you say ? What, with this fellow ? Am 
I to be postponed ? 

Steat. I have made my present. 

Pheon. (to Steatophanes). You have given; (pointing 
to Steabax) he’s going to give just now; the one I’ve got, 
the other I expect. But each of the two shall be indulged 
to his heart’s content. 

Steab. So be it. As I see the matter stands, tliat must 
be taken tliat’s offered, Steat. Indeed, I shall assuredly not 
be letting you take possession of my couch. 

PuEON. (aside), 1’ faith, I’ve cleverly netted tliem, and 
quite to my satisfaction. (To the Audience.) And as I see my 
affairs successfully managed, yours likewise® would I success- 
fully manage. I’ll caress you in reality. If you are disposed 
to be doing anything, take care, will you, and let me know at 
once. For the sake of Venus, applaud; this Play is in her honor. 
Spectators, kindly farewell ; grant applause, and then rise up^ 


^ You are from abroad) — Ver. 951. He alludes to the alleged service of Stra- 
toplianes in the Babylonian army, and implie-s that he hesitates to answer to the 
challenge because he does not know whether Stratophanes may not turn out 
to be a sharper. 

• Flounder the fellow) — ^Ver. 953. Stratophanes plumes himself with the idea 
that, he having given the money to Phronesium, the other will not dare to answer 
his challenge. 

* Yours likewise) — Ver. 960. There has been some doubt as to the meaning of 
this and the next two lines ; but, on examination, it is clear that they have an in- 
decent signification. 

♦ Then rise mj?)-— V er. 964. Cicero, in his Treatise ** On Old Age,” informs u* 
that this Play was a favourite one of Plautus. It is difficult to see for what 
rnnson, as, compared with many of the others, it seems to be deficient in plot, and 
Um Churl, from whom it takes its name has 2 caro«U «>art in the business of iU 
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IBramatts ^crsonar. 

Toxjlus, a servant. 

Saoakistio, a servant. 

Saturio, a Parasite. 

Pasgnium, a boj. 

Dordalus, a Procurer. 

Lemnisklene, a Courtesan, beloved bj Toxilos. 
SoPHocLiDiscA, her attendant. 

A Young Woman, daughter of Saturio. 

}icene — Athens : before the houses of Dordalus and of the Master of 
ToXlLUik 



THE SUBJECT. 


T>XILC8, who IS left in charge of his master’s house m his absence, is desirous ol 
obtaining the liberty of his mistress Lemniselene, who belongs to the Frocurer 
Dordalus. He applies to his friend Sagaristio to lend him the sum necessaiy 
for that purpose. Sagaristio has not the money himself, but succeeds m 
finding some for the use of his friend. With the view of 
money when paid to Dordalus, Toxilus prevails on the P^asite 
allow bis daughter to be sold by Sagaristio to Dordalus, as though she were a 
slave. While these arrangements are being made, Lemniselene sends her 
attendant Sophoclidisca with a letter to Toxilus, and he at the same time sends 
the boy Pajgnium with a message to Lemniselene. On receiving the J^^ney 
from 4garistio, Toxilus pays it to Dordalus, who sets Lemniselene at liberty. 
Immediately after this, Sagaristio, dressed as a Persian, brings 
Saturio, also dressed as a Persian captive, and sells her to Dordalus, without 
warranty, for a large sum of money. Immediately upon the departure ot 
Sagaristio, Saturio makes his appearance, and claiming his aaugnier, taxes her 
awV Toxilus and Sagaristio conclude with a feast, and make merry over 
the Procurer’s misfortunes. 
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THE ACROSTIC ARGUMENT. 

LSnpposed to have been written by Priscian the Grammarian. 

Bin master being absent (Prqfecto\ Toxilus purchases his mistress, and 

contrives that the Procurer sets her at liberty ; and he then persuades him to 
buy of her capturer a young woman, a captive (^Raptam)^ the daughter of his 
Parasite being dressed up {Subomatd) /or that purpose; and QAtqus') as 
he carouses, he makes sport of Dordalus, thus cooled. 


Act I. — Scene I. 

Enter Toxilus and Sagaristio, on different sides. 

Tox. {to himself). He who, falling in love, destitute of 
means, has first entered upon the paths of love, has in his 
own labours exceeded all the labours of Hercules, lor with 
the lion^, and with the Hydra, with the stag, with the Atto- 
.ian boar, with the birds of 8tamphalus, with AntSBus, w'ould 
I rather contend than with love. So wretched am 1 become 
with hunting after money to borrow ; and yet, those whom I 
ask know of nothing to answ'er me, except “ I have got 
none.” 

Sag. {apart). The servant that is desirous faithfully to 
serve his master, i’ troth, it surely does behove him to trea- 
sure up full many a thing in his breast which he may think 
will please his master, both present and abroad. I neither 
serve with cheerfulness, nor am I quite to my master s satis- 
faction ; but, as though from a running eye, my master is 

> The Persian) As “ Persa ” signifies “ a male Persian,” the Play is evidently 
nam»*d from the character assumed by Sagaristio, who, as a Persian, sells the 
daughter of Saturio, dressed up as a captive, to the Procurer Dordalus. 

* With the ft’on)— Ver. 8 The- conquest of the Nemaean lion, the Hydra ot 
Lerna, the brazen-footed stag, the Erymanthian hoar, the birds of Lake Stym- 
phulus, and the giant Anteeus, formed part wf the labours ot Uerctlles. See the 
Met.inorplioses of Ovid, Books 9 and 10. 
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still unable to keep hia hands off me, in giving me hia com- 
mands, in making me the support of his affairs. 

Tox. Who’s this that’s standing opposite to me ? 

Sag. Who’s that that’s standing opposite to me ? 

Tox. It’s like Sagaristio. 

Sag. Surely this is my friend Toxilus. 

Tox. Certainly it is he. Sag. I think it is he. 

Tox. I’ll go meet him. Sag. I’ll go up and accost him. 

Tox. {meMing hi/nt). O Sagaristio, may the Gods bless you. 

Sag, O Sagaristio, the Gods grant you what you may de- 
sire. How fare you ? 

Tox. Just as I can. Sag. What’s the matter? 

Tox. I still live. Sag. Quite then to your satisfaction ? 

Tox. If the things come to pass which I desire, quite. 

Sag. You deal with your friends in a very silly fashion. 

Tox. How so ? 

Sag. Because you ought to give them your commands. 

Tox, As for myself, you were already dead to me, because 
I haven’t seen you. 

Sag. Business, upon my faith 

Tox. In the iron chain line, |)erhaps. 

Sag. For more than a twelvemonth I’ve been promoted in 
chains to be commanding officer in the basting line^ at the 
mill. 

Tox. Why, that’s your old line of service. 

Sag. Have you been quite well all along ? 

Tox. Not very. 

Sag. I’ faith, it’s with reason then you are so pale. 

Tox. I’ve been wounded in the battles of Yenus ; Cupid 
has pierced my heart with hia arrow. 

Sag. Do servants then fall in love here ? 

Tox. Wliy, what could I do ? Was I to be struggling 
against the Gods ? Was I, like the sons of Titan, to be 
waging war with the Deities, with whom I am not quite able 
to cope ? 

Sag. Do you only take care that “ catapultse” made of 
clm^ don’t pierce your sides. 

* In the hasting line') — Ver. 22. “ Tnburms vapularis.” Literally, “ a vapnlary 
Tribune.” By this droll expression he ine.-ins, proinoteJ above all others to the 
distinction of a flogging. The military Tribune was an officer high i.n rank in the 
Roman armies, 

■* Ma<k of elm) — Ver. 28. IIo meane the e.m-twigs, which were especially 
used tor tlie puuushmcut :f sluveik 
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Tox. In right royal manner I’m celebrating the feast of 
Freedom^. 

Sag. How so ? Tox. Because my master’s gone abroad. 

Sag. Do you say so ? Is he gone abroad ? 

Tox. If you can bear to be enjoying yourself, do you 
come: you shall live with me; you shall be treated with 
right royal entertainment. 

Sag. Out upon it {rubbing himself) ; my shoulder-blades 
,are quite itching now, because I’ve heard you mention these 
things. 

Tox. But this one thing is torturing me. 

Sag. Why, what is it ? 

Tox. This day is the very last day, to determine w^h ether 
my mistress is to be free, or whether she is to endure lasting 
servitude. 

Sag. What, then, do you now desire ? 

Tox. You have it in your power to make me your friend 
for ever. 

Sag. In what way ? 

Tox. In lending me six hundred didrachms, for me to pay 
the same for her freedom, wliich I will forthwith refund you 
in the next three or four days. Come, do be good-natured ; 
give me your help. 

Sag. With what assurance, you impudent yi’ZZow;, do you 
venture to ask so much money of me ? Why, if I myself 
were to be sold all in one lot, it’s hardly possible for as 
much to be received as you are asking me for ; for now you 
are asking for water from a pumice-stone, which is all a-dry 
itself. 

Tox. Ought you to be treating me in this fashion ? 

Sag. What am I to do ? 

Tox. Do you ask the question? Beg it on loan from 
somebody. 

Sag. You do the same as you are asking me. 

* Fedst of Freedom) — Ver. 29. “Agito Eleutheria.” He is speaking of hii 
enjoying full range in the absence of his master, and for that purpose borrows a 
figure from the Eleutheria, or ‘‘Feast of Liberty,'* a festival wljich the Greeks, 
after tlie battle of Platsea, instituted in honor of Jupiter or Zeus Eleutherius, 
“ The Deliverer.” This festival was not only a mark of gratitude to the Deity, 
to wlioin they believed themselves indebted for their victory over the Persians, 
but employed as a bond of iwiion among themselves. It was celebrated each 
year at Platjra, and every fifth year with additional solemnities, and contest* 
No siiives wore allowed to minister on the occasion of this festival, 

s2 
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Tox. I’ve been tn ing; I’ve found it nowbere. 

S.vo. I really will try, if any one will trust me. 

Fox. Am I then to consider it^ as a thing in possibility ? 

8ao. If I had had it at home, I’d promise it at once. Thia 
is in my power, to use my best endeavours. 

Tox. Whatever it is, come you home to me. 

Sao. Still do you try to get it ; I’ll carefully do the same. 
If anything shall turn up, I’ll let you know at once. 

Tox. I entreat you, and entreat over and over again, do 
give me your stanch help in this. 

Sag. O dear ! you are worrying me to death by your im- 
])ortunitv. 

Tox. it’s through the fault of love, and not my own, that 
I’m now become a silly prater to you. 

Sag. Then, i’ troth. I’ll now be taking my leave of you. 
(Moving.) 

Tox. Are you going away, then ? A good walk to you. 
But betake yourself back as soon as you can, and do take 
care that I haven’t to seek you; I shall be close at home 
until I have cooked up a mishap for the Procurer. 

(Ujcit Sagaristio, and Toxilus r/oes into the home. 

Scene II. — JEnter Saturio. 

Sat. (to himself). The old and ancient calling of my fore- 
fathers do I follow, and hold, and cultivate with great care. 
l’(^r never was there any one of my forefathers, but that by 
acting the parasite they filled their bellies : my father, 
grandfather, great-grandfather, great-great-grandfather, his 
father, and his grandfather, just like mice, always fed on the 
victuals of others, and in love of good eating no one could 
excel them. Hard Pleads^ was their surname. From them 
liave I derived this calling, and the station of my forefathers ; 
nor do I wish myself to turn informer^, nor indeed does it 

' Am I then to consider it) — Ver. 47. “Nempe habeo in mundo?” Literally, 
“ I have it in the world, I suppose ?” implying that he presumes, that if possible, 
Sagaristio will comply with his request. 

- Hard //ea(^s)— Ver. 62. “ Duris capitonibus.” Literally, “ hard large 
heads.” He probably alludes to the necessity which there was for Parasites 
to have particularly hard heads, in order to be proof against the ill-usage to 
which they were subjected. The expression would be more likely to catch a 
laiu;h from a Roman Audience, as there was a noble family at Rome of the 
surname of Capito. 

* To twm i/j/^niKBry-tTVer. 64- “ Quadrupiari.” JJe seemR to thmk that ho u 
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become me, without risk of my own, to go seize upon the 
goods of other people ; nor do those persons please who do 
80 ; I’m speaking out. For whoever does this, more for the 
sake of the public than of his own benefit, my mind can be 
induced to believe that he is a citizen both faithful and de- 
serving ; but if he should not prosecute to conviction tho 
breaker of the laws, let him pay one half of the intended 
penalty to tho public. And let thu, too, be written in that law ; 
w hen ail inlbrmer has prosecuted any one, let the other in his 
turii^ sue him for just as much, and upon equal terms let them 
come before the Triumvirs®. If that were done, assuredly I’d 
make those nowhere to be seen, who here W'ith their whitened 
nets^ lay siege to the property of others. But am I not a 
simpleton, to be taking care of the public interests when there 
arc the magistrates, whose duty it is to take care of them ? 
Now I’ll iu-doors here ; I’ll go look after the scraps from 
yesterday, whether they have rested well or not ; whether they 
have had a fever^ ; whether they’ve been well covered up or 
not, so that no one could creep up to them. But the door 
is opening ; I must pause in my steps. 

Scene III. — Enter ToxiLus,/rawt the house of his Master. 

Tox. {to himself). I’ve hit upon the Vvhole matter, so 
that with his own money the Procurer may this day make 

reduced to the alternative of getting a living either by being a Parasite or an 
informer, and prefers the first. Informers were called “ quadrupUitorcs ” at 
bwause they received the fourth part of the tines paid by the persons 
against whom they informed. 

‘ Ijct die other in his turn) — Ver. 73. In case of his not obtaining a conviction. 
It is not improbable that the practices of informers were an especial annoyance 
at the time when this Play was written. 

2 The Triumvirs) — Ver. 74. For an account of the magistrates called “ Tres- 
viri,” or “ Triumviri,” see the Notes to the Aulularia ana tne Ampliitryon. 

* Whitetied nets) — Ver. 76. By the use of the word “ albo,” “ white,” Grono- 
vius is led to think that the passage refers to the white book or paper upon which 
the rules and ordinance of the Praetor were written, and that the allusion is to 
the habit of mformers hampering people, by repeated accusations of infringing 
the Praetor’s rules. It seems, however, not improbable that he likens the accusa- 
tions of the informers (who of course pretended that they were only actnattai 
by a desire for the public good) to whitened nets, by reason of their .''peciou.si.e,-,.s, 
and the difficulty of avoiding the ineslies which tliey spread in every direct ion. 

^ Had <t fever) — Ver. 80. By this eapressiou he probably whetlior 

Ukty iiave been warmed up again 
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h(T Ills fV(‘ed-woinaii. But see, here’s the Parasite whose 
assistance I have need of. I’ll make believe as though 1 
didn’t see him; in that way I’ll allure the fellow. {Goes to 
the door, and calls to the Servants within.) Do you attend, 
you there, and quickly make haste, that I mayn’t have any 
delay when I come in-doors. Mix the honied wine ; get 
ready the quinces and the junkets^, that they may be nicely 
armed upon the dishes, and throw in some scented cala- 
mus-. I’ faith, that boon-companion of mine, I fancy, will be' 
liere just now. 

Sat. {apart). He’s meaning me — bravo! 

Tox. 1 think that he’ll be here just now from the batha 
when he has bathed. 

Sat. {apart). How he does keep everything in its due 
order. 

Tox. Take you care that the gravy-cakes^ and the cheese- 
biscuits'^ are hot ; don’t be giving them to me unbaked. 

Sat. {apart). He’s speaking the very fact; they are worth 
nothing raw, only if you swallow them warm. Then, unless 
the broth for the gravy-cakes is of a thick consistency, that 
miserable, thin, pale, transparent stuff, is worth nothing at 
all. The broth for a gravy-cake ought to be like a soup. 
] don’t want it to be going into my bladder, I want it for 
mv stomach. 

Tox. {j)retending not to see him). Some one, I know not 
who, is talking near mo here. 

Sat. {accosting him). O my earthly Jupiter, your fellow- 
feaster addresses you. 

Tox. O Saturio, you’ve come opportunely for me. 


The juTilcets) — Ver. 89. “ Colutea.” These, according to some, were the 
fruit of a tree called bj the same name; others take the woini to mean a lurge 
kind of quince. As there is some doubt on the subject,' a general name has b(*en 
»(io|)ted in the Translation. Warner thinks that the word means myrrii hutj 
it i-. jiretty clear that he is mistaken. Quinces were used in the wines of the 
ancients, as we learn from Columella. 

“ Calamus) — Ver. 90. Supposed to be “ sweet-scented rush.” This was used,, 
proliahly, for flavoring the wine. 

5 The gravy-cakes) — Ver. 94. Colly r«.” These were cakes eaten with broth 
or gravy. 

^ The ckeese-biscmts) — Ver. 94. “Colliphia.” These ’^ere made of a mixturf 
of flour and new cheese. 
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Sat. Upon my faith, you are telling a lie, and it becomea 
you not; for as llungerio^ I’m come, not as Saturio am I 
come. 

Tox. But you shall have something to eat ; for now the 
creature-comforts for the stomach are smoking away in-doors. 
I’ve ordered the remnants to be warmed. 

Sat. Why, it’s the proper thing for the gammon to be 
served up cold the day after. 

Tox. I’ve ordered it so to be done. 

Sat. Any caviare^ ? 

Tox. Get out — do you ask the question ? 

Sat. You have a capital notion of what’s good^. 

Tox. But do you at all remember the matter about which 
I was making mention to you yesterday ? 

Sat. I recollect ; that the lamprey and the conger ought 
not to be made warm ; for they are much better stripped 
of their meat^ when cold. But why do we delay to com- 
mence the engagement ? While it’s the morning, it befits 
all people to eat. 

Tox. It’s almost too early in the morning. 

Sat. The business that you begin to do in the morning, 
that same lasts on throughout the day. 

Tox. Prithee, do give your attention to this. Por yester- 
day I mentioned it to you, and entreated you to lend me six 
hundred didrachms. 

Sat. I recollect it and am aware, both that you did ask 
me, and that I hadn’t any to lend. A Parasite’s good for 
nothing that has got money at home ; he has a longing at once 
to begin upon an entertainment, and to gobble away at his 

* Hungerio) — '^er. 105. In the oripnal, “ Ksurio,” “ Hunperer He puns on 
his name, which lie ought to have no rcl.Uion to “satur,” “ full,’’ but rather 
to esuriens,” “ one who is hungry.” 

Any caviare)— y er. 109. “ Halec,” or “alec,” was a “pickle,” or “salt 
liquor,” made from fish, and, perhaps, especially herrings. It was probably used 
for mucli the same purposes as anchovy sauce with us. 

3 A capital notion of what's good) — Ver. 1 10. “ Sapis multun ad Genium 
more literally, “ you have much good ta.ste for enjoyment.” 

* Stripi}ed of theirmeat) — Ver. 113. “ Oppctuntur.” This word comes fnun 
** pt'cten,” “ a comb,” and was not improbably used in especial reference to ti.sli, 
ns the picking the meat off of a conger or a lamprey does reduce it to somewhat 
td the appearance of a comb. As to eating fish cold, see tlie words ot Feriplft- 
comeuiis, iu the Miles Gloriosiis,jl. 760, and the i^ote. 
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own expense, if he has anything at home. A Parasite ought 
to be a right down needy Cynic ; he ought to have a leather 
bottle^, a strigil, an utensil^, a pair of slippers, a cloak, and a 
purse; and in that a little of the needful, with which he 
may just cheer up the existence of his own household. 

Tox. I don’t want money now ; lend me your daughter. 

Sat. By rny troth, never to any person whatsoever have 
I lent her as yet. 

Tox. Not for that purpose which you are insinuating. 

Sat. Why do you want her then ? Tox. You shall know ; 
because she’s of a pretty and genteel figure. 

Sat. Such is the fact. Tox. This Procurer {pointing to 
the house of Doudalus) neither knows yourself nor your 
daughter. 

Sat. How should any one know me, except him w^ho finds 
me food ? 

Tox. Such is the fact. This way you can find some 
money for me. Sat. I’ faith, I wish I could, 

Tox. Then do you allow me to sell her. 

Sat. You to sell her ? 

Tox. Wliy no, I’ll depute another person to sell her, and 
to say that he is a foreigner ; since it isn’t six months since 
that Procurer removed hither from Megara^. 

Sat. The remnants are spoiling; this, however, can be 
done afterwards. 

Tox. Ho you understand on what terms it can ? Never, on 
my word, shall you eat here this day, so don’t be mistaken, 
before you declare to me that youTl io tins that I’m request- 
ing ; and unless you bring your daughter with you hither at 
once as soon as you can, by my faith, I’ll cashier you from 


* A leather bottle) — Ver. 126. “ Ampullam.” This was probably the bottle in 
which unguents were kept by the Parasite for the convenience of bathers. See 
the soliloquy of Gelasimus the Parasite, in the Stiehus, 1. 228. 

‘An utensil)— \ev. 126. “ Scaphinm.” If this word has not the same mean- 
ing here as “ matula,” it will probably signify a bottle, which he ought to be in 
the habit of carrying about with him, for taking home any wine left after the 
entertainment. The use of the “socci” would show that his avocations were 
more conlined to in-doors than the street, where the use of them was considered 
efi'eininate. On the “ stngil,” see the Notes to the Stiehus, 1. 228. 

* From Meg<xra) — Ver. 13d. This was a city not far from Athens, on the coa 
fines of Attica. 
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this squad. What now? What’s the matter ? Why don’t 
you say what you will do ? 

Sat. I’ troth, prithee sell even myself as well, if you like, 
BO long as you sell me with my stomach fuU. 

Tox. If you are going to do this, do it. 

Sat. Eor my part. I’ll do what you desire. 

Tox. You act kindly. Make haste, he off home ; cleverly 
tutor your daughter beforehand, instruct her cunningly, 
what she is to say, where she is to declare she was born, 
who were her parents, how she was kidnapped. But let her 
declare that she was born at a distance from Athens ; anti let 
her shed tears when she makes mention of it. 

Sat. Now won’t you hold your tongue ? Three times more 
artful is she than you would have her be. 

Tox. I’ troth, you say what’s excellent. But do you know 
what you are to do ? Get a tunic and a girdle, and bring a 
scarf and a broad-brimmed hat for him to wear who is to sell 
her to this Procurer 

Sat. Well-capital ! Tox. As though he were a foreigner. 

Sat. I approve of it 

Tox. And do you bring your daughter cleverly drest up 
after a foreign fashion. 

Sao. “ Ou sont^” the dresses ? Tox. Borrow them of the 
chorus-leader^. He ought to lend them ; the jEdiles^ have 
contracted for them to be found. 

Sat. I’ll have them here just now. But I’m to be 
acquainted with nothing of these matters ? 

Tox. I’ faith, nothing, in fact. But, when I’ve got the 
money, do you at once claim her of the Procurer. 

Sat. Let him keep her for himself, if I don’t immediately 
carry her off from him. 

1 Oiisonf) — Ver. 161. The word “whence” is expressed in the text by the 
Greek Tv66fv, It has been previously remarked, tliat the Romans interlarded 
their dialogue with Greek expressions, in the same way that we adopt French 
words and phrases. 

2 The chaims-leader) — Ver. 161. “ Chorego.” As to the “ choragus ” or “ master 
of the wardrobe,” see the Curculio, Act IV., Sc. 1 (and the Note), where he is intro- 
duced as one of the Dramatis Personie. See the Notes also to the Trinumnms, 1 858. 

3 The uEdile8)^Wvr. 162. It has been observed in previous Notes tl)at the 
iEdiles had tlie management of the representations on the stage; and probably 
they had a contract with the “ choregi ” that they should always have dresses and 
* properties ” in readiness for tne use ot the actors. 
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Tox. Be off and attend to this. {Exit Satfrio.) In the 
ineantiiiie, I want to send a boy to my mistress ; that she 
may be of good courage, and that I shall manage it to-day. 
I’m talking too much at length. {Goes into the house.) 

Act II. — Scene I. 

Enter Sophoclidisca and LEMNiSELENE,/re?» the house of 
Dordalus. 

Soph. It were enough to tell an untaught, thoughtless, 
silly girl the same thing so many times over ; really, in fact^ 
I do imagine that I’m quite looked upon by you as a block- 
head and a country booby. Although I do drink wine, still 
I’m not in the habit of swallowing down your commands 
together with it. I really had fancied that both myself and 
my ways had now been sufficiently proved by you ; for, as 
for me, I’ve attended you now these five years ; whereas, in 
that time, a cuckoo even, I do believe, if he had gone to school, 
could by now have been made to know his letters well; 
while, in the meantime, whether speaking or not speaking^ 
you have not made yourSelf acquainted with my disposition. 
Can you not hold your tongue ? Can you not cease advising 
me ? 1 remember, and I know, and I understand, and I 
keep in mind ; i’ faith, you are in love, poor thing ; on that 
account your mind’s disturbed. I’ll cause that that shall be 
calmed for you. 

Lemn. Wretched is the person that’s in love. {Goes into 
the hoicse.) 

Soph, {to herself). Good for nothing, indeed, he certainly 
is, who is in love with nothing. What need has that person 
of life? I ought to go, that I may prove obedient to my 
mistress ; that through my aid she may the sooner become a 
free woman. I’ll go meet this Toxilns, however ; his ears I’ll 
stuff with what has been enjoined upon me. {Stands aside.) 

Scene II. — Enter., from the house, Toxtlus and P^gnium. 

Tox. Are these things quite clear and certain to you — do 
you quite remember and understand them ? 

* Ornot ttpeaking) — Ver. 176. Schmipder thinks, tbnt by this expression So- 
plioriidisca alludes to the habitu.-il taciturnity of Lemniselene; indeed, her quiet 
and inoffensive disposition is observable throughout the Play. In the concluding 
Scene the Procurer calls her ** ignavU " lunui ot lazinesa.” 
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Pj:g. Better than you who have instructed me. 

Tox. Say you so, you whip-rascal ? 

pjiio. I really do say so. Tox. What did I say then ? 

Pjeo. 1T1 tell it to her all correctly. 

Tox. r faith, you don’t know it. 

Pjeg. Troth now, lay me a wager that I don’t remember 
and know it all. 

Tox. Why, for my part. I’ll lay a wager wnth you on this, 
whether you know your own self, how many lingers you have 
this day upon your hand. 

Pj:g. Without hesitation — if you are desirous to lose. 

Tox. A fair truce rather let there be. 

P^G. For that reason, then, do you let me go. 

Tox. I both bid and permit you. But I wish you so to 
attend to it, that you are back home while I’m thinking that 
you are there. 

PiEG. ril do so. (^Moves towards their own housed 

Tox. Whither are you now going.? 

PiEG. Home ; that I may be at home while you are think- 
ing that I am there. % 

Tox. You are a rascal of a boy, and for this service I’ll 

give you something to add^ to your savings. 

P.^G. I’m aware how want of shame is wont to be imputed 
to a master’s word, and that masters cannot ever be compelled 
to a[)pear before the judge on account of those promises. 

Tox. Be off now. 

PiEG. I’ll give you reason to command me. 

Tox. But, Paegniurn, take you care and give that letter to 
Lemniseleiie herself, and tell her what I bade you. 

Soph, {apart). Ho I delay to go whither I was sent ? 

P^G. I’m off. Tox. Then do be off; I’ll off home. Take 
care and manage this business with attention. Ily post 
haste. ( Goes into the house,) 

pAm. That’s what the ostrich^ is wont to do in the Circus. 

* Give you something to Ver. 191. “ Peculiabo.” Some Cominentntora 

will have it that an indecent allusion is intended here. I’assibly they are not mis- 
taken ; but it is a rather far-fetched one. 

* The ostrich) — Ver. 198. “Marinus passer.” Literally, the “ sea* sparrow.** 
Paegninin alludes to the mo<le in which the ostrich runs, in answer to the order 
of Toxilus, who tells him to fly. The ostrich, as it runs, flaps it wings as though 
flying Referring to Roman cuatoms, Pagaium speaks as though he had see« 
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He’s off from here m-Qoors there. But who’s this woman 
that’s coming towards me ? 

Soph, {advancing). Surely this is P»gnium. 

This is Sophoclidisca, the private servant of her lo 
whom I’m sent. 

Soph, {aside). There’s not a person this day that’s reported 
to be more artful than this boy. ITl accost him. 

PiEG. At this bar^ I must come to a stop. 

Soph. Psegnium, my charmer of a boy, save you ; how are 
you ? How do you do ? 

PiEG. Sophoclidisca, the Gods will favour me. 

Soph. W hy “ me ?” Which of us P 

PiEG. 1’ faith, I don’t know. But if they were to do as 
you deserve, by my troth they’d hold you in hate, and treat 
you but badly. 

Soph. Do leave off your abusive talking. 

Pjeg. Since I’m saying just as you I’m talking to deserve, 
properly, not abusively. 

Soph. What are you about now ? 

Pjeg. Standing opposite to you^ looking at a worthless 
woman. 

Soph. For my own part, assuredly, I do not know any 
more good-for-nothing boy than yourself. 

PiEG. What mischief do I do, or to what person do I 
speak abusively ? Soph. I’ faith, to every one that you 
have the opportunity. 

Pj 3G. Not an individual has ever thought so. 

Soph. But, i’ faith, full many a one knows that so it is. 

Pjeg. Heyday, indeed ! Soph. Heyday, indeed! 

PiEG. According to your own disposition you judge of the 
ways of others. 

Soph. I certainty do confess that I’m just as befits one 
of a Procurer’s household to he. 


ostriches in the Koman Circus. These, and wild beasts of every description, were 
hunted there at the “ Venationes,” for the amusement of the people. It is nol 
improbable that ostriches had been recently introduced into Rome, as forming part 
of the spoil of the Carthaginians. The Emperor Probus, several centuries after 
this period, gave a “ Venatio” of a thousand ostriches in the Circus. 

^ At this hat ) — Ver. 202. Seeing Sophoclidisca, he knows that *he will stop him 
for a hit of gossip, and he consequeatlf sules her aa '^bez,” a bar*’ or im« 
pediment. ' 
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Pj?o. I’ve now had enough of your chattering. 

80P11. What say you ? Do you plead guilty to what I 
take you to be ? 

If I were so, I should confess it. 

Soph. Be off then ; you’ve got the victory. 

P.EG. Now then be off with you. 

Soph. Do you then tell me this — whither are you going ? 

P.EG. Whilher are you ? Soph. Say you. 

PiEG. Say you. Soph. I was the first to ask. 

Pa^g. Then you shall be the last to know. 

Soph. I’rn going not far hence. 

PiEG. And I, indeed, not far. 

Soph. Whither then, you rascal ? 

PiEG. Unless I know first of you, you shall never know this 
of me that you are enquiring. 

Soph. On my honor you shall never this day know before 
I've heard it of you. 

P.i:o. Is such the fact ? Soph. Is such the fact ? 

]\eg. You are a worthless one. 

Soph. Bogiie. P^g. That befits me. 

Soph. Me then it does not befit. 

PiEG. What do you say ? Are you quite determined, you 
luiSvSy, to conceal whither you are going ? 

Soph. And are you quite resolved to hide whither you are 
betaking yourself, you scoundrel ? 

Pjeg. You are giving answer to what I say like for like ; 
be off' with you then, since such is your determination. I 
don’t care at all to know. Good-bye. {Moving.) 

Soph. Stop ! P^g. But I’m in a hurry. 

Soph. And, i’ faith, I as wxdl. 

PiEG. Have you got anything? {pointing to her hand.) 

Soph. Have you anything ? {Pointing likemse.) 

Pjeg. Beally nothing whatever. 

Soph. Show me your hand then. 

PiEG. {showing his right hand). Is this the hand ? 

Soph. Where is that other, the pilfering left hand ? 

PiEG. (hiding his left hand). Why, it is at home, d’ye see ; 
I’ve not brought one hither. 

Soph, {trying to seize his ha/nd). You’ve got something, 
what it is I know not. 

P.EG. {pushing her away). Don’t be mauling me about% 
you uhe-groper. 
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Soph. But suppose I’m in love with you. 

PjiG. You employ your pains to no purpose. 

Soph. Why so ? P^o. Why, because you are in love w^th 
nothing at all, when you are in love with one who doesn’t 
return it. 

Soph. It befits these youthful looks and age to be on the 
watch for pleasure in good time ; so that, when your hair 
comes to change its hue, you may not be always in a gro- 
velling servitude. Why, really, as yet you are not eighty 
pounds in weight. 

P^G. Still, that warfare is waged much more successfully 
by spirit than by weight. But I’m losing my pains. 

Soph. Why so ? 

P^G. Because I’m teaching those who know it all. But 
I’m loitering here. {Moves.) 

Soph, {taking hold of 1dm), Do stop. 

PiTiG. You are annoying to me. 

Soph. And so I shall be then, if I don’t find out whither 
you are betaking yourself. 

PiEG. To your house. 

Soph. And I to your house, i’ faith. 

PjEG. Why thither ? 

Soph. What’s that to you ? 

PiEG. {standing before her). Why, you shan’t go now, 
unless, in return, I know. 

Soph. You are teazing. PiEG. I choose to. 

Soph. Never, upon my faith, shall you wring this out of 
me, so as to prove yourself more artful than I am. 

PjSG. It’s a misery to contend with you in artfulness. 

Soph. You are a mischievous baggage. 

PjEG. What is there for you to fear ? 

Soph. The very same that there is for you. 

P^EG. Say then, what is it? 

Soph. But I’m forbidden to tell this to any person, and 
am, instructed that all the dumb people are to speak of it 
before myself, 

P^G. And most especially was I cautioned not to trust 
this to any person, so that all the dumb people were to men- 
tion this before myself. 

^ Soph. Still, do you do so ; on giving our words, let’s trust 
tach other. 

PJEG. 1 know this—^ procuresses are light of faith, and 
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the weight of a water-gnat^ is not more light than is the word 
of a procurer. 

Soph. Tell me, there’s a dear. 

Pj:g. Tell me, there’s a dear. 

Soph. I don’t want to be your dear. 

PjEG. You’ll easily prevail upon me in that. 

Soph. Keep it yourself. Pjeg. And you be mum about 
this. (^Showing her a letter!) 

Soph. It shall be kept a secret. 

P.®G. It shall not be known. (^She shows him a letter.) 

Soph. I’m carrying this letter to Toxilus, your master. 

PjEQ. Be off; he’s there at home. And I am carrying this 
pine wood tablet sealed, to Lemniselene, your mistress. 

Soph. What’s written there. P^g. If you don’t know, 
pretty much like yourself, I don’t know, except soft words, 
perhaps. 

Soph. I’m off. Pjeg. And I’ll be off. 

Soph. M-oye on then. {They go into the respective houses.) 

Scene III. — Enter Sagaeistio. 

Sag. (to himself). To Jove the opulent, the renowned, 
the son of Ops^, the strong, the mighty in power, who 
riches, hopes, kind plenty does bestow, joyously and grate- 
fully do I offer the sacrifice ot thanksgiving, inasmuch as 
in a friendly way they have bestowed for my friend this 
opportunity of satisfying his necessity and of borrowing the 
money, so that I can lend him aid in his need. Whereas I 
no more dreamed, or thought, or imagined that I should 
have this opportunity — that same has now fallen from heaven 
as it were. For my master has sent me to Eretria^ ; he 

* Weight of a water-gnaf) — Ver. 24.S. * ** Tipulae,” a “ water-gnat,” or “ water- 
Rpider.” This is a very pretty illustration. On a sunny day these little animals 
may be seen in hundreds skating over the surface of still water. Warner suggests 
that this simile may have been a proverbial one. 

* The s(M of Ops) — Ver. 250. He seems to intend a jingle on the resemblance 
between “Jove the opulent” and “the son of Ops.” The Goddess Ops of the 
Koinans w vs the same Divinity as the Rhea of the Greeks, and was daughter of 
Coelus and Terra, and became the mother of Jupiter by her husband Saturn. 
She was also known by the name Cybele, Bona Dea, Magna Mater, and Tellui. 

* Eretria) — Ver. 2G0 This was a city in the is’and of Eubma, on the Eastern 
eCAst of Greece. 
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has p;iveD me the money to purchase some trained oxen 
for him ; but he said that the fair would take place seven 
d.iys hence ; a simpleton to trust this money to me whose 
propensity he knew ; for this money I shall misapply in some 
other purpose : there were no oxen for me to buy. Now I’ll 
both promote the success of my friend, and will give my in- 
clination full enjoyment. The pleasures that belong to a long 
time will I serve up in a single day. Crack, crack^ it will 
be upon my back ; I don’t care. Now, to a person that is 
inv friend I shall present these trained oxen from out of my 
j)ur.se; for this, in fact, is a delightful thing, handsomely 
to bite your thrice-dotted niggardly, antiquated, covetous, 
spiritless people, who against their servant seal up the salt- 
cellar with the salt. It’s a virtue, when occasion prompts, 
to hold them in contempt. What will he do to me ? He li 
order me to be beaten with stripes, the fetters to be put on. 
1 may get a beating. Don’t let him fancy that I shall go 
i^egging to him. Woe be unto him ! Nothing new can now 
be inflicted upon me but wiiat I have already experienced it# 
But see, here comes Paegnium, Toxilus’s boy. 


Scene IV . — Enter Pj:gnium, from the house of Doedaltj8. 

PiEO. {to himself). My task that was set me I’ve finished; 
now’ lin hastening home. 

Sag. Stop, although you are in haste — PsDgnium, listen 
to me. 

Pa:g. Ton ought to buy a person, for you to desire to be 
obedient to you. {Moves on) 

Sag. Stop there, I say. P.EG. You’d be giving some 
trouble, I fancy, if I were to be owing you anything, wiio are 
now so troublesome. 

Sag. You rascal, will you look back then ? 

P.EG. I am aware of wimt age I am ; for that reason you 
<ihall get off for this abuse with impunity. 

Sag. Where is Toxilus, your master r 

fjEGt. Wherever he pleases, and he don’t ask your advice. 

Sag. Won’t you tell me, then, wiiere he is, you villain? 

» Crackt crack)^yeT, 265, “Tax. The noise of the cracking of UM 
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P-SJQ. I don’t know, I say, you eim-twig spoiler^ 

Sag. You are abusive to your senior. 

P-s:g. As you deserved it first, do you put up with it. 
Aly master bade ' hold my labour at his bidding, my 
tongue in freedom. ‘ 

Sag. Will you not tell me, where is Toxilus ? 

P^G. I tell you tliat — ^you may go to perdition ever- 
lasting. 

Sag. This day you shall be flogged with a rope’s end. 

Pj2G. On your account, indeed, you cuckoo ! I’ faith, you 
carrion, if I were to give you a broken head, I shouldn’t be 
afraid of that. 

Sag. I understand you, you’ve been up to^ some bad work 
just now. 

Pj:g. So I have. What business is that to you ? But I 
haven’t, like yourself, all for nothing. 

Sag. Assurance ! 

P.EG. I’ faith, I certainly am ; for I am assured tliat I 
shall be free ; don’t be hoping that you’ll ever be so. 

Sag. Can’t you cease your impertinence ? 

P.aEG. That w^hich you are mentioning, you can’t do yot/?- 
self. Sag. Aw'ay wdth you to utter perdition. 

Pjeg. And off home with you ; for there it’s all ready 
prepared for you. 

Sag. He summons me^ on my recognizances. 

P^o. I only wish the sureties may be out of the way, so 
that you may get to prison. 

Sag. Why’s this ? Pjeg. Aye, why is it ? 

Sag. Still abusing me, rascal ? 

PjEg. Why, inasmuch as you are a slave, it ought at ^ 
least to be allowed a slave to abuse you. 

* Elm twig spoiler^ — Ver. 279. “ Ulmitriba.” This word is composed of the 
Latin “ ulmus,” “ an elm,” and the Greek rptjSw, “ to rub” or “ wear ;” and 
may mean either “ one beaten ” or “ rubbed with elm-twigs,” or “ one that wear* 
elm-twigs.” 

* YoiUve hem up to) — Ver. 285. This passage is somewhat modified in the 
Tr.iflslation. 

* He summons me) — ^Ver. 290. The meaning of this allusion is somewhat 
tbscure ; but it seems likely that when Paegnium uses the word “ praesto,” 
“ready,” or “in preparation,” Sagaristio understands liim to speak of “prass,'* 

*a surety” or “bail;” on which he remarics that Paegnium is calling hon 4ii 
ais surety. 

VOL. II. 


If 
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Sa(^. And is it so ? Just look {holding up his fist) wliat 
I shall gi'^e you. 

PiEO. Nothing ; for nothing have you. 

Sag. May all the Gods and Goddesses confound me, if I 
don’t this very day, if I lay hold of you, fell you to the 
ground with blows. 

P^G. I am your friend ; I trust that what you wdsh may 
befall you, and that it may come to pass ; if you fell me^, 
may others make you feel yourself fixed to the cross before 
Ioii'k. 

Sag. Put yon may the Gods and Goddesses You 

understnnd what I was going to say after that, if I hadn’t 
been able to restrain my tongue. Can’t you be off? 

P^G. You drive me off vdth ease ; for already my sha- 
dow’s getting® a whipping in-doors. (Ooes into the house.) 

Sag, {to himself). May the Gods and Goddesses confound 
that fellow ! just like a crawling serpent he has got a double 
tongue, and is a vicked one. Upon my faith, I’m glad he’s 
gone. {Going toivards the door.) Open, you door. But 
look ! he’s coming from within, the person that I most 
especially wished to meet with. 


Scene V. — Enter ToxTLUS,yrow his Master’s house, followed 

by SOPHOCLIDISCA. 

Tox. {to Sophocltdisca). Tell her that it’s now arranged 
whence the money is to come. Bid her be of good heart ; 
tell her tlvat I love her exceedingly. When she cheers up, 
then does she cheer me up. What I’ve told you to tell her, 
do you quite understand it ? 

Soph. Better than your legs^ under-stand you, do I under- 
stand it. 

• If you fell me) — Ver. 296. “ Tu ut me defigas, te cruci ipsum propediem alii 
affigant.” Literally, “ should you fix me down, may others before long be fixing 
yourself up to the cross the play being upon the verbs “ defigo” and “affigo.” 
An attempt has been made to give a somewhat similar pun in the Translation. 

2 My shadoiv's getting) — Ver. 299. Being close to the house, and in a hurry to 
get home, he says that his shadow is in the house already, getting the beating 
which awaits its owner for having been so long on liis errand. 

8 Better than your legs) — Ver. 307. “ Magis calleo, quam aprugnum collum 
callet.” Tliis pun oarnot be appreciated in a literal translation, and another is 
■ubstituted, for w’h'ch we are indebted to V’amer. The play is upon the resem- 
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Tox. Make all haste, be off home. 
into the house q/’DoRDALtrs.) 

Sag. (apart). Now I’ll make myself a p 
Inrn ; I’ll carry myself with arms a-kimbc 
lordly air^. (Struts along.) 

Tox. But who’s this that’s walking like a 

Sag. (apart). I’ll spit about me in a dignifie*. 

(Spits about.) 

Tox. Why, surely this is Sagaristio. How are you, Sa^ 
ristio ? How do you do ? Is there any tiny hope in you as 
to that wdiich I entrusted to you ? 

Sag. (in a lofty way). Step tMfe way ; it shall be seen to; 
I would have it done. Advance — move forward. 

Tox. What’s this swelling^ here upon your neck ? (Touches 
his neck.) 

Sag. It’s a tumour; forbear to press it, for wdien any 
person touches it wdth a rude hand, pain is the result. 

Tox. When did that first come upon you ? Sag. To-day. 

Tox. You should order it to be lanced. 

Sag. I’m afraid to lance it before it’s ripe, lest it should 
cause me more trouble. 

Tox. I’d like to examine your complaint. (Comes nearer^ 

Sag. (retreating). Be off, and do be careful, will you, of 
the horns. Tox. Why so ? 

Sag. Because a couple of oxen are here in the purse. 

Tox. Ho let them out, please ; don’t starve them tvith 
hunger — do let them go to pasture. 

Sag. Why, I’m afraid that I mayn’t be able to drive them 
back to their stall, lest they should wander. 

blance of “ calleo,” “ to understand,” “ calleo,” “ to be hard,” and “ collum,” 
“the hard part,” 3r “ brawn, of a boar’s neck.” Literally translated, it is, “ I 
understand in a better degree than the brawn of a boar’s neck is liard.” This 
pun occurs also in the Poenulus, 1. 577. 

* Assume a lordly air) — Ver. 308. “ Amicibor.” By the use of this word, he 
clearly refers to some peculiar way of assuming a jaunty air, probably by tucking 
up a portion of the dress In the same way we read in our old Novelists of 
military men “ cocking their hats” to look fierce. To spit with noise and gesture 
was also considered to give an air of importance. 

^ Like a tivo handled jny) — Ver. 309. “Ansatus.” His arms being a-kimbo, 
he compares liim to a jug with two handles, 

• WhaVs this swelling) — Ver. 313. He has the purse slung round his neck 
underneath his dress. This bulges out, and Toxilus asks liim what it is. Ther% 
IS a somewhat similar Scene in the Asinaria, between Libanus and LeonicUs, 

z 2 
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back; be of good heart, 
j trusted then; I'll lend them vct: 
lease {taking the gurse from his neck) ; in 
aO money which you were asking me lor a 
ce. 

lat is it you say ? 

,xy master has sent me to Eretria to purchase some 
at present my Eretria shall be this house of yours, 
ox. You speak quite enchantingly ; and I shall very 

. on return you all the money safe ; for now I’ve ar- 
ranged and put in readiness all my devices, in which way 
J ’lri to get this money out of this Procurer. 

8ao. So much the better. 

Tox. Both tor the damsel to be set at liberty, and, still fur- 
ther, for liimself to pay the money. But follow me ; I have 
need of your assistance in this affair. 

Sag. Make use of it just as you please. {They go into the 
ho2ise.) 

Act III. — Scene I. 

Enter Saturio and his Daughter^, in the habit of a 
Persian. 

Sat. May this same matter turn out well for me, and for 
yourself, and for my stomach, and for everlasting victuals 
for it as well for all time to come; that I may have more 
than enough, a superfluity, and that it may outlast me. 
Eollow me this way, my daughter, with the Gods’ good 
leave. The matter to which we are to give our attention, you 
know, you remember, you understand ; to you I have commu- 
nicated all my designs. Eor that reason have I dressed y(ui 
out after this fashion; young woman, to-day you are to be 
sold. 

Dau. Prithee, my dear father, although you do eagerly 
long for victuals at another’s cost, are you for the sake of 
your appetite going to sell your own daughter ? 

Sat. It is a w'onder, indeed, if I don’t sell you, who are 
my own, for the sake of King Philip or Attains®, rather than 
my own. 

' Daughter) Her name is not given in the Play though she pretends, when 
askod hy Dordalus, that it is Lucris. 

* FhiUp or Attalus) — Ver. 340. Attains was the name of three wealthy bngt 
fti P' lgMirius. Philip was the name of several of the Macedonian monarc ij. 
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Dau. Whether do you regard me as your slave or as your 
daughter ? 

Sat. I’ faith, that of the two which shall appear most for 
the interest of my stomach ; it’s my authority over you, 1 
suppose, not yours over me. 

Dau. This power is yours, father ; but still, although our 
circumstances are but very limited, it’s better to pass our 
lives with frugality and moderation ; for if disgrace is added 
to poverty, poverty will be more unendurable, our character 
more frail. 

Sat. Wliy really you are impertinent. 

Dau. I am not, nor do I think that I am, when, though of 
youthful age, I give good advice to my hitlier. Dor enemies 
carry about slander not in tlie form in which it took its lise. 

Sat. Let them carry it about, and let them go to utter 
and extreme perdition. I don’t value all their enmities any 
more than if an empty table were now set before me. 

Dau. Father, the scandal of men is everlasting ; even 
then does it survive, when you would suppose it to be 
dead. 

Sat. What ? Are you afraid lest I should sell you ? 

Dau. I am not afraid of that, father; but 1 wish you not 
to pretend to do so. 

Sat. Then it’s in vain you wish me not ; this shall be done 
rather after my own fashion than yours. 

Dau. Shall be done ! 

Sat. What is the matter, now? 

Dau. Father, reflect upon these words : if a master lias 
threatened punishment to a slave, although it is not in- 
tended to be, still, when the w'hip is taken up, while he is 
taking off his tunics, with what an amount of misery is lie 
affl-icted. Now, that which is not to be, I’m still in fear of. 

Sat. Damsel or woman none will there ever be, but what 
she must be good for nothing, who is too wise to be giving 
satisfaction to her parents. 

Dau. Damsel and woman none can there be, but what she 
must be good for nothing, who holds her peace if she sees 
anything going on wrong. 

Sat. ’Twere better for you to beware of a mischief. 

Dau. But if I cannot beware, what am 1 to do ? Fci 
it*il as to yourself I wish to beware. 
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Sat. What, am I a mischief ? 

Dau. You are not, nor is it becoming for me to say so; 
but for this purpose am I using my endeavours, that others 
may not say so who have that liberty. 

Sat. Let each one say what he pleases ; from this purpose 
I shall not be moved. 

Dau. But, could it be after my own way, you would be 
acting prudently, rather than foolishly. 

Sat. It is my pleasure. Dau. I know that I must let it 
be your pleasure so far as I’m concerned ; but it should not 
please you to be your pleasure, if I had my way. 

Sat. Are you going to be obedient to your father’s orders, 
or not ? Dau. To be ohedient. 

Sat. Do you know then what I instructed you ? 

Dau. Everything. Sat. Both this, how you were stolen ? 

Dau. I understand it perfectly well. 

Sat. And who your parents were ? 

Dau. I keep it in my memory. You cause me of neces- 
sity to be artful ; but take you care, when you wish to give 
me in marriage, that this story doesn’t cause the match to 
be given up. 

Sat. Hold your tongue, simpleton. Do you not see the 
customs of people now-a-days, that marriage is easily effected 
here with a reputation of any kind ? So long as there’s a 
marriage-portion, no fault is reckoned as a fault, 

Dau. Then take you care, and let this occur to your 
thouglits, that I am without a fortune. 

Sat. Take you care, please, how you say that. By my 
faith, through the merits of the Gods and of my ancestors 
I’ll say it, you must not say that you are without a fortune, 
WHO have a marriage-portion at home. Why look, I’ve got 
a tvhole carriage-fulb of books at home. If you carefully 
give your attention to this matter in which we are exerting 
ourselves, six hundred bon-mots shall be given you out of 
them as a fortune, all Attic ones^, too ; you shall not receive 

* Whole carriage-full) — Ver. 393. “ Soracum,” This, which was also called 
** sarrucuio,” was, according:; to Festiis, a vehicle especially used for the purpose of 
rarryinp; dresses, scenery, and theatrical properties. 

- All Attic ones) — Ver. 396 In this remark he refers to the pure language of 
Attica, in contrast with the patois^ or mixture of Greek and Latin, spoken by 
Jie Sicilians. It is not improbable that the Parasite alludes to the example ^ 
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a single Sicilian one. With this for a fortune, you miglit 
mff^y marry a beggar even^ 

Dau. Why, then, don’t you take me, father, if you ar<> 
going to take me anywhere ? Either do you sell me, or do 
with me what you please. 

Sat. You ask what’s fair and right. Follow me this way. 

Datj. I’m obedient to your command. {They go into the 
house, to Toxilus.) 

Scene IT. — Enter Dordalus, from his house. 

Doe. (^to himself). I wonder what I’m to say my neighbour 
is going to do, who swore to me that he would pay the 
money to-day ? But if he should not pay it, and this day go 
by, 1 shall have forfeited the money, he his oath. But the door 
there makes a noise. I wonder w^ho’s coming out of doors ? 

Scene III. — Enter Toxilvb, from his Master’s house, with 
a purse in his hand. 

Tox. {speaking at the door to the Persons within). Take 
you care of that in-doors ; I shall betake myself home just now. 

Dor. Toxilus, liow are you ? Tox. How now ! — pimping 
filth mixed up with mud ! How now ! — public dung-heap ! 
dirty, dishonest, lawless, enticer, disgrace to the public ; you 
hawk after money, greedy and envious ; you impudent, 
rapacious, craving fellow (in three hundred lines no person 
could run through your villanies), will you take the money ? 
{Holding out the purse) Take the money, will you, shame- 
less fellow. Take hold of the money, will you. Are you 
going to take the money, then ? Can I make you take the 
mojiey, filth ? {Keeps moving it away) You didn’t suppose 
that I should have had so much money — you, who didn’t 
venture to trust me at all except upon oath F 

Dor. Do let me recover breath, so as to give you an 
answer. Fellow^, dregs of the populace, you stable for she- 
slaves, you liberator of harlots, you surface for the lash, you 
w'earer-out of the fetters, you citizen of the treadmill, you 

Homer, who, .(Elian informs us, was said to have given his “ Cyprian poems’' as 
a portion to his daughter. 

* Marry a beggar crew)— Ver. 397. As being sure of always Deing above want 
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slave everlastingly, you gormandizer, glutton, pilferer, run- 
away, give me the money, will you. Give me the money^ 
impudence. Can I get the money out of you? Give me 
tlie money, I say. Why don’t vou give me the money? 
Are you ashamed of nothing? You impersonation of sla- 
very, a Procurer is asking money of you for the liberation 
of your mistress, so that all may hear it. 

Tox. Troth now, prithee, do hold your tongue. For sure 
your voice is in first-rate strength. 

Don. I’ve got a tongue made for returning a compliment. 
Salt is provided for me at the same price as for yourself; 
Unless this tongue protects me, it shall never lick a bit of 
salt. 

Tox. I’ll cease to be angry now. It was for this I blamed 
you, because you refused to trust me for the money. 

Dor. ’Twas a wonder, indeed^ that I didn’t trust you, that 
you might do the same to me that some of the bankers doh 
When you’ve entrusted them with anything, they imme- 
diately run more quickly away from the Forum than a 
hare, wlien, at the games^, he’.s let out of the entrance of 
his cage. 

Tox. {liolding out the moneg). Take this, will you. 

Dor. Why don’t you give it then ? 

Tox. {giving it). There will be here six hundred di- 
drachms, full weight and counted ; cause the damsel to be 
set at liberty, and bring her out here forthwith. 

Dor. I’ll have her here this moment. I’ faith, I don’t 
know to whom now to give this money to be tested’h 

Tox. Perhaps you are afraid to entrust it to any one’s 
hands ? Dob. Strange if I wasn’t. More quickly, now-a- 

* Some, of the hankers ao) — Ver. 435. As to the character of the “ arj^entarii,*' 
or “ bunkers,” at Home at this period, see the Curculio, 1. 373, and the Pseu- 
doius, I. 296, and the Notes to those passages, 

3 W/ieit, at thegames)^\iiTAKi. He probably alludes to the games in the Circus, 
at the Floralia, or Festival of Flora, when bares and deer vrere hunted. See the 
Fasti of Ovid, B. 5, 1. 372. These animals were sometimes brought in nets, and 
sometimes in cages, the “ porta,” or “ door,” of which is here mentioned Pro- 
bably, one reason for hunting the hare was the fact that it is destructive to 
flowe.'s (especially pinks and carnations), which were under the tutelage of 
Flora. 

* To he iested^^Ver, 441. The “argentarn” were licensed to be “ probatorcf^* 
“ Iriers” or “ assayers” of the goodness of the coin in circulation. 
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day a, do bankers abscond from the Porum, than a wheel spina 
round in a race. 

Tox. {pointing). Do you go that way, through the alleys, 
the back way to the Eorum^ ; let this damsel pass through 
the same way to our house, through the garden. 

Dok. I’ll have her here this moment. 

Tox. But not in public view. Doe. Very discreet. 

Tox. To-morrow she must go to return thanks^. 

Doe. 1’ faith, just so indeed. 

Tox. While you’ve been loitering, you might have got 
baiik. {Exit Doedalus ; Toxilus goes into the house.) 

Act IV. — Scene I, 

Enter Toxilus. 

Tox. {to himself,). If you give attention to any matter 
with steadiness or with good management, that same is wont 
properly to thrive to your satisfaction. And, by my faith, 
pretty nearly according as each man gives attention to his 
business, in the same manner do the results^ finally ensure 
him success. If he is knavish or a rogue, the business turns 
out badly which he has commenced ; but if he uses good 
management, it results profitably. Cleverly and skilfully 
did I commence upon this business; for that reason do I 
trust that it w ill turn out well for me. Now, I’ll this day 
have the Procurer so hampered, that he shan’t know himself 
which way to extricate himself. {Goes to the door.) Saga- 

* Back way to the Forum) — Ver, 445. Dorclalus is to go through his housf 
(which adjoins that of the master of Toxilu.s) to tlie Forum, for the purpose W 
procuring tlie manumission of Lemnisekne from the Prsetor, wiio sits in court 
there. The rea.son for his being advised by Toxilus to go the back way probably 
is, that he does not wish, by their walking in the main street, to attract attentior 
to the fact that he has purchased her freedom. The Procurer, too, having tc 
carry the money to the assayers, probably would not like to attract too much 
attention to his precious burden. As they are to come back the same way, Lem- 
niselene is to enter the house where Toxilus lives at the back entrance, which ac- 
counts for her coming thence, in the Fifth, Act, without having appeared on the 
stage since she went back, after speaking with Sophoclidisca, into tlie house ol 
Dordalus. 

* Go to return thankt)—y er. 448. It was the custom solemnly to return thanks 
to the Deities on liberation from servitude. 

* The Ver. 453. Pottprincipia ” Literally, the continuance of a 

thing after it is once begun.’* 
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ristio, hallo ! Come forth, and bring out the yc ung woman, 
and that letter which I sealed for you, which you brought 
me all the way from Persia, from my master. 

Scene II. — Enter Sagaristio and the Daughter of Sa- 

TURio,yrow the house^ each dressed in Persian costume. 

Sag. Have I delayed at all ? 

Tox. Bravo ! bravo ! dressed out in splendid style. {To 
Sagaristio.) The tiara^ does finely set off your dress. 
Then, too, how beautifully does the slipper become this 
stranger damsel ! But are you thoroughly up in your parts ? 

Sag. Tragedians and Comedians have never been up so w ell. 

Tox. Troth, you are giving me kind assistance. Come, 
be off that way {'pointing), to a distance out of sight, and 
hold your tongue. When you see me conversing with the 
Procurer, that will be the time to accost us ; now^ be off, you, 
—away with you. (Sagaristio and the Damsel go aside, 
out of sight) 

Scene III. — Enter Dordalus. 

Dor. {to himself). The man to w^hom the Deities are pro- 
pitious, in his w^ay they throw some profit. For I this 
day have made a saving of tW'O loaves daily ; this way, she 
wiio this day was my slave is now* her ow n ; by liis cash he 
has prevailed ; this day then she’ll be dining at tlie expense 
of another, she’ll be tasting nothing of mine. Am I not a 
worthy man, am I not a courteous citizen, who this day have 
made the extensive state of Attica still larger, and increased 
it by a female citizen ? But how* obliging have I been 
to-day ! To how many have I given credit, and have from no 
person taken surety ; so readily did I give credit to all : and 
I don’t fear that oi those w^hom I’ve trusted to-day any one 
will forswear himself against me upon trial. I wish from 
this day forth to be honest — a thing that never will be and 
never was. 

Tox. {apart). This fellow, this very day, by clever contri- 
vances, I’ll catch in a springe ; and so the snare is cunningly 

* The tiara) — Ver. 465. The “ tiiira” was a head-dress with a large high crown, 
which covered the ears, and was worn especially by the Armenians, Parthians, 
and Persians. The King of Persia wore an erect “ tiara,” while that of his sub- 
iects was soft and flexible, falling on one side. 
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laid for him; I’il accost the fellow. (Aloud,) Wliat are 
you about ? Don. Giving credit. 

Tox. Whence do you betake yourself, Dordalus ? 

Dor. I’m going to give you credit^. 

Tox. May tlie Gods grant whatever you may desire. 
How now, have you given the damsel her liberty by this ? 

Dor. I’m going to give you credit, i’ faith, I’m going to 
give you credit, I repeat. 

Tox. Are you now increased in number by one freed- 
woman ? Dor. Ton worry me to death. Why, I tell you 
that I’ll give you credit. 

Tox. Tell me in sober truth, is she now at liberty ? 

Dor. Go, go to the Forum, to the Praetor® ; make all en- 
quiries, since you don’t choose to give me credit. She is at 
liberty, I say. Do you hear me at all ? 

Tox. May all the Deities bless you then. And never 
from this time forward, will I wish to you or yours what 
you don’t wish. 

Dor. Be off : don’t be swearing that, I quite believe you. 

Tox. Where is your freed-woman now ? 

Dor. At your house. 

Tox. Do you say so ? Is she at our house ? 

Dor. I do say so, I tell you; she is at your house, I say. 

Tox. So may the Deities favour me, for this thing many 
blessings from me are in store for you: for there’s a certain 
matter, which I refrained from mentioning to you ; now I’ll 
disclose it, and from it you can make a very large profit. 
I’ll give you cause to remember me so long as you exist. 

Dor. My ears are wanting some kind deeds by way of 
assistance to these kind words. 

Tox. It’s only your deserts, that I should do as you de- 
serve. And that you may know that I will do so, take this 
letter (showing him a letter) ; read it over. 

* To (jive you credit) — Ver, 484. He probably says this satirically, as Toxilus 
has really paid him the money. If so, we must suppose that his soliloquy is 
spoken in a bantering manner, on the absurdity of trusting people. Perhaps he 
has been just requested at the Forum to give credit to some intended customers. 
It is not improbable that a portion of this Play is lost here, or that it is in a very 
corrupt state. 

* To thA Proetor) — Ver. 488. Who has just manumitted the damsel, by his 
lictor laying upon her the “ vindicta,” or “ festuca,’^ the rod of liberty,” and 
then registering her name. 
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Doe. What has this got to do with me ? 

Tox. Why yes, it bears reference to yourself, and it does 
relate to you. But it has just now been brought me froih 
Persia, from my master. 

Doe. When ? Tox. Not long since. 

Doe. What does it say ? 

Tox. Make enquiry of its own self: it will tell you itself. 

Doe. Give it me, then. {Taking it from Toxilxjs.) 

Tox. But read it aloud. 

Doe. Be silent w'hile I read it over. 

Tox. I’ll not utter a word. 

Doe. (I'eading). Timarchides sends health to Toxilus 
and all the family. If you are well, I am glad ; I am quite 
w^ell, and carrying on my business, and am making money ; 
and I am not able to return home for these eight months, 
for there is some business which detains me here ; the Per- 
sians have taken Chrysopolis^, a city of Arabia, full of good 
things, and an ancient town ; there the booty is being col- 
lected, that a public auction may be made; this matter 
causes me to be absent from home. I wish attention and 
hospitality to be shown to the person who brings this letter 
to you. Attend to what he wants ; for at his own house at 
home he has shown me the greatest attentions.” What has 
it to do with me or my welfare, what matters the Persians 
are about, or what your master is doing f 

Tox. Hold your tongue, silly babbler ; you don’t know 
what blessing awaits you. It’s in vain that Portune is ready 
to liglit for you her torch that leads to profit. 

Doe. AVhat Fortune is this that leads to profit ? 

Tox. {pointing to the letter). Ask that which knows: I 
know about as much as yourself, except that I was the 
first to read it through. But as you’ve begun, learn the 
matter from the letter. 

Doe. You counsel me aright. Keep silence. 

Tox. Now you’ll come to that which does relate to your 
interest. 

Doe. {reading on). “ The person that brings this letter, 
has taken with him a well-bred female of engaging 
charms, who has been stolen, arid brought from the in- 

* Chry^ypoUs) — Ver. 515. Chrysopolis (Golden City) would have peculiar 
(iiarms tu: the ear of Dordalos; of course there was no such place iu reality* 
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most parts of Arabia ; I wish you to take charge of her that 
she may be sold there; but he who makes purcliase of 
her, must buy her at his own risk; nobody will promise 
or give a warranty. Take you care that he receives money 
full weight and counted. Pay attention to this, and give 
attention that the stranger is attended to. Parewell.” 

Tox. What then ? After you have read over what has 
been committed to the wax, do you believe me now ? 

Bor. Where now is this stranger that brought this let- 
ter ? Tox. HeTl be here just now, I believe ; he has sent 
for her from the ship. 

Dor. I don’t want any lawsuits or quirks at all. Why 
should I be laying out so much money at such a distance ? 
Unless I get her on warranty, what need have I of this 
purchase ? 

Tox. Will you, or will you not, hold your tongue ? I never 
did believe you to be such a blockhead. What are you afraid 

Dor. I’ faith, I really am afraid ; I’ve experienced it now 
so many times, and it will not befall me without having 
already experienced it, to be getting stuck in such a quag- 
mire. 

Tox. There seems to be no risk. 

Dor. I know that ; but I’m afraid about myself, 

Tox. It matters nothing whatever to me, so far as I’m 
concerned ; it’s for your sake I mentioned it, that I might at 
the earliest moment give you an opportunity of advanta- 
geously purchasing her. 

Dor. I return you thanks ; but it’s a nicer thing for you 
to become wise through others, than for others through 
yourself. 

Tox. Surely no person can follow after her from the in- 
most parts of Arabia. Will you make purchase of her, then ? 

Dor. Only let me see the commodity. 

Tox. You say what’s fair. But look, most a propos, the 
stranger is coming himself, w^ho brought this letter hither. 

Dor. (pointing down the side-scene). Is that he P 

Tox. That’s he. Dob. And is that the girl that was 
stolen ? 

Tox. I know just about as well as yourself, except that 1 
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have seen her. Upon my faith, she certainly is genteel look- 
ing, whoever she is. 

Doe. Faith, she has pretty regular features. 

Tox. {aside). With what contempt the hang-d()g does 
speak of her, {To Doedalus.) Let’s examine her beauty in 
silence. 

Doe. I approve of your advice. {They stand aside,) 

Scene IV. — Enter Sagaeistio and the Datjghtee of 
Satueio, dressed as Peesians. 

Sag. Doesn’t Athens seem to you a rich and opulent 
place ? 

Datj. I’ve seen the appearance of the city ; the customs 
of the people I’ve observed but little of. 

Tox. {apart) . At the very outset has she forborne to make 
a wise remark. 

Doe. {apart), I cannot by her very first words form an 
estimate of her wisdom. 

Sag, What as to that which you have seen ? How does 
the city seem fortified to you, with its wall ? 

Dau. If the inhabitants have good morals, I think it’s pro- 
perly fortified. If Perfidiousness, and Peculation, and Avarice 
are exiled from the city, Envy in the fourth place. Ambition 
in the fifth, Scandal in the sixth, Perjury in the seventh. 

Tox. {apart), Bravo ! 

Daxj. Idleness in the eighth, Injustice in the niiith. Immo- 
rality, which is the very worst in its attack, in the tenth. If 
these things shall not be away from it, a wall a hundred-fold 
were too little for preserving its interests. 

Tox. {apart). What say you ? Doe. {apart), Wliat do you 
mean ? 

Tox. {apart). You are among those ten companions; you 
must depart in banishment from here. 

Doe. {apart). Why so? Tox. {apart). Because you are 
perjured. 

Doe. {apart), Eeally she has spoken not without some 
cleverness. 

Tox. {apart). That’s to your advantage, I say; you buy 

her. 
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Doe. {apart). Upon my faith, the more I look at her, the 
more she pleases me. 

Tox. {apart). If you do buy her, immortal Gods, no other 
Procurer will be more wealthy than yourself ; at your will 
you^ll be turning people out of their estates ayid houseliolds ; 
you’ll be transacting business with meU of the highest rank ; 
they’ll be longing for your favour; they’ll be coming to make 
merry at your house. 

Doe. {apart). But I shan’t allow them to be admitted. 

Tox. {apart). But then at night they’ll be singing^ before 
your threshold, and be burning down your door ; do you at 
once order your house to be fastened with a door of iron^, 
change for a house of iron, fix in thresholds of iron, a bar of 
iron and a ring ; if you don’t prove sparing of the iron, do 
you order thick fetters of iron to be rivetted upon yourself. 

Doe. {apart). Away to utter perdition ! Tox. {pushiut/ 
him). Go then, make purchase of her, and follow my advice. 

Doe. {apart). Only let me know” how much he asks for 
her. 

Tox. {apart). Should you like me to call him here ? 

Doe. {apart). I’ll go to him. 

Tox. {accosting him). How fare you, guest ? 

Sao. I’m come ; I’ve brought her {pointing to the Dam- 
sel), as I just now said I would. For yesterdjiy at night the 
ship arrived in harbour: I want her to be sold, if she can ; 
if she cannot, I intend to go away from here as soon as I can. 

Doe. Greetings to you, young man. Sag. If indeed I 
shall dispose of her at her ow n price 

Tox. {pointing to Dordalus). Why, you’ll either sell 
her handsomely with him for your purchaser, or you can to 
no one. 

Sag. Are you a friend of his ? Tox. In the same measure 
as all the Divinities who inhabit the heavens. 

Doe. Then you are an assured enemy to me ; for to the 
race of procurers no God was ever so kind as to prove pro- 
pitious. 

^Theynibesinging)-^Yev. m7. “ Occento ” seems to have a twofold meaning 
—“to sing to” or “serenade,” or “to sing against,” “to defame in abusive 
aongs.” Perhaps the latter is the meaning in the present passage. 

* WUh a door of iron) — Ver. 578. De I’CEuvre suggests that Plautus herf 
alludes to the story of Jupiter and Danae. 
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Sag. Attend to the business in hand. Have you any 
need to purchase her ? 

Dor. If you have need for her to be sold, I, too, have need 
to purchase her ; if you have no sudden occasion to sell^^u^i 
in the same degree have I to huy. 

Sag. State a sum ; name a price. Dor. The commodity 
is your own ; it’s for you to name a sum. 

Tox. {to Sagaristio). He asks what’s right. 

Sag. Do you wish to buy at a bargain ? 

Dor. Do you wish to sell at a handsome profit ? 

Tox. I’ faith, I’m sure that both of you would like to do so. 

X)oR. Come, boldly name your price. 

Sag. I tell you beforehand ; no one will dispose of her to 
you on warranty. Do you so understand it, then ? 

Dor. I understand it. Declare what’s the lowest price at 
which you’ll offer her, for which she may be taken hy the 
purchaser. 

Tox. Hold your tongue, hold your tongue. Heally, upon 
my faith, voii are a very simple man, with your childish ways. 

*Dor. Why so ? ^ 

Tox. Why because I wish you first to make enquiries 
)f the damsel which relate to your interest. 

Dor. And really, upon my faith, you’ve given me no bad 
advice. Look at that, will you. I, an experienced Procurer, 
had almost fallen into the pit, if you had not been here. How 
important a point it is to have a person your friend at hand 
when you are about anything. 

Tox. I want you to make enquiry of lievy of what family 
or in what country she was born, or of what parents, so that 
you mayn’t say that you’ve bought her at hazard by my 
persuasion or suggestion. 

Dor. On the contrary, I approve of your counsel, I tell you. 

Tox. {to Sagaristio). Unless it’s troublesome, he’s de- 
sirous to make a few enquiries of her. 

Sag. By all means ; at his own pleasure. 

Tox. {to Dordalus). Why do you delay ? Go to him 
yourself; and do you yourself ask him as well, that you 
may be allowed to make such enquiries as you please ; 
although he has told me that he gives permission to do 
BO of her, still I had rather that you yourself should go to 
Aim, that he mayn’t be holding you in contempt. 
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Dob. You give me very proper advice. (Accosting Saga- 
BiSTio.) Stranger, I should like to ask some questions of 
her. {Fointing to the Young Woman.) 

Sag. From earth to heaven, whatever you like. 

Dob. Just bid her to step this way to me. 

Sag. {to the Young Woman). Go you, then, and humour 
him. {To Dobdalus.) Make enquiry, question her, just as 
you please. 

Tox. {to Dobdalus). Well, wclU, get on then; make 
your preparations. {Aside to the Young Woman.) Take 
you care to commence with a good omen. 

Dau. The auspices are favourable. 

Tox. {Aside to the Young Woman). Hold your tongue. 
( To Dobdalus.) Step you aside here ; I will now conduct her 
to you. 

Dob. Do what you think is most for my interest. 

Tox. {to the Young Woman, who advances with him). 
Follow me. (Ib Dobdalus.) I’ve brought her, if you are 
ivishful to make any enquiries of her. 

Dob. But I want you to be present. 

Tox. I cannot do otherwise than pay attention to this 
stranger {pointing to Sagabistio), whom my master bade 
me show courtesy to. What if he doesn’t choose that I should 
be present together with you ? 

Sag. Yes, but do come. 

Tox. {to Dobdalus). I’ll lend you my assistance, then. 

Dob. You’re lending it yourself as well when you are 
assisting your friend. 

Tox. Examine her. {Aside to the Young Woman.) 
Hark you, be on your guard. 

Dau. {aside). Enough has been said to me, {Aloud,) 
Although I am a slave, I know my duty, so that whatever he 
asks I’ll tell the truth as I have heard it. 

Tox. {pointing to Dobdalus). Young woman, this is an 
honorable man. Dau. I believe you. 

Tox. You’ll not be long in servitude with him. 

Dau. I’ faith, and so I trust, if my parents do their duty. 

Doe. I do not wish you to be surprised, if we make en- 
quiries of you about either your country or your parents. 

' Wdly well) — Ver. 614. In Weise’s Edition these words are gi^en to Ssga- 
ristio, but they seem better in the mouth of Toxilus, 

VOL. II. U 
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Daf. "VVlij should I be surprised at that, my dear sir r My 
state of servitude has forbiaden me to be surprised at any 
misfortune of my own. 

Tox. {aside). May the Gods confound her! so cunning 
and crafty is she. She has got shrewd sense : how readily 
she does say what’s needed. 

Dob. What’s your name ? 

Tox. {aside). Now I’m afraid she’ll be tripping. 

Dau. My name was Lucris^ in my own country. 

Tox. The name and the omen are worth any price. Why 
don’t you make purchase of her ? {Aside.) I was greatly 
afraid that she would be tripping. She has got herself free. 

Dob. If I make purchase of you, I trust that you’U prove 
Lucris to myself as well. 

Tox. If you do make purchase of her, never, on my word, 
do I think that she’ll remain your slave throughout the 
month. 

Dob. And so indeed I’d hope, i’ faith. 

Tox. That what you wish may come to pass, employ your 
own energies. {Aside.) In nothing even as yet has she made 
a slip. 

Doe. Where were you bom ? 

Daf. According to what my mother told me, in the kitchen*, 
in a comer on the left hand. 

Tox. {to Dobdalfs). This woman will prove a lucky 
Courtesan for you ; she has been born in a warm spot, where 
full oft there is an abundance of all good things. {Aside.) 
The Procurer was taken in when he asked where she was 
born. She has played him off nicely. 

Doe. But I ask of you, what is your country ? 

Daf. What should be mine but that where I now am ? 

Doe. But this I’m asking, what was ? 

Daf. Everything that was, do I consider as nothing, since 
it was, and is not now. Just like a man when he has breathed 
lorth his spirit ; why enquire of him who he was ? 

* Was Lucris)— ‘Ver. 633. He is enchanted with her name of Lucris, because 
It so closely resembles “ lucrum,” “ profit ” or “ gain.” 

® In the kitchen) — Ver. 637, This is the first of her evif.icns of a direct answer 
to Doi vlalus. The cleverness of all of them is admiral e, and shows a wish. If 
possible, to save her conscience in the awkward position iz which she has bees 
cAkced by the gluttony of her father* 
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Tox. {aside^. So may the Deities kindly favour me, right 
cleverly. And yet I really do pity her. 

Dor. But still, young woman, come, tell me at once which 
is your country ? Why are you silent ? 

Datj. For my part, I really am telling you my country. 
Since Fm in servitude here, this is my country. 

Tox. Do cease now making enquiries about that. Don’t 
you see that she’s unwilling to declare, lest you should recall 
to her the remembrance of her misfortunes ? 

Dor. What’s the matter ? Is your father in captivity ? 

Dau. Not in captivity ; but what he had, he has lust. 

Tox. She will prove to be born of a good family; she 
knows how to say nothing but the truth. 

Dor. Who was he ? Tell me his name ? 

Dau. Why should I tell of him, wretched man, who he 
was ? For the present ’twere proper for him to be called 
Miserable, and me Miserable. 

Dor. What kind of a person was he considered by the 
public ? 

Dau. Not a person more acceptable ; slaves and free 
persons all liked him. 

Tox. You do speak of a miserable man, inasmuch as he’s 
almost lost himself, and has lost his friends. 

Dor. I shall purchase her, I think. 

Tox. What, still ‘‘ I think ?” 

Dor. I imagine that she’s of a noble family. 

Tox. You’ll make riches by her. 

Dor. May the Gods grant it so. 

Tox. Do you only buy her. 

Dau. Now this 1 tell you ; my father will be here di- 
rectly, when he knows that I’ve been sold, and will ransom 
me thus separated him. 

Tox. What say you now ? Dor. What’s the matter ? 

Tox. Do you hear what she says ? 

Dau. For although his fortunes are broken, he still has 
friends. {Pretends to cry.) 

Dor. Don’t weep, please ; you’ll soon be at liberty, if — 
you have sweethearts enough^. Would you like to belong to 
me ? 

* Have sweetlheartt enough) — Ver. 662. This is n somewhat modified transia- 
tion of the passage. The Procurer uses a brutal expression, which well telita 
ais character. 

V 2 
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Daf. So long, indeed, as I don’t belong to you too long, 
I’d like. 

Tox. How well she does keep in mind her liberty. She’ll 
be producing you fine hauls. About it, if you are about it. I’ll 
go back to him. {To the Younq Woman.) Do you follow me. 
\To Sagaristio.) I’ve brought her back to you. 

Dor. Young man, are you disposed to sell her ? 

Sag. I’d like it, rather than lose her. 

Dob. Do you compress it then into a few words ; state the 
price at which she’s offered. 

Sag. I’ll do so, as I see you wish it. Take her for a 
liundred minsB. 

Dor. That’s too much. Sag. For eighty. 

Dor. That’s too much. 

Sag. There can’t a didrachm be abated from the price 
whicli I shall now name. 

Dor. What is it, then ? Speak out at once and name it. 

Sag. At your own risk, she’s offered at sixty minaB. 

Dor. Toxilus, what am I to do ? 

Tox. {aside to Dordalus). The Grods and Goddesses are 
pursuing you with their vengeance, you rogue, for not making 
haste to purchase her. 

Dor. Take them, then, 

Tox. Well done, you have got a rich prize ! Be off, and 
fetch the money out here. On my faith, she’s not dear at 
three hundred minaB. 

Sag. Hark you, for her clothing there’ll be ten minsB 
added to this as well. 

Dor. Yes, be deducted, not added. 

Tox. Do hold your tongue, will you ; don’t you see that 
lie’s seeking an excuse to have the bargain broken ? Why 
don’t you be oft’ and fetch the money ? 

Dor. {to Toxilus, as he is going). Hark you, do you keep 
an eye upon him. 

Tox. Why don’t you then go in ? 

Dob. I’ll go and fetch the money. {Goes into his house,) 

Scene V. — The Daughter of Satueio, Toxilus, and 
Sagaristio. 

Tox. Upon my word, young lady, you have given us praise- 
worthy aid, good, and wise, and sensible. 
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Datt. If for good persons anything good is done, the same 
is wont to be both important and pleasing. 

Tox. Do you hear, you Persian, when you’ve got the 
money of him, do you pretend as though you are going 
straight to the ship. 

Sag. Don’t teach me. 

Tox. Betake yourself back again to our house, that way 
{jpointinfi) down the lane through the garden. 

Sag. You are naming what’s intended to be done. 

Tox. But don’t you at once be changing your quarters 
with the money, I recommend you. 

Sag. What’s worthy of yourself, do you take to be worthy 
of me ? 

Tox. Hold your tongue ; lower your voice ; the spoil is 
coming out of doors. 

ScEXE VI. — Be-enter DoiiDALUS,/ro^;i his house^ with a hag 
of money. 

Dor. Sixty minac of assayed silver are here {pointing at 
the hag), less two didrachms. 

Sag. What’s the meaning of those didrachms ? 

Dor. To pay for this bag, or else to cause it to come home 
again. 

Sag. Lest you mightn’t be enough of a Procurer, did you 
fear, wretched, filthy, avaricious creature.^ that you might 
lose your bag ? 

Tox. Pray, let him alone ; since he is a Procurer, he isn’t 
doing anything surprising. 

Dor. I’ve judged from omens that I should make some 
profit to-day ; nothing is of value so small to me, but that 
I grudge to lose it. Come, take this, will you ? {Holds out 
the hag to Sagaristio.) 

Sag. Place it around my neck, if it is not too much 
trouble. 

Dor. Certainly, it shall be done. {Hangs it round his nech^ 

Sag. Is there anything else that you wish with me ? 

Tox. Why are you in such haste ? 

Sag. My business is of that nature ; the letters that have 
been entrusted me, I want to deliver ; and I’ve heard that 
my twin-brother’s a slave here ; I wish to be ofiT to geek him 
out, and redeem him. 
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Tox. And, i’ faith, you’ve not badly put me in mind of it ; 
I think that I’ve seen here one very like you in figure, of 
just the same size. 

vSao. Why, it must surely be my brother^. 

Dor. But we’d like to know what your name is. 

Tox. What does it matter to us to know ? 

Sag. Listen then, that you may know ; my name is Lying- 
speakerus^, Virgin-seller-onides, Trifle-great-talker-ides, Sil- 
ver-screwer-outides, Thee-worthy-to-talk-to-ides, Wheedler- 
oiit-of-coin-ides, Wliat-he-has-once-got-hold-of-ides, Never- 
again-part-witli-it-ides. 

Dor. Dear me ; upon my faith, this name of yours is 
WTitten in many ways. 

Sag. Such is the w^ay with the Persians; vre have long 
names of many words twisted together. Do you wish for 
anything else ? 

Dor. Farewell! 

Sag. And you farewell ; for my mind’s aboard ship already. 

Dor. You’d better have gone to-morrow, and dined here 
to-day. (Sagaristio is going.) Farewell ! 

{Exit Sagaristio. 

Scene VII. — Toxilus, Dordalus, and the Daughter of 
Saturio. 

Tox. Since that fellow’s gone, I may say here whatever 
I please. Tliis day has assuredly shone a gainful one for 
you; for you’ve not been buying her, but making a clear 
profit of her. 

Dor. lie indeed quite understands what lie has been about, 

* Be viy brother^ — Vcr. 705. S.jgariatio is .afraid tliat Dordalus may remember 
having seen him before about the city, and he artfully preoccupies the ground, 
by saying tliat he is searching for his twin-brother, whom he has lost. 

* Lying-speakerus) — Ver. 709. He here uses an assemblage of long wordi 
made for the occasion, and coined out of Latin and Greek, hashed up together 
whicli, however, contain in themselves an account of the part which he is thej 
acting towirds the Procurer. The lines in the original are as follows : 

Vaniloquidorus, Virginisvendonides, 

Nugipolyloquides, Argentiexterebronides, 

Tedigniloquides, Nummorumexpalponides, 

Quodseme arripides, NuiiquampoBteareddidei. 
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in having sold me a stolen woman at my own risk ; he has 
got the money, and taken himself off. How do I know now 
whether she mayn’t be claimed at once P Whither am I to 
follow him ? To the Persians, nonsense. 

Tox. I imagined that my services would be a cause for 
thankfulness with you. 

Dor. Why, yea, indeed, I do return you thanks, Toxilus, 
for I found that 5'ou zealously gave me your assistance. 

Tox, What, I, to you ? 

Dor. In seriousness, yes. By-the-bye, I forgot just now U 
give some directions in-doors, which 1 intended to be givea 
Do keep watch on her. {^Pointing to the youKO Woman.) 

Tox. She’s all safe, for certain (Dordalus goes into his 
house.) 

Dau. My father’s delaying now. 

Tox. What, if I put him in mind ? 

Datj. It’s full time. 

Tox. {going to the side of the stage^ and calling aloud). 
Hallo! Saturio, come forward; now’s the opportunity for 
taking vengeance on the enemy. 

Enter Saturio. 

SaHt: See, here I am. Have I delayed at all? 

Tox. Well, go you off there at a distance out of sight; 
keep silence. When you see me talking to the Procurer, do 
you then make a row. 

Sat. a word’s enough to the wise. {He withdraws out of 
sight.) 

Scene VIII. — Enter Dordalus, /’row his house, with a whig) 
in his hand. 

Dor. On coming into the house, I lashed them all with 
the whip ; my house and furniture are in such a dirty state. 

Tox. Are you returned at last ? 

Dor. I’m returned. 

Tox. Assuredly, I have this day done you many services. 

Dor. I confess it ; I give you thanks. 

Tox. Do you want anything else with me ? 

Dor. That happiness may attend you. 

Tox. I’ faith, all that indeed I shall surely enjoy at home 
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now ; for I shall now go take my place at talle with your 
freed-woinan. You, when I’m gone 

Doe. Why don’t you hold your tongue ? I know what it 
is you want. (Toxilus goes into the house,) 

Scene IX. — Enter Satueio, in a seeming rage. 

Sat. If I don’t prove the destruction of that fellow 

Doe. I’m undone. 

Sat. And most luckily there he is, himself, before the door. 

Dau. {running towards him). Most welcome, my dear 
father. ( She embraces him) 

Sat. Welcome, iny child. 

Dob. {aside). That Persian has utterly ruined me ! 

Dau. {to Doedalus). This is my father. 

Dob. Ha ! — wliat ? — father ? I’m utterly undone ! Why 
then, in my misery, do I delay to bewail my sixty minae ? 

Sat. By my faith, you scoundrel. I’ll give you cause to 
bewail your own self as well. Doe. I’m undone 1 

Sat. Come, walk before a magistrate, Procurer. 

Doe. Why do you summon me before a magistrate ? 

Sat. I’ll tell you there, before the Prastor. But before 
the magistrate I summon you. 

Doe. Don’t you summon^ a witness? 

Sat. What, for your sake, hangdog, am I to be touching 
the ear of any being that’s free — gou, who are here trading 
in persons, free citizens ? 

Doe. Let me but speak Sat. I won’t. 

Doe. Hear me. Sat, I’m deaf. Walk on — follow me 
this way {dragging him), you villanous mouser after maidens ! 
Pollow after me this way, my daughter, to the Prjetor. 

Dau. I’ll follow. {Ecdt Satueio, dragging Doedalus, 
his following.) 

Act V. — Scene 1. 

Enter Toxilus, from the house, 

Tox. {to himself). The foe subdued, the citizens safe, the 
state in tranquillity, peace fully ratified, the war finished, our 

’ Don't you summon) — Ver. 753. See the Notes to the Curculio, 1. 621. A 
slave, or a person of infamous character, might be dragged Vy force, when sum- 
moned to appear before the Praetor, 
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alFairs prospering, tne army and the garrisons untouched ; 
inasmuch, Jupiter, and all you other Deities potent in the 
heavens, you have kindly aided us, for that reason do I return 
and give you thanks ; because I have been fully revenged 
upon my foe. Now, for this reason, among my partners will 
I divide and allot the spoil. {To the Slaves in the home, 
who obey his orders.) Come out of doors ; here, before the 
entrance and the door, 1 wish to entertain my commates 
with hospitality. Lay down the couches here; place here 
the things that are usual. Here am I determined that my 
eagle^ shall be first pitched ; from which spot I’ll cause all to 
become merry, joyous, and delighted, by the aid of whom 
those things which I wished to be effected have been ren- 
dered for me easy to be done ; for worthless is the man who 
knows how to receive a kindness, and knows not how to 
return it. 

JEnter Lemniselene, Sagaristio, and PiEGNiUM,/r{?w the 
house. 

Lem. My Toxilus, why am I without you ? And why are 
you without me ? 

Tox. Come then, my own one, approach me, and embrace 
me, please. Lem, Indeed I will. {Embraces him.) 

Tox. O, nothing is there more sweet than this. But, 
there’s a dear, apple of my eye, why don’t we at once betake 
us to the couches ? 

Lem. Everything that you wish, the same do I desire. 

Tox. It’s mutual. Come, come — come then. You, Saga- 
ristio, recline in the upper place. 

Sag. I don’t at all care for it. Give me but equal shares 
in what I’ve earned. Tox. All in good time. 

Sag. For me that “ good time” is too late. 

Tox. Attend to the matter in hand. Take your place ; 
this delightful day let’s keep as a joyous birthday of mine, 
{To the Slaves.) Bring water for our hands ; arrange the 
table. {The Slaves obey, and the Guests take their places.) 
To you, blooming one {addressing Lemniselene), I give 
this blooming wreath. {Places a garland on her head.) You 
shall be our governess here. Come, lad, commence these 

» Thai my eagle) — Ver. 765. He looks upon himself as a general who has h*d 
his troops to victory; and alludes to the eagles or standards of the Roman army, 
which were entrusted to the Primipilae# or first Centurion of the Leg'ou 
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games fron the top with a round of seven cups. Bestir 
your hands ; make haste. PsBgnium, you are slow in giving 
me the cups ; really, do give them. Here’s luck to me, luck 
to you, luck to my mistress, luck to us all. This much 
wisned-for day has been sent me by the Grods this day, inas- 
much as I am allowed to embrace you a free woman. {Ke 
drinks.) 

Lem. By your own agency it was effected. (Giving him 
the cup.) This cup my hand presents to you, as it becomes 
a mistress to her love. 

Tox. Give it me. Lem. Take it. ( Gives him the cup.) 

Tox. Here’s luck to him who envies me, and to him who 
rejoices in this joy. (^Drinks.) 


Scene II. — Enter Hordalus, at a distance. 

Dor. (Jto himself). Those who are, and those who shall 
be, and those who have been, and those who are to be here- 
after, all of them I singly by far surpass, in being the most 
wretched of men alive. I’m undone, ruined quite ! This day 
lias shone upon me the most unfortunate of days ; that 
miner Toxilus has so outmanoeuvred me, and has so laid 
waste my property ! A whole cartload of silver, to my mis- 
fortune, have I upset, and lost, and have not that for which 
I did upset it. May all the Deities utterly confound that 
Persian, and all Persians, and all persons besides ! in such a 
way has Toxilus, the wretch, conjured this up against me. 
Because I didn’t trust him for the money, for that reason 
has he contrived this plan against me, — a fdlow, that, by my 
faith, if I only live. I’ll bring to torture and the fetters ; if, 
indeed, his master ever returns here, as I trust he will. 
(^Catching sight of the Bevellers.) But what is it I see ? Do 
look at that. What play is this ? By my troth, they’re 
carousing liere surely. I’ll accost them. (7/e goes up to 
them.) O wmrthy sir (to Toxilus), my greetings to you — 
you, too (to Lemniselene), mg worthy freed-wmman. 

Tox. Why surely this is Dordalus. 

Sag. Invite him, then, to come. 

Tox. (to Dordalus). Come here, if you like. (Aside.) 
Come, let’s sing his praises. (Aloud.) Dordalus, most de- 
lightful fellow, welcome, liere’s a place for you; take your 
place here (pointing to a couch). Bring water for his feet 
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(to the Slaves.) Are you going to give it, lad? (Is going 
to pat Doedalus on the shoulder) 

Dor. Don’t you, please, be touching me with a single 
finger, lest I should fell you to the ground, you villain. 

1?^G. (holding up a cup). And I this very instant will 
be striking out your eye with this tankard. 

Dor. What do you say, gallows^, you wearer-away of the 
whip ? How have you imposed upon me^ to-day ? Into 
what embarrassments have you thrown me ? H ow have I 
been baulked about the Persian ? 

Tox. You’ll be off with your abuse from here, if you are 
wise. 

Doe. (to Lemniselene). But, my worthy freed-woman, 
you knew of this, and concealed it from me. 

Lem. It’s folly for a person who can enjoy himself to turn 
to brawling in preference. ’Twere more proper lor you to 
arrange about those matters another time. 

Dor. My heart’s in flames. 

Tox, Give him a goblet, then ; put out the fire, if his 
heart’s in flames, that his head mayn’t be burnt. 

Dor. You’re making sport of me, I find. 

Tox. Would you like^ a new playfellow for you, Pa?gnium ? 
(Fointing at Dordaltjs.) But sport on as you are wont, as 
this is a place of freedom. (PiEG^^IUM struts about round 
Dordaltjs.) O rare ! you do stalk in a princely style and 
right merrily. 

PjEO. It befits me to be merry, and I’ve a longing to 
play this Procurer some pranks, since he’s deserving of it. 

Tox. As you commenced, proceed. 

Vmq. (striking him). Take that, Procurer! 

Dor. I’m undone 1 he has almost knocked me down! 

PiEO. Hey — be on your guard"^ again. (Strikes at him) 

* Gallows) — Ver. 800. “Crux.” Literally, “cross;” ia allusion to it as 
peculiarly the instrument of the punishment of slaves. 

2 Imposed upon me') — Ver. 801. “ Manus adita cst.” Literally, “ your hanu 
was gone to." This is probably an allusion to the practice of kissing the hand 
in irony to a person when he is loudly complaining of having. been imposed upon. 

2 Would you like) — Ver. 807. This passage has been somewhat modified in 
the Translation. 

^ Be on your guard) — Ver. 814. In Weise’s Edition, “servo," in this line, 
seems to be not so conformable to the sense of the passage as “ serva,” vshieh hai 
oeen adopted. 
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Dor. Sport on just as you please, whiLe your master’s 
away from here. 

{skipping around him). Don’t you see how obedient 
I am to your request ? But why, on the other hand, are 
not you obedient to my request as well, and why don't you do 
that which I advise you ? 

Dor. What’s that? 

PiEO. Do you take a stout rope for yourself, and go liaiig 
yourself. 

Dor. {shaking his stick). Take you care, will you, that you 
don’t touch me, lest I give you a heavy return with this 
walking-stick. Pteg. Make use of it ; I give you leave. 

Tox. Come, come, Pfegnium, put an end to it. 

Dor. By my faith. I’ll utterly destroy you all, 

Tox. But he, who dwells above* us, wishes you all ill, and 
will do you all ill. It’s not they that tell you so, but I. 

Tox. Come {to the Slaves), carry round the honied 
wdne^ ; give us drink in goblets quite full: it’s a long time 
now since we last drank ; we’ve been athirst too long. 

Dor. May the Gods grant that you may drink that which 
may never pass through you. 

PiEO. I cannot forbear, Procurer, from at least dancing a 
hornpipe'^ for you, which Hegea formerly composed. But 
just look if it quite pleases you. {He dances.) 

Sag. {rising). I’d like also to repeat that one which Dio- 
dorus formerly composed in Ionia. {Goes close to Dor- 

DALUS.) 

Dor. I’ll be doing you a mischief, if you arc not off! 

Sag. Still muttering, impudence ? If you provoke me, 
I’ll just now be bringing you the Persian again. 

Dor. I’ faith, I’m silenced now. Why, you are the Persian 
that has been fleecing me to the quick ! 

Tox. Hold your tongue, simpleton; this is his twin- 
brother. 

* Who dxcells above) — Ver. 826. He alludes to Jupiter, the King of Heaven. 

* The honied wine) — Ver. 828. He probably mentions “ mulsum,” because that 
was the draught with which soldiers were regaled after victory. 

* A hornpipe) — Ver. 831. “ Staticulum.” This was probably danced, the 
performer not moving from the spot ; and perhaps was soir ething similar to our 
hornpipe -iances. Of Hcilea and Diodorus, the dancing masters, no recorda 
are left 
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Don, Is it he ? Tox. Aye, and a very twin of twins. 

Doe. May the Gods and Goddesses rack both yourself 
and your twin-brother. 

Sag. Him, you mean, who has been ruining you; for I 
don’t deserve anything. 

Doe. But stiU, what he deserves, I hope that that may 
prove to your undoing. 

Tox. {to Saoaeistio). Come, if you like, let’s have some 
sport with this fellow, unless he isn’t deemed worthy of it. 

Sag. Just now it’s right. 

Lem. {aside). But it isn’t proper for me. 

Tox. {aside). For the reason, I suppose, that he made no 
difficulties when I purchased you. 

Lem. {aside). But still 

Tox. {aside), No “still.” Beware, then, of a mishap, 
will you, and obey me. It becomes you to be heedful of my 
orders ; for, i’ faith, had it not been for me and my protec- 
tion, he would before long have made a street-walker of you. 
But such are some of those who have gained their free- 
dom, unless they thwart their patron, they don’t appear 
to themselves free enough, or wise enough, or honest 
enough, unless they oppose him, unless they abuse him, 
unless they are found ungrateful to him who has been kind. 

Lem. (aside). I’ troth, your kindnesses command me to 
pay obedience to your commands. 

Tox. {aside). 1 clearly am your patron, who paid the 
money for you to that man {'pointing to Doedalus) ; in re- 
turn for that, I choose that he shall be made sport of. 

Lem. {aside). For my part. I’ll do my utmost. 

Doe. For sure, these persons are consulting to do some- 
thing, I know not what, to injure me. 

Sag. Hark you. Tox. What do you say ? 

Sag. Is this person here, Dordalus the Procurer, wffio 
deals in free women? Is this he who was formerly sl 
stalwart ? 

Doe. What means this ? (P^egniijm strikes Mm.) Oh, 
oh ! he has given me a slap in the face ! I’ll do you a mis- 
chief. {Shakes his fist at him.) 

Tox. But we have done you one, and shall do it again too. 

Doe. (PiEGNiUM pinching him). Oh, oh ! he’s pinching 
my behind. 
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PjEG. Of course ; it bas been manj a time twitched be- 
fore this. 

Dob. Are you still prating, you bit of a boy r 

Lem. {to Doedalus). My patron, do, there’s a dear, come 
in-doors to dinner. 

Dor. My lump of laziness, are you now scoffing at me ? 

Lem. What, because I invite you to enjoy yourself ? 

Doe. I don’t want to enjoy myself. 

Lem, Then don’t. 

Tox. How then ? The six hundred didrachms, how are 
th^ ? What disturbances they do cause. 

Doe. {aside). I’m utterly undone ! They understand full 
well how to return the compliment to an enemy. 

Tox. Have we now had satisfaction enough ? 

Doe. I confess it ; 1 hold up my hands^ to you. 

Tox. And, ere long, you shall be holding them beneath 
the bilboes^. Be off in-doors. 

Sag. To perdition ! 

Dob. {to the Audience). Have t}iQ^e fellows here worked 
me in too slight a degree ? {Goes into his house,) 

Tox. {calling after him). Keep in mind that you met with 
a Toiilus. ( To the Audience.) Spectators, kindly fare you 
well. The Procurer is demolished. Grrant us your applause. 

* Hold up my hands) — Ver. 860. “ Manus dare,” “ to extend the hands,” was 
a term applied to the gladiators in the Amphitheatres, who extended their 
hands for mercy, wlien they acknowledged themselves defeated. 

* Benm,th the bilboes) — Ver. 861. “ Furca.” This instrument, in shape of the 
letter V, was placed round the leck of offenders, Vid their bands tied to the 
fods of it. 



CASTNA; 

OR, THE STRATAGEM DEFEATED. 


IBramatis ^Pcrsonap. 

Stau?to, nn aged Athenian. 

CHAiiiNUs, the armour-bearer of Euthynicus, son of St.inrft 
Olympio, bailiff of Stalino. 

At.ofsiimus, a neighbour of Stalino. 

A Cook. 

Male Slaves. 

Cleostrata, wife of Stalino. 

‘’ardalisca, her maid-servant. 

!\tYRKniNA, wife of Aloesiinus. 

Tw(» Maid-servants of Cieostrata. 


Soerv. — Athens • before the uoiwa?* o* ^TAl.rHO and ALCB»Tllt?C 



THE SUBJECT. 


A SERVANT, having obtained from a woman a female infant whicn was about to 
be exposed, brings it to his mistress, Cleostrata, wlio brings it up with the 
greatest care. The child is called Casina; and when she grows iir, loth Sta- 
hno, the husband, and Euthjnicus, the son of Cleostrata, fall in love with her, 
Cleostrata, being aware of this, and favouring the passion of Kuthynicus, is 
desirous to give Casina in marriage to Cliahnus, his armour-bearer, as a covert 
metliod of putting her in the power of Jfiuthynicus. On the other hand, 
Stalino wislies her to be married to Olympio, the bailiff of his farm, as a means 
of getting her mto his own possession. It is at last arranged tliat the matter 
shall be decided by lot, which being drawn, Olympio is the winner. Cleostrata 
then resorts to a stratagem to defeather husband’s plan. With the assistance of 
Myrrhina and her own female servants, she dresses up Chalimr Tr represent 
Casina, who is taken by the bridegroom Olympio to a house in the vicinity, 
which has been secretly engaged by Stalino. The Play concludes with Olympio 
«rnd Stalino rushing out of the house in dismay, after having been soundly 
beaten bv Chalinus. Stalino implores pardon of his wife, wliicli, at the inter- 
cession of Jtlyrrhina, is granted. It Is then discovered that Casina is really 
the daughter of Alcesimus, and the Audience is informed that she ia U ho 
riven in marriage to EuthyTilccuk> 



CASIM; 

OR, THE STRATAGEM DEFEATED. 


THE ACROSTIC ARGUMENT. 

[Supposed to have been written by Priscian the Grammarian.] 

Two fellow-servants seek their fellow-servant (^Conservavi) as a wife; the o*tJ 
man prompts the one (^Alium\ his son the other. A decision by lot (Sors) 
ftivours the old man; but ho is deceived by a stratagem; and so (lia) for 
liim, in place of tlie damsel, a rascally {Neqtuirn) servant is substituted, who 
thrashes his master and the bailiff. The young man (^Adolescens) marries 
Casina, when known to be a citizen. 


THE PEOLOGUEi. 

I BID you, most worthy Spectators, welcome ; who most 
lighly esteem the Ooddess Eaith^, and Eaith esteems you. 
If I have said the truth, then give me loud applause, that 
even now, from the very beginning forward, I may know 
that you are favourably disposed towards me. Those who 
make use of aged wine, I deem to be wise ; and those as 
well, who, through choice, are the spectators of ancient Plays. 
Since antique works and words are pleasing to you, ’tis just 
that ancient Plays should in preference please you ; for the 
new Comedies which come out now-a-days are much more 
worthless than the new-coined money We, since we have 

* The Prologiie') This Prologue appears to have been written many yean, 
after the death of tlio author, and indeed bears internal marks of having been com- 
posed at a period nearer to the Augustan age than the time of Plautus. Judging, 
however, from the fourteenth Ime, there were, at the time when it was written, 
some persons still surviving who had be«i present at the original representation 
of the Play. 

* Faith') — Ver. 2. She was worshipped under the name of Fides. Further 
reference is made to her in the Aulularia, where her Temple is represented. 

* The new-coined money) — Ver. 10. He seems to refer to the circulation of 
some coin of a base or alloyed character, probably much to the annoyance of tho 
public. 
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heard the report in public, that you ardently wish for the Playa 
of Plautus, have brought forward this ancient Comedy of his^ 
which you, who are among the older ones, have formerly ap- 
proved. But I am aware that those who are among the younger 
Dries are not acquainted with it ; still, that they may make ac- 
quaintance with it, we will carefully use our best endeavours. 
When this was first represented, it surpassed all other Plays. 
I n those days there w’as the very elite of the poets, who have 
now dejiarted hence to tlie place common to all. But tJiouyli 
departed, yet do they prove of advantage to those who are still 
existing. All of you, with the greatest earnestness, 1 would 
have entreated that you’ll kindly lend attention to this our com- 
pany. Dismiss from your thoughts cares and monies due ; 
let no man stand in dread of his duns. ’Tis a holiday this — 
to the bankers a holiday has been given. ’Tis noiv a calm ; 
about the Forum these are Halcyon days^. Beasonably do 
they act : during the games^ they ask no man for money ; but 
during the games to no one do they pay. If your ears are 
disengaged, give me your attention ; 1 wish to mention to you 
the name of the Play. “ ClerumensB^” this Comedy is called 
in Greek; in Latin, “ Sortientes.” Diphilus wrote it in 
Greek, and after that, over again, Plautus with the barking 
name'^ in Latin afresh. {Fointing to the house of 

* Halcyon days) — Ver. 2C. “ Alcedonia,” “ days of calm.” This figure is de- 
rived from the circumstance that by the ancients the sea was supposed to bo 
always calm when the female kingfisher (alcedo) was sitting; and the saying 
became proverbial. Ovid, in the Metamorphoses, B. 11, speaking of Ceyx and 
Halcyon, who were changed into kingfishers, says, 1. 744 et seq.y “Nor, when 
now birds, is the conjugal tie dissolved; they couple and they become parents; 
Rnd for seven calm days, in the winter-time, does Halcyone brood upon her nest, 
floating on the sea. Then the passage of the deep is safe; Ailolus keeps the 
winds in, and restrains them from sallying forth, and secures a smooth sea for 
his descendants.” 

* During the games) — Ver. 27. The public games, or shows, at Rome, were 
represented on days that were “ nefasti,” when no law-suits were carried on, and 
no person was allowed to be arrested for debt. 

* Clerumence) — Ver. 31. The Greek word KXrjpovfxeuoi, the “lot drawers.” 
This passage is considered by some Commentators to prove that the Greek 
ot was pronounced like the Latin “ as.” 

* With the harhing name'\—\QY. 34. It is not fully ascertained whether the 
‘barking name” alludes to tnat of Plautus or of Casina; the former is, most 
piobably, the case. Indeed, Festus tells us that “ plantus” actually was the name 
d a species of dog with long, loose ears, which bong down. Some CommenUi- 
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An old married man is living here ; he has a son ; he, with his 
father, is dwelling in this house. He has a certain slave, who 
with disease is confined — aye, faith, to his bed, he really is, 
that I may tell no lie. But sixteen years ago, it happened 
that on a time this servant, at early dawn, beheld a female 
child being exposed. He went at once to the w oman w^ho 
was exposing it, and begged her to give it to himself. H(i 
gained his request: he took it away, and carried it straight 
home. He gave it to Ins mistress, and entreated her to 
take care of it, and bring it up. His mistress did so ; w ith 
great care she brought it up, as though it had been her 
own daughter, not much different. Since then she has grow’n 
up to that age to be able to prove an attraction to the men ; 
but this old gentleman loves this girl distractedly, and, 
on the other hand, so does his son as well. Each of them 
now, on either side, is preparing his legions, both father 
and son, each unknown to the other. The father has de- 
puted his bailiff to ask her as his wife; he hopes that, if 
she’s given to him, an attraction out of doors w ill be, un- 
known to his wife, provided for him. But the son has de- 
puted his armour-bearer to ask her for himself as a w ife. He 
kriow^s that if he gains that request, there will be an object 
for him to love, within his abode. The wife of the old gen- 
tleman has found out that he is gratifying his amorousness ; 
for that reason, she is making common cause together with 
her son. But this father, when he found out that his son w as 
in love with this same woman, and was a hindrance to him, 
sent the young man hence upon business abroad. His mo- 
ther, understanding this, still lends him, though absent, her 
assistance. Don’t you expect it; he wull not, in this Play, 
to-day, return to the city. Plautus did not choose it: he 
broke dow^n the bridge that lay before him in the way. 
There are some here, who, I fancy, are now saying among 
themselves, “ Prithee, what means this, i’ faith ? — the mar- 
riage of a slaved ? Are slaves to be marrying wives, or asking 

tors reject this explanation, and think that the an ” in “ Plautus ” suggested 
the notion, from its resemblance to the baying of a dog. This is, however, venr 
problematical. 

* Marriage of a slave) — Ver. 68. The ingenious Rost suggests this explanation 
»f the passage: The slaves at Rome were not allowed to contract marriages 
between themselves, or what was in legal terms called “ matrimonium.” They 

X 2 
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them for themaelves ? TheyVe introduced something new— 
a thing that’s done nowhere in the world.’* But I af&m that 
this is done in Greece^, and at Carthage, and here in our own 
country, and in the Apulian country ; and that the marriages 
of slaves are wont to be solemnized there with more fuss than 
even those of free persons. If this is not the fact, if any one 
pleases, let him bet with me a stake towards a jug of honied 
wine^, so long as a Carthaginian is the umpire in my cause, 
or a Greek in fact, or an Apulian. {A pause.) What now ? 
You don’t take it ? No one’s thirsty, I find. I’ll return to 
that foundling girl, whom the two slaves are, with all their 
might, contending for as a wife. She’ll be found to be both 
chaste and free, of freeborn parents, an Athenian girl, and 
assuredly of no immodesty at all will she be guilty^ in tiiis 
Comedy at least. But i’ faith, for sure, directly afterwards, 
when the Play is over, if any one oflers the money, as I 
guess, she’ll readily enter into matrimony with him, and not 
wait for good omens. Thus much I have to say. Farewell ; 
be prosperous in your affairs, and conquer by true valour, as 
hitherto you’ve done^. 

were, however, permitted to live together in “ contubernium,” or what was in 
common parlance called “quasi matrimonium.” This he supposes to have in 
time come to be styled, in common parlance, “ matrimonium ” by the lower 
classes, and consequently to have given great offence to some martinets, who 
insisted on giving, on all occasions, the strict legal term to the unions of slaves. 
He therefore excuses this shock to their feelings, by pleading the example of the 
Greeks, Carthaginians, and Apulians. 

» Dane in Greece)— Ver. 71. Rost remarks, that in reality, “matrimonium,’* 
or “ marriage,” in the strict legal sense, was no more permitted by tlie Greeks to 
their slaves than it was by the Romans. He is of opinion, however, that Plautus 
here refers to the superior humanity and kindliness of the Greeks, who did not 
object to call the union of slaves by the name of marriage, in common parlance, 
although those unfortunate persons were denied all the immunities of married 
people. As to the usage among the Carthaginians and Apulians, with relation 
to the intermarriages of slaves, no account has come down to us. 

3 Juq of honied wine)~-Ntt. 75. As he only ventures to wager a jug of 
“ mulsum” on his correctness, it is not improbable that the speaker of the Pro- 
logue is not very careful in what he asserts as to the customs of other nationit 

3 Will she be guilty) — Ver. 83. Warner thinks that these words imply that iji 
the Greek Comedy, from which the present one was taken, Casina was introduced 
on the stage, and represented as acting immodestly. 

« Hitherto you've done)’^Ver. 88. The conclusion of this Play is eiiniiar to 
that of the CistelUria. 



Act I. 


Enter Olympi 

Ol. Isn’t it to be alio 
think about iny own affairs 
out you as an overlooker ? 
lowing me about ? 

Cha. Because I’m resolved, jm 
ever you go, to follow you about. ^ 
ready to go to the cross, I’m determint 
judge of the sequel, whether you can 
fices, slily deprive me of Casina for a wi 
attempting. 

Ol. What business have you with me ? 
you, impudence ? Why are you creeping abou 
you bailiff 2, so very valuable in this place ? 

Ol. Because I choose. Cha. But why ain’t yi 
country, at your post of command ? Why don’t yc 
pay attention to the business that has been entrusted’ 
and keep yourself from meddling in city matters ? _ 

you come hither to deprive me of my betrothed ? Be 
to the country — be off to your place of command, and l!/ 
hanged to you. 

Ol. Chalinus, I have not forgotten my duty. I’ve given 
charge to one who will still take care that all’s right in tlie 
country. When I’ve got that for which I came hither to 
the city, to take her as my wife whom you are dying for 
— the fair and charming Casina, your fellow-servant — when 

* Act I.) — This Play is named after Casina, the female slave; and it is ratlicr 
singular that neither she nor Euthyuicus, two of the parties most interested, 
appear as characters in it. 

You bailiff) — \^er. 98. The “villicus” was an upper slave, who had tlie 
management of the country farm, and all the business on it, except that relative 
to the cattle. His duty was to watch over the other slaves ; never to leave the 
farm but for the purpose of going to market ; to take care of the implements of 
husbandry, keep an account of the stock, distribute food and clothing to the la- 
bourers, perfoim the sacrifices, buy what was necessary for tlie household, and sell 
the produce of the farm. Cato says that it was especially a part of his duty to 
avoid Soothsayers. Of course he would be of more use in the country than is 
lowik 



Act 1, 


oimtiy as my wiie, 
post of command, 
jy faith, ’twere better 
ju should be the winner 

at yourself in a halter at 
.rom your o\\ti dunghill, is 

is the fact. AYoe be unto you ! in 
Jy live, I’ll have you tormented at 

a do to me ? 

do to you? In the first place of all, 
. lighted torch for this new-made bride of 
ys, ill future, you may be worthless^ and not 
iCn next after that, when you get to the couutrv- 
gle pitcher^ shall be found you, and a single path, 
jring, a single brass cauldron, and eight casks ; 
ss these shall be always kept filled. I’ll load you 
Axes, I’ll make you so thoroughly bent with carry- 
. ater, that a horse’s crupper might be manufactured out 
you. And then, in future, unless in the country you 
ither feed on pulse, or, like a worm, upon the soil, should you 
require to taste of any letter food, never, upon my faith, is 
liunger as full of hungriness as I’ll make you to be in the 
country. After that, when you’re tired out, and starved 
with fiimine, care shall be taken that, at night, you go to bed 
as you deserve. 

Cha. What will you do ? 

Ol. You shall be shut up fast in a nook wdth bars, where 
you can listen while I’m caressing her, while she is say- 
ing to me, “ My soul, my own Olympio, my life, my sweet, 

' May he worthless)— Nev. 118. It has been suggested by Muretus that tliis 
refers to some superstilion among the ancients, that those wlio had carried a torch 
before the bride at a wedding were doomed to be unlucky in future life ; perhaps, 
however, there is no ground for this supposition, beyond the present passage ; as it 
is not likely that they would have found any free persons to undertake the duty 
of torchbearer, if they were to be afterwards considered as of such ominous 
character. 

2 A single pitcher) — Ver. 121. To be “ drawers of water,” as well as “ hewers 
of wood,” was the lot of the unfortunate slave, from the earliest ages jf .ht 
world. 



Act II. 


my delight, do let i. 
a dear, let yourself 
sparrow-chick, luy o . 
expressions shall be be. 
villain, be wriggling abou 
wall. Now, that you ma) 

Bwer, I’ll off in-doors ; I’m 
the house (^SxALiJfO.) 

Cha. I’ll follow you. Here, 
redly you shall do nothing with. 

(^Follows him into the house.') 

Act II. — Scene i. 

Enter Cleostrata and Pardalisca,^ 

Staling. 

Cle. (at the door, to the Servants, tvithin). 
store-rooms^, bring back the signet to me. I’n 
to my next door neighbour ; if my husband wa. 
anything, take care and send for me thence. 

Par. The old gentleman ordered a breakfast to be gL 
for him to-day. 

Cle. Tut ! Hold your tongue, and be off. (Pardali 
goes into the house.) I don’t prepare it, and it shan’t t 
cooked; since he sets himself against myself and his son, for 
the sake of his passion and his appetite. A disgraceful fellow 
that ! I’ll punish this lover with hunger. I’ll punish him with 
thirst, with abuse, with hardships. By my faith. I’ll tho- 
roughly worry him with disagreable speeches ; I’ll make him to 
pass a life in future just as he deserves— food for Acheron, 
a hunter after iniquity, a stable of infamy ! Now I’ll away 
hence to my neighbours, to lament my lot. But the door 
makes a noise ; and see, she’s coming out of doors herself. 
On my word, I’ve not started for my call at a convenient 
time. 

^ Seal fast the store-rooms') — Ver. 144. This passage hears reference to the 
•Dinnion practice of the ancients, who were in the habit of sealing boxes and cup- 
Doards witii the impression of their signets, stamped on wax. So in St. Matthew, 
xxvii , 66 : “So they went and made the eepulciire sure, sealing the stone, ana 
setting a watch and in Daniel, vi., 17 ; “A stone was brought, and laid upon 
the mouth of the den ; and the king sealed it with his own signet, and with thi 
signet of his lords.” 



Act IT. 


fU8e 0/*ALCESIMU8j. 
jr), Follow me, my 
iiere ! Does any one 
'j, if my husband or any 
jp my distaff to be taken 
one, drowsiness takes effect 

jw. Mtbe. Good morrow, my 
aee, why are you sad ? 

^ be who are unfortunately married ; 
lere’s always enough to make them 
^ to your house. 

a, I was coming here to yours. But what 
stresses your mind? For the thing that 
aat same is a trouble to me. 
ay word, I do believe you. For wdth good 
^emale neighbour of mine do I love better than 
^)r any one with w hom I have more ties of in^ 
j afford me pleasure. 

;E. I thank you kindly, and I long to know what 

s. 

Jle. My husband has put slights upon me in a most 
aiworthy manner. 

Mybr. Hah ! What is it ? Prithee, repeat that same 
again ; for, on my word, I don't in my mind sufficiently com- 
prehend your complaints. 

Cle. My husband has put slights upon me in a most un- 
worthy manner, and I have not the advantage of enioying 
my own rights. 

Myee. 'Tis surprising, if you say the truth ; for husbands 
can scarce obtain from their wdves what’s their own right. 

Cle. Why, against ray will, he demands a female servant 
of me, who belongs to myself, and was brought up at my 
own expense, for him to give to his bailiff. But he is in love 
with her himself. 

Myee. Pray, do hold your tongue. Cle. {loohing round). 
But here we may speak at present ; we are alone 

* My aWemfante)— Ver. 160. It was considered "anbecomiDg for women oi rank 
and character to appear abroad without their attendants. 

^ Takei tffect ffpon) — Ver. 164. “ Calvitur ” Literally, “ baulks” or xxu* 
ads.” 
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Mtee. It is so. But whence did you get her ? I or a 
good wife ought to have no property unknown to her hus- 
band ; and she who has got any, it is not to her credit, for 
she must either have purloined it from her husband, or ob- 
tained it by unfaithfulness. Whatever is your own, all that 
I take to be your husband’s. 

Cle. Surely, you’re saying aU this out of opposition to 
your friend. 

Mtee. Do hold your tongue, will you, simpleton, and at- 
tend to me. Do you forbear to oppose him, will you. Let 
him love on ; that which he chooses let him do, so long as 
nothing’s denied you at home. 

Cle. Are you quite in your senses ? Por really, you are 
saying these things against your own interest. 

Mtee. Silly creature^ do you always take care and be on 
guard against this expression from your husband 

Cle. What expression ? 

Mtee. “ Woman! out of doors with youM” 

Cle. {in a low voice), ’St! be quiet. 

Mtee. What’s the matter ? 

Cle. Hush! {Looks in a particular direction^ 

Mtee. Who is it that you see ? 

Cle. Why look, my husband’s coming ; go you in-doora. 
Make all haste ; be off, there’s a dear. 

Mtee. You easily prevail ; I’m off. 

Cle. At a future time, when you and I shall have more 
.eisure, then I’ll talk to you. Por the present, adieu! 

Mtee. Adieu ! {Goes into her house. Cleosteata stands 
aside.) 

Soeet: III. — JEnter Staling. 

Sta. {to himself). I do believe that love excels all tilings 
and delights that are exquisite. It is not possible for anything 
to be mentioned, that has more relish and more that’s deli- 
cious m it. Eeally, I do much wonder at the cooks, who 
employ sauces so many, that they don’t employ this one 
seasoning, which excels them all. Por where love shall be the 
seasoning, that I do believe wiU please every one; nor can there 
be anything relishing or sweet, where love is not mixed with it. 

* Woman I out of doors with you) — ^Ver. 196. “ I foras, mulier.” This wis the 
jKhcical fom used ou occasions of divorce or separation. 
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Act II. 


The gall which is bitter, tliat same it will make into honey ; 
a man from morose into one cheerful and pleasant. This 
conjecture do I form rather from myself at home than from 
anything I’ve heard ; who, since I’ve been in love with Casina, 
more than in my young days have excelled Neatness herself in 
neatness ; I give employment to all the perfumers ; wlierever 
an unguent is excellent, I perfume myself, that I may please 
her. And I do please her, as I think. But inasmuch as she 
keeps living on, my wife’s a torment. (^Catches sight of his 
Wife, andspealcs in a low voice.) I espy her standing there in 
gloominess. This plaguy baggage must be addressed by me 
with civility. {Going towards her.) My own wife and mj 
delight, what are you about ? {Takes hold of her.) 

Cle. {shaking him off). Gret you gone, and keep your 
hand off! 

Sta. 0 fie ! my Juno. You shouldn’t be so cross to vour 
own Jupiter. Where art come now ? 

Cle. Let me alone. {Moves as if going.) 

Sta. Do stay. Cle. {still going). I shan’t stay. 

Sta. I’ troth, then I’ll follow you. {Follows her.) 

Cle. {turning round). Prithee, are you in your senses? 

Sta. In my senses, inasmuch as I love you. 

Cle. I don’t want you to love me. 

Sta. Toil can’t have your way there. 

Cle. You plague me to death. 

Sta. I only wish you spoke the truth. 

Cle. There I believe you. {Moves on) 

Sta. Do look back, 0 my sweet one. 

Cle. About as much, I suppose, as you are to me. 
Whence is this strong smell of perfumes, prithee ? 

Sta. {aside). 0 dear, I’m undone; to my misfortune, I’m 
caught in the fact. Why delay to rub it off my head with 
my cloak ? {Bicbs his head with his cloak) May good Mercury^ 
confound you, you perfumer, who provided me with this. 

Cle. How now, you w'orthless grey gnat^ 1 I can hardly 
restrain myself from saying what you deserve. In your 
old age, good-for-nothing, are you walking along the streets 
reeking with perfumes ? 

* May good Mercury') — Ver. 224. He probably mentions Mercury, as being the 
tutelary Divinity of tradesmen. 

^ Worihkis grey gnat) — Ver. 225. Being both troublesome and insignificant 
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Sta. I’ faith, I lent my company to a certain friend oj 
miney while he was ])urchaBmg some perfumes. 

Cle. How readily be did trump that up. Are you 
ashamed of anything? 

Sta. Of everything that you like. 

Cle. In what dens of iniquity have you been lying? 

Sta. an air of surprise^. I, in dens of iniquity? 

Cle. I know more than you think I do. 

Sta. What is it that you know ? 

Cle. That not one among all the old men is more worth- 
less tlian yourself, an old man. Whence come you, good- 
for-nothing ? Where have you been ? In what den amusing 
yourself? Wliere have you been drinking ? You are come, 
on my word ; look at his cloak, how it’s creased. {Points at it.) 

Sta. May the Gods confound both me and yourself, if I 
this day have put a drop of wine into my mouth. 

Cle. Very well then; just as you like; drink, eat, and 
squander away your property I 

Sta. Hold, wife ; there’s now enough of it ; you din me too 
much. Do leave a little of your talk, that you may wrangle 
with me to-morrow. But what say you? Have you by this 
time subdued your temper, so as to do that in preference 
which your husband wishes to be done, rather than strive 
against liim ? 

Cle. About what matter are you speahiny ? 

Sta. Do you ask me ? About the handmaid Casina — tiiat 
she may be given in marriage to our bailiff, an honest ser- 
vant, where she’ll be well off, in wood, warm water, food, 
and clothing, and where she may properly bring up the 
children which she may have, in preference to that rascally 
servant of an armour-bearer*, a good-for-nothing and dis- 
honest, a fellow that hasn’t this day a leaden dump of money 
his own. 

Cle. Dpon my faith, I am surprised that in your old age 
you do not remember your duty. 

Sta. How so? Cle. Because if you were to act rightly 
or becomingly, you’d let me manage the maid-servants, 
w'hich is my own province. 

* An armour-hearer)-~yer, 241. The “armiger” was a general “camp- 
servant,’* who was ready to hold the arms, pitch the tent, or run on the messages 
of his n»aster. 
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Sta. Why the plague do you wish to give her to a fellow 
that carries a shield ? 

Cle. Because it’s our duty to gratify our only son. 

Sta. But although he is an o^y one, not a bit the more 
is he my only son than I am his only father. It’s more 
becoming for him to conform to me, than for me to him. 

Cle. By my troth, sir, you’re providing for yourself a 
serious piece of trouble. 

Sta. (aside) . She suspects it, I find that, (lb his wife.) 
What, I, do you mean ? 

Cle. You; hut why do you stammer so? Why do yo\i 
wish for this with such anxiety ? 

Sta. Why, that she may rather be given to a servant that’s 
honest, than to a servant that’s dishonest. 

Cle. What if I prevail upon, and obtain of the bailiff, 
that for my sake he’ll give her up to the other one P 

Sta. But what if I prevail upon tlie armour-bearer to give 
her up to the other one ? And I think that I can prevail 
upon him in this. 

Cle. That’s agreed upon. Should you like that, in your 
name, I should call Chalinus hither out of doors ? Do you 
beg of him, and I’ll beg of the bailiff. 

Sta. I’m quite willing. 

Cle. He’ll be here just now. Now we’ll make trial which 
of us two is the most persuasive. (She goes into the house.) 

Sta. (to himself). May Hercules and the Q-ods confound 
her ! — a thing that now I’m at liberty to say. I’m wretchedly 
distracted with love ; but she, as though on purpose, thwarts 
me. My wife has some suspicion now of this that I’m plan- 
ning ; for that reason is she purposely lending her assistance 
to the armour-bearer. 

Scene IV. — Enter Chalinus, / rom the house. 

Sta. (aside, on seeing him). May all the Gods and God- 
desses confound him ! 

Cha. (addressing him). Your wife said that you were 
calling me. 

Sta. Why yes, I did order you to be sent for. 

Cha. Tell me what you want. 

Sta. In the first place, I want you to speak to me with a 
more cheerful countenance. 
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Cha. It would l 
whose rule is the strv 

Sta. Indeed ! I con 
Cha. So I find. Bu. 
me my freedom ? 

Sta. Why so I wish to 
wish a thing to he done, . 
actions. 

Cha. What you wish, I only ^ 
with it. 

Sta. Listen then ; I’ll tell you. I’\ 

Casina as a wife to our bailiif. Cha. L 
vour son have promised her to me. 

Sta. I know it ; but whether now would yc 
self to be single and a free man, or, as a married 
your lives, yourself and your children, in slavery ? . 
is your own : whichever condition of these two yot. 
take it. 

Cha. If I am free, I live at my own cost ; at present 1 . 
at yours. As to Casina, I’m resolved to give way to no bor. 
man. 

Sta. Go in-doors, and at once be quick and call my wife 
here, out of doors ; and bring hither together with you an 
uni^, with some water, and the lots. 

Cha. I’m quite agreable. 

Sta. I’ faith, in some way or other I’ll now ward off this 
weapon of yours ; for if, as it is, I shall not be able to 
prevail by persuasion, at least I’Utry it by lot. There I shall 
take vengeance upon you and your abettors. 

Cha. Still, for all that the lot wiH fall to me 

Sta. Aye, faith, for you to go to perdition 'wdth direful 
torments. 

CiiA. She shall marry me, contrive what you will, in any 
way you please. 

* An um) — Ver. 279. “ Sitella,” or “situla,” though usually called an “ um,” 
was a vessel shaped like a water-pitcher, from which lots were drawn. It had a 
wide belly and a narrow neck irith a handle on each side, and stood on legs. 
Th^ vessel was tilled with water, and the lots, made of heavy wood, which sank, 
being put into it, the vessel was shaken, and as only one lot could come to the top 
at. a time, the peroon who had chosen the number which was the first to come up 
was the winner. 
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sight? 

e, still I shall live on. 

retched man ? Don’t all 
i I’m now afraid that my 
jot to marry Casina. If that’s 
ith me in my old age ! If she 
jtill some tiny hope in the lots. 

11 make a pillow of a sword, and 
it. But see, most opportunely Olyiii- 
L doors. 

-Enter Olympic, the house, speaJcing to 
Cleostiiata, within, 

my faith, all in an instant sliiit me up in a hot 
, and parch me there for a hard-baked biscuit^ good 
ess, before you sliall gain that point of me which you 

.ire. 

Sta. {apart), I’m all right. My hope’s realized, accord- 
ing as I hear his words. 

Ol. {at the door, to his Mistress, within). But why do 
you frighten me about liberty? Why, even though you 
should oppose it, and your son as well, against your vJdlls 
and in spite of you both, for a single penny^ I can become free. 

Sta. {stepping forward). What’s this ? Who are you 
wrangling with, Olympic ? 

Ol. With the same person that you always are. 

Sta. What, with my wife ? Ol. What wife are you speak- 
ing of to me ? Beally you are a hunter, as it were ; your 
nights and days you pass with a female cur^. 

Sta. What does she say? What’s she talking to you 
about ? Ol. She’s begging and entreating of me that I won’t 
be taking Casina as my wdfe. 

Sta. What did you say after that ? 

' A hard-baked biscuit) — Ver. 293. ** Panis ruhidus,” literally, “ red bread,” 
was probably a kind of bread or biscuit, which received its name from its being 
highly baked, till it was “ red,” or of a deep-brown colour. 

* For a single penny)— \ tv. 299, “Libella,” the same as the **as;” a small 
•ilver coin, the tenth part of the “ denarius.” 

» With a female cwr)— Ver. 803. “ Cum cane.” literally, with a bitch •” as 
expression too coarse for ears polite. 
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Ol. Why, I declared that I wouldn’t give way to Jupiter 
himself, if he were to entreat me. 

Sta. May the Gods preserve you for me ! Ol. She’s now 
all in a ferment ; she’s swelling so against me. 

Sta. By my troth, I could like her to burst in the middle. 

Ol. I’ faith, I fancy she will, if indeed you manage cle- 
verly. But your amorousness, i’ faith, is a cause of trouble 
to me ; your wife is at enmity with me, your son at enmity, 
my fellow-servants at enmity. 

8ta. Wliat matters that to you? So long as {pointing 
to himself) this Jupiter only is propitious to you, do you 
take care and esteem the lesser Gods at a straw’s value. 

Ol. Tliat’s great nonsense ; as if you didn’t know how 
suddenly your human Jupitera take to dying. So after all, if 
you, ony Jupiter, are dead and gone, when your realm devolves 
upon the lesser Gods, who shall then come to the rescue of 
my back, or head, or legs ? 

Stjl, Affairs will go with you better than you expect, if I 
obtain this — the enjoyment of my Casina. 

Ol. I’ faith, I do not think it possibly can be ; so earnestly 
IS your wife striving that she shall not be given to me. 

Sta, But this way I’ll proceed : I’ll put the lots in an 
urn, and draw the lots for yourself and Chalinus. I find 
that the business has come to this pass ; it’s necessary to 
fight with swords hand to hand. 

Ol. What, if the lot should turn out different from what 
you wish ? Sta. Speak with good omen. I rely upon the 
Gods ; wee’ll trust in the Gods. 

Ol. That expression I wouldn’t purchase at a rotten 
thread, for all people are relying upon the Gods ; but still 
I’ve frequently seen many of those deceived who relied upon 
the Gods. 

Sta. But hold your tongue a little while. {Pointing,) 

Ol. What is it you mean ? 

Sta. Why look; here’s Chalinus coming from the house, 
out here, with the um and the lots. Now, with standards 
closing, we shall fight. 

Scene VI. — .Enter Cleosteata and Chalinus, with the 
urn and lots, 

Clb. Let me know, Chalinus, what my husband wants 
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with me. Cha. By my troth, he wanU to see you bum- 
ing outside of the Metian gate^. 

Cle. I* faith, I believe he does want that. 

Cha. But, by my troth, I don’t believe it, but I know it 
for certain. 

St A. (adde to Olympic). I’ve got more men of business 
than I imagined; I’ve got this fellow, a Diviner, in my 
house. What, it' we move our standards nearer, and go to 
meet them ? Follow me. (Goes up to Cleostkata and Cha- 
LiNtrs.) What are you about ? 

Cha. All the things are here which you ordered ; your 
wife, the lots, the urn, and myself. 

Sta. By yourself only, there is more here than I want. 

Cha. I’ faith, so it seems to you indeed. I’m a stinger 
to you now; I’m pricking that dear little heart of yours ; 
even now it’s palpitating from alarm. 

Sta. Whip-knave Cle. Hold your tongue, Chalinus. 

Ol. Do make that fellow be quiet. Cha. No, that fellow 
rather {pointing to Olympio), who has learned to misbehave^. 

Sta. {to Chalinus). Set the urn down here. (Chalinus 
^ts it down) Give me the lots : lend your attention now. 
But I did think, my wife, that I could have prevailed upon 
you thus far, for Casina to be given me as my wife, and 
even now I think so. 

Cle. She, given to you ? Sta. Why yes, to me dear 

me, I didn’t mean to say that. While 1 meant for myself^, I 
said him; {adde) why really, while I’m wanting her for 
myself, I’ve already, i’ faith, been chattering at random. 

Cle. {overhearing him). Upon my word, you really have ; 
and you are still doing so. 

Sta. For him — no, no ; for myself, i’ faith^. Plague take 

» The Metian gate) — Ver. 337. As he writes for a Roman audience, the author 
does not see any impropriety in speaking of the “ Metian gate,” although the 
scene is at Athens. The bodies of the dead were burned outside of the Metian or 
Esquiline gate. 

2 Learned to mishehave) — Ver. 345. As an indecent allusion is covertly made 
here, the translation of the passage is somewhat modified. 

* While I meant for myself) — Ver. 350. Wishing to correct himself, in his con- 
fusion he only gets deeper. He means to say • “ While I meant for him, I saia 
myself.” 

* For myself •’ faithy-Yer, 352. For the third time he commite the came 
mistake. 
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it, at last, with great diflSculty, I’ve got into the right 
road ! 

Cle. Very often, i’ faith, you are making your mistakes. 

Sta. Such is the case when you desire anything very 
much. But each of us, both he (^pointing to Oetmpio) and 
1, apply to you for our rights 

Cle. How’s that ? Sta. Why, I’ll tell you, my sweet. 
As to this Casina, you must make a present of her to thi;? 
oailiff of ours. 

Cle. But, i’ faith, I neither do make it, nor do I in 
tend it. 

Sta. In that case, then, I’ll divide the lots between them. 

Cle. Who forbids you P Sta. I judge with reason that 
that is the best and fairest w’ay. In fine, if that happens 
w'hich we desire, we shall be glad; but if otherwise, we’ll 
bear it with equanimity. {Giving a lot to Olympic.) Take 
this lot — take it ; see wliat’s written on it. 

Ol. {looking at it). Number one. Cha. It isn’t fair, be- 
cause that fellow has got one before me. 

Sta. {giving one to Chalinus). Take this, will you. 

Cha. {taking if). Give it me. Stop though; one thing 
has just now come into my mind. {To Cleostbata.) Do 
you see that there’s no other lot in there by chance at the 
bottom of the water. 

Sta. Whip-rascal ! do you take me to be your own self? 
( To Cleostbata.) There is none ; only set your feelings at 
rest. 

Ol. {to Chalinus). May it prove lucky and fortunate to 
me, a great mischance to you ! 

Cha. I’ faith, it will certainly fall to you, I fancy ; I know 
your pious ways. But stop a bit ; is that lot of yours of 
poplar or of fir ? 

Ol. Why do you trouble yourself about that ? 

Cha. Why, because I’m afraid that it may float on tha 
surface of the water. {They go up to the urn.) 

Sta. Capital ! — take care ! How then, both of you, throw 
Vour lots in here. {Tainting to the urn.) Look now, wufe, 
all’s fair. {They throw them in.) 

Ol. Don’t you trust your wife, 

Sta. Be of good courage. 

VOL. II. 
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Ol. Upon my faith, I do believe that slie’ll lay a speL 
upon the lots this very day, if she touches them. 

Sta. Hold your tongue. 

Ol. I’ll hold my tongue. I pray the Gods— — 

CiiA. Aye, that this day you may have to endure tlie chain^ 
and the bilboes^. Ol. That the lot may fall to me. 

On A. Aye, faith, that you may hang up by the feet. 

Ol. Aye, that you may blow your eyes out of your head 
through your nose. 

CuA. (to Stalino). What are you afraid of? It must be 

ready by this (Turning to Olympio.) A halter for you, 

I mean. 

Ol. {to CiiALTNUs). You’re undone ! 

Hta. Give attention, both of you. 

Ol. I’ll be muni. 

Sta. Now you, Cleostrata, that you may not say tliat any- 
tliing has been done cheatingly by me in this matter, or sus- 
pect it, I give you leave, do you yourself draw the lots. 

Ol. {to Staling). You are ruining me. 

CiiA. He’s gaining an advantage rather. 

Cle. {to Staling). You do what’s fair. 

Cha. {to Olympic). I pray the Gods that your lot aay 
run away out of the urn. 

Ol. Say you so ? Because you are a runaway yourself, do 
you wish all to follow your example ? I wish, indeed, that 
that lot of yours, as they say that of the descendants of Her- 
cules’ once did, may melt away while the lots are drawing. 

* AW/xrc the chain) — Ver. 372. ‘‘Ganis.” Litx^ally, “the dog."’ This was 
the siii.dl chain, whicii was also called “catillus.” It has been referred to in a 
previous Note. 

2 The bilboes)— Ycr. .372. “ Furcam.” > 

* Descendants of Hercules) — Ver. 381. Paiisanlis says tliat the sons of Aristo 
demus and Cresphontes drew lots, on condition that tiie party whose lot came iir.st 
out of the urn sliould receive Messenia, and tlie other Laced»mon. Teincnus, 
favouring Crespliontes, placed the lots in the wvter, taking care that tlie one 
btdonging to Crespliontes should be of baked clay, while the other was of clay 
)nly dried in the sun, which of course melted on coming in contact with the 
water; by which stratagem Cresphontes gained possession of Messenia. Apol- 
hviorus relates the same story in a different manner. He says that Temenus, 
Procles and Eurystheiies, the sons of Aristodemus, jointly, and Crespliontes, 
drew lots, on condition tliat the one whose lot should appear first should have 
Argos, the second have Lacedoenion, and the third Messenia. Cresphontes having 
loDg set his mind upon gaining Messenia, had his lot made of unbaked cLiy, wiiicli 
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Cha. And you, that you may melt away ; ourself, just 

now be made hot with twigs. 

Sta. Attend, -will you, to the business in hand, Olympic ! 

Ol. Yes, if this thrice-dotted^ fellow ’ll let me. 

Sta. May this prove lucky and fortunate to me. 

Ol. Yes indeed; to me as well. 

Cha. Not so. Ol. By my troth, yes, Isay, 

Cha. By my troth, yes, for myself, 1 say. 

Sta. {to Oltmpio). He’ll be the winner; you’ll live in 
wretchedness. Do you give him a punch in the face this 
instant ! W ell, what are you about ? 

Cle. {to Olympio). Don’t you raise your hand. 

Ol. {to Staling). With clenched or open hand am I to 
strike him ? 

Sta. Do just as you please. 

Ol. {striJcing Chaltnus). There’s for you, take that ! 

Cle. {to Olympic). What business have you to touch 
him ? 

Ol. Because my Jupiter {'pointing to Staling) commanded 
me. 

Cle. {to Chaltnus). Do you slap him in the face in return. 
(Chalinus strikes Olympic in the face?) 

Ol. {calling out to Staling). I’m being murdered, I’m 
being punched with his fists, Jupiter! 

Sta. {to Chalinus). What business had you to touch him ? 

Cha. Because this Juno of mine {pointing to Clegstrata) 
ordered me. 

Sta. I must put up with it, since, as long as I live, my wife 
will have the mastery. 

Cle. {to Staling). He {pointing to Chalinus) ought tr 
oe allowed to speak as much as that fellow. 

Ol. Why ly his talk does he occasion me an unlucky oineni 

Sta. I think, Chalinus, you should be on your guard 
against a mishap. 

Cha. Full time, after my face has been battered! 

melted ; the others being taken out, there was no necessity to look for the remain- 
ing one, and thus the trick succeeded. 

* Thrice-dotted) — Ver. 384. “ Literatus.” Lambinns thinks that tins alludes 
to his back being marked by stripes. There is, however, more reason to believe 
that it refers to the custom of branding slaves and criminals. The Greeks 
marked criminals on the forehead with 0, the beginning of the weed Sauarag^ 
lo denote that they were dead in law. 

t2 
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Sta, Come, wife, now then draw the lots. {To the Sbe- 
Vaots.) Do you give your attention. (To Cleosteata.) And 
give it, you, as well. 

Ol. Where I am I know not. I’m undone, I’ve got my 
heart full of maggots, I think ; it’s jumping about already ; 
with its throbbing it beats against my breast. 

Cle. {'putting her hand into the urn'). I’ve got hold of a 
lot. 

Sta. Draw it out, then. 

Cha. {to Olympic). Are you not dead now ? 

Ol. Show it. {She shows it.) It’s mine. 

CiiA. Really this is an unlucky mishap. 

Cle. You are beaten, Chalinus. 

Sta. Then I’m glad that we are to survive after all, Olympic. 

Ol. Through my own piety and that of my forefathers has 
it happened. 

Sta. Wife, go in-doors and make ready for the wedding. 

Cle. I’ll do as you bid me. 

Sta. Do you know that it’s to a distance in the country, 
at the farm-house, that he is to take her ? Cle. I know. 

Sta. Go in-doors, and although this is disagreable to you, 
still take care and attend to it. 

Cle. Very well, {Goes into the house?) 

Sta. {to Olympic). Let us, as well, go in-doors; let’s en- 
treat them to make all haste, 

Ol. Am I delaying at all ? Por in his presence {pointing 
to Chalinus) I don’t want there to be any further conversa- 
tion. {They go into the house.) 

Scene VII. — Chalinus, alone. 

Cha. {to himself). If now I were to hang myself, I should 
be losing my pains, and besides my pains, putting myself 
to the expense of purchasing a rope, and doing a plea- 
sure to my evil-wishers. What need is there for me, who, 
indeed, am dead even as it is? At the lots I’m beaten; 
Casina’s to be married to the bailiff. And this now is not 
so much to be regretted, that the bailiff has got the better, 
as the fact that the old man so vehemently desired that 
she shouldn’t be given me, and should marry him. How 
frightened he was, how in his misery he did bustle about, 
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how he did caper about after the bailiff had won. Bj-the- 
bye, I’ll step aside here; I hear the door opening. (Seee 
Staling and Olympio, coming out.) My well-wishers and 
friends^ are coming out. Here in ambush I’ll lay in wait 
against them. ( Goes on one side?) 

Scene VIII. — Enter Staling and OLYMPiG,/rew the house. 

Ol. Only let him come into the country; I’ll send the 
fellow back into the city to you with his porter’s knot^, as 
hlach as a collier. 

Sta. So it ought to be. 

Ol. I’ll have that done and well taken care of. 

Sta. I intended, if he had been at home, to send Chalinus 
to cater with you ; that, even in his sadness, I might, in 
addition, inflict this misfortune upon our foe. 

CilA. (apart j retreating to the wall of the house). I’ll betake 
me back again to the wall ; I’ll imitate the crab. Their con- 
versation must be secretly picked up by me ; for the one of 
them is tormenting me, the other wasting me with anguish. 
Why, this whip-rascal is marching along in his w’hite garb'"*, 
a rery receptacle for stripes. My own death I defer ; I’m 
determined to send this fellow to Acheron before me. 

Ol. How obsequious have I been found to you ! A thing 
that you especially desired, that same have I put in your 
power ; this day the object that you love shall be with you, 
unknown to your wife. 

Sta. Hush ! So may the Deities kindly bless me, I can 
/lardly withhold my lips from kissing you on account of this, 
my own delight ! 

* WelUiouhers and friends) — Ver, 418. Of course this is said ironically. 

* With his 'porter's hu)t) — Ver. 421. From a passage of Festus, it is con- 
jectured that tlie word “furca”here means an implement by means of whicli 
Jurdens were slung over the shoulder, for much the same purpose as the 
knot of the porters of the present day. 

^ In his white garb) — Ver. 420. Lipsius thinks that Olympio has assumed the 
white dress on becoming the freed-man of Stalino. There is more reason, however, for 
believing that he has assumed it as his wedding-garment, according to the usuai 
custom among tlie Romans, with whom the bridegroom, bride, and guests invite^ 
to the wedding, were drest in white. So in the Scripture, St. Matthew i:xii., 11 — 12. 
** When the King came in to see the guests, he saw there was a man which ha,* 
not on a wedding-garment, and he said unto nim, ‘Fiiend, how earnest thou iu 
hither, not having a wedding-garment ?’ ” 
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Cha. (ajpart). Wliat? Kiss him? "What’s the meaning 
of this ? What’s this delight of yours ? 

Ol. Do you love me at all now ? 

kSTA. Aye, by my faith, myself even less than you. May 
I embrace you ? 

Ol. You may. (Staling embraces him.') 

Sta. How, when I touch you, I do seem to myself to be 
tasting honey ! 

Cha. {apart). I really do think he intends to choke tlie 
Jail iff. 

Ol. {pushing Staling away). Away with you, you lover; 
get off, with your too close acquaintanceship ! 

Cha. {apart). I’ faith, I think thaD this very day they’ll be 
making terms. Surely, this old fellow is an universal admirer. 
This is the reason, this is it why he made him his bailiff; 
some time ago, too, when I came in his way, he wanted to 
make me his chamberlain upon the like terms. 

Ol. How subservient have I proved to you to-day, how 
attentive to your pleasure ! 

Sta. How surely, so long as I live, will I prove more of a 
well-wisher to you than to my own self! How will I this 
day give full many a kiss to Casina I How will I, unknown 
to my wife, right pleasantly enjoy myself! 

Chal. {apai't). Oho! Now, faith, at last I’ve got into 
the riglit track. It’s himself* that’s dying for Casina. I’ve 
caught the fellows. 

Sta. Even now, by my troth, am I longing to embrace her ; 
even now to be kissing her. 

Ol. Do let her be brought out first from the house. Why 
the plague are you in such a hurry ? 

Sta. I’m in love. 

Ol. But I don’t think that this can possibly bo managed 
to-day. 

Sta. It can, if, indeed, you think that you can possibly 
receive your freedom to-morrow. 

Cha. {apart). Why, really, I must make still better use 
here of my ears ; now, in one thicket, I shall be cleverly 
catching two boars. 

Sta. {pointing to the house c/*Alcesimus). At the house 

> / think thaf) — Ver. 441. This and the next six lines have been modifieu in 
the Translation, as they are replete with gross indecency. 
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of this friend and neighbour of mine tliere’s a place pro- 
vided ; I have confided to him all my amorousness : he said 
that he would find me a room. 

Ol. What will his wife do ? Where will she be ? 

Sta. I’ve cleverly contrived that : my wife will invite her 
here, to her own house, to the wedding ; to be here with her, 
to help her, to sleep with her. I have requested it, and my 
wife has said that she will do so. She’ll be sleeping here : 
I’ll take care her husband is away from home. Yon shall 
take your wife home into the country; that country shall be 
this house, for a period, until I’ve had my marriage with 
Casina. Hence, before daylight, you shall afterwards take 
her home to-morrow. Isn’t it very skilfully mauaged ? 

Ol. Cleverly ! 

CiiA. {apart). Only do proceed; contrive away. By 
my troth, to your own mischance are you so clever. 

Sta. Do you know what you must do now ? 

Ol. Tell me. 

Sta. {(jiving him a purse). Take this purse. Be off and 
buy some provisions: make haste. But I want it nicely 
done: delicate eatables, just as she herself is a delicate bit. 

Ol. Very well. Sta. Buy some cuttle-fisli, mussels, 
calamaries, barley-fish^. 

Cha. {apart). Aye, wheaten fish, if you know what 
you’re about. 

Sta. Some sole-fish^. 

CiiA. {apart). Prithee, why those rather than soles of 
wood, with which your head may be banged, you most vile 
old fellow^ ? 

Ol. Should you like some tongue-fish^ ? 

^ Barley-Jisli) — Ver. 476. “ Hordeias.” Tliis was the name of some fish now un- 
knowii ; lor want of a better name, and to express the pun contained in the original, 
it lias been called “ barley-fish” in the translation, as Chalinus puns on its 
resemblance to “ hordeum,” “barley.” 

Some sole-Jlsh ) — Ver 477. “Soleas.” Chalinus puns on this word, wliich 
means eitlier “ sole-tish” or “ thin singes.” He thinks “ sculponeie” better suited, 
with which to bang the old fellow’s head. Tliese were wotxlen shoes worn by the 
instic slaves, and resembled either the clogs of the north of England, with 
wooden soles and upper leathers, or the sabots of the Continent, which are made 
• atirely of wood. 

» Some Umgue-Jish') — Ver. 480. “ Lingulaca” was, according to Festus, a kind 
of fish, or a talkative woman. To give some idea of the play on the word, it li.is 
‘been rendered “ tongue-fish.” Warner says, in a Note to his Translation, t.’ial 
fiat-fish, or young soles, are called “ tongues ” in the west of England 
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Sta. What need is there, since my wife’s at home ? She 
is our tongue-fish, for she’s never silent. 

Ol. While I’m about it, I must make choice out of the 
supply of fish what to purchase. 

Sta. You say what’s good : be off. I don’t care to spare 
for cost; provide abundantly. But it’s requisite also that 
I should see this neighbour of mine ^ that he may attend to 
what I’ve requested. 

Ol. Am 1 to go now ? Sta. I wish you. {Exit Olym 
pio. Staling goes into the house q/^ALCESiMUS.) 

Chal. {coming forward). By three freedoms I could not 
he induced this clay to do other than provide a heavy re- 
tribution for them, and at once disclose all this matter to 
my mistress. I’ve caught and fully detected my enemies 
in their guilt. But if my mistress is ready now to do her 
duty, the cause is all our owm : I’ll cleverly be beforehand 
with the fellows. With omens in our favour the day pro- 
ceeds: just conquered, we are the conquerors. I’ll go in- 
doors, that that which another cook has seasoned, I now, in 
my turn, may season after another fashion ; and that for 
him for whom it was prepared, it may really not be pre- 
pared ; and that that may be prepared for him, which before 
was not prepared^ {Ooes into the house.) 

Act III. — Scene I. 

Enter Alcesimtts and Staling, the house of the former. 

Sta. Now, Alcesimus, I shall know whether you are the 
very picture of friend or foe to me ; now is the proof upon 
view ; now is the contest going on. “ But why do I do so;'* 
forbear to correct me ; save yourself all that. “ With your 
hoary head, at an age unfit save yourself that as weL. 
“ One who has a wife save yourself that likewise. 

Alc. I never saw a person more distracted with love 
than yourself. Sta. Do take care that the house is clear. 

Alc. Why, faith, men-servants, maid- servants, all of them 
I’m determined to send out of the house to yours. 

Sta. Heyday ! with your adroitness you are very adroit ! 
But only take care and remember the lines which Colax 

* Was not prepared) — Ver. 497. He means that, spite of his preparationa, 
Olynjpio shall not have Casina, and that he himself will; in which, hovre;er, hi 
if disappointed in the end, as she is given to Euthvnicus. 
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repeats^ ; take care that every one comes with his own pro- 
visions, as if they were going to Sutrium^. 

Alc. I’ll remember it. 

Sta. Why now there’s no public ordinance^ better ordered 
than yourself, in fact. Attend to this. I’m now going to 
the Forum ; I shall be here just now. 

Alc. Luck go with you. 

Sta. Take care that your house gets a tongue. 

A lc. Why so ? 

Sta. That when I come, it may invite me. 

Alc. Pooh, pooh ! you are a person that stands in good 
need of a basting ; you’re making too free with your fun. 

Sta. Of what use is it forme to be in love, unless I’m quite 
ready and talkative ? But take you care that you haven’t 
to be sought for by me. 

Alc. I’ll be at home all the while. {JExit Staling ; Al- 
CESIMUS goes into his house!) 

Scene II. — Enter from her house. 

Cle. {to herself). This was the reason, then, i’ faith, why 
my husband entreated me, with such great earnestness, to 
make haste and invite my female neighbour to our house — 
^hat the house might be clear for him to be taldng Casina 
there. Now, therefore, I shall by no means invite her, 
so that liberty of free range shan’t be any way given to 
worn-out bell-wethers. (Alcesimus is coming out of his 
house.) But look, the pillar of the Senate’s coming forward, 
the safeguard of the public, my neighbour, the person who 
is finding free range for my husband. I’ faith, the measure 
of wit^ that has been sold to him, was purchased at no 
cheap rate. 

* Which Coldx repeats) — Ver. 50G. Colax, or, the Flatterer, was a Play ol 
Menander’s, which was translated by the Kornan Comic writer Naevius, a little 
before the time of Plautus. It was not allowed to be acted at Pome, on account 
of some satirical passages in it which bore reference to tlie family of the Metelli. 

2 Going to Sutrium ) — Ver. 607. This was a proverbial expression (used in the 
Colax), which had originated at the time wlien Brennus attacked Rome. Sutrium 
vas a Roman colony in Etruria. Fearing an attack upon it by tlie Gauls, Ca- 
millus ordered that some troops should march to the assistance of the Sutrians, 
Put that they should carry their own provisions with them. 

® PvJblic ordinance)— Ver. 507. the Pseudolus, 1. 748. 

* The measure of wit) — Ver. 621. “Salis.” Literally “ salt.” The menmng 
of this passage is obscure in the extreme, and it is difficult to form a conjecturf 
Ik hat it really is, further than that it is not complimentary to Alcesimus. 
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Alc. {to himself), I’m wondering that my wife, who’a 
already waiting at home, dressed out, to be sent for, hasn’t 
been invited by this to my neighbour’s here. But see, here 
she is ; she’s come to fetch her, I guess. (Going up to Cleo- 
STRATA.) Good day, Cleostrata! 

Cle. And you the same, Alcesimus. Where’s your wife? 

Alc. She’s waiting in-doors for you to send for her ; for 
your husband requested me to send her to help you. Do 
you wish me to call her ? (Going towards the door.) 

Cle. Let it alone ; I don’t care ; * * if she’s 

busy. Alc. She’s at leisure. 

Cle. I don’t care about it ; I don’t want to be trouble- 
some to her ; I’ll see her at a future time. 

Alc. Are you not getting ready for a wedding there at 
your house ? 

Cle. I am getting ready and making preparations. 

Alc. Don’t you require an assistant then ? 

Cle. We have enough at home. When the marriage has 
taken place, then I’ll call upon her ; for the present, fare- 
well, and bid her the same from me. (Goes into her house.) 

Alc. (to himself). Wliat am I to do now ? To my sorrow 
I’ve done a most disgraceful action for the sake of that vile 
and toothless goat, who has engaged me in this. I’ve pro- 
mised the aid of my wife out of doors, as though to go lick 
dishes^ like a dog. A worthless fellow, to tell me that his 
wife was going to send for her, whereas she herself declares 
that she does not want her. And upon my faith, it’s a wonder 
if this female neighbour of mine hasn’t already her suspicions 
of this. But yet, on the other hand, when I reflect with 
myself on this notion, if there were anything of that, there 
would have been enquiries of me. I’ll go in-doors, that I 
may lay up the ship^ again in the dockyard. (Goes into his 
house.) 

Scene 111. — Enter Cleostrata, yrom her house^ 

Cle. (to herself). Now he has been finely made a fool Oi. 

* To go lick dishes) — Ver. 535. He alludes to the habit of puppies, and 
pn^wn-up d ogs as well, of being very ready to find their way to the cupboards ol 
their neighbours. 

* Lay up the ship) — Ver. 541. He means his wife, who is all dressed out rendy 
for h^ voyage to her neighbours, and whom he will now order to be unrigged ana 
kowei into dock. 
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. In what a bustle are these unfortunate old fellows. Now 1 
do wish that that good-for-nothing decrepit ausband of mine 
would come, tliat I might make a fool of' him in his turn, after 
I have thm fooled the other one. For I long to make a bit of 
a quarrel between these two. But look, he’s coming. Why, 
when you see him so serious, you’d think him a decent person. 
stands on one side, unseen^ 

Enter Staling. 

Sta. {aloud, to himself). It’s a great folly, to my notion 
at least, for any man that’s in love to go to the Forum on 
that day on which the object which he loves is close at 
hand^ ; as I in my folly have been doing ; I’ve spent the day, 
standing pleading^ for a certain relative of mine, who, faitli, 
I’m very delighted has lost his cause ; so that he hasn’t for 
nothing chosen me as his advocate to-day. lie ought first 
to ask and make enquiry, whether his mind is at home or 
not at home, whom he’s choosing for his advocate ; if he says 
it isn’t, without his mind he should send him ofi* home. 
(^Catches sight of his wife.) But look, there’s my wife before 
the house ! Alas ! wretch that I am ! I’m afraid that she 
isn’t deaf, and has heard this. 

Cle. {apart). By my trotli, I have heard it to your great cost. 

Sta. I’ll go nearer to her. {Goes up to Cleostrata.) 
Wliat are you about, my delight? 

Cle. I’ faith, I was waiting for you. 

Sta. Are the things ready now ? Have you by this 
brought over here to our house this female neighbour of yours, 
who was to assist you ? 

Cle. I sent for her as you requested me ; but this com- 
panion of yours, your very good friend, was in a pet with 
his wife about something, I don’t know what ; be said, when 
I went to fetch her, that he wouldn’t send her. 

Sta. That’s your greatest fault; you are not courteoun 
enough. 

Cle. It’s not the part of matrons, but of harlots, to be 
showing courtesies, my husband, to the husbands of others. 

* h close at hand) — Ver. 548. “ In mundo.” There is some doubt what is the 
meaning of this expression here. Warner renders it “ in all her trim.” 

Standing jdeading) — Ver. 550. It was the cristom at Rome, as with us faf 
the advocate to stand while pleadini^ the cause his client. 
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Go yourself and fetch her ; I wish to attend in-doors, my 
husband, to what is requisite to be done. 

8ta. Make haste then. 

Cle. Very well. (Aside.) IN’ow, faith, I shall inspire some 
apprehensions in his heart. I’ll this day render this love- 
sick man completely miserable. (She goes into the house.) 

Scene IV. — Enter Alcesimus,//*ow his house. 

Alc. (to himself). I’ll go see here if the lover has come 
back home from the Vorum, who, an old ghost, has been 
making fools of myself and my wife. But see, there he is 
before his house. (Addressing Staling.) I’ faith, ’twas just 
in good time I w^as coming to your house. 

Sta. And, i’ faith, I to yours. How say you, you good- 
for-nothing fellow? What did I enjoin you? What did I 
beg of you ? 

Alc. What’s the matter ? 

Sta. How nicely you’ve had your house empty for me ! 
ITow well you have sent your wife over to our house here ! 
Isn’t it through yourself that I and the opportunity are lost, 
both of us ? 

Alc. Why don’t you go hang yourself? Why, ’twas you 
yourself said that your wife would come and fetch mine from 
our house ? 

Sta. Then she declares that she has been to fetch her, 
and that you said you wouldn’t let her go. 

Alc. But she herself, of her own accord, said to me that 
she didn’t care for her assistance. 

Sta. But ’tis she^ herself who has deputed me to come 
and fetch lier. 

Alc. But I don’t care for that. 

Sta. But you are proving my ruin. 

Alc. But that’s as it should be. But I shall still go on 
delaying ; but I very much long for nothing but to do you 
some mischief; but I’ll do it with pleasure. Never this day 
shall you have a “ but” the more than I. But, in fine, really, 
upon my faith, may the Gods confound you. 

Sta. What now ? Are you going to send your wife to my 
house ? 

* Byt His she) — Ver. 586. The repetition of “ quin,” ** but,” is intended as n 
hidicroos mark of the contempt that these antagonists have ior each other. 
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Alc. You may take her, and be off to utter and extreme 
perdition, both with her and with that one of yours ^ and with 
that mistress of yours as well. Away with you, and attend 
to something else ; I’ll at once bid my wife to pass thither 
through the garden to your wife. 

Sta. Now you are proving yourself a friend to me in 
genuine style! (Alcesimus goes into his house,') Under 
what auspices am I to say that this passion was inflicted 
upon me, or what have I ever done amiss towards Yenus, 
that when I’m thus in love crosses so many should befall me 
in my path? {A noise is heard,) Heyday! what’s that noise, 
prithee, that’s going on in our house ? 

Scene Y. — Mnter Pardalisca, running out of the house. 

Par. (bawling out at the door). I’m undone, I’m undone, I’m 
utterly, utterly ruined ! My heart is deadened with fear. My 
limbs, in iny misery, are all a-trembling ! I know not whence 
to obtain or look for any assistance, safety, or refuge for my- 
self, or any means of .relief : things so surprising, in a manner 
so surprisingly done, have I just now witnessed in-doors, a 
new and unusual piece of audacity. Be on your guard, 
Cleostrata ! prithee do get away from her, lest amid such 
transports she may be doing you some mischief! Tear away 
that sword from her, who’s not in possession of her senses ! 

Sta. Why, what is the matter — that she, frightened and 
half dead with fear rushes hither out of doors ? Pardalisca! 

Par. (looicinq wildly about her). Whence do my ears catch 
the sound ? 

Sta. elust look back at me. 

Par. My master ! Sta. What’s the matter ? What ? 

Par. I’m undone. Sta. How undone ? 

Par. I’m undone, and you are undone. 

Sta. Disclose it, what’s the matter with you ? 

Par. Woe to you! 

Sta. Aye, and the same to yourself. 

Par. That I mayn’t fall down, prithee do hold, hold me, 
(^Staggers, on which Staling supports her.) 

Sta. Whatever it is, teU me quickly. 

Par. Do support my throbbing breast, prithee do make a 
little air with your cloak. 

Sta. (fanning her with the lappet of his cloaJc) I’m in alarm 
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as to what is the matter ; {aside) unless this woman has been 
somewhere upsetting herself with the pure cream^ of Bacchus. 

Par. Hold my ears, pray do. {Her head falls on her 
shoulder.) 

Sta. Away to utter perdition ; breast, ears, head, and your- 
self, may the Qods confound! For, unless I quickly learn 
from you this matter, whateve‘r it is. I’ll forthwith be knock- 
ing your brains out, you viper, you hussey, who have thus far 
been making a laughing-stock of me. 

Pae. My master 1 Sta. What do you want, my servant ? 

Par. You are too angry. 

8ta. You are saying so too soon. But whatever this is, 
tell it ; relate in a few words what has been the disturbance 
in-doors. 

Par. You shall know. Hear this most foul crime which 
just now in-doors at our house your female slave began to at- 
tempt after this fashion, a thing that does not befit the regu- 
lations of Attica. 

8ta. What is it ? 

Par. Fever prevents the use of my tongue. 

Sta. What is it ? Can I possibly learn from you what is 
the matter ? 

Par. I’ll tell you. Your female slave, she whom you in- 
tend to give as a \\dfe to your bailiff, in-cloors she 

Sta. In-doors what ? What is it ? 

Par. Is imitating the wicked practices of wicked women, 
in threatening her liiisband 

Sta. What then ? Par. Ah ! 

Sta. What is it ? Par. She says tliat she intends to take 
her hushand's life. A sword 

Sta. {starting). Hah ! Par. A sword 

Sta. What about that sword ? 

Par. She has got one. Sta. Ah ! wretch that I am ! 
Why has she got it ? 

Par. She is pursuing them all at home nil over the house, 
and she won’t dlow any person to approach her ; and so, all, 
hiding in chests and under beds, are mute with fear. 

Sta. I’m murdered and ruined outright ! What malady 
is this that has so suddenly befallen her ? 

• With the pure cream) — Ver. 621-2. “Nisi hsec meraclo se nspiam perenssit 
flo-e Liberi.” Literally, “Unless she has somewhere struck herself with the 
ne«irly unmixed flower of Liber.” 
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Par. She is mad. Sta. I do think that I am the most 
unfortunate cf men ! 

Par. Aye, and if you were to know the speeches she 
uttered to-day. 

Sta. I long to know about what she said. 

Par. Listen. By all the Gods and Goddesses she swore 
that she would murder the person with whom she should bed. 

Sta. Will she murder me ? 

Par. Does that bear reference to yourself in any way ? 

Sta. Pshaw ! Par. What business have you with her ? 

Sta. I made a mistake ; him, the bailiff, 1 meant to say. 

Par. It’s on purpose^ that you are turning aside from the 
high road into bye-paths. 

Sta. Does she threaten anything against myself? 

Par. She is hostile to you individually more than any 
person. 

Sta. Por what reason ? 

Par. Because you have given her as a wife to Olympio ; 
she says that she’ll neither suffer your life, nor her own, nor 
that of her husband, to be prolonged until the morrow. I have 
been sent hither to tell you this, that you might beware 
of her. 

Sta. (aside). By my troth, to my misery I’m quite undone ! 
There neither is nor ever was any old man in love so wretched 
as I. 

Par. (aside^ to the Audteis’Ce). Don’t I play him off 
cleverly ? For everything that I’ve been telling him as 
taking place, I’ve been telling him falsely. My mistress 
and she wJio lives next door have concocted this scheme. 
I’ve been sent to fool him. 

Sta. Hark you, Pardalisca ! Par. What is it ? 

Sta. There is Par. What ? 

Sta. There is something that I want to enquire of you 
about. 

Par. You are causing me delay. 

Sta. Why, you are causing me sorrow. But has Casina 
got that sword even still ? 

Par. She has ; but two of them. 

* It's on purpose) — Ver. 658. She hints by this that she well knows what his 
thoughts aiv, and that really it is no mistake on his part; but that he is 
dasignedly deviating from the open path of reciitude, and timing aside into the 
bye-pat Iis of lust and dupicity 
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Sta. Why two ? Par. She says that this very day she’U 
murder you with the one, the bailiff with the other. 

Sta. I am now the most utterly murdered of all people that 
do exist. I’ll put on me a coat of mail ; I think that’s the 
best. What did my wife do ? Didn’t she go and take them 
away from her ? 

Par. 'No person dares go near her. 

Sta. She should have prevailed on her. 

Par. She is entreating her. She declares that assuredly 
she will lay them down on no other terms, unless she under- 
stands that she shall not be given to the bailiff. 

Sta. But whether she likes it or no, because she refuses, 
she shall marry him this day. Por why shouldn’t I carry 
this out that I’ve begun, for her to marry me ? — that, in- 
deed, I didn’t intend to my — but, our bailiff? 

Par. You’re making your mistakes pretty often. 

Sta. It’s alarm that impedes my words. But, pritliee, do 
tell my wife, that I entreat her to prevail upon her to put 
down the sword, and allow me to return in-doors. 

Par. I’ll tell her. Sta. And do you entreat her. 

Par. And I’ll entreat her. 

Sta. And in soft language, in your usual way. But do 
you hear me ? If you manage this. I’ll give you a pair of 
shoes^ and a gold ring^ for your finger, and plenty of nice 
things. 

Par. I’ll do my best. Sta. Take care and prevail. 

Par. Now then I’ll be off; unless you detain me for 
anything, 

Sta. Be off, and take care. 

Par. (aside). Look, his assistant is returning, at last, 
with the provisions ; he’s bringing a train after him. {^She 
goes into the house.) 

* A pair of shoes) — Ver. 693. Perhaps these would prove very acceptable to 
Pardalisca, who, as a slave, was probably condemned to wear the heavy 
“ scnlponese” before mentioned, in 1. 478, 

^ And a gold ring) — Ver. 694. Slaves were not in general allowed to wear other 
than iron rings, called “condalia.” See the Notes to the Trinummus, 1. 1014 
Meursius, as quoted by Limiers, goes so far as to suppose that this is an implied 
promise of her liberty to Pardalisca, because of this inability of the slaves to waaf 
gold rings. That seems, however, to oe a very far-fetched notion* 
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Scene YI. — Unter Olympio, cl Cook, and his Assistants, 

with pro ^iisions. 

Ol. {to the Cook). See, you tliM that you lead on your 
briars beneath tlieir banners^. ^ 

Cook. But how are they briars? V 

Ol. Because that which they have touch etSa they instantly 
seize hold of ; if you go to snatch it from them^they instantly 
rend it ; so, wherever they come, wherever the}^ with a 
twofold loss^ do they mulct their masters. , 

Cook. Heyday, indeed ! 

Ol. Well, well! This way I’m delaying to go meei^, ^ 
master with a magnificent, patrician, and patronizing 
{He struts along?) v go 

Sta. Mg good man, save you. Ol. I admit that so I 

Sta. How goes it ? 

Ol. You are in love, but I’m hungering and thirsting. 

Sta. You have come capitally provided. 

Ol. Pooh! pooh 1 {Ooes towards the door?) 

Sta. But stop you, although you do hold me in con- 
tempt — 

Ol. O dear, O dear ! your converse has a bad smeU to 
me. {Moving away?) 

Sta. YHiat’s the matter? Ol. {pointing to the hasicets 0 / 
provisions). That’s the matter. j 

Sta. Will you not stop there ? 

Ol. Why, really, you are causing me ennui^. 

t;d 

* Briars lenenth (heir banners') — Ver. 702. This figure is derived partly re 
gardening, partly from ii ilitary tactic.s. The assistants of the Cook are compim 
to briars, because they tear and carry off everything they meet ; and their leaol 
IS requested to keep them “ sub signis,” “beneath the banners,” lest, like soldier^ 
on a march, Iciiving their ranks, they should stroll about to plunder and steal. 
The bad character of the hired cooks has been referred to in the Pseudolus. It 
>vill be also found enlarged upon in tHie Auhilaria. 

^ With a twofold loss) — Ver. 706. Probably, pilfering in all directions, and 
then getting paid for their services. 

* I admit that so I am) — Ver. 709. “Fateor.” His conscience pricking him 
for his disgraceful conduct, lie is glad to catch the opportunity of alleging that he 
re^illy is a “bonus vir ” vice thus paying homage to virtue. 

* Causing me ennui) — Ver. 715. This is in Greek in the original — npayfiara 
fioL Trapix^Ls. More literally, “You give me trouble.” It was a phrase 
generally used by a superior when annoyed by an inferior, and aptly sliows the 
degraded position to which Stalino has reduced liimself by his base assocUMoot 

VOL. II. S 
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Sta, I y*’ coup^ I fancy, if you 

don’t stand s Qq- (Catches hold of him,) 

On. O tnon i • away from me, unless 

you would like ine to ^ y 

Sta. Do stop 

Ol. llow 8 t^g p (^Staring at him.) What person’s this ? 
Sta. 1 J^r master. Ol. Wbat master ? 

Sta. He Yiqqq slave you are. 

Ol. Vlave ? Sta. Aye, and mine. 

Dl. ^ 2 n I not a free man ? Remember ! remember ! 

8^5 Stop and stay you there ! (Catches hold of him,) 

)l. Let me alone, Sta. I am your slave. 

Il, That’s very good. 

Sta. My dear little Olympic, my father, my patron, I 
jg of you 

Ol. Well, you certainly are in your senses. 

Sta. Of course I am your slave. 

Ol. What need have I of so worthless a slave ? 

Sta. Well now, how soon are you going to provide me 
some amusement^ ? 

Ol. If the dinner were but drest. 

Sta. Then let them be off this instant in-doors. (To 
the Cook and his Assistants.) Oo you into the house and 
iespatch with all haste. I’ll come in just now. Have the 
mer charmingly sauced up^ for me; I want to have a 
irming meal. I really don’t care, now, to be eating in 
9 style of your sumptuous foreigners®. Be off, will you ; 


h his servant Oljmpio. An attempt has been made in the translation, perhaps 
very succcssfullj, to pourtray the impression intended to be conveyed by tlie 
assage oy tne use of the French word ennui.” 

* A grand coup) — Ver. 716. Meya kokov. Literally, “ A great mischief" 

2 0 mon Dieu)--'VeT. 717. Zfv, Literally, “ 0 Zeus I” or “ 0 Jupiter F' 

* Provide me some amusement) — Ver. 727. He perhaps alludes to the gratifi- 
cation of his villanous intentions with regard to Casina. If not, his meaning is 
still more gross. He is, without exception, the most despicable character, with the 
exception of Dinarchus, in the Truculentus, depicted in any Play of Plautus, 

* Charmingly savjced up) — Ver. 731. By the use of the word “ ebria,” he either 
means that the hashes are to be swimming with sauces and gravies, or that plenty 
of wine is to be provided. 

^ In the style of your sumptuous foreigners) — Ver. 738. Barbarico ritu. Ho 
perhaps alludes to the Eastern style of entertainments, which were probably ac- 
companied with more magnificence, and, at the same time, greater sobriety, 
wluoh doubtless would not agree with his Epicurean notions. 
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biib for the present, however, I take up my abode here, 
{The Cook and his Assistants go into the house.) 

Ol. Is there anything that detains you here ? 

Sta. The servant-maid says that Casina has got a sword 
in-doors, to deprive you and me of life with it. 

Ol. I understand it. Just let her alone with it. They are 
imposing on you : I know these worthless baggages. How- 
ever, do you now go into the house with me. 

Sta. But, i’ faith, I’m fearful of mischief : only do you 
go. Reconnoitre, first, what’s going on within. 

Ol. My life’s as dear to me as yours is to you. 

Sta. But only do go now. 

Ol. If you’ll go yourself. I’ll go in with you. {They go 
into the hotise.) 

Act IV.— Scene I. 

Enter PaedaliscAjJ^owi the house, laughing aloud. 

Pae. {to herself). Upon my faith, I do not believe that at 
'Semed^^novdolthink that at Olympia, or anywhere else, there 
ever where such funny games as these ridiculous games that are 
going on in-doors herewith our old gentleman and our bailiff 
Olympio. In-doors, all over the house, all are in a bustle ; 
the old man is bawling away in the kitchen, and urging on 
the cooks. “ Why don’t you go to work at once ? Why 
don’t you serve up, if you are going to serve up ? Make 
haste ; the dinner ought to have been cooked by this.” And 
then this bailiff is strutting about with his chaplet^, clothed 
in white and finely rigged out. And then these women are 
dressing up the armour-bearer in the bedroom, to give him 
to be married to our bailiff in place .df Casina ; but the artful 
baggages very cleverly conceal what the upshot of this^ is 
really to be. Then too, in a manner quite worthy of them, the 
cooks are very cleverly doing their best to the end that the 
old gentleman mayn’t get his dinner. They are upsetting 

* At Nemea) — Ver. 746. Nemea was a town near Corinth, where games were 
held in honor of Hercules, in remembrance of his slaying the Nemean Lion. At 
Olympia, in Elis, the Olympic games in honor of Jupiter were celebrated. 

* With his chaplet') — Ver. 754. Among the Romans the bridegroom wore a 
.vreath or chaplet of lowers on his head. 

® The upshot of this) — Ver. 759. The meaning of this passage is obscure. It 
perhaps, however, means that they conceal from Chalinus how far they intend 
him to go in the joke, for fear lest he should refuse his services. 

z 2 
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the pots, and putting out the fire with the water. At the 
request of these ladies they are so doing ; they, too, are 
determined to bundle the old fellow dinnerless out of doors, 
that they by themselves may blow out their own stomachs. 
I know these female gluttons ; a merchant-ship^ full of vic- 
tuals they can devour. But the door is opening. 

ScEKE II. — Enter Staling, / horn the house, 

Sta. {speaking to Cleostrata, within). If you are wise, 
wife, you'll dine, after all, when the dinner’s cooked. I 
shall dine in the country, for I’m desirous to attend the new- 
made husband and the ncw^ly-made bride into the country 
(I know the mischievous habits of persons), that no one may 
carry her off. Do you reo'ple indulge your appetite. But 
do make haste and send him and her out immediately, that at 
least we may get there in daylight. I shall be here to- 
morrow ; to-morrow, wife, I’ll be having a banquet still. 

Par. (aside). ’Tis as I said it would be ; the women are 
packing the old fellow dinnerless out of doors. 

Sta. (to Pardalisca). What are you doing here ? 

Par. I’m going whither she sent me. 

Sta. lieally ? Par. Seriously. 

8ta. What are you looking for here ? 

Par. Beally I’m looking for nothing at all. 

Sta. Be off; you are loitering here ; the others are bustling 
about in-doors. 

Par. I’m off. 

Sta. Be off, then, will you, away from here, you jade of 
jades, (Pardalisca goes into the house.) Is she gone 
then ? I may now say here anything I please. He that’s in 
love, i’ faith, even if he is hungry, isn’t hungry at all. But 
see, the bailiff, my associate^, companion, and husband-in- 
copartnership, is coming out of doors with wreath and torch. 

1 A merchant-ship')— “ Corbitara,” “ a merchant-ship.” This word 
gave rise to the French word “ corvette.” Merchant-.ships are said to liave been 
so called from their carrying a “corbis,” or “basket,” at the mast-liead; probably 
to show at a distance that they were traders, and not ships of war. 

2 My associate) — Ver. 784. “ Socius,” “ a.ssociate,” seems certainly a much 
more rational reading than “socerus,” “father-in-law,” wdiich Weise adopts. 
Amid all his tolly, we can hardly imagine Stalino calling Olympic his father-in- 
law. From the present passage it would appear that the bridegroom was one oi 
those who held the torc];es before the bnde when was led to his house. 
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Scene III. — lE,nter Olympic, dressed in white, with a wreath 

on his head, and a torch in his hand, accomj[}anied hy Musi* 

CIANS. 

Ol. (to one of the Musicians). Come, piper, while they are 
escorting the new-made bride out of doors, make the whole 
of this street resound with a sweet wedding-tune^. (He sings 
aloud,) lo Hymen hymensee ! lo Hymen ! 

Sta. (accosting him). How fare you, my preserver? 

Ol. I’m very hungry, faith ; and, in fact, I’m not thirsty 
a little. 

Sta. But I’m in love. Ol. Still, upon my faith, love, I 
shan’t be making any trial of you. Tor some time past my 
inside has been grumbling with emptiness. 

Sta. But why is she now delaying so long in-doors, just as 
though on purpose ? The greater the haste I’m in, in so 
much the less is she. 

Ol. What if I were even to trill an hymeneal lay ? 

Sta. I agree to that ; and I’ll help you at these our common 
nu])tials. 

Ol. (Staling joining, they sing). Hymen hymenaDe! lo 
Hymen j 

Sta. Upon my faith, I’m dreadfully done up ; one may burst 
one’s self with singing this hymeneal lay ; if I do burst this 
way 2, I can’t burst any other, that I may make sure of. 

Ol. Upon my faith, for sure, if you were a horse, you’d 
never be broken in. 

Sta. On what grounds ? Ol. You are too hard-mouthed. 

Sta. Have you ever found me so ? 

Ol. Hie Gods forbid ! But the door makes a noise ; they 
are coining out. 

Sta. I’ troth, the Gods do will me to be preserved at last. I 
already smell Casina^ at a distance. ( They move to a distance^ 

* Wedding-tune) — Ver. 787. “ Hymenseo.” The nuptial-song was called 
“ Hymenncus,” in honor of Hymen, the God of Marriage. The above words were 
probably the refrain, or Chorus of the song. 

If I do burst this way) — Ver. 801. The meaning of this passage Ls obscure, 
but there is no doubt that it is of an indecent nature. The translation is conse- 
quently somewhat modified. 

* A Iready smell Casina) — Ver. 805. Some Commentators explain this passage 
as one of indecent allusion, but there is really no occasion for such a construction ; 
no doubt, the bride was usually perfumed to the highest pitch, and Stalino may 
?ery jiaturally say that he smells her at a distance* 
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Scene IV. — Enter, from the house, two Female Sebtants 

leading CilALiNUS, veiled and dressed in women's clothes, 

as Castna. 

Sebt. Move on, and raise your feet a little over the 
threshold^, newly-married bride ; prosperously commence this 
journey, that you may always be alive for your husband, that 
you may be his superior in power, and the conqueror, and 
that your rule may gain the upper hand. Let your husband 
find you in clothes ; you plunder your husband ; by night and 
day to be tricking your husband, prithee, do remember. 

Ol. {to Staling). Upon my faith, at her downright peril, 
the instant she offends me ever so little ! 

Sta. Hold your tongue. Ol. 1 shall not hold my tongue. 

Sta. What’s the matter? Ol. These wicked jades are 
wickedly teaching her wicked lessons. 

Sta. Instead of being all ready, they’ll be bringing this 
matter all into confusion for me. They are striving at that, 
wishing for it, that they may have it all undone. 

Serv. Con)e, Olgmpio, as soon as you please, receive this 
wife of yours from us. {They present Chalinus to him,) 

Ol. llarid her to me then, ii you are going to hand her to 
me at all to-day. ( They hand Ciialinxjs to him.) 

Sta. {to the Female Servants). Be oil* in-doors. 

Serv. Prithee, do deal gently with her who is young and 
inexperienced. Sta. It shall he Farewell; be off now. 

Serv. Farewell. {They go into the house.) 

Sta. Is my wife now gone ? 

Ol. She’s in the house ; don’t be afraid. 

Sta. Hurra ! Now, faith, I’m free at last. {Addressing 
himself to Chaltnus as Castna.) My sweetheart, my spring- 
flower^, my little honey ! {Embraces him.) 

Ol. But, hark you ! you’ll beware, if you are wise, of some 
misliap ; she’s mine. 

Sta. I know that ; but mine’s the first enjoyment. 

Ol. {holding him the torch). Hold this torch me, 

Sta. Why, no, I’ll hold her in my arms in preference. 

• A Utile over the threshold') — Ver. 806. When the bridal procession left the 
house of the bride, and when it reached tliat «»f the husband, the bride was lifted 
over the threshold by “ proriubi,” men who had been married to only one wife, that 
slie might not touch it with her foot, which was deemed an evil omen. 

^ My spring- flov^€r)^\er. ^21. “Verculum.” Literally, “ My little spring. 
The Roman names ut endearment seem to h<ive been itenorally 'ery silly one^ 
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All-powerful Venus, a happy existence bast tho a given me in 
giving me the possession of her ! A dear little body ! a dear 
little honey ! {Hugs Chalinus, who pretends to struggle.) 

Ol. {shouting aloud). O my dear little wife ! {Jumps about 
on one leg.) 

Sta. What’s the matter ? 

Ol. She has trod iipon iny toes. 

Sta. {aside). I’ll compliment her, as it were. A mist is not 

so soft as is {Pulls Ciialinus about.) A pretty little 

bosom, upon my faith. (Chalinus gives him a thncst with his 
elbow, on which he roars out.) Woe to unfortunate me ! 

Ol. What’s the matter ? 

Sta. She struck me in the breast with her elbow. 

Ol. Why then, pray, do you maul her about ? But she 
does not do so to me, who touch her gently. (Cualinus gives 
him a poke with his elbow.) 0 me ! 

Sta. What’s the matter? Ol. Prithee, how robust she 
is ! she has almost laid me flat with her elbow. 

Sta. She wishes, then, to go to bed^. 

Ol. Nay but, why don’t we bo ofl'? 

Sta. {taking hold of Chalinus). My pretty, pretty little 
dear ! {They go into the house of Alcesimus.) 

Act y. — Scene I. 

Enter Mtrrhina and PAia)ALiscA,j^rom the house of 
Staling. 

Mtrr. Having been well and handsomely entertained in- 
doors, we’ve come out here in the street to see the wedding- 
sports. I’d like to know how Chalinus gets on — tlie newly- 
married bride with her new-made husband. Never, upon my 
faith, any day did I laugh so much, nor in the time that’s to 
come do I think I shall laugh more ; and no poet ever did con 
trive a more artful plot than this w^as skilfully contrived by us. 
I’d now very much like the old fellow to come out, with his 
face w ell battered, than whom there is not a more wicked old 
man alive. Not even him do I deem to be more wicked who 
finds the room for him. Now', Pardalisca, do you be guard 
here {pointing to the door of her housei') ; that w hoever comes 
out from here, you may have some sport with him. 

> To go 1o hed)—N^T, 839. There is a childish play liere on the words 
•‘cnbito/’ “with lier elbow,” and “onbitum.” “ logo to oed.” 
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Pae. I’ll do it with pleasure, and in mj usual waj. 

Myrr. Observe from here everything thAt’s going on in- 
doors. 

Par. Prithee, get behind me. Myrr. Tou have liberty, 
too, to say freely and boldly to him anything you like. 

Par. {in a low voice). Be quiet ; your door makes a noisa 
( They hide themselves.) 

Scene IT. — Enter Olympio, in great alarm^from the house of 
Alcesimus. 

Ol. {hawling aloud). Neither where to fly to, nor where 
to conceal myself, nor how to hide this disgrace, do I know ; 
so much have my master and myself been supereminently 
flisgraced at these nuptials of ours. I’m now so ashamed, 
and now so afraid, and so ridiculous are we both. But, a sim- 
pleton, I’m now doing what’s new to me : I’m ashamed at that 
which has never shamed me before. {To the Audience.) Lend 
me your attention, while I repeat my exploits ; it’s worth 
your while to catch them with your ears ; so ridiculous to be 
heard, to be repeated, are these mishaps which I have met with 
in the house. [When straightway^ I had led my new-made 
bride into the room, I fastened the bolt ; but, however, the 
gloom there was just like the night. I placed, I propped 
things agamst the door ; I struggled liaiMp that before the old 
fellow ‘ * with my bride. Then 

> When straightway) — Ver, 865. With tliis line commences a part of the Play 
which is in a very imperfect state, and as to the reason for the appearance o! 
wliich in that form the Critics are divided in opinion. As it is full of the grossest 
indecencies (which have precluded the possibOity of translating some parts of it), it 
has been suggested that Plautns himself wrote it in this fragmentary form, as 
l)i‘iiig sufficient to show his moaning, without displaying those indelicacies in all 
their amplitude. Another opinion is, that these passages are really the composi- 
tion of Plautus, but that they have been reduced to their present state by lapse of 
time, or possibly, by reason of the MSS. having been subjected to castration by 
the fastidious students of the middle centuries. A third opinion is, that the por- 
tion between this line and 1. 927, and .some few lines in the next Scene as well, 
were not tlie composition of Plautus, but that they were composed by some of tlie 
learned in the middle ages, to fill up the hiatus which existed in this part of the 
Play, or was supposed to exist there. If so, the writers might certainly have 
employed their time and talents to better advantage, as they have fairly distanced 
Plautus in the very worst of his indecencies. 

/ struggled hard) — Ver. 867. This word is given as “ mollio,” to soften,” in 
all the Editions. “ Molio” seems much more ai'propriate, and is used by Frontinus 
in tlic sense as molior ” 
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I began to be slow in my proceedings, for I looked behind me 
every now and then, lest the old fellow should break in * 

* * * *, a kiss, that provocative to lust, 

I asked of her first. She pushed back my hand, and allowed 
me not to give her a kiss in a quiet way. But then the more 
anxious was I, the more desirous to assert my privilege with 
Casina, andl longed to do the old fellow out of that task. 
The door I blocked up, so that the old man might not over- 
power me. 

JEnter Cleo strata and two Female Sertants, from the 

house, 

Myrr. {apart to Cleostrata). Come now, you accost him 
{Fointinfj to Olympio.) 

Cle. {accosting Olympio). Where is your newly-made 
bride ? 

Ol. {aside). By heavens, I’m utterly undone ; the thing’s 
all out. 

Cle, {overhearing him). It’s right, then, that you should 
relate the whole affair as it happened. What’s going on 
ill-doors ? How fares Casina ? Is she quite obsequious to 
your will ? 

Ol. I’m ashamed to tell it. 

Cle. Eelate it in its order just as you proceeded. 

Ol. Upon my faith, I am ashamed. 

Cle. Proceed boldly. After you went to bed, I want you 
to tell what took place after that. 

Ol. But it’s a disgraceful matter. 

Cle. I’ll take care that those who hear it shall be on their 
guard as to mentioning it. 

Ol. That’s the principal thing. 

Cle. You kill me ivith weariness. Why don’t you pro- 
ceed ? 

Ol. Ubi 

* * * us subtus porro 

^ ^ quid. Ol. Babae! 

Cle. Quid? Ol. Papse! 

* * quid est ? Ol. Oh, erat maximum. 
Gladium ne haberet metui ; id quaerere occoepi. 

Bum, gladiumne habeat, quaero, arripio capulum. 

Sed, quom cogito, non habuit gladium ; nam id esset frigidiua, 
Cle. Eloquere. Ol. At piidet. 
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Cle Nun: rad-x fuit ? Ol. Non fuit. 

Cle. Num cucumis? 

Ol. Profecto liercle non fuit quidquam olerum ; 

Nisi quidquid erat, calamitas profecto attigerat nunquam. 
Ita, quidquid erat, grande erat. 

Myeii. Quid fit denique ? Edisserta. 

Ol. sepit veste id, qui catis. Ubi ilium saltum vided 

obseptum ; 

]iogo, ut altero sinat ire. Ita, quidquid erat, grande erat. 
'J'ollo ut obvortam cubitissirn * # # 

Ullum mutire * * * # # 


Surgo, ut in earn in * * * * * 

Atque illam in * * * * * 

My RE. Perlepide narrat # # # # 

Ol. When 1 addressed Casina, ‘‘ Casina,” said I, ‘‘my 
dear wife, why do you slight your husband in this fashion ? 
Really, upon my faith, you do this quite without my deserving 
it, inasmuch as I have given you the preference as my wdfe.” 
ISlie answered not a word. When I attempted a kiss, a 
beard pricked my lips just like briars. Forthwith, as I was 
upon iny knees, she struck my head with her feet. I tumbled 
headlong from the bed ; she leapt down upon me and punched 
my face. From there in silence out of doors I came in this 
guise ; by your leaves I say it ; may the old fellow drink of 
the same cup that I have been drinking of. 

Cle. Most excellent. But wdiere’s your cloak ? 

Ol. {^fointing to the house of Alcesimus). I left it here 
in-doors. 


Cle. Well now; hasn’t a very nice trick been played you? 
Ol. Yes, and deservedly. Hush I the door makes a nois(‘. 
What, is slie following me, I wonder? (They go to a distance.) 


Scene III. — Tnter Staling, in haste, from the house of 
Alcesimus. 

Sta. (aloud to himself). I’m branded with the greatetst 
disgrace, nor wdiat, under my circumstances to do, do I know'. 
Nor yet how to look my wife in the face; so utterly lui- 
done am I ! All my misdeeds are discovered. In every way, 
to my confusion, I am ruined ! So clearly am I hooked fast 
by the jaws ! nor know I in what w ay to clear myself before 
in V wife; wretch that I am, to have been stripped of rnv 
cloak 1 • * ♦ * These 
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clandestine nupt'als are all discovered. # # # 

* I judge it best for me * * * * 

She taught my wife * the way * * But 

who is there, what person would be ready to undertake this 
office for me ? What now to do I know not, except to imitate 
worthless slaves, and fly from the house ; for there’s no 
safety for my shoulder-blades if I return home, I may tell 
lies tliere ; i’ faith, I shall get a basting, though much against 
my will, although I have earned my punishment. I’ll at 
once betake myself in this direction in flight, {He begins to 
run) 

Ol. (coming forward with the others). Hallo there ! Stop, 
this instant, you amorous one ! 

Sta. (to himself). I’m utterly undone ! I’m being called 
back. I’ll be off*, as though I didn’t hear. (Buns on.)'] 


Scene IV. — Bnter CnALi]sus,/rom the house of 
dressed in woman! s clothes. 

Cha. Wliere are you, you who imitate the morals of the 
Massilians^ ? Now, if you wish to be taking liberties with 
me, is a good opportunity [ * * * at your 

risk. By my troth, you are undone. Come, only step this 
way. * 
witness out of 
# # 


Now I fancy that when a 
% # # # 


* # 

I’ll find * * * * 

thus out of the street I order # # * * 

a murmur I * * * 

Sta. Now am I in extreme danger^ between the stone ana 
the sacrifice, nor know I which way to fly * * 

* * ^ The wolf-dogs # # # 

it was # * # 


‘ Of the Massilians) — Ver. 928. It is n it at all settled by Commentators what 
is the rauiiiing of this line. Massilia, now Marseilles, was a colony of the Phocaeans. 
Cicero, in Ids Speech for L. Flaccus, particularly alludes to the strictness of their 
morals. It is possible that tliis good character may have passed into a proverb, 
and that Clialinus banteringly calls Stalino one who cultivates Massilian or the 
strictest morals. Schmieder, however, thinks that a pun on the word “Mas- 
silienses’' is intended, and that as Stalino has met with a “ mas,” or “ male.” 
where he had hoped to find a female, Clialinus comes forward and asks him what 
he thinks of the Mas-silians ; just as we in a similar case might say (thougli 
perhaps rather tamely) the Man-chester people 
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Cha. I’ faith, I do think * # # # 

old there now like new.] 

St A. {turning about). I’ll go this way. I trust that the 
omen of a bitch’s barking will prove the betterh 

Cle. What are you doing, my husband, my good man ? 
Whence come you in this guise ? What have you done with 
your wa. king-stick, or how disposed of the cloak you luid? 

Serv. Wliilc he w^as playing his loving pranks with 
Casina, he lost it, I fancy. 

Sta. (aside). Utterly undone ! 

Cha. (coming ug) to ’Staling). Shall w'e go to bed again ? 
I am Casina. 

Sta. Away with you to utter perdition ! 

Cha. Pon’t you love me ? 

Cle. jMay, but answer me ; what has become of your cloak ? 

[Sta. (running about., exclaiming). Upon my faith, wife, 
the Bacchantes ! Bacchantes^! Bacchantes! 

Serv. He’s making pretence on purpose ; for, upon my 
word, no Bacchantes are exhibiting at the present time. 

Sta. I forgot that. But still, the Bacchantes ! 

Cle. How, the Baccliantes ? Why, that cannot be. 

Serv. By my troth, you are in a fright. 

Sta. What 1? 

Cle. (to the Servant). I’ faith, do tell no lies, for it’s 
quite clear. 

# *####* Hr 

# *####* .!♦ 

Sta. Won’t you hold your tongue ? 

* Will prove the letter') — Ver. 1)38. It is somewhat difficiilt to say exactly 
what he irieans. In 1. 927, he seems to be ann'’yed at being called back as he is 
running (probably down one of the .streets that debouched on the stage). “ Revo- 
camen,” “ being called back,” was particularly considered as a bad omen among 
the Romans. He, perhaps, now changes his mind, and says to himself, “This is 
a bad omen ; I’ll turn back ; and bad as it is, the barking of my wife may prove a 
better one.” 

2 Bacchantes! Bacchantes !) — Ver. 944. Ue tries to make an excuse by implica- 
tion ; pretending to be in a fright, he shouts out, wishing them to believe that he 
lias met a gang of Bacchanalian votaries (who were not very particular as to 
doing mischief to any one they met). Unfortunately for him, a servant-maid 
suggests that no feast of Bacchus is going on at that time of the year, and that 
consequently the Bacc.iantes are not “out” 
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Ol. r troth, I certainly shall not hold my tongue ; for ^vith 
the greatest earnestness you begged me to ask for Casiiia as 
my wife. 

Sta. That I did on account of my love for you. 

Cle. r faith, of her rather. (Turning to Cha^li^vs.) He’d 
have been making an attack upon you, in fact. 

Sta. I been doing these things that you mention P 

Cle. And do you ask me that ? 

Sta. If indeed I have done so, I’ve been doing wrong. 

Cle. Just come back iu-doors here ; I’ll remind you, if 
you have Ibrgotten anything. 

Sta. Trotli, I think, I’ll believe you in preference as to what 
YOU say. Eut, wife, do grant pardon to your husband for this ; 
Myrrh ina, do entreat Cleostrata ! If ever, from this time 
forward. I love Casina, or even think of it, should I love her, 
I say^ should I ever hereafter, in fact, be guilty of sucli a 
thing, there’s no reason, wife, why you shouldn’t lash me 
with twigs as I hang up hy the arms» 

Mtrr. On my word, I do think that forgiveness may be 
granted for tliis. 

Cle. (to Mtkrhina). I’ll do as you request me. (To 
Staling.) On this account with the less difficulty do I now 
grant you this pardon, that, from being a long one, we mayn’t 
be making this Play still longer. 

Sta. Yon are not angry? Cle. I am not angry. 

Sta. Am I to trust your word ? 

Cle. You may my word. 

Sta. No person ever did have a more amiable wife than 
I’ve got. 

Cha. Keep to her, Cle. (^o Ciialinus). Come you, 
give him back his walking-stick and cloak. 

Cha. (faking them from behind him, where he had held 
them). Take them, if you wish. Upon my faith, a great in- 
justice has really been most egrcgiously done me ; I’ve been 
married to two husbands ; neither has behaved to me as to a 
new-made bride. 

The Company o/* P laters. 

Spectators, what’s to be done within, we’ll tell you here. 
This Casina will be discovered :o be the daughter of thii 
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person next door^, and slie’ll be married to Eutbynicus, our 
inaster’s son. Now it’s only fair that with your deserving 
hands you should give us deserved applause. He who does 
so, may he always keep his mistress without the knowledge of 
his wife. But he who doesn’t with his hands clap as loud as 
he can, in place of a mistress, may ahe-goat, soused in bilge- 
water, be palmed off upon him®. 

* Of this person next door) — Ver. 968. Schmieder suggests that Myrrhina has 
not hitherto seen Casina, but now, on hearing so much of her, enquires into her 
history, on which Chalinus explains how he begged her of the woman who was 
going to expose her, and Myrrhina then recognizes in her her own child, whom 
»5lie had ordered to be exposed. This practice, especially with regard to female 
children, was by no means uncommon among the ancients, and even with the 
more respectable classes. We must remember, however, that in the Prologue it 
is stated that the servant who found her is ill in bed. 

* Palmed off upon him) — Ver. 973. Warner, in his concluding Note to thk 
Play, informs us that “ Machiavel had undoi\btedly this Comedy of P'autif )s 
hlfl eye when he wrote his C'lU.” 
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THE YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN. 


Dramntia ‘Personae. 

Hanno, a Carthaginian. 

Agorastoclks, a young Carthaginian, living at Caljdon. 
Anthemonides, a Captain. 

MiLfiiio, servant of Agorastocles. 

CoLLYBiscus, bailiff of Agorastocles. 

Lycus, a Procurer. 

Synceiiastus, servant of Lycus. 

A Boy. 

Some Assistants. [Advocate ] 


UM, I 
LIS, j 


Adelphasium, 
Anterastyl 
Giddenemk, their Nurse. 
A Maid-servant. 


sisters. Courtesans. 


ScaiM’-'Calydon, a city of iEtolia. Before the houses of Aoorastocuqi and 
Ltcus, and the Tem{iie oi V enns. 



THE SUBJECT 


There were twc cousins, citizens of Carthage ; the daughters of one of them, 
named Hanrio, were stolen in their childhood, and being carried off to Calydon, 
were there purchased by Lycus, a Procurer. In the same place there is living 
Agorastocles, the son of the cousin of Hanno, who, having been stolen in his 
infancy, was sold to a wealthy old man, and finally adopted by liiin. Here, 
without knowing their relationship, Agorastocles falls in love with Adelphasium» 
the elder of the sisters, while Anthemonides, a military officer, entertains a 
passion for Anterastylis, the younger sister. The Procurer being at enmity 
with Agorastocles, the latter, with the assistance of his servant Milphio, 
devises a plan for outwitting him. Collybiscus, the bailiff of Agorastocles, is 
dressed up as a foreigner, and, a sum of money being given liim for the purpose, 
pretends to take up his abode in the house of Lycus. On this being effected, 
by previous arrangement Agorastocles comes witli witnesses, and accuses the 
Procurer of harbouring his slave, and encouraging him to rob his master. At 
this conjuncture, Hanno arrives at Calydon in search of his daughters. He 
discovers them, and finds that Agorastocles is the son of bis deceased cousin. 
The play ends with the removal of the damsels from the house of Lycus, who 
is brought to task for his iniquities ; and Adelphasiuin is promiaed by her 
iather in marriage to Agorastoclea. 



PQENULUS* 

THE YOUNG CARTlIAGINIANl 


THE ACROSTIC ARGUMENT. 
j_Supposed to have been written by Priscian the Grammarian. | 

A HOY (Puer), seven years old, is stolen at Carthage. An old man, a hater ( O/tO' ) 
of women, adopts him when bought, and (Pi) makes him his heir. His two 
kinswomen and their nurse (Nutrix) are also carried off. Lycus buys theii 
and torments (Vexat) Agorastocles in love. But he palms off his l)ailiff w th 
some gold upon the Procurer (Lenoni)^ and so convicts him of theft. Hanno, 
the Carthaginian, comes ( Venit\ discovers him to he the son of his cousin, ano 
recognizes his own (Suas) daughters wliom he had lost. 


THE PEOLOaiJE. 

I HATE a mind to imitate the Achilles of Aristarchus® • 
from that Tragedy I’ll take for myself the opening: “Be 
silent, and hold your tongues, and give attention.” The 
head-manager it is who bids you listen, that with a good 
grace they may be seated on the benches, both those who 
have come hungry and those xoho have come well filled. 
You who have eaten, by far the most wisely have you done : 
you who have not eaten, do you be filled with the Play. But 
he who has something ready for him to eat, ’tia reallif 

* The young Carthaginian) Cicero uses the word “ Poenulus,” as signifying 
mendy “ a Carthaginian.” It is difficult to say whether the Play is so styled in 
reference to Hanno, merely as a citizen of Carthage, or whether the word refers 
to the young man Agorastocles, in the sense of the “ young Carthaginian.” From 
an expression used in the Fifth Act, “ a man’s great toe,” it would appear that 
Hanno was represented on the stage as a person of diminutive stature; in conse- 
quence of which, it has been suggested that the meaning is “ the little Cartha- 
ginian.” Lipsius thinks that this Prologue was not written by Plautus, and 
indeed some sch(4ars suspect the whole Play to be spurious. 

^ Achilles of- Aristarchus) — Ver. 1. Aristarchus was a Tragic Poet, the con- 
temporary of Euripides, and flourished about 250 years before the time of 
Plautus. His Tragedy of Achilles no longer exists. We are informed by Featof 
that it was translated into Latin by the Poet Ennius. 

TOL. II. 2 ▲ 
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^reat folly in him, for our sakes, to come here to sit fasting, 
liise up, cryer! bespeak attention among the people; I’m 
now waiting to see ii you know your duty. Exercise your 
voice, by means of which you subsist and find your clothes ; 
for unless you do cry out, in your silence starvation will be 
creeping upon you. Well, now sit down again, that you may 
earn double wages. Heaven grant succes^ ! do you obey my 
commands. Let no worn-out debauchee^ be sitting in the 
front of the stage, nor let the lictor or his rods^ be noisy in 
the least ; and let no seat-keeper^ be walking about before 
^people's faces, nor be showing any to their seats, while the 
actor is on the stage. Those who have been sleeping too long at 
home in idleness, it’s right for them now to stand contentedly, 
or else let them master their drowsiness. Don’t let slaves be 
occupying the seats^, that there may be room for those who 
are free ; or else let them pay down the money for their 
places® ; if that they cannot do, let them be off home, and 
escape a double evil, lest they be variegated both here with 
Bcourges, and with thongs at home, if they’ve not got 
things in due order when their masters come home. Let 
nurses keep children, baby-bantlings, at home, and let 
njx one bring them to see the Play ; lest both they them- 


* Heaven grant success') — Ver. 16. “ Bonum factum est.” Literally, “ it is a 
good deed.” This was a stated form, placed at the commencement of Homan 
edicts and proclamations, as ensuring a good omen. 

* Woim-out debauchee) —Yer. 17. “ IScortum exoletum.” As the word “ scor- 
turn” may apply to either sex, it is not improbable that this is intended as a notice 
to the old and battered debauchee.s, that they are not to take the liberty of occu- 
pying the front of the stage, as perhaps, in their effrontery, they had lately been 
in the habit of doing. 

* Or his rods)— Yer. 18. These “ virgjc” were used by the lictors for the pur- 
poses of punishment, and if stiff and bard, would be likely to make a noise when 
struck against any object. 

* No seat-keeper) — Ver. 19. ** Designator.” It was the duty of this officer to 
point out to persons their seats. 

® Occupying the seats) — Ver. 23. It has been previously remarked that only 
standing room was provided in the theatres for the slaves. 

* T/^ money for their places)— Yer, 24. “ iEs pro capite.” The meaning of 
this term, as here used, is not exactly known. Some think that it means, that 
if the slaves want seats, let them pay down money for their freedom, on which 
they will be entitled to them. It is not improbable that the pin use means, 
“let them pay money fur their seats;” and Muretus .supposes that the right t»l 
lettiug out certain seats wae *-«»aurved by the aotor*i their own perquisite, 
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•elves may be athirst', and the children may die with hun- 
ger ; and that they mayn’t be squealing about here, in their 
hungry fits, just like kids. Let the matrons see the piece iu 
silence, in silence laugh, and let them refrain from screaming 
here with their shrill voices ; their themes for gossip let them 
carry off home, so as not to be an annoyance to their husbands 
both here and at home. And, as regards the managers ol 
the performance, let not the palm of victory be given to any 
player wrongfully, nor by reason of favour let any be driv^en 
out of doors, in order that the inferior may be preferred to 
the good ones. And this, too, besides, which I had almost 
forgotten : while the performance is going on, do you, lac- 
queys, make an onset on the cookshops ; now, while there’s 
an opportunity, now, while the tarts® are smoking hot, hasten 
tliere. These injunctions, which have been given as the 
manager’s command. Heaven prosper them ! troth now, let 
every one remember for himself. Now, in its turn, I wish 
to go back to the plot, that you may be equally knowing 
with myself. Its site, its limits, its boundaries I’ll now 
lay down ; for that purpose have I been appointed surveyor. 
But, unless it’s troublesome, I wish to give you the name of 
this Comedy: but if it is an annoyance. I’ll tell you still, 
since I have leave from those who have the management. 
This Comedy is called the “Carthaginian^;” in the Latin, 
Plautus has called it “the Pulse-eating Kinsman^.” You 
have the name, then ; now hear the rest of the story ; for 
here will this plot be judged of hy you. Its own stage is 
the proper place for every plot ; you are the critics ; I 
pray you lend attention. There were two cousins-ger- 

* May be athirst') — Ver. 30. This is not the only place where Plautus refers 
to the love which the Roman nurses had for the bottle. 

* While the tarts) — Ver. 43. “ Seriblitse.” These were a kind of tarts or 
cakes which had letters stamped upon them, and were probably so called from 

scribo,” “ to write.” 

* The Carthaginian) — Ver. 63. “ Carchedonius,” the old Roman name for 
“ Carthaginian,” from Kapxg^Wf the Greek for “ Caithage.” 

* Pulse-eating Kinsman) — Ver. 64. “ Patruus pultiphagonides." The Roman 
“ puls,^’ or “ pottage,” was composed of meat, water, honey, cheese, and eggs. 
There was a particular sort of “ puls,” called “ puls Punica,” or “ Punic pottage.” 
As this Play was written at the period of the second Carthaginian war, Phmtua 
Would net object to hold their enemies up to contempt as mere “ porridge-eatoia*" 

2 A 2 
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Carthaginians, of a very high and very wealthy family. 
One of tliein is still alive, the other’s dead. Tlie more con- 
fidently do I inform you of this, because the undertaker^ told 
me so, who anointed him for the pile. But the only sou 
there was of that old man who died, being separated from his 
father, was stolen at Carthage when seven years old, six years, 
in fact, before his father died. When he saw that his only 

)n was lost to him, he himself, from grief, fell sick ; he 
.iiade this cousin-german of his his heir; he himself de- 
parted for Acheron without taking leave^. The person who 
stole the child, carried him off to Calydon, and sold him 
here to a certain rich old man for his master, one de- 
sirous of children, hut a hater of women. This old man, 
without knowing it, bought the son of his host, that same 
child, and adopted him as his own son, and made him his 
heir when he himself departed this life. This young man is 
dwelling here in this house. {Pointing to the house of Aqo- 
lu.s'rocLES.) Once more do I return to Carthage. If you 
A\ ant to give any commission, or ani/thing to be managed — 
indess a person'^ gives the money, he will be mistaken ; but he 
who does give it will be very much more mistaken. But this 
father’s cousin of his at Carthage, the old man wlio is still alive, 
had two daughters. The one when in her fifth year, the other 
in her fourth, were lost, together with their nurse, from the 
walks in the suburbs^. The person who kidnapped them, 

* Two cousins'-germa i) — Vor. 59. “ Fratres fratrueles.” “ Sons of brothers.” 
This clears up all the confusion tli.at otherwise seems to exist in the Play, by 
roa.son of Agorastocles coulinnally calling Hanno his “ patruus,” which Warner 
(to avoid confu.sion, as he says) translate.s “uncle.” It is pretty clear that 
“ patruus” was a term extending not only to uncles, but to other collateral rela- 
tiv(;s of the father ; not only father’s brothers, but father’s cousins. 

2 The undertaker') — Ver. 62. “ Pollinctor.” This was properly tlie servant of 
the “ lihitinarius,” or “ undertaker.” See the Asinaria, 1. 916, and the Note. 

^ Withovt taking ^er/ve)— Ver. 71. “Sine viatico.” Literally, “without pro- 
visions for the journey.” This, probably, simply means that he died suddenly and 
unexpectedly. Some think that it refers to the ceremony of placing a piece of 
money in the mouths of the dead, for payment to Charon, on ferrying them over 
the Siyx. If so, the allusion here appears to be very purposeless. 

* Unleii a per8on)-^Yev, 8U2. These two lines also occur almost verbatim in 
tm* ^lenajchmi, 1. 54-5. 

» In the suburbs) — Ver. 86. “ Magalia,” or “ magara,” was a nan e given to 
huts or cottages pcgliar to the neighbourhood of CnrthPif^. The word, pri>- 
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carried them off to Anactorium^, and sold them al , both 
nurse and girls, for ready money, to a man (if a Procurer is 
a man) the most accursed of men, as many as the earth con- 
tains ; but do you yourselves now form a conjecture vviiat 
sort of man it is whose name is Lycus^. He removed, not 
long ago, from Anactorium, where he formerly lived, to 
Calydon^ here, for the sake of his business. He dwells in 
that house, {l^ointing to the house of This young 

man is dying distractedly in love with one of them, his Ivins- 
w Oman, not knowing that fact ; neither is he aware who she 
is, nor has he ever touched her (so much does the Procurer 
hamper him) ; neither has he hitherto ever had any impropiT 
connexion with her, nor ever taken her home to his house ; 
nor has that Procurer been willing to send her there. Be- 
cause he sees that he is in love, he wishes to touch this man 
for a good Iniul. A certain Captain, who is desperately in 
love with her, is desirous to buy this younger one to be his 
mistress. But their father, the Carthaginian, since he lost 
them, has been continually seeking them in every quarter, 
by sea and land. When he has entered any city, at once he 
seeks out all the courtesans, wdierever each of them is living ; 
he gives her gold, and prolongs the night in his enquiru s ; 
after that he asks whence she comes, of what country, whetluT 
she was made captive or kidnapped, born of what family, who 
her parents were. So diligently and so skilfully does he 
seek for his daughters. He knows all languages, too ; but, 
though he knows them, he pretends not to know them : 
what need is there of talking? He is a Carthaginian all 
over"^. He, in the evening of yesterday, came into har- 
bour here on board ship. The father of tliese girls, the 
same is the father’s cousin of tliis young man. Now d’ye 

bably, here means a suburb of that city, which received its name from these huts, 
and was used by tlie inhabitants as a public walk. 

^ Aruictorium) — Ver. 87. This was a town of Acarnania, in Greece. 

* Name is Lycos') — Ver. 92. From the Greek word Xvkos^ “a wolf.” 

* To Calydon) — Ver. 94. Calydon was a city of Jitolia, which was situ:ite in 
the centre of Greece. 

* A Carthaginian all over) — Ver. 113. This is intended as a reflection upon 
the proveibial faithlessness of the Carihaginians. “ Tunica fides,” “ Punic laith,’ 
Was a common proverb with the Boinans. 
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take^ tins p If you d » take it, draw it out : take care not to 
break it asunder ; pray, let it proceed. {Moving av if to go.) 
Dear me ! I had almost forgotten to say the rest. He wno 
adopted this young mm as his own son, the same was the 
guest of that Carthaginian, this old man's father. He will 
come here to-day, and discover his daughters here, and this 
person, his cousin’s son, as indeed I’ve learnt. He, I say, 
who’ll come to-day, will find his daughters and this his 
cousin’s son. But after this, farewell ! — attend ; I’m off ; I 
now intend to become another man^. As to what remains, 
some others remain who’ll explain all to you. I’ll go and 
dress. With kindly feelings do you then recognize me. 
Dare well ! and give me your aid, that Salvation may prove 
propitious to you. 

Act I.— Scene I. 

Unter^from his house, Agorastocles, hy Milphio. 

Ago. Full oft have I entrusted many matters to you, 
Milphio, matters of doubt and necessity, and standing in need 
of good counsel, which you wisely, discreetly, cleverly, and 
skilfully have by your aid brought to completion for me. For 
which services I do confess that both your liberty and many 
kind thanks are due unto you. 

Mil. An old adage, if you timely introduce it, is a clever 
thing : but your compliments are to me what are wont to be 
called sheer nonsense, and, upon my faith, mere bagatelles^ 

* take) — Ver. 116. There seems to be an equivocal meaning here in the 

word “ tenetis,” which may mean either “ to understand,” or “ to take hold with 
tile hand.” “Dirumpatis” also may mean either “ break off” a rope or cord, or 
“ interrupt.” Though Lambinus tliinks that some indecent allusion is intended, 
t is much more probable that Scaliger is right in supposing that allusion is made 
to the boyish diversion of two parties pulling at the ends of a rope till it either 
breaks, or one side lets go. 

2 Become another wow)— Ver. 125. He will go to dress for a part in the Play; 
that of Agorastocles, as some have suggested. 

3 Mere bagatelles') — Ver. 138. This word almost exactly answers to 

the word “bagatelles,” or “kickshaws,” borrowed by us from tlie French. As 
to the origin of the word “gerra,” in the sense of “trifles,” or “nonsense/. 
Festus gives the following anecdote: — “Osier-twigs, in bundles, were called 
‘ geiTffi.’ When the Athenians w’ere besieging the Syracusans, and were often 
cidUng aloud for these fascines, tne besieged, in lidicul^ used tc cry out, ‘gerrs. 
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Just now, you are full of kind speecnes towards me; yester- 
day, without hesitation, upon my back you wore out three 
bulls’ hides with flogging. 

Ago. But if, being in love, I did anything by reason ol 
my distraction, Milphio, it’s only reasonable that you should 
pardon me for it. 

Mil. I’ve seen nothing more reasonable. I, too, am now 
dying for love ; allow me to thrash you just as you did me, 
for no fault at all ; and then, after that, do you pardon me 
being thus in love. 

Ago. If you have a mind for it, or it gives you pleasure, I 
do permit it ; tie me up, bind me, scourge me ; I recommend 
you, I give you my permission. 

Mil. If, hereafter, you should revoke your permission , 
when you are unloosed, I myself should be hung up^/or 
punishment. 

Ago. And would I venture to do that, to yourself espe- 
cially ? On the contrary, if I see you but struck, it gives 
me pain immediately. 

Mil. To me, indeed, i’ faith. 

Ago. No, to me. Mil. I could prefer that to he the case. 
But what now do you wish ? 

Ago, Why need I tell a lie to you ? I am desperately in 
love. 

Mil. My shoulder-blades feel that. 

Ago. But I mean with this damsel, my neighbour Adel- 
phasium, the elder Courtesan that belongs to this Procurer. 

Mil. For my own part, I’ve heard that from yourself 
already. 

Ago. I’m on the rack with love for her. But than this 
Procurer Lycus, her master, not dirt itself more dirty. 

Mil. Do you wish now to present him with some mis- 
chief? 

Ago. I should like it. Mil. Why look then^ present him 
with me. 

Ago. Go and be hanged ! Mil. But tell me seriously, do 
you w ish to present him with a plague ? 

on wliich account that word came in use, to signify, in contempt, anything 
trifling.” 

• Be hung up) — Ver. 148. “Pendeam.” He alludes to thepnctine r,I tying 
up by the hands for the purpose of flogged 
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Ago. I should like it. 

Mil. Well then, present him with this selfsame me ; I’d 
cause him to be having both a mischief and a plague. 

Ago. You are joking. Mil. Should you like this very 
day, without risk to yourself, to make her free^ ? 

Ago. I should like it, Milphio. 

Mil. I’ll manage for you to make her so. You have in- 
doors three hundred golden Philippean pieces®. 

Ago. Six hundred even. Mil. Three hundred are enough. 

A go. To do what with them ? 

Mil. Hold your peace. This day I’ll make you a present 
of the Procurer, whole, with all his household. 

Ago. What to do ? Mil. You shall soon know. Colly- 
biscus, your bailiff, is in the city just now. The Procurer 
doesn’t know I ;m. Do you fully understand ? 

Ago. I’ faith, I understand that ; but what you are driving 
at I know not. 

Mil. You don’t know? Ago. Not J, faith. 

Mil. But I’ll soon let you know. The gold shall be given 
him, for him to take to the Procurer, and say that he’s a 
stranger from another city; that he’s amorously inclined, 
and wishes to gratify his inclinations ; that he wants free 
range to be found him, where he may secretly indulge his 
appetite, so that there may be no overlooker. The Procurer, 
greedy for the gold, will at once take him into his house; 
he’ll conceal the man and the gold. 

Ago. The design pleases me. 

Mil. Do you then enquire of him whether your slave hasn’t 
come to him. He’ll think that I am being sought for; im- 
mediately he’ll say no to you. Have you any doubt but that 
the Procurer will at once have to double the gold for you, 
and be considered to have stolen the man ? Neither has he 
the means of raising it. When he comes to trial, the Praetor 
will award^ his whole household to you. Thus with a pitfall 
shall we deceive the Procurer Lycus. 

* To make her free) — Ver. 164. “ Tuara libertam.” “Your freed- woman;” you 
being the one to give her her liberty, 

^ Philippean pieces)— 166. The Philippean piece had the head of Philip 
of Macedon on it, and was in value about two guineas of our money. 

• Prcetor will award) — Ver. 186. In consequence of his being unable to pay 
ihe penalty or daimiges decreed against him. 
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Ago. The design pleases me. Mil. Aye, when I’ve 
polished it up, you’ll then say so still more even j now it’s 
but in the rough. 

Ago. I’m going to the Temple of Venus, unless, Milphio, 
you wish for anything. It’s the Aphrodisia^ to-day. 

Mil. I know. 

Ago. I wish to amuse my eyes with the harlot finery. 

Mil. Let’s first proceed to this, the plan we have resolved 
upon. Let’s go in-doors, that we may instruct Collybiscus, 
tlie bailifi’, how to plant this cheatery. 

Ago. Although Cupid has the sway in my heart, still I’ll 
listen to you. 

Mil. I’ll cause you to be glad it’s done. (Agorastocles 
goes into his house,) There is a speck of love upon this man’s 
breast, which cannot by any means be washed out without 
great harm ; this Lycus, too, the Procurer, is such a wicked 
person, against whom the engine of mischief is now well 
aimed, which before long I shall discharge from my battery^. 
But see, here’s Adelphasium coming out, and Anterastylis. 
Tlie first is the one who renders my master distracted. But 
I’ll call him out. (^Ooes to the door and calls,) Hallo! 
Agorastocles, come out of doors it* you would see most joyous 
sports 1 

Enter Agorastocles, in haste, from the house. 

Ago. AVliat’s this bustle, Milphio ? 

Mil. {jpointing to the door of chouse). Why, here’s 

your mistress, if you’d like to see her. 

Ago. O may the Gods bestow many a blessing on you, 
for having presented to me a sight so charming as this! 
{They stand apart!) 

Scene II. — Enter Abelphasium, Anterastylis, and an 
Attendant. 

Adel. The man who wants to find abundance of employ- 
ment for himself — a woman and a ship, these two things, let 

* The A})hrodhia) — Ver. 191. The Aphrodisia were festivals periodically cele- 
brated in honor of Venus or Aphrodite, in most of the towns of Greece. The 
worshippers were, however, mostly of the class of courtesans. 

2 From my battery) — Ver. 202. “ Balistario.” According to Lipsius, “ balis- 
tarium” was the same as the balista itself; while Turnebus thiuks it was tlM 
place where the ^ balista** was mounted. 
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him procure j for no two things do produce more trouble, 
if, perchance, you begin to equip them ; neither are these 
two things ever equipped enough, nor is the largest 
amount ol equipment sufficient for them. And as I mention 
these things, from experience at home do I now say thus ; 
for we two, even from daybreak up to the present hour of the 
day, have never ceased either washing, or scrubbing, or 
rubbing, or dressing, smoothing, polishing, painting, trim- 
ming, with all our might , and at the same time the two 
maid-servants, that have been provided for each of us, have 
been giving us their assistance in washing and cleaning ; and 
in carrying water two men have become quite weary. Fie 
upon it ! how great a plague there is in one female. But if 
there are two, I know full well that they are able to give to 
any one, the mightiest nation whatsoever, more trouble than 
enough, in being night and day, always, at all hours, dress- 
ing, washing, rubbing, polishing. In fine, there’s no mode- 
ration in women, nor do we understand how ever to set a 
limit to washing and scrubbing. But she who is washed 
clean, unless she is thoroughly dressed, in my notion at least, 
is just as though she were dirty. 

Ant. I really wonder, sister, that you talk in this fashion ; 
you who are so knowing, and discreet, and clever ; for when 
with all care we have ourselves in trim, hardly and with diffi- 
culty do we find poor pitiful admirers. 

Adel. Such is the fact; but still reflect upon this one 
thing ; a limit is best to be observed in all thm$>s, sister ; all 
things in excess give too much trouble to mortals of them- 
selves. 

Ant. Sister, prithee, do reflect that we are accounted just 
in the same way as pickled salt-fish^ is thought of — without 
any relish and without sweetness ; unless full oft and long it 
is soaked in water, it smells badly, and is salt, so that you 
cannot touch it. Just so are we. Women of this class 
are utterly tasteless, and devoid of grace, without dress and 
expense. 

Mil. (apart). She surely is a cook, Agorastocles, accord- 
ing to my notion ; she knows how to soak pickled fish. 

Aoo. (pushing him away). Why are you thus troublesome P 

* PickUd taU-JUk) — Ver. 240. “Salsa muriatica.” “the ^ 

ailt-fisb,’* which h buppoted by some to have Uea tiie thaiuuT 
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Adel. Sister, do, there’s a dear, forbear. It’s quite sufiS- 
cient for others to s&y that to us, not to be ourselves as well 
proclaiming our foibles. 

Ant. I’ll have done, then. 

Adel. I thank you : but now answer me this ; are all 
things here which ought to be provided for propitiating the 
Gods? 

Ant. I’ve taken care of everything. 

Ago. {apart). How charming and joyous a day, and full 
of delight, worthy of Venus, by my troth, wliose Aphrodisia 
are celebrated to-day ! 

Mil. {apart). Any thanks me, for calling you out of 
doors ? Oughtn’t I now to be presented with a cask of old 
wine ? Say it shall be given. Don’t you answer me ? His 
tongue has fallen out, I imagine. What, plague on it, have 
you been struck with amazement standing here ? {He shaken 
him) 

Ago. {apart). Do let me love on; don’t disturb me, and 
do hold your peace. 

Mil. {apart) . I’ll hold my peace. 

Ago. {apart). If you had held your peace, why then that 

I’ll hold my peace” would not liave been in existence. 

Ant. Let’s go, my sister. {She moves.) 

Adel. How now — why, prithee, are you now hastening 
that way ? 

Ant. Do you ask me P Because our master is w^aiting for 
us at the Temple of Venus. 

Adel. Let him w^ait, i’ faith. Do you stay ; there’s a 
crowed just now at the altar. Do you wish yourself to be 
pushed about among those common prostitutes, the doxies 
of bakers, the cast-offs of the spelt-bread sellers ; wretched 
creatures, daubed over w ith grease^, followers of poor slaves, 
who stink for you of their stable and stalP, their seats and 
very sheds; whom, in fact, not a single freeman has ever 

‘ Davbed over with grease) — Ver. 267. ** Schceno.” Thi.s is, by some, thought 
to have been a rank oil extracted from rashes. Mcnrsius, however, ridicules the 
idea of an oil being made from rushes, and reads coeno, “ dirt,” in the present 
passage. 

* Of their stable and sidtt) — Ver. 268. She seems to refer to the lowest class a| 
ihurtesans, and their seats in the prostitutes* .'>ho(ls (menti.iied by Ballio in tht 
Pieudola?, 1. 214^ where theY were fwo s ed hv the lenones to the public gaze. 
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touched or taken homo with him^ the twopenny strumpets* 
of dirty trumpery slaves ? 

Mil. {apart). Away with you to utter perdition! Do 
you dare, then, to despise tho slaves, you hussey r . As if she 
was a beauty, as if kings were in tlie habit of inaliing her 
their choice. A monstrosity of a woman ! Diminutive a? 
she is, she does spit out such mighty words — seven nights 
with whom I wouldn’t purchase at a cupful of vapour. 

Ago. {apart). Immortal and omnipotent Divinities, what 
is there among you more beauteous ? What have you that 
I should deem you more immortal than I am myself, in be- 
holding with my eyes these delights so great ? But V enus 
is not Venus ; for my own part, her will I worship as Venus ; 
that she may love me and prove propitious. Milphio! — 
hallo 1 Milphio, where are you ? 

Mil. {apart). See, here I am with you. 

Ago. {apart),'^\xi I want you boiled^. 

Mil. {apart). Why really, master, you are making merry. 

Ago. {apart). Why, it was from yourself I learnt all this. 

Mil. {apart). What, even to be in love with her whom 
you have never touched ? Beally, that is nonsense. 

Ago. {apart). 1’ faith, the Gods as well do 1 love and fear 
from whom, nevertheless, I keep off my hands. 

Ant. Alas I upon my word, when I look at the dress of us 
both, I’m grieved at the way we are dressed out. 

Adel. Why really, it’s quite in a proper style ; for our 
master’s gain and our own we are dressed quite well enough. 
Tor no profits can result, if the outlay exceeds them, sister ; 
therefore, that is better to be had which is enough, than that 
which is more than enough. 

Ago. {apart). So may the Gods love me, may she love 
me (I had rather she than the Gods), Milphio ; why, this 
woman has it in her power to force a fiint-stone to be in love 
with her. 

’ Twopenny strumpets)— Yev. 270. “ Diobolaria.” Literally, “hired for a 
couple of obols.” 

* I want you boiled)— Yer. 279. He puns upon the word “ assum,” which 
Milphio uses. He intends it to signify “ here am I.” But as it may also mean 
the neuter of the participle “ assus,” “ roasted,” Agorastocles cliooses to take the 
sentence in the latter ser.se, as meaning “ here I am roasted j” and answers, “ I’cj 
father you were boiled,’* 
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Mil. {apart). Upon my faith, in that you certainly tell no 
lie, for you are more senseless than a flint-stone to be in lo^e 
with her. 

Ago. {apart). But consider this^ will you ; I’ve never soiled 
her^ with a kiss. Mil. {apart). I’ll run, then, somewhere 
to a fish-pond or a pool, and fetch some soil. 

Ago. {apart). What need is there of that? 

Mil. {apart). I’ll tell you ; to soil her lips and yours. 

Ago. {apart). To utter perdition with you! 

Mil. {apart). For my part, I’m there already. 

Ago. {apart). Do you persist? 

Mil. {apart). I’ll hold my tongue. 

Ago. {apart). But I wish you to do so always. 

Mil. {apart). Why really, master, you challenge me at 
my own game, and still you make fun of me. 

Ant. At present, sister, I suppose you think yourself 
quite well enough drest ; but when the instances of other 
courtesans are compared, then you will be having the heart- 
ache, if perchance you should see any one more nicely drest. 

Adel. Envy was never inbred in me, my sister, nor yet 
spitefulness: I had rather by far that I was adorned with a 
good disposition than with gold ; gold is met with by luck, 
a good disposition is found by nature. I very much prefer 
for myself to be called good than fortunate. It more befits 
a courtesan to show modesty than purple ; and more does it 
become a courtesan to show modesty than golden jewels. 
Evil habits soil a fine dress more than mud ; good manners, 
by their deeds, easily set off a lowly garb. 

Ago. {apart to Milpuio). How now, you; would you like 
to play a merry and a frolicsome prank ? 

Mil. {apart), I should like. 

Ago. {apart). Can you, then, give attention to me ? 

Mil. {apart), I can. 

Ago. {apart). Be off home, and go hang yourself. 

Mil. {apart). Why? Ago. {apart). Because you’ll never 
again hear so many words as sweet as these. What need 
have you to live ? Only listen to me, and go hang yourself. 

* Never soiled her)-^Yer. 291. There is a puerile and rather Indelicate pUy 
in thi.s line and the next two upon the resemblance of the word “ limus,” “ mud,’* 
and “ limo,” “ to rub.” An attempt lias been mada to give something analugoiia 
b tti« Translation* 
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Mil. {apart) Why yes, if, like grapes that are drying^ 
youll hang toga;her with me. 

Ago. {apart). But I do love her. 

Mil. {apart). But I, to eat and drink. 

Adel, {to her Sister). How now, you? How say you — P 

Ant. What is it you ask me ? 

Adel. Do you see P My eyes which were full of dirt, are 
they clear now ? 

Ant. {looJdng close at her eyes). Why, even still there’s a 
little dirt in the middle of the eye. 

Adel. Lend me your right hand, please. 

Ago. {apart). And would you realfy touch or rub her eyes 
with unwashed hands ? 

Ant. Too great indolence has taken possession of us to-day. 

Adel. For what reason, prithee ? 

Ant. Why, because we didn’t come long since, before day- 
light, to the Temple of Venus, to be the first to place fire 
upon her altar. 

Adel. 0, there’s no need for doing that ; those who have 
faces suited for the night only^ make haste to go and sacri- 
fice by night ; before V enus is awake, they are already hurry- 
ing 'with all haste to sacrifice ; for if they were to come 
when Venus is awake, so ugly are they, upon mv faith, I do 
believe they would drive Venus herself away from' the Temple. 

^ Ago. {apart), Milphio! Mil. {apart). Poor Milphio, 
i’ faith ! What do you want with me now ? 

Ago. {(^art). Troth now, prithee, do mark how she speaks 
honied wine ! 

Mil. {apar£), Nothing at all, except tile-cakes*, sesamum, 
and poppies, wheat and parched nuts. 

Ago. {apart). Do I seem at all to he in love ? 

Mil. {apart). ^ In love to your loss, a thing that Mercury 
is by no means in love with^. 

» Grapea that are drying)— Ver. 311. « Uva pansa” were grapes hung up in 
the 8un to dry, and then scalded, for the purpose of being used as raisins, or foi 
making sweet wine. 

* Nothing aS all, except tUe-cahesy-Ner, 324. “ Laterculi” were sweet cakes oi 
biscuits, shaped like a tile or brick. The things here named were probably articles 
of homely diet, compared with honied wine. 

* Mercury it by no meant in love with)-^\er, 326. As being the God of Mei - 
fthandixe and Profit 
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Ago. {apart). Why, really, by my troth, it befits no lover 
to be in love with pell*. 

Ant. Let’s go, my sister. Adel. Do, please, just as you 
like. Follow me this way. 

Ant. I’ll follow. ( They move,) 

Ago. {apart). They are going. What if we accost them? 

Mil. {apart). You accost them. 

Ago. {yomg towards them). In the first place, health to 
you, the elder ; and you, the younger, health to you in the 
second degree of estimation ; {to the Attendant) you, the 
third, health to you, without any place in my estimation. 

Att. In that case, faith, I’ve wasted my oil and my labour. 

Ago. (<o Adelphastum). Whither are you betaking your- 
self ? 

Adel. What I ? To the Temple of Venus. 

Ago. Why thither? Adel. To propitiate Venus. 

Ago. How now ? Is she angry, then ? Upon my faith, 
she is propitious. I will even answer for her. {Stands 
before her.) 

Adel. What are you about? Prithee, why are you annoy- 
ing me ? 

Ago, Thus cruel ? Alas ! Adel. Let me go away, I beg 
of you. 

Ago. Why in such a hurry ? There’s a crowd there at 
present. Adel. I know it ; there are other females there 
w horn I wish to see, and hy whom to be seen. 

Ago. How can it give you pleasure to look at ugly people, 
and to afford one so beauteous to be looked at ? 

Adel. Because to-day, at the Temple of Venus, there’s a 
fair for the courtesans ; there the dealers meet ; there I wish 
myself to be shown. 

Ago. To wares unsaleable, its right to entice the buyer 
of one’s own accord ; good wares easily meet with a purchaser, 
although they may be placed in concealment. How say 
you ? When, at my house here {pointing) will you lay your 
head and side by me ? 

Adel. On the day on which Orcus sends away the dead' 
from Acheron. Ago. I’ve got in-doors I know not how 
many golden coins in a state of madness. 


* Orcum sends awoif the Ver. 343. Which, of cotine, meam u^tibi 
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Adel. Bring them to me; I’ll make their madness pretty 
ftooji come to an end. 

Mil. (with indignation). A nice one, upon my word ! 

Ago. Away to utter and extreme lerdition with you, and 
go and be hanged ! 

Mjl. (aside to Agorastocles). The more I look at her, 
the more insignificant^ she is, and a mere bauble. 

Ago. Keep your prating to yourself; I’m tired of it. 

( To Adelphasium.) Come, do lift up this outer garment. 
(Baises it from the ground^ and attempts to embrace her.) 

Adel. I’m in a state of purity^ ; prithee forbear to touch 
me, Agorastocles. 

Ago. What am I to do, then? 

Adel. If you are wise, you may be saving yourself your 
anxiety. 

Ago. What ? Me not be anxious on your account ? 
What are you about, Milphio ? (Bechons to him.) 

Mil. (aside). See now, my aversion, this^. (Aloud.) 
What is it you want with me ? 

Ago. (pointing to Adelphasium). Why is she angry 
witli me ? 

Mil. Why is slie angry with you ? Why should I trouble 
myself about that ? For that is rather your own concern. 

A GO. On my word, it’s all over with you this very instant, 
if you don’t make her as smooth for me as the sea is at the 
time when the halcyon^ is rearing her young ones there. 

Mil. What am I to do ? 

Ago. Entreat her^ sootlie, and flatter her. 

Mil. I’ll do so with all diligence ; but see, please, that 
you don’t afterwards be giving this ambassador of yours a 
dressing with your fists. 

' The more insignijicant) — Ver. 347. “Nimbata.” According to some Com 
inciitJitors, this word is a substantive licre, and signifies a “ slight fillet,” of the 
siime colour with the hair which the women used to wear upon the forehead,* the 
itlea of Turnebus, however, that it is an adjective, signifying “ cloud-like,” seems 
more likely to be correct. 

2 A state of purity)— Yer. 349. This she says, probably, because she is espe- 
cially careful to avoid pollution, by contact with the male sex, when on the eve of 
worshipping the Goddess in her Temple. 

* My aversion, this) — Ver, ,351. “Odium meum.” He forgets that Aaelf'ia 
Slum In only the innocent cause of his ma.ster’s anxiety. 

* When the WVer. 855. See the Note lo the Ca?siua, 1 tC. 
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Ago. I’ll riot do so. 

Adel, {to her Sistee). Let’s now begone. (AgohaSto- 
CLES stan^ before her.) Do you detain me still ? You act 
badly ; you make me many fair promises^ ; of those many, 
the whole come to nothing at all. Not once, but a hundred 
time-s, have you sworn to give me my freedom. While de- 
pending on you, I have neither anywhere procured any other 
resources for myself, nor is this assistance of yours at all 
visible. And thus none the less am I still a slave. Move 
on, sister. {To Agoeastocles.) Glet you gone from me ! 

Ago. Utterly undone! Come now, Milphio, what are 
you about ? {Totnts at Adelphasium.) 

Mil. {addressing 'Vdelphasium). My joy, my delight, 
my life, my pleasure, apple of my eye, rny little lip, my 
health, my sweet kiss, my honey, my heart, my biestings, my 
eream-cheese^ — 

Ago. {aside). Am I to allow these things to be said in 
my presence ?- I’m quite distracted, wretch that I am, if I 
don’t order him at full speed to be hurried off to the exe- 
cutioner in a chariot and four 1 

Mil. {to Adelphasium). Prithee, for my sake, don’t be 

angry with my master. I’ll make 

Adel. Let me alone. Mil. You are too cross. He’ll 
pay the money for you, and make you a citizen of Attica^, 
and a free woman. 

Adel, {to Milphio, who is standing before her). But why 
don’t you let me go away ? What is it you want ? Just 
as he wishes me well, in like manner do you wish me well. 

Mil. If, indeed, he has deceived you before, from this 
time forward he shall be truthful to you. 

Adel. Get you gone hence, will you, you trepanner. 

Mil. I’ll obey you. But on what terms — do you under- 
stand ? Do let me prevail upon you ; do let me take you by 
those little ears^ ; do let me give you a kiss. By my troth, I 
shall now set him a weeping, if I don’t make you kind; 

^ Many fair promises')-— Yer. 359, The semicolon seems to be more appro- 
priately placed before than after “ ex mnltis.” 

2 A citizen of AUka') — Ver. 371. Plautus evidently makes a slip here, for- 
getting that Calydon was in .fitolia, and not in Attica. 

* By those little ears') — Ver. 375. It was a common practice to take hold of 
the ears of the person kissed. The Greeks called this practice \VTpay because it 
lesembl^d tlie mode of taking up a kind of jug, which was so called, by its ean. 
TOL. II. 2 B 
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and (unless I do make you kind he certainly will do it) 
I’m dreadfully afraid lest he should beat me. I know the 
harsh manners of this crabbed man. Wherefore, my delight, 
pray do let me prevail upon you. 

Ago. {aside), I*m not a man worth threepence^, if I don't 
tear out the eyes and teeth of that whip-scoundrel. heats 
Milphio.) There’s your delight for you! There’s your 
honey 1 There’s vour heart ! There are your biestings^ I 
There’s your health 1 There’s your sweet kiss 1 {Giving hm 
a blow at each sentence!) 

Mil. Master, you are rendering yourself guilty of impiety! 
You are beating an ambassador. 

Ago. More than that even still. {Beating him again!) I shall 
now add the apple of the eye, the little lip too, and the tongue. 

Mil. When will you be making an end ? 

Ago. Was it in that fashion I requested you to plead ftre 
me ? Mil. How then was I to plead ? 

Ago. Do you ask me that ? Why thus you should have 
said, you scoundrel : “ his” delight, I do entreat of you, his” 
honey, “his” heart, “his” little lip, “his” tongue, “his” 
kiss, “his” Westings, “his” sweet cream-cheese, you 
whip-scoundrel. All these things which you spoke of as 
yours, you siiould have mentioned as mine. 

Mil. {addressing Adelphasium). By my troth, I do en- 
treat you, his delight and my own aversion ; his full-bosomed 
mistress, my enemy and evil-wisher ; his eye, my eyesore ; 
his honey, my gali — don’t you be angry with him ; or, if 
that cannot be, do take a rope and hang yourself, with your 
master and your household: for I see that henceforth, on 
your account, I shall have to live upon sighing ; and as it 
18, I’ve already got my back about as hard with weals as an 
oyster-shell, by reason of your amours. 

Adel. Prithee, do you wish me to hinder him from beat- 
ing you, rather than that he should not prove untrue to- 
wards me ? 

Ant. {to her Sistee). Do answer him in somewhat kindly 
terms, there’s a dear, that he mayn’t be annoying to us ; for 
he’s detaining us from our purpose. 

* Worth ^Arcflpfnce)— Ver. 380. “ Trioboli.” Literally, “ of three obole " 

* Your lnevting8)^yer. 382. ** Colostra." This is the first milk after • 
f€W has called. It is murh esteemed for its richaesr. 
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Abel. That’s true. This one fault more will 1 pardon you 
for, Agorastocles. I am not angry. 

Ago. You are not ? Adel. I am not. 

Ago. That I may believe you, give me a kiss then. 

Adel. I’ll give you one by»and-by, when I return from 
the sacrifice. Ago. Be off, then, in all haste. 

Adel. Follow me, sister. Ago. And do you hear too ? 
Pay all compliments to Venus in my name. 

Adel. I’ll pay them. Ago. Listen to this, too 

Adel. What is it ? Ago. Perform the ceremony in few 
words. And do you hear? Look back at me. (She looks 
hack.) She did look back. By my troth, I trust that Venus 
will do the same for you. (Adelphasium, Antebasttlis, 
and Attendant, go into the Temple of Venus.) 


Scene III. — Agoeastocles and Milphio. 

Ago. What now do you advise me to do, Milphio ? 

Mil. To give me a beating, and then have an auction^ ; 
for (pointing to the house) really, upon my faith, with utter 
impunity you might put up this house for sale. 

Ago. Why so ? Mil. For the greater part you make 
your dwelling in my mouth^. 

Ago. Do have done with those expressions. 

Mil. What now do you wish ? 

Ago. I just now gave three hundred Philippeans to 
the bailiff Collybiscus, before you called me out of doors. I 
now adjure you, Milphio, by this right hand, and by this 
left hand its sister, and by your eyes, and by my passion, 
and by my own Adelphasium, and by your liberty^ 

Mil. Why, now you adjure me by nothing at all. 

Ago. My dear little Milphio, my kind occasion, my safe- 
guard, do what you promised me you would do, that I may 
prove the ruin of this Procurer. 


* Havt an auction') — Ver. 409. Some Commentators have fancied that a play 
18 intended upon the resemblance of the word “ auctio” m this line and “ auctor’ 
in the preceding one. 

* Dwelling in my mouth) — Ver. 411. He says that his master may sell h« 
i»wn house, for he seems to have taken up his abode in his (Milpliio’s) moatb 
in. reference to his having continually to speak of him or to him. 

* By your Uberty)--'Ver. 418. His liberty being a thing non-eiistent. 
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^ MUi. Why, that’s very easy to be done. Be off, bring here 
with you your witnesses; meanwhile, in-doors I’ll forth- 
with provide your bailiff with my disguise and stratagems. 
Make baste and be off. 

Ago. I fly. Mil. That’s more my part^ than yours. 

Ago. Should I not, should I not, if you effect this 

adroitly® 

Mil. Only do begone. 

Ago. Ought I not this very day — — 

Mil. Only do be off. Ago. To give you freedom 

Mil. Only do begone. 

Ago. By my troth, I should not deserve — ah ! 

Mil. Bah! Only do be off. 

Ago. As many as are the dead in Acheron—— 

Mil. Will you, then, move off? 

Ago. Nor yet as many as there are waves in the sea- — 
Mil. Are you going to move off? 

Ago. Nor as many as there are clouds 

Mil. Do you persist in going on this way ? 

Ago. Nor as there are stars in heaven 

Mil. Do you persist in dinning my ears ? 

Ago. Neither this thing nor that ; nor yet, indeed, seri- 
ously speaking — nor, by my faith, indeed. What need is 
there of words ? And why not ? — a thing that in one word 
— here we may say anything we please — and yet, i’ faith, not 
seriously in reality. D’ye see how ’tis ? So may the Gods 
bless me ! — do you wish me to tell you in honest truth ? A 
thing that here we may between ourselves — so help me 

Jupiter Do you see how? Look you — do you believe 

what I tell you ? 

Mil. If I cannot make you go away, I shall go away myself : 

* More my pari) — Ver. 425. He alludes to the common trick of slaves taking 
to flight. 

2 Effect this adroitly') — Ver. 426. Plautus designedly makes Agorastocles talk 
in this disjointed and unintelligible manner, both for the purpose of showing his 
own distraction and teasing Milphio. He does not, however, seem likely to 
hurt his own interest by his promises. Given connectedly, his words stand thus 
(as given in a Note to Warner’s Translation): “Should I not give you your 
liberty to-day, if you do what you have promised — ^if you impose upon the 
pander, and deliver Adelphasium to me — I do not deserve so many Philippeans 
of gold ai there are dead men in the ssades, waves in the sea, or stars in tbi 
•ky.” 
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for really, 'ipon my faitli, there’s need of an (Edlpus^ as a 
diviner for this speech of yours, him who was the interpreter 
to the Sphinx. {He goes into the house of Agorastocles.) 

Ago. He has gone off in a passion; now must 1 be- 
ware, lest, through my own fault, I place an impediment 
in the way of my love. I’ll go and fetch the witnesses • 
since love commands me, a free man, to be obedient to my 
own slave. {Exit, 

Act II. — Scene I. 

Enter Lycus. 

Lyc. {to himself). May all the Gods render him unfortunate, 
should any Procurer, after this day, ever immolate any victim 
to Venus, or should any one sacrifice a single grain of frank- 
incense. For wretched I, this day, have sacrificed to my most 
wrathful Deities^ six lambs, and still I could not manage to 
make Venus to be propitious unto me. Since I could not ap- 
pease her, forthwith I departed thence in a passion ; I forbade 
the entrails to be cut, and would not examine them. Inasmuch 
as the soothsayer pronounced them not propitious, I decnu‘d 
the Goddess not deserving. By these means I fairly ])layed 
a trick upon the greedy Venus. When, that whicli was 
enough, she would not have to be enough, I made a pause. 
*Tis thus I act, and thus it befits me to act. I’ll make tlie 
other Gods and Goddesses henceforth more contented, and 
less greedy, when they know how the Procurer put a trick 
upon Venus. The soothsayer, in manner right worthy of 
him, a fellow not worth threepence, said that in all tlie 
entrails misfortune and loss were portended to me, and tliat 

' Need of an Q£diptis) — Ver. 441. Juno, in her displeasure against tlie city of 
Thebes, sent the Sphinx, in order to wreak lier vengeance against the inhabitants. 
This was a monster with the face and speech of a woman, the wings of a bird, and 
the rest of the body resembling that of a dog or a lion. Tlie monster proposed 
enigmatical questions to all with whom it met, and those who could not explain 
them it devoured. On the Oracle being consulted, they were informed tliat 
they would not get rid of the monster unless they could find out the meaning of 
a certain enigma, which was, “ What is that animal tliat has four feet in the 
morning, two at noon, and three at niglit ?” CEdipus, at length, explained this 
^ meaning a man, who crawls on all-fours during infancy, during manhood 
stands on two legs, and, when old, makes use of a stick as a tliird leg to support 
him. On healing this, the monster, in despair, knocked out its brains against 
a rock. 

, 2 My most wrathful Deities)— Ver, 450. These, probably, were Mercury, tbt 
Clod of Profit, and Venus, the Goddess of Lust. 
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the Gods were angty with me. In w^hat matter either divine 
or human is it right for me to put trust in him ? Just 
after that, a mina of silver was given me. But where, pray, 
has this Captain stopped just now, who gave it me, a/id whom 
I’ve invited to breakmst ? But look ! here he comes. 

Unfsr Akthemonides. 

Anth. So, as I began to tell you, yow sorry pimp, about 
that Pentethronic battle^, in which, with my ow'n hands, in 
one day, I slew sixty thousand flying men. 

Ltc. Heyday ! Flying men ? Anth. Certainly I do affirm it. 

Lyo. Prithee, are there anywhere men that fly ? 

Anth. There were ; but I slew them. 

Lyo. How could you ? 

Auth. I’ll tell you. I gave birdlime and slings to my 
troops ; beneath it they laid leaves of coltsfoot^. 

Lyo. For what purpose ? 

Anth. That the birdlime mightn’t adhere to the slings. 

Lyo. Proceed. {Aside!) I’ faith, you do lie most egregi- 
ously. {Aloud.) What after that ? 

Anth. They placed pretty large pellets of birdlime in their 
slings : with which I ordered them to be taken aim at as they 
flew. Why many words ? Each one did they hit with the 
birdlime — they fell to the ground as thick as pears. As 
each one dropped, I straightway pierced him through the 
brain with his own feathers, just like a turtle-dove. 

Lyc. By my troth, if ever this did take place, then may 
J upiter make me to be ever sacrificing, and never propitiat- 
ing him. 

Anth. And don’t you believe me in this ? 

Lyo. I do believe, in the same degree that it is proper that 
I should be believed. Come, let’s go in-doors, until the; 
entrails are brought home. 

Anth. I wish to relate to you a single battle more. 

Ltc. I don’t care about it. Anth. Do listen. 

Lyc. Upon my faith, no. 

* Pentethronic battle) — ^Ver. 471. Much learning and discussion have been 
vaf ted on this word, which probably is only intended as coined by the Cap- 
tain, as a high-sounding word without any meaning. 

® Leaves of coltsfoot) — Ver. 478. The hairy surface of the leaves of coltsfoot 
would serve to keep the peletsof birdlime together at the moment ot beio| 
nnrled from tbe sling. 
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Anth. "Why then I’ll break your head this instant, if you 
don’t listen, or else be off to utter perdition ! 

Ltc. I’d sooner go to utter perdition I 

Anth. Are you determined then ? 

Lyc. Determined. Anth. In that case, do you, then, upon 
thi$ lucky day, the Aphrodisia, mak() over to me the younger 
one of your courtesans. 

Lyc. The sacred ceremony has hy its omens been to me to- 
day of such a nature — I put off all serious matters from to- 
day until another day. I am resolved to make it really a 
holiday. Now let’s go hence in-doors. Follow me this way. 

Anth. I follow. For this day, then, I’m out on hire to 
you. {They go into the home q/*Lrcus.) 

Act III. — Scene I. 

Agoeastocles, and several Assistants walking be- 
hind him. 

Ago. So may the Deities love me, there’s nothing more 
annoying than a tardy friend, especially to a man in love, 
who’s in a hurry in everything that he does ; just as I’m 
leading on these assistants, fellows of most crawling step ; 
they are more slow than merchant-ships in a calm sea. And 
upon my faith, I really did on purpose wave my aged friends ; I 
knew they were too slow through their years ; I apprehended 
delay to my passion; in vain I selected for myself these 
young fellows on their preferment, timber-legged, most tardy 
chaps. Well {turning round to them), if you are going to come 
to-day', get on, or get off hence to utter perdition ! Is this the 
way it befits friends to give their assistance to a person in 
love ? Why sure, this pace w^as bolted through a fine flour- 
sieve^ ; unless you have been practising in fetters to creep 
along thus with this step. 

Assist. B[ark you ! although we seem to you of the com- 
monalty and poor, if you don’t speak us fair, you rich man of 
highest rank, we are in the habit of boldly playing the mis- 
chief with the rich man ; we are under no engagement to you, 

* — ^Ver. 611. He probably aUudea to the time that the fine 

taar takes before it gets down to the boles of the sieve through which it has to 
pass. Some Commentators, however, fancy that it is a genera! allu^^ion to ti.e 
handmiti, and that he means to teil them that su:viy they must have lust aU 
their activity by their punishment at tiie milL 
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about what it is that yoi^ love or hate. When we paid 
money for our freedom^ w e paid our ow'n, not yours ; it’s right 
that we should be under no restraint. We value you at 
nought ; don’t you fancy that w^e’ve been made over as slaves 
to your passion. It’s proper for free men to go through the 
city at a moderate pace ; I deem it like a slave to be running 
along in a bustle. Especially when the state is at peace and 
the enemies are slain, it is not decent to make a tumult. But 
if you were for making greater haste, you ought to have 
brought us here as assistants the day before. Don’t you 
fancy it — not any one of us will this day be running through 
the streets, nor yet shall the people pelt us with stones for 
madmen. 

Ago. But if I had said that I was taking you to a Temple^ 
to breakfast, you would have surpassed a stag in speed, or a 
man on stilts in your steps. Now, because I have said that I 
am taking you as my assistants and witnesses, you are gouty, 
and in the slowness of your pace have been outdoing the snail. 

Assist. Why, really, is there not good cause for running 
swiftly, where you are to drink and eat at another man’s exr 
pense as much as you please, until you are full, what you need 
never return against your will to your host, at whose expense 
you have been eating? But still, in some way or other, although 
we are poor men, we have at home something to eat ; don’t 
you browbeat us in such a contemptuous way. Whatever that 
very little is, that little of ours is all at home ; we neither dun 
any one ourselves, nor does any one dun us. Not one of us 
is going to burst the veins of his lungs for your sake. 

Ago. You are too warm ; really, I said this to you in joke. 

Assist. Consider it said in joke as well what we have said 
to you in answer. 

Ago. Troth now, prithee, do give me this aid of yours liJce 


' Paid money for our freedom) — ^Ver. 616. This passage shows that they 
had formerly been slaves. It is not improbable that numbers of liberated slaves 
were always to be found in the Forum, ready for money to offer their services as 
witnesses of any transaction, without reference to its morality. They are her^ 
called “ advocati which literally means, “ persons summoned to one’s assist- 
ance.” Slaves were net allowed to give evidence against freemen. . 

^ To a Temple) — Ver. 527. He refers to the practice of worshippers inviting 
their friends to the Temples, to join them in eating the portions that were ^eft 
after the sacrifice. See the Rudens, where this practice is more fully referred ta 
* Id iBdem” may, however, possibly mean “ to my house.” 
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a fly-boat, not a merchant- ship. Do hobble along at least, for 
J do not ask you to hurry. 

Assist. If you wish to do anything quietly and leisurely, 
we lend our aid ; if you are in a hurry, it would be better for 
you to hire runners^ as your assistants. 

Ago. You understand (the matter I’ve informed you of), 
that I have need of your assistance with regard to this Pro- 
curer, who has so long trifled with me in my amour ; that 
a scheme is to be planned against him about the gold and my 
servant. ^ 

Assist. All that we know already, if these Spectators know. 
For the sake of these Spectators it is that this Play is now 
being acted. ’Twere better for you to inform them, that 
when you do anything, they may know what it is you are 
doing. Don’t you trouble about us ; we know the wdiole 
matter ; since we all learnt it together in company with your- 
self, so that we can answer you. 

Ago. Such really is the fact ; but come, that I may be sure 
then that you know it, repeat the matter at length, and tell 
me what I told you just now. 

Assist. Are you trying in this way whether we know ? Do 
you suppose we don’t remember how you have given three 
hundred Philippeans to Collybiscns your bailiff, for him to 
bring here to the Procurer, your enemy, and to pretend that 
he is a foreigner from a distance, from another city ? When 
he has brought them, you’ll go there to seek your servant 
together with the money. 

Ago. You remember it by heart ; you have saved me. 

Assist. He’ll be for denying it ; he’ll suppose your Milphio 
is being looked for. He’ll have to pay double all the money 
stolen ; the Procurer will be adjudged to you. In this matter 
you wish us to be your witnesses. 

Ago. You’ve got the matter 

Assist. I’ faith, hardly with the tips^ of our fingers, in-- 
deed ; it is so very small a one. 

Ago. This must be done quickly and with expedition. 
Make as much hastCj then, as you can. 

* To hire runners) — Ver. 544. Cursores. See the Notes to the Trinummus, 
1. 1023. 

* Hardly with the tips) — Ver. 464. He plays upon the two meanings of 

tern” — “ the business in hand,” or “ money” or property.” Agorastoclea 

means it in the former sense, but the assistants take it in the latter, and probably 
aalaae to the smaimass ot their pay. 
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Asstst. {moving as though going). Kindly fare you well, 
then ; it’s better for you to provide some active assistants, 
we are hut slow ones. 

Aoo. You move very well^. (^Aside,) IBut very badly do 
you speak me, faith. {Aloud.) Moreover, I could wish your 
thighs to fall down into your ankles. 

Assist. And, i* faith, we that your tongue had fMen into 
your loins, and your eyes upon the ground. 

Ago. Heyday ! it’s not for you to be angry at what I 
said in joke. ^ Assist. Nor for you, indeed, to be speaking 
ill to your friends in joke. 

Ago. Drop this. What I want to do, you understand. 

Assist. We know full well; to undo the perjured Pro- 
curer, it* 8 that you wish. 

Ago. You’ve got the matter right. See, Milphio and the 
bailiff are opportunely coming out together. He’s coming 
rigged out like a nobleman, and appropriately, for the plot. 


ScEJTE II. — Enter Milphio and CoLLTBi8CU8,/row the home 
of Agoea-STOOLEs, dressed as a person of quality. 

Mil. Havie you now got your instruct «<>ns by heart ? 
Coll. Nicely. 

Mil. Take care you understand them, please. 

Coll. What need is there of talking ? I won’t let my 
own legs understand^ as well. Mil. Only take you care 
that your speeches are learnt by heart for this plot. 

Coll. Why, upon my faith, lam more perfect than tragic 
Or comic actors are. IVTil. You are a capital fellow. 

Ago. (^0 the Assi8ta.nt 8). Let’s go nearer to them. 
(Accosting Milphio amd Colltbiscus.) Here are the wit- 
nesses. 

Mil. (to Agoeastocles). Eeally you could not have 
brought as many men better suited for this purpose ; for not 
one of them is tongue-tied as a witness \ they are genuine 

* Ym num wry twlO— Ver. 567. « Optnme itis, pessum^dicitis.” Rost 
suggests that the meaning of these words is, You’ll do well in going awaj, for 
you are very abusive.’* The passage has puzzled many of the Commentators, 

* iWjy own logs understand) — Ver. 577. “Callum aprugnum callere leque 
non sinam.” For a literal translation of this pun, see the Persa, 1. 306, and tiur 
Vote to the passage. 

» Tongue^ded as awUness)--Vet. 582. « NefiaBtua,” forbicden to give fvi. 
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men of the law-courts ; there they take up their abode ; there 
you may see them more frequently than the Praetor. At 
this very time there are no better cookers-up of a lawsuit^, 
to stir up litigation, than are these men ; for they, if there is 
no litigation, sow litigation. 

Assist. May the Gods confound you ! 

Mil. You I really do commend, inasmuch as, whoever 
you are, still you act both worthily and kindly in giving your 
aid to my master th,u8 in love. {To Agoeastocles.) But 
do they now know what the business is ? 

Ago. The whole matter, all in its order. 

Mil. In that case, do you, then, give me your attention. 
Do you know this Procurer Lycus ? Assist. Perfectly. 

Coll. But, upon my faith, I don’t know him, of what ap- 
pearance he is. I wish that you would point this fellow out 
to me. 

Assist. We’ll take all care : we’ve been instructed quite 
enough. Ago. {pomting to Collybiscus). He has got three 
hundred pieces counted out. 

Assist. Then it’s right, Agorastocles, that we should see 
this gold, that we may know what to say by-and-by as our 
testimony. 

Ago. Come look at it. {Opem the hag which Collt- 
Biscus holds in his hand.) 

Coll, {to the Audience). Undoubtedly it’s gold. Spec- 
tators — playhouse gold'^\ upon this, soaked in water., in fo- 
reign lands, the cattle become fat^ : but, for the carrying out 
of this design, ’tis real Philippean 

Assist. We’ll make believe it is so. Coll. But do you 
make believe as though I were a foreigner. 

Assist. Just so ; and, in fact, as though you, on your^ 
arrival to-day, had asked us to show you a spot for free- 

dence as witness, either through incompetency as being slaves, or through 
infamy of character. 

> Cookers- up of a tawmiV) — Ver. 684. * Inris coctiores.” “Jus” means, 

according to the context, “law” or “justice.” As the same word also means 
“ broth,” Milphio puns upon this double meaning, in conjunction with the word 
“ coctior,” “ better versed in.” 

* Playhouse gold) — Ver. 695. He alludes to the practice of using lupines in 
their purses on the stage, to represent gcW. They were probably used for this 
purpose on account of their yellow colour. 

* Cattle become fat) — Ver. 596. He means, that in other countries that 
Greece lupines are used for the purpose o* iattexdng cattle. 
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dom and pleasure ; where you might wench, drink, and live 
like a Greek. 

Mil. Dear me ! Crafty fellows, upon my faith ! 

Ago. But it was I who instructed them. 

Mil. And who you, in your turn ? 

Coll. Come, be off in-doors, Agorastocles, lest the Pro- 
curer should see you together with me, and some accident 
might befall our plan. 

Mil. This person is extremely prudent. (7b Agoeas- 
TOCLES.) Do as he bids you. Ago. Let’s be off. (To the 
Assistants.) But you — has enough been said ? 

. Coll. Do you be off. 

Ago. I’m off. Immortal Gods, I beg 

. Coll. Nay, but why don’t you be off* ? Ago. I’m off. 

> Coll. You do wisely. (Agoeastocles and Milphio go 
into the home.) Hush ! be quiet. 

' Assist. What’s the matter? 

Coll. This door (^pointing to the door of the house of 
Lycus) was guilty of a great indecency just now. 

Assist. What indecency is that ? 

Coll. It rumbled aloud. Assist. May the Deities con- 
found you ! Get you behind us. 

Coll. Be it so. ( Goes behind them,) 

Assist. We’ll walk first. 

Coll, (aside). They do what town-fellows are in the habit 
of doing : they put worthy men behind themselves. 

Assist, (pointing to the Peocijeee’s house). That man 
that’s coming out is the Procurer. 

Coll. He’s a real good one ; for he’s like a bad man^ 
Even now, as he comes forth, I’ll suck out his blood at this 
distance. 

Scene III. — Enter Lycus, from his house. 

Lyo. (speaking to Anthemonides, within). I’ll return 
here this moment. Captain. I wish to find us some fitting 
guests, to join us. Meanwhile, they’ll bring the entrails ; 
and at the same time, the women, I suppose, will soon be 
making their appearance at home after the sacrifice. But 
W'hy are such a number of people coming this way r I 
wonder what they are bringing? He, too, in the scaxf, 

* Uke a had man) — Ver. 611 . He means that the worse the man, the better 
the Procurer. 
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that’s folloAving at a distance, who is he, I wonder? He 
not an iEtolian. 

Assist. We greet you, Lycus. Although against our will, 
w’e give you this salutation, and although in a very moderate 
degree do we entertain good wishes for procurers. 

Lrc. May you all he fortunate — a thing that I know for 
certain you neither wdU be, nor will Fortune permit it so to be. 

Assist. That is a treasure hoarded in the tongues of fools, 
to deem it gainful to speak amiss to their superiors. ^ 

Ltc. He who knows not the road by which to arrive 
at the sea, him it befits to seek a river as his own com- 
panion. I know not the way of speaking abusively to you. 
Now you are the rivers to me ; you I’m resolved to follow. 
If you speak blessings, along your banks I’ll foUow you ; if 
you utter curses, along your track I’ll go. 

Assist. To do good to the bad is a danger just as great as 
to do bad to the good. 

Ltc. But why ? Assist. You shall learn. If you do any 
good to the bad, the benefit is lost ; if you do any bad to 
the good, it lasts for a length of time. 

Ltc. Cleverly said ! But what does that matter to me ? 

Assist. Because for the sake of your own well-doing we 
came hither, although in a very moderate degree do we enter- 
tain good wishes for procurers. 

Ltc. If you bring anything that’s good, I give you thanks. 

Assist. Of our own, we neither bring nor give you any- 
thing that’s good, nor do we promise you, nor, in fact, do we 
wish to give it. 

Ltc. I’ faith, I do believe you ; such is your kindly feel- 
ing. But what now do you wish ? 

Assist, (pointing to Colltbiscijs). This person in the 
scarf, whom you see, with. him Mars is angered. 

Coll, (aside, to himself). May he he so indeed with your 
own heads ! 

Assist. We are noW bringing him here, Lycus, to you, for 
tearing asunder^. 

Coll, (aside, to himself). This huntsman, myself, will be 

* For tearing asunder) — Ver. 645. “ Ad diripiendum.” This expression is 
purposely used, as b,eing suscsjeptible of a double meaning. It may either mean 
»*for you to plunder,” or ‘*lo plunder you.” In the use of the word “ dirip.i^* 

to tc^r to pieces,” allusibti is made to the wolfish name of Lycus. 
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Lyc. Who is this person? Assist. We really don’t know 
who he is, except tnat some time since, after daybreak, 
when we went down to the harbour, at the same moment we 
saw him landing from a merchant-ship. Disembarking, he 
came up to us at once — he saluted us ; we answered him. 

Coll, (aside). The artful fellows! how cleverly they do 
enter upon the plot ! 

Lyc. What after that ? Assist. Then he joined in dis- 
course with us : he said that he was a foreigner, unacquainted 
with this city : that he wanted a convenient place to be found 
here, for him to indulge his appetite. We brought the man 
to you ; if the Gods are favourable to you, it’s an opportunity 
for you to ply your trade. 

Lyc. Is ne eager to that degree ? 

Assist. He has got gold. Lyc. That booty is mine. 

Assist. He wishes to drink am>d wench. 

Lyc. I’ll find him a nice place. 

Assist. But still he wants to be quite private, in a quiet 
way, that no persons may know it, and that there may be no 
overlookers ; for he has teen a soldier in Sparta, as, indeed, 
he himself has told us, with King Attains^ ; from there he 
fled hither, when the town was surrendered. 

Coll, (aside). Very clever that, about the soldier! about 
Sparta, most capital ! 

Lyc. (in a low voice). May the Gods and Goddesses bestow 
many blessings on you, for having given me kindly informa- 
tion, and finding me a choice prey. 

Assist. Aye, and, as he himself has told us, that you may 
receive him the better, he has brought three hundred Philip- 
pean pieces as a provision, 

Lyc. I’m a king if I can to-day entice this man to my 
house. 

Assist. Nay but, he really is your own. 

Lyc. By my troth, prithee, do persuade him to take up 
his abode at my house, as the best lodging. 

Assist. It befit us neither to persuade nor to dissuade a 

* With King Attalwi) — Ver. 663, This is said merely for its absurdly | at 
iflttalos was king, not of Sparta, bat of Pergsmus in Asia Minor 
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person who is a foreigner ; you’ll transact your own business, 
if you are prudent. We have brought the ringdove for you,^ 
even to the trapping-ground ; now it’s better for yourself to 
catch him, if you wish him to be caught. {They move ae if 
going,) 

Lyc. Are you going now ? 

Coll, {to the Assistants). What about the matters that 
I commissioned you upon, strangers ? 

Assist, {pointing to Lycus). It’s better for you, young 
sir, to speak to him about your own concerns ; he’s clever 
in those matters which you are enquiring about. 

Coll, {aside), But^ for my part, I could like you to see 
when I deliver him the gold. 

Assist, {aside). At a distance there we shall be witnesses 
of that. 

Coll, {to the Assistants). You’ve given me kind assist- 
ance. {The Assistants go out of sight,) 

Lyc. {aside, so as to he heard). The profit comes to me. 

Coll, {aside, to himself). Aye, just so, indeed, the way 
that the ass kicks^ with his heels. 

Lyc. I’ll speak the fellow fairly. {To Collybiscus.) A 
stranger salutes a stranger ; I’m glad that you have arrived 
in safety. 

Coll. May the Deities grant you many blessings, since 
you wish me well. 

Lyc. They say that you are in search of a lodging. 

Coll. I am in search. Lyc. So those persons told me, 
who left me just now, that you are in search of one that is 
free from flies. 

Coll. By no means in the world. Lyc. Why so ? 

Coll. Because if I had been looking for a retreat from 
the flies^, on arriving here I should have straightway gone 
to gaol. I’m in search of this kind of lodging, where I 
may be treated more delicately than the eyes of King An- 
tiochus^ are in the habit of being treated. 

* The way that the ass kicks) — Ver. 683. Taubmann says that this means 
that as the ass kicks away from himself, so the gain will go from Lycus, not 
to him. 

* A retreat from thejlies) — Ver. 690. Under this name he refers to envioui 
*na inquisitive perstwis and Parasites. 

* The eyes of King AtUiochus) — Ver. 698. This is probably not to be taken 
UteroUy as, accordinsr to Suidas, the chief ministers of Antiochus were thufi 
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Ltc. Upon my faith, for sure, I can provide yon a charm* 
ing one, if, indeed, you can put up with yourself being in a 
charming room, on a couch charmingly laid, a charming dam* 
sel cuddling you. 

Coll. You are in the right road, Procurer. 

Lyc. Where, with Leucadian, Lesbian, Thasian, and Coan 
wine^ toothless with old age^, you may soak yourself. There 
ITl quite drench you with the effusion of unguents. Why 
many words ? I’ll cause, when you’ve bathed, the bath- 
keeper to set up unguent-shop there. But {speaking conji- 
drentially) all these things that I have mentioned let out their 
services for pay. 

Coll. Why so ? 

. Lyc. Because they demand ready money. 

Coll. Why, upon my faith, you are not more ready to re* 
ceive than I to give. Lyc. W by then follow me in-doors. 

Coll. Lead me in-doora, then; you’ve got me devoted 
to your will. ( TAe Assistants come forward. Lycus and 
CoLLYBiscus go apart.) 

Assist, {among themselves). What if we call AgorastoclcS 
hither out of doors, that he himself may be his own witness, 
past all exception ? {They go to the door of Agobastocles 
and call out^ in a loud whisper.) Hallo ! you that are to catch 
the thief, come out quickly, that you yourself may witness 
him giving the gold to the Procurer. 

Scene IV. — Enter Agobastocles, in haste^from his house. 

AGO. What’s the matter? What is it you want, wit- 
nesses ? 

Assist. Look to the right hand ; your servant is paying 
gold to the Procurer himself. 

Coll, {apart to Lycus). Come, take this, will you: here 
are three hundred gold coins, counted out, which are called 
Philippeans. ( Gives him the hag.) Vt^ith these do vou pro- 
vide for me. I wish these to be spent with all speed. 

Lyc. By my troth, you have found a lavish steward for 
yourself. Come, let’s away in-doors. 

called. Apu.eius says that the ministers of the King of Persia were called 
his “ eyes” and “ ears.” 

‘ And Coan tyiwe)— Ver. 698. The Chian held the first rank among the winei 
df Greece, while the Lesbian, Thasian, and Coan. ranked next to it. 

• Toothim with old 699. Having by age loat uU its acidity. 
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Coll. I follow you. Lyc. Well, well, walk on ; and then 
we’ll talk together about the other matters that remain. 

Coll. As for me, I’ll tell you about the Spartan affairs. 

Lyc. Why then follow me. Coll. Lead me in-doors; 
lead me in, you liave got me made over to you. {They go 
into the house ^Lycus.) 

Ago. What do you advise me now ? 

Assist. To be moderate. 

Ago. What if my feelings will not let me be ? 

Assist. Then be as they will let you. 

Ago. Did you see it, when the Procurer received the 
money ? Assist. We saw it. 

Ago. Did you know that he is my slave ? 

Assist. We knew it. 

Ago. That it is a thing against the reiterated laws of the 
people ? Assist. We knew it. 

Ago. Well then, all these things I wish you to keep in 
memory before the Praetor by-and-by, when occasion shall 
come. 

Assist. We remember them. Ago. What if, while the 
matter has so recently happened, I knock at the door ? 

Assist. I think you ought. 

Ago. If I do knock, he won’t open ith 

Assist. Then break the panneP. 

Ago. If the Procurer comes out, do you think I ought to 
enquire of the fellow whether my slave has come to him or 
not ? 

Assist. Why not ? 

Ago. With two hundred golden Philippean pieces ? 

Assist. Why not ? 

Ago. Then the Procurer will be going astray at once. 

Assist. About what matter ? Ago. Do you ask ? Because 
a less sum will be named by one hundred pieces. 

Assist. You judge rightly. Ago. He’ll think that some 
other person is being looked after. 

Assist. I^o doubt. Ago. He’ll be denying it at once. 

* He wonH open Ver. 729. A note of interrogation seems out of place 
after “ redudet.” 

* Break the pannel') — Ver. 729. “ Panem frangite” Literally, “ break the 
oread,” meaning the “pannel.” Ho plays upon the resemblance of -oe veib 
** pulto,” “ to knock,” and “ puls,” “ pottage.” 

VOL. IT 2 0 
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Assist. On his oath even. Ago. The fellow will involve 
himself in the guilt of theft 

Assist. Beyond a doubt, it certainly is so. 

Ago. Of however much it is that shall have been brough 
to him. 

Assist. Why not ? Ago. Jupiter confound you' ! 

Assist. Why not your own self? Ago. {going toward9 
the door o/*Lycus). I’ll go and knock at this door. 

Assist. Even so. Why not ? Ago. It’s time to be quiet, 
for the door makes a noise. I see the Procurer Lycus coming 
out of doors ; come this way, pray 1 

Assist. Why not ? But, if you please, cover up our heads, 
that the Procurer mayn’t know us, who have been his de- 
coy ers^ into so great a calamity. {He throws the lappets of 
their ga/rments over their heads,) 

Scene V. — JEnter Lycus, yrow his house. 

Lyc. {to himself). Let all soothsayers go hang themselves 
now at once. Why should I believe them in future, as to 
what they say ? Eor they, just now at the sacrifice, told me 
that evil and the greatest disaster was portended to me. 1 
have since then amplified my fortune with profit. 

Ago. {accosting him). Save you. Procurer. 

Lyc. May the G-ods bless you, Agorastocles. 

Ago. You now salute me more kindly than hitherto. 

Lyc. a calm has come, as though to a ship at sea. J ust 
as the wind is, to that quarter is the sail shifted. 

Ago. May those ladies be well in your house, to whom I 
wish it, but to yourself I do not wish it. 

Lyc. They are well, as you desire ; not for you, though. 

Ago. Send your Adelphasium to my house, to-day, please, 
upon this celebrated and famous festival, the Aphrodisia. 

Lyc. Have you been breakfasting on a hot breakfast to- 
day ? Tell me. 

Ago. Why so ? Lyc Because now you are only cool- 
ing your mouth^, when you ask me. 

* Jupiter confound yon) — ^Ver. 739. For their repeatevl and tiresome answers 
of “quippini?” “why not?” 

* His decoyers) — Ver. 745. “ Illices.” “ Illex ” was a bird-call, quail- pipo, 
or decoy used by fowlers for catching birds. 

’ Cooling your Tnouth)-^Ytr. 760. Becaiue in opening the mouth, tbe a<t 
teoclE to cool it 
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Ago. Attend to this, Procurer, will you ; I’ve heard that 
my slave is at your house. 

Ltc. At my house ? You’ll find that has never been the 
fact. 

Ago. You lie ; for he has come to your house, and car- 
ried off some gold there. Word has been brought me to 
that effect, by persons I fully believe. {Pointing to the 
Assistants.) 

Ltc. You are an artful fellow : you’ve come to entrap me 
with your witnesses. There’s no one of your people in my 
house, nor anything of yours. 

Ago. {turning round to the Pemember that, 

assistants. 

Assist. We will remember it. 

Ltc. {laughing), Ha, ha, ha! I now understand how it is. 
I’ve this instant seen tlirough it. These persons, who a 
short time since introduced that Spartan stranger to me, 
their brain is now fired at it, because I’m going to make again 
of these three hundred Philippean pieces ; now, because they 
knew that this person was an enemy of mine, they have set 
him on to say that his slave, together with his gold, is in my 
house. It’s a planned contrivance for them to deprive me of 
it, and to divide it among themselves. They are wanting to get 
away the lamb from the woU*^. They are wasting their pains. 

Ago. What, do you deny that either the gold or my slave 
is at your house ? 

Ltc. I do deny it ; and, if it’s of any use, I make myself 
hoarse with denying it. 

Assist. You are undone. Procurer ; for that person whom 
we told you w as a Spartan, is his bailiff ; who brought you 
just now the three hundred PhUippean pieces ; and that same 
gold, too, is in his purse. 

Ltc. {shaking his fist at them). Woe unto you ! 

Assist. That, indeed, is close at hand for yourself. 

Ago. Come, you bang-dog, give up the purse this instant. 
You are clearly a thief, caught by me in the fact. {To the 
Assistants.) By my troth, I do beg of you, lend me your 
aid, so as to see me bring my slave out of his house. {He 
eoes into the Pbocubee’s house.) 


> Jamb from the teoJO—Ver. 776. In allusion to zzb own nameu 

2c2 
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Ltc. I’ faith, I’m now undone for certain, beyond a 
doubt ! This has been done on purpose that a snare might 
be laid for me. But why do I hesitate to betake me hence to 
utter perdition, before I’m dragged off to the Pr»tor by the 
throat? Alas! what soothsayers I’ve been having for my 
diviners, who, if they promise anything that’s fair, it comes 
to pass but slowly ; that which they promise as unfortunate, 
comes directly. Now I’ll be off: I’ll consult my friends in 
what way — they deem it best m especial for me to hang 
mjself. {Exit, 

Scene VI. — Enter Agorastocles, yrom the house o/Lxcus, 
driving out Collybisctjs. 

Ago. Be off you, get out you, that the witnesses may 
see you coming out from here. Isn’t this my servant ? {To 
the Assistants.) 

Coll. 1’ faith, I really am, Agorastocles. 

Ago. How now, villanous Procurer ? Assist. He, with 
whom you have the dispute, has made off. 

Ago. I hope he’s gone hence to utter perdition. 

Assist. It’s proper that we should wish the same. 

Ago. To-morrow I’ll bring my action against the fellow. 

Coll. Anything further with me ? 

Aoo. You may go ; put on your own dress. 

Coll. It wasn’t for nothing that I turned soldier. I 
made a little booty in-doors. While the household of the 
Procurer was asleep, I got myself well filled with the entrails. 
I’ll be off from here in-doors. 

Ago. {to the Assistants). ’Twas kindly done by you. 
Assistants, you have lent me your good services. To-mor- 
row morning I beg you’ll meet me at the court of justice. 
{To CoLLYBisous.) Do you follow me in-doors. {To the 
Assistants.) To you, farewell ! 

Assist. And you, farewell 1 (Agorastocles goes into his 
house, followed by Collybiscits.) This fellow wants a thing 
that’s notoriously unfair ; he thinks that we are to serve him 
at our own expense. But such are all these rich people of 
0LU*s : if you do anything of service, their thanks are lighter 
than a feather ; if there’s any offence, they show vengeance 
like lead. Let’s now go to our houses, if you like, forthwith, 
since we’ve efiected that for which we lent our services, to 
ruin thia corrunter of our fellow-citizens. LExeunt, 
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Act. IV. — Scene I. 

Unter Milphio. 

Mil. I’m awaiting in what way my plot is to proceed. 
I’m bent upon ruining this Procurer, since he torments my 
afflicted master ; but he in his turn beats me, and strikes me 
with his fist and heels. It’s a misery to be in the service of 
one who is in love, especially one who is debarred from the 
object which he woos. Heyday ! I see Syncerastus, the Pro- 
curer’s servant, betaking himself from the Temple. I’li 
listen to what he has to say. stands aside.) 

Scene II. — Enter Syncerastus, with some cooking utensils, 
from the Temple of Venus. 

Syn. (to himself) It’s quite clear that Gods and men 
neglect the benefit of him who has a master like a person 
of such character as I haveybr a master. There’s not an- 
other person anywhere in the world more perjured or more 
wicked than is my master, nor one so filthy or so defiled 
with dirt. So may the Gods bless me, I’d rather pass my 
life either in the stone quarries or at the mill, with my sides 
hampered with heavy irons, than pass this servitude with a 
Procurer. What a race this is ! What corruptors of men 
they are ! Ye Gods, by our hopes in you, every kind of men 
you may see there, just as though you had come to Acheron 
— horse and foot, a freed-man, a thief, or a runaway, ^you 
choose, one whipped, chained, or condemned to slavery. He 
who has got money to pay, whatever sort of person he is — all 
kinds are taken in ; throughout all the house, in consequence, 
are darkened spots and hiding-places : drinking and eating 
are going on, just as though in a cookshop, and in no less 
decree. There may you see epistles written in letters in- 

ribed on pottery^, and sealed with pitch : the names are 

* Tngcribe/l on pottery) — Ver. 837. He alludes to the marks denoiing the age 
of wine, which were placed upon the “ amphorae ” or “ cadi,” the earthenware 
casks. These were stopped tight with wood or cork, made impervious to the 
atmosphere with pitch (as here mentioned), or with clay, or a composition of 
gypsum. On the outside the title of the wine was either painted, or inscribed in 
earthenware letters, which are here alluded to. The date of the vintage was 
denoted by the names of the Consuls then in office. When the vessels were 
g^Hss, small tickets, called “ pittacia,” were suspended from them stating to % 
•ixniJar edecL 
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upon them in letters a cubit long; such a perfect levy 01 
vintners^ have we got at our house. 

Mil. (apart), IJpon my faith, it is quite wonderful, if his 
master doesn’t make him his heir; for really, the way he 
soliloquizes, he’s making a speech over him as though dead 
and gone. I’d both like to accost the fellow, and yet 1 
listen to him with extreme delight. 

Syn. {to himself). When I see these things going on, I’m 
vexed that slaves, purchased at the heaviest price, should at 
our house be robbed of the savings^ which ought to go to 
their masters. But at last nothing is left visible : “ badly 
gotten, badly gone.” 

Mil. {apart). This man goes on talking quite as though 
1)6 himself were an honest fellow, when, upon my faith, ho 
himself is able to make worthlessness more worthless. 

Syn. {to himself). Now I’m taking home these vessels from 
the Temple of Venus, where with his sacrifice my master 
has not oeen able to propitiate Venus on her festive day. 

Mil. {apart). Charming Venus ! 

Syn. {to himself). But our Courtesans, with their first 
ictims, appeased Venus in an instant. 

Mil. O charming Venus, once again ! 

Syn. {moving). Now I’ll go home. 

Mil. {coming forward) . Hallo! Syncerastus! 

Syn. {looking around). Who's calling Syncerastus ? 

Mil. Tour iriend. Syn. You don’t act like a friend, in 
causing me delay when I’ve got a burden. 

Mil. But in return for this matter I’ll lend you my aid, 
when you please, and when you give me your commands. 
Consider the agreement signed. 

Syn. If so it is to be, I’ll give you my services in this 

Mil. In what way ? Syn. Why that, when I’m to have 
a beating, you yourself may substitute your hide. 

Mil. Get along with you. Syn. I don’t understand what 
sort of person you are. 

Mil. I’m good for nothing. 

* Levy of vminers)— -Ver. 838. He calls the worthless characters who are 
skulking in his master’s nouse “ vinarii,” ** vintners,” from their love for wine, 
>f which the Procurer seems to be in posssessiou of a choice stock. 

* Robbed of the savings) — Ver. 843. “ Expeculiatas.” He alludes to those 
slaves who, having run away from their masters, are lurking in the Procurer’® 
house, where they spend all their savings (peculium), which, by rights, suouid 
eco to their masters towards the purchase of tbw fneedom. 
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Syn. Be so to yourself, then. Mil. I want you. 

Stn. But my burden is pressing me. 

Mil. Then, do you set it down, and turn your face to me. 

Syn. I’ll do so^ although I have no leisure. {Futs dovm 
his load,) 

Mil, Save you, Syncerastus. Syn. O Milphio, may all 
the Gods and Goddesses favour 

Mil. What person, pray ? Syn. Neither you, nor me, 
Milphio, nor my own master, in fact. 

Mil. Whom are they to favour, then ? 

Syn. Any one else they please ; for not one of us is de« 
serving of it. 

Mil. You speak wittily. Syn. It befits me to do so. 

Mil. What are you doing ? Syn. I’m doing that which, 
clearly, adulterers don’t generally do. 

Mil. What’s that ? Syn. Bringing all off in safety^. 

Mil. May the Gods confound you and your master 1 

Syn. May they not confound me. I could make them 
ruin him, if I chose — ruin my master, did I not fear for 
myself, Milphio. 

Mil. What is it ? Tell me. 

Syn. You are a bad one. Mil. I am a bad one. 

Syn. It goes hut badly with me. 

Mil. Just tell me, then ; you ought to be in quite other 
plight. Why is it that it goes badly with you, who have at 
home in superabundance what to eat, and what to drink ? 
You don’t give a single three-obol piece away to a mistress, 
and have her for nothing. 

Syn. May Jupiter so love me 

Mil. I’ faith, in the degree that you deserve, to wit. 

Syn. How I do long for this family to come to ruin. 

Mil. If you long for it, lend your aid. 

Syn. Without feathers it isn’t easy to fly : my w ings have 
got no feathers. 

Mil. Troth, then^ don’t pluck out any hairs ; then, in the 
next two months, your arm-pits will be lit for flying. 

Syn. Away to utter perdition! 

Mil. Away yourself, and your master 1 

^ AU off in w. 863. There is an indecent allusion in this pasaatm 

irhich is modiiied in the t. 
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Syn. But, really, if a person knew him well, the fellow 
might soon be ruined. 

Mil. Why so? Syk. ♦ * * Just as though you 

could be silent on any matter. 

Mil. 1*11 keep the matter more strictly secret for you than 
that which has been told to a dumb woman. 

Syn. I could easily bring my mind to believe you there, 
if I did not know you. 

Mil. Trust me boldly at my own peril. 

Syn. I shall trust you to my cost, and still I will trust you. 

Mil. Don’t you know that your master is a mortal enemy 
of my master ? 

Syk. I know it. Mil. By reason of the love affair? 

Syn. You are losing all your pains. 

Mil. Why so ? Syn. Because you are teaching one that 
has been taught. 

Mil. Why, then, do you doubt that my master will do a 
mischief to your master with pleasure, so far as he can do, 
with his deserving it ? Then besides, if you lend some assist* 
ance, on that account he’ll be able to do it the more easily. 

Syu. But I’m afraid of this, Milphio 

Mil. WTiat is it that you’re afraid of ? 

Syw. That while I’m preparing the plot against my master, 
I may be betrayed by yourself. If my master knows that 
I’ve been talking to any individual, he’ll forthwith be making 
me from Syncerastus into Broken! egs^. 

Mil. On my word, never shall any mortal be made the 
wiser by me ; only to my master alone will I tell it ; and to 
lum, too, in such a tvay that he shall not disclose that thii 
matter originated in yourself. 

Syn. I shall trust you at my peril, and yet I will trust 
you. But do you keep this a secret to yourself. 

Mil. To Faith herself \t is not more safely confided. Speak 
out boldly (there’s room and opportunity) ; we are here alone. 

Syn. If your master chooses to act with caution, he’U 
prove the ruin of my master. 

Mil. How can that be ? Syn. Easily. 

Mil. Then let me be acquainted with this “ easily,’' that 
he may know it as well, 

^ Brokmkgs) — Ver. 886. “ Crarifragium;” a wora coined for the xcasiot 
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Syn. Because Adelphasium, whom your master dotes on, 
is free by birth. 

Mil. In what way? SxN. In the same way that her 
other sister Anterastylis is. 

Mil. But how am I to believe that ? 

Syn. Because he bought them at Anactorium, when little 
children, of a Sicilian pirate. 

Mil. For how much ? Syn. For eighteen min®. 

Mil. {with an air of surprise). These two for eighteen 
mince^ 7 

Syn. And their nurse for the third. He, too, who sold 
them told him that he was selling persons who had been kid- 
napped : he said that they were free-born, and from Carthage. 

Mil. Ye Gods, by our hopes in you! you mention a most 
interesting matter ; for my master Agorastocles was bom in 
the same place ; he was stolen thence when about six years 
old ; after that, the person who stole him brought him here 
and sold him to my master ; that person adopted him as heir 
to his wealth, when he departed this life. 

Syn. You mention everything that can render it the more 
easy ; let him assert their freedom, his own countrywomen, 
in an action on their freedom. 

Mil. Only do keep silence and hold your tongue. 

Syn. He certainly will bring the Procurer to a back- 
gammon, if he gets them away. 

Mil. Nay but. I’ll cause him to be ruined before he moves 
one foot® ; ’tis so contrived already, 

Syn. May the Gods grant it so, that I don’t continue the 
slave of this Procurer. 

Mil. On the contrary, upon my faith, I’ll cause you to be 
a free man with myself, if the Gods are willing. 

Syn. May the Gods grant it so 1 Do you detain me for 
anything else, Milphio ? 

!Mil. Fare you well, and may happiness attend you. 

Syn. I’ faith, that lies in the power of yourself and your 


' For eighteen mince f) — ^Ver. 898. He asks this question, as thirty minae was 
about the average price for a single slave. 

* Moves one foot) — Ver. 908. “ Calcem.” By some this word is thought to 
be used for “ calculum,” a “ chessman,” and that reference is made to the use of 
the word “ incitas ” in the previous line, which was the mate or backgammoii io 
the game of “ duodecim scripta ” (somewhat similar to our gajiie of ba( kgainmon} 
and in which “ calculi,” “ pieces ” or “ chessmen,” were used 
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master. Parewell, and mind that these things have been told 
ill secrecj. 

Mil. This has not been mentioned even. Farewell. 

Syn. But really it’s of no use, unless this is done while 
it is warm. 

Mil. You are right in your advice, and so it shall be done. 

Syn. There’s excellent material, if you provide an excellent 
workman. 

Mil. Can’t you hold your tongue ? 

Syn. I’ll hold my tongue and be off. 

Mil. a grand opportunity you’ve made for me. (Syn- 
CEBASTiJS goes into the house ^Lycus.) He’s gone from here. 
Tlie immortal Hods do will my master to be preserved, and 
this Procurer utterly ruined ; a mischief so great is impend- 
ing upon him. Is it not the fact, before one weapon has been 
launched, then another presses upon him ? I’ll go in-doors, 
that I may recount these matters to my master. For if I were 
to call him out hither before the house, and, what j^ou’ve (Jo the 
Audience) just heard, if I were now here to repeat the same, 
it would be folly. I’d rather in-doors be an annoyance to 
my master singly, than be so here to all of you. Immortal 
Gods, what misfortunes, what great calamities do this day 
await this Procurer, But now there’s no reason why I 
should delay. This business is resolved upon ; no pausing is 
allowed ; for both this must be cleverly managed, which has 
just now been entrusted to me, and that plan as well which 
was formed at home must be attended to. If there’s any 
delay, he who sends me a heavy mischance will be acting 
rightly. Now I’ll off in-doors ; until my master comes from 
the Forum, I’ll wait at home. (^Qoes into the house o/’Ago- 

BASTOCLES.) 

Act V. — Scene I. 

Enter followed at a distance hy his Servants. 

Han. (Jo himself), Hyth alonim^ vualonuth sicorathi si 
ma com sith, 

< alofum) — Ver. 930. These eighteen lines (or, at least, the first ten) 

are in Punic, the native language of Hanno. The fallowing is the meaning oi 
them, as given by Plautus in the next eleven lines: “ I worship the Gods and 
^ioddesses who preside over this city, that I may Inive come hither with good 
oim*n as to this business of mine, on whh h I have come ; and, ye Gods, lend me 
four aid, that you may permit m® find mv dUiuitliters and tlie son of laa 
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Chi mach chui yth mvftnys tyal mictibariim iachi, 

Lipho canet luth byuuthi ad aedin bynuthii. 

Birnarob syllo homalonin uby misyrthoho 
Bythym mothym iioctcthii velech Antidasmacbon, 

Tssidele berim thyfel yth chylys chon, tem, lyphul 
Uth bynim ysdibut thmno cuth ru Agorastocles 
Ythe nianet ihy * * chyrsse lycocb sith naso 

Byuni id chil luhili gerbylim lasibit thyin 
Bodyalyth lierayn nyn nuys lym moncoth lusim. 

^xalonim volaiius succuratim mistim Atticutn esse 
Concubitum a bello cutim beant lalacant choua 

cousin ; those who were stolen away from me, and liis son from my cousin. But 
nere lived formerly my guest Antidamas. They say that he has done that which 
he was doomed to do. They say that his son Agorastocles lives here. To him 
am I carrying with me this token of hospitality. He has been j)ointrd as living 
in this neighbourhood. I’ll make enquiry of these who are coining hither out ox 
doors.” The learned Bochart, in his Phaleg, considers that the first ten lines arc 
Punic, and that the other eight are, possibly, Lybic, of which the sense had been 
previously ^ven in Punic; and, in fact, he quite despaired of translating them 
His translation of the first ten very nearly agrees with that given by Plautus 
himself. Samuel Petit, in his Miscellanea, considers the whole to be Hebrew, 
and translates his vcr.'ion (which consists of sixteen lines) as follows: 1. Give 
ear and attend, 0 Gods and Goddesses, under whose protection are the men 
of this city. 2. Receive as acceptable my prayers and my integrity. Two 
daughters did 1 beget, my strength. 3. Urged on by fate, I caused them on 
each feast-day of the Gods to go to the gardens. 4. With mucli rejoicing, and 
on the day of song, there was a void. 5. The girls, being stolen, forsook me. 
Whither shall I go, pacing all chambers ? 6. Where is he who bore them away ? 
that I may remove the helplessness of my sorrow which he produces for me like 
fruit, in being the father of, and rearing, children. 7. They have said that 
here, assuredly, Agorastocles lives. 8. I have a token, of hospitality, the likeness 
of Saturn (I’m carrying it), 9. Between us. May there be some end for my 
journey, that rest at last may bo afforded to my integrity. 10. So that alone and 
wretched and afliicted I may not wander to and fro. but rather that I may meet 
with my children, and pay my vows and oblations 1 1. To the Gods and Goddesses 
whom I’ve invoked as my advisers and assistants, 12. To purify my house from 
the griefs with which I was affected when I praised them. But they heard not 
my words, and I am most afflicted and am despondent in mind. 13. 0 my hope, 
come hither, and whatever troubles await me, cause me to endure them. Take 
courage from the truth of oracles, and of the responses of the God Tdv, from di- 
vinations, and forewarnings, and prodigies. 14. Be thou speedily fulfilled ; arouse 
thyself and pray. Would that they could hear: grief would depart from a 
devout parent, and I should recognize Aristoclea, my brother’s son. 15. At- 
tentively hear this lamentation, 0 God, my power, make haste to the truth o» 
thy promise of my exaltation, 0 God, and my evil odours shall cease. 16. Lol 
from henceforth will I to the best of my means show lionor. sacrificing spelt te 
all the Gods, and singing praises ! I ! 
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Enus es Imiec silec panesse Athidamascon 
Alem * * induberte felono * buthume 
Celtum comucro lueni, at enim avoso uber 
Bent hyach Aristoclem et se te aneche nasoctelia 
Elicos alemus [in] duberter mi comps vespiti 
Aodeanee lictor bodes jussum limnicolus.J 

Scene II. — JEnter Agobastocles, from his house, followed 
hy Milphio. 

Ago. (in a loud voice). Do you say, Milphio, that Synce- 
rastus told you that both of these women were freeborn, and 
stolen away from Carthage ? 

Mil. I do say so ; and if you were willing to act wisely, 
you’d at once assert their liberty by an action on their free- 
dom. For it’s a disgrace to you for you to allow your own 
country- people to be slaves before your eyes, who were free 
women at home. 

Han. (overhearing, apart). O ye immortal Gods, I do en- 
treat your aid! What speech is this that my ears devour! 
Surely the words of these persons are made of chalk ; how 
have they cleansed away all the dark spots of woe from me ! 

Ago. If you’ve got witnesses of this matter, I’ll do as you 
bid me. 

Mil. Why speak you to me about witnesses ? Why don’t 
you stoutly insist upon it? Some way or other, Fortune will 
ne your assistant. 

Ago. It’s much more easy to begin a thing than to bring 
it about. 

Mil. (catching sight of Hanno, attended hy his Ser- 
vants). But what bird is this^, pray, that’s coming hither 
with the tunic on ? Is he from the baths^, I wonder, enve- 
loped in his cloak ? I* faith, the countenance is surely Car- 
thaginian. The man’s a Gugga®. I’ faith, he certainly has 
got some ancient and antiquated servants. 

Ago. How do you know? Mil. Don’t you see the 

* What bird U this) — Ver. 975. The ** tunica,” or “ garment,” which Ilanno is 
wearing, has long sleeves, or “ manicsB,” which causes Milphio to ask if he is 
a bird, from their resemblance to wings. 

* From the baths) — Ver. 976. He alludes to the practice of thi wes making 
off with the cloaks of persons while bathing at the public baths. 

* A Guggaiy-Net, 977. Probably a nickname for an'African, in ommoa usi 
U Borne. 
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fellows foL owing, loaded with luggage P And, as I fancy, 
they’ve got no fingers on their hands. 

Ago. Why bo ? 

Mil. Why, because they go with their rings in their ears^. 
I’ll approach them, and address them in the Punic language : 
if they answer. I’ll continue to speak in the Punic tongue 
if not, then I’ll adapt my language to their usage. How 
say you, do you still remember anything of the Punic lan- 
guage ? ^ 

Ago. jS’othing at all, i’ faith ; for tell me, how could I know, 
who was but six years old when I was stolen away from Car- 
thage ? 

Han. {apart). O ye immortal Gods! very many freeborn 
children have been lost from Carthage after this manner. 

Mil. How say you ? Ago. What do you want ? 

Mil. Should you like me to address this person in the 
Punic tongue ? 

Ago. Do you understand it? Mil. No Punic man this 
day is a better Punic than I. 

Ago. Go and address him, as to what he wants, why he’s 
come, who he is, of what country, and whence he comes. 
Don’t be sparing of your questions. 

Mil. {addressing Hanno and his Servants). Avo^l Of 
what country are you, or from what city ? 

Han. Hanno Muthumballe bachaedreanech. 

Ago. What does he say ? 

Mil. He says that he is Hanno from Carthage, a Cartha- 
ginian, son of Miithumbal. 

Han. Avo I Mil. He salutes us. 

Han. Donni^. Mil. He intends to present you with 
some “ donation” out of this ; what, I don’t know. Don’t you 
hear him promise ? 


' Rings in their ears) — Ver. 981. The Carthaginians, no doubt, borrowed 
this custom from the Syrians and Phoenicians, with whom, as also with the 
Jews, it was prevalent. 

2 Avo) — Ver. 994. “ Hail.” Milphio’s knowledge of the Punic dialect was 
probably but limited, though in the sequel it appears that he does know some- 
thing of it. The transJation of these Punic expressions is from Warner’s Trans- 
lation, where the Punic is given in a form somewhat different from that found in 
the modern editions of the text. 

’ Donni) — ^Ver. 998. “ My masters.” Milphio says he is talking about 
“ gifts,” from the resemblance of the word to the Latin “ doni,” the genitivi 
case of “ donum ” “a gift.” 
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Ago. Salute him again in Punic, in mv name. 

Mil. (to Hanno). “ Avo donni” he tells me to say to you 
in his name. {Pointing to Agorastocles.) 

Han. Mehar bocca^ ! Mil. Be that for yourself rather 
than me ! 

Ago. What does he say? Mil. He declares that his 

box” for his teeth is painful. Perhaps he takes us to be 
doctors. 

Ago. If it is so, tell him that we are not ; I don’t wish a 
stranger to be mistaken. 

Mil. Hanno). Hear you. Eufen nuco istam®. 

Ago. This is my wish, that in fact everything should be ex- 
plained to him just as it is. Ask him whether he has need of 
anything. 

Mil. {to Hanno). Ton who have got no girdle^, why havi^ 
you come to tliis city, or what is it you seek ? 

Han. Muphursa*^. A go. What is it he says ? 

Han. Moin lechianna®. Ago. Why has he come ? 

Mil. Don’t you hear ? He declares that he is wishful to 
give African mice to the AEdiles as a show at the games. 

Han. Lalech lachananim liminichot®. 

Ago. What does he say now ? 

Mil. He says he has brought latchets, water-channels^, 
and nuts ; he’s now begging that you’ll lend him your assist- 
ance in having them sold. 

Ago. He is a merchant, I suppose ? 

* Mehar bocca) — Ver. 1002. This passage has been rendered, “ Oh I what a 
son of tears I” Milphio says he is talking about his “ bucca,” or “ cheek,” being 
in pain. An attempt has been made in the Translation to preserve in some slight 
degree the resemblance. 

* Rufen nuco istam) — Ver. 1006. ** We are no doctors.” 

* Got no girdle) — Ver. 1008. The Carthaginian tunic flowed loose, and was 
not fastened with a girdle. Milphio perhaps alludes to his being without a 
purse, which was generally supported by the girdle, and without which he might 
think that a stranger had no business in such a wealthy city as Calydon. 

* Muphursa) — Ver. 1010. “ Open.” 

» Afotri lechiarma) — ^Ver, 1010. I beg an entrance for Saturn. Milphio playg 
upon the very slight resemblance of “ muphursa ” to ** mures,” “ mice.” Under 
the name of “ African mice,” he probably alludes to “ panthers” or “ Jeopards,” 
which had perhaps been recently shown by the .fidiles, for the first time. 

* Lalech lachananim Uminickot) — ^Ver. 1013. ** The messenger who asks a 
safe abode and kind endurance here.” 

^ Latchetif water-channels) — Ver. 1014. Milpnio plays upon the resemblance 
of the words lalech lachananim,” to “ ligulos canales,” which (if the reading 
IS coivect^ will noeao shoestrings and water-pipes— perfect noosease 
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Han. Is amar binam^. Ago. What is it he says ? 

Han. Palum erga dectha^. 

Ago. Milphio, what is he saying now ? . i . 

Mil. He says that he has got spades and forks* given him 
for sale, for digging the garden and reaping the com. 

Ago. What is that to me ? 

Mil. He wishes you to be informed of it, so that you mayn t 
suppose that he has taken anything secretly and by stedth. 
He has really, I do believe, been sent here to your harvesting. 

Han. Muphonium sucoraim^. Mil. So there! do take 
care, please, how you do what he’s begging of you. 

Ago. What is he saying, or what is he begging ? Ex- 
plain it. , 1 1 n 

Mil. Eor you to order him to be placed beneath a hurdle , 

and for many stones to be heaped upon it, so as to put 
him to death. 

Han. Gunebel balsamen ierasan ! 

Ago. Tell me what it is that he’s saying. 

Mil. I’ faith, now I really don’t at all know. 

Han. {speaking in their own language). But that you 
may know, now from this moment henceforth will I speak 
Latin. (2b Milphio.) Upon my faith, you must be a 
worthless and bad servant, to be laughing at a person, a 
foreigner and a stranger. 

Mil. But, i’ faith, at yourself a person that s both a swindler 
and a cheat, who have come here to take us in, you half- 
and-half Lybian, you double-tongue, just like a crawling 

reptile. . , _ . , 

Ago. {to Milphio). Away hence with your abusiveness ! 
do restrain your tongue. Tou’ll keep it from uttering abuse, 
if you are prudent ; I don’t want you to be speaking harshly 


1 h amar Ver. 1016. “ Us nnarmed.” 

* Palwn erga dectha) — Ver. 1017. ** Naked men. * n u ^ » a 

» Spades and /orI»)— Ver. 1018. Milphio says he is speaking of palas and 
“mergas,” “spades” and “pitchforks,” by reason of the resemblance m the 

‘ «icorom)-Ver. 1028. “ Tb on account of your Deities befor. 

invoked. * . . . . i. 

» BeMatA o hurdle)— Vet. 1026. Milphio says he is speaking of “ crates, 
“a hurdle.” This mode of atoning to death was wactisod among the Cm^ 
thag^oiana. 
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to my kii.smen. I was bom at Carthage ; do you remembei 
that. 

Han. 0 my fellow-countryman, greetings to you ! 

Aoo. And you, troth, whoever you are ; and if you have 
need of anything, pray mention it, and command me for the 
sake of our common country. 

Han. I return you thanks ; but I’ve got a place of enter- 
tainment here ; I’m in search of the son of Antidarnas ; do 
point me out Agorastocles, if you know him. Do you know 
any young man here named Agorastocles ? 

Aoo. If, indeed, you are in search of the adopted son of 
Antidarnas, I am the very person whom you are in search of. 

Han. {starting). Hah ! what’s that I hear ? 

Ago. That I am the son of Antidarnas. 

Han. If so it is, if you would like to compare the token of 
hospitality^ see here, I’ve brought it. {Shows him the tichet.) 

Ago. Come then, show it here. {He takes it in his hand, 
and looks at it.) It is exactly true ; for I’ve got the counter^ 
part at home. 

Han. 0 my host, hail to you right earnestly ; for it was 
your father, then, Antidarnas, that was my own and my 
father’s guest ; this was my token of hospitality with him. 

Ago. Then here at my house shall hospitality be shown 
you ; for I don’t reject either Hospitality or Carthage, from 
which I sprang. 

Han. May the Gods grant you all you may desire. How say 
you ? How could it happen that you were born at Carthage, 
but had a father of ^tolia here ? 

Ago. I was stolen away from there ; this Antidarnas, your 
guest, bought me, and adopted me as his son. 

Han. He himself, likewise, was adopted by Demarch us. 
But about him I say no more, and return to you. Tell me, dc 
you at all remember the names of your parents ? 

Ago. I remember my father and my mother’s name. 

Han. Eepeat them, then, to me, to see if I know them, per- 
chance, or if they are relatives of mine. 

Ago. Ampsigura was my mother, and lachon my father. 

Han. I could wish that your father and mother w'ere alive. 

Ago. Are they dead ? 

* Token of hospitality') — ^Ver. 1047. As to the “ tessera” of hospitality, see 
the CistP-hria 1. 240, and the Note to the nassage. 
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11 AN So it is, a thing which I bore with much grief; for 
your motlier Ampsigiira was my cousin-german ; your father 
‘—he was my uncle’s son, and when he died he made me his 
heir ; of whom being deprived by death, I am greatly affected. 
But if it is the fact that you really are the son of Sachon, 
there ought to be a mark upon your left hand, a bite which 
an ape gave you when a child, playing with it. Show it, that 
I may look at it ; open your hand. 

Ago. {opening his ham>d,) Look, if you like ; see, there it 
is. My kinsman, welcome to you ! 

Han. And welcome to you, Agorastocles ! I seem to my- 
self to be born again, in having found you. 

Mil. By my troth, I’m delighted that this matter has 
fallen out so happily foryou. {To Hanno.) And would you 
decline to take advice ? 

Han. Really, I should wish to he advised. 

Mil. His father’s property ought to be restored to the 
son ; it’s fair that he should have the property which his 
father possessed. 

Han. I wish no otherwise ; everything shall be restored. 
I’ll give his own property to him all safe, when he comes there. 

Mil. Take care and restore it, will you, even though he 
should live here still. 

Han. Hay but, he shall have my own as well, if anything 
should happen to me^. 

Mil. a pleasant project has just now come into my mind. 

Han. Wnat’s that ? 

Mil. There’s need of your assistance. 

Han. Tell me wdiat you wish. Really, you shall hare 
my services just as you please. What is the business ? 

Mil. Can you apt the cheat ? 

Han. Towards an enemy, I can ; to a friend, it would be 
mere folly. 

Mil. r faith, it is an enemy of his. {Fointing at Ago- 
eastocles.) 

Han. I could do him a mischief with pleasure. 

Mil. He’s in love with a person who belongs to a Procurer. 

Han. I deem that he acts discreetly. 

^ Anything should happen to m«)— Ver. 1085. An Euphemism to tfeit 

omen. 

TOL. II, % Z 
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Mil. This Procurer lives close at hand. 

Han. I could do him a mischief with pleasure. 

Mil. He has two slave girls, courtesans, sisters ; one of 
these he is desperately in love with, nor has he ever takei 
any liberties with her. 

Han. It’s an unhappy kind of passion. 

Mil. The Procurer plays upon him. 

Han. He’s enhancing his own profits thereby, 

Mil. He wishes to do him an evil turn. 

Han. He’s right, if he does do it. 

Mil. Now I adopt this plan, and prepare this contrivance, 
that we should cite you; you are to afiSrm that they are 
your daughters, and that they w’ere stolen when little from 
Carthage, and to maintain the cause of both in an action on 
their freedom, as though they were both youi* own daughters. 
Ho you understand ? 

Han. On my faith, I do understand ; for I likewise did 
have two daughters who w^ere stolen away when little chil- 
dren, together with their nurse. 

Mil. Upon my word, you do feign it cleverly. At the 
very commencement this amuses me. 

Han. {aside, weeping). Much more, i’ troth, than I could 
wish. 

Mil. {aside to Agoeastocles). Hear me! a subtle person, 
upon my word, artful and knowing, both tricky and crafty ! 
How he does whimper, in order that with his gestures lie 
may effect this all the more easily. Even myself, now, the 
master-workman, does he excel in skill. 

Han. But their nurse^,of what appearance was she? Tell 
me. Mil. Of stature not tall, of a dusky complexion^, 

Han. ’Tis the very person. Mil. Of agreable form, with 
a small mouth, and very dark eyes. 

Han. I’ faith, you really have depicted her form exactly 
in your words. 

» But their nurse)— Yer, 1111. It did not escape the accurate Schmieder that 
the lact has not been hitherto communicated to Hanno that the damsels had a 
nurse wlio was stolen. This, then, is either an oversight of Plautus, or he must 
mean that Hanno thinks he has asked the question, and has received an answer 
in the affirmative. 

* Of a dusky complexsmi) — Ver. Itl2* “Aquilo,” “Of he hue of deep 
water."' 
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Mil. Should you like to see her ? 

Han. I’d rather see my daughters. Still, go and call her 
out of doors. If they are my daughters, if she is their nurse, 
she’ll recognize me at once. 

Mil. {knocking at the door of the Procueer’s house). 
Hallo there! is there any one here? Tell Griddeneme to 
come out of doors ; there’s a person wants to see her. 


Scene III. — Enter Qiddeneme and a l^OY^from the house. 

Gid. Who is it that knocks ? 

Mil, One that’s a near acquaintance of yours. 

Gid. What do you want ? 

Mil. Come now {pointing to Hanno), do you know that 
person in the tunic, who it is ? 

Gid. Why, whom do I behold ? O supreme Jupiter ! this 
sure is my master, the father of my foster-children, Hanno, 
the Carthaginian! 

Mil. Now, do see the cunning hussey ! this Carthaginian 
is really a clever juggler; he has brought all over to his 
own opinion. 

Gid. {running up to Hanno). 0 my master 1 welcome to 
you, Hanno! most unhoped for by myself and your daugh- 
ters, welcome to you! But look you, don’t be wondering, 
or gazing so intently upon me. Don’t you know Giddeneme, 
your female slave ? 

Han. I know her. But where are my daughters ? That 
I’m longing to know. 

Gid. At the Temple of Venus^. 

Han. What are they doing there ? Tell me. 

Gid. To-day is the Aphrodisia, the festive day of Yenus ! 
they have gone there to entreat the Goddess to be propitious 
to them. 

Mil. I’ faith, they’ve fully prevailed, I’m sure, inasmuch 
as he has arrived here. 

Ago. {aside to Giddeneme). How now, are these his 
daughters ? 

Gid. Just as you say. {To Hanno.) Tour kindness 
has clearH come to our rescue, in your having arrived here 
to-day at the very time ; for this day their names were to 


• Ttmph of Fenw)— Ver. 1113. Venus was the tute.ar Divinity of Calydoik 
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have beep clian^ed^, and they were ti have made a livelihood^ 
di5?p:racet\il to their station, by their persons. 

Boy. Haudones illi*. G-id. Havon bene si illi, in mustine; 
Me ips: et eneste dum et alamna cestinum^. 

Ago. What is it they are saying among themselves ? Tell me. 

Mil. He’s saluting his mother, and she this her son. 

Hak. Hold your peace, and let alone the woman’s gear. 

Mil. What gear is that ? 

Han. Loud talking without limit. (To Milphio.) Do 
you lead these people in-doors (pointing to his Servants), 
and bid this nurse to come away together with you to your 
house. 

Ago. (to Milphio). Do as he requests. 

Gid. (to Hanno). But who’s to point them out to you ? 

Ago. I right skilfully. Gin. I’ll go away then. 

Ago. I’d only rather that you would do than say so, 
i^She goes into the house q/* Agobastocles.) 

Mil. Upon my faith, I do think that this day the very 
thing that I said by way of joke will be coming to pass both 
soberly and seriously, that these will be discovered to-day to 
be his daughters. 

Ago. Troth, that very thing is quite certain now. Do 
you, Milphio, take them (pointing to the Servants) in-doors ; 
we’ll wait here for these damsels. I wish a dinner to be got 
ready for my kinsman on his arrival. 

Mil. Lachananim^ you! (aside to the Servants), whom 
I’ll just now be packing off to the mill-stones, and from there 
after that to the dungeon and the oaken log^. I’ll give you 
reason to praise your treatment here but slightly. 

* Names were to have been changed) — Ver. 1139. The “ professae,” or “ cour- 
tesans,” at Rome, were registered by the iEdiles, and usually adopted some other 
than their family name for the purposes of their calling. 

* Havdones Uli) — Ver. 1141. Shall I not bid him welcome? 

* Alamna -Ver. 1142. “ Child, remember that they are at the Fes- 

tival of Venus. The time is not proper as yet. Hold your peace at present, and 
keep the Captain in ignorance of this.” 

* Lackananim) — Ver. 1157. “ Get on with you, and be thankful,” according to 
Petit. 

* The oaken log) — Ver. 1158. The “codex” was a heavy log to which slaves 
were chained, and which they were condemned to drag about with them. It is 
hard to say why Milphio speaks thus harshly to the servants of Hanno ; perhaps 
however ^1 this is said io a jocular way t: sljow lu§ own importaoce. 
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' Ago. (to Hanno). Do you hear, kinsman? I say, don’t 
you revoke what has been said ; promise me your elder daugh* 
ter in marriage. 

Han. Consider the thing as agreed on. 

Ago, Do you promise her, then ? 

Han. I do promise her. 

Ago. My kinsman, blessings on you! for now you are 
mine beyond a doubt; now at length shall I converse with 
her without restraint. Now, kinsman, if you wish to see 
your daughters, follow me. 

Han. Why, really, this long time I’ve been longing for 
it, and I’ll follow you. 

Ago. What if we go and meet them ? 

Han. But I’m afraid lest we should pass them on tlie 
road. Great Jupiter, do now reinstate my fortunes for me 
as being certain instead of uncertain ! 

Ago. I trust that my charmer will be my owm. But look, 
I catch sight of them. 

Han. What, are these my daughters? How tali from 
being such little creatures have they now become ! 

' Ago. Do you know how it is ? These are Grecian columns^ ; 
they are wont to be erect. { They stand oMe,) 

Scene IV.— Adelphasium and Anteeastylis,/^^ 
the Temple of Venus, 

Adel. *Twas worth the while, to-day, of him who has a 
taste for loveliness to afford a feast to his eyes, in coming hither 
to the Temple this day to see the sights. Upon my faith, I 
was charmed there to-day with the most elegant ofieriugs of 
the courtesans, worthy of Venus, the most handsome Goddess ; 
nor did I despise her worship this day ; so great an abundance 
of beauteous objects was there there, each nicely arranged in 
its own place. The odours of Arabia and of myrrh filled 
everything. The festive day seemed to be affected with no 
gloom, Venus, nor did thy Temple ; so great a throng of her 
dependants was there, who had come to Venus of Calydon. 

Ant. But certainly, as far indeed as regarded us two, sister, 
we were all-powerful in our prayers^ beauteous and gainers of 

* Grecum coiumiM) — Ver. 1173. He seems to alluHe to tlieir upright way (4 
wadJozig, and the elegance of the Grecian colomna, to which he compares them. 
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lier favour; neither wei’e we there held in ridicule by the 
young men, which, i’ faith, sister, happened to all the re^st. 

Adel. I’d rather that it should so appear to other persons^ 
than that you, sister, should praise yourself. 

Ant. Indeed, I trust so. Adel. Troth, and so do I, 
when I reflect of what breeding we and the others are. 
We were bom in that station, that it befits us to be un- 
blemished by faultiness. 

Han. {apart). Jupiter, who dost preserve and feed the race 
of men, through whom we pass this mortal life, in whose hands 
are the hopes of life in all men, prithee, do grant this day as 
a prosperous one for my fortunes ! Those whom I’ve missed 
for many years, and whom when little I lost from their native 
land, to them restore their liberty, that I may be sure that 
for an indomitable sense of duty there is a reward. 

Ago. {apart). I’ll engage that Jove shall do it all; for to 
me he is indebted^, and stands in awe of me. 

Han. {apart). Prithee, do hold your peace. {He weeps.) 

Ago. {apart). Kinsman, do not w^eep. 

Ant. {apart). As it is a pleasure for a man, my sister, if 
he succeeds in anything, to have the credit of victory, just so 
did we this day among the rest excel them all in beauty. 

Adel. Sister, you are more silly than I could wish. 
Prithee, do you really think yourself a beauty, if your face 
has not been besmeared with soot^ ? 

Ago. {apart). 0 kinsman ! 0 kinsman, dearest of all kins- 
men^ to me ! 

Han. {apart). What is it, son of my cousin? My son, 
tell me, what is it you wish ? 

Ago. {apart). Why, really, I do wish you to attend to this. 

Han. {apart). Why, really, I am attending to it. 

A QO. {apart). Kinsman, kinsman, dearest of all kinsmen 
to me! 

* To mt he is mdehtetT)^Y(ir. 1204. This impious expression is oot of cha- 
racter with Agonistocles, and the latter portion of the line is supposed to bs 
spurious. 

2 Besmeared vrith soot) — Ver. 1209. Douza informs ns that it iras the custom 
of tlie young men to divert themselves at the expense of those courtesans wht 
were not handsome, by daubing their feces with soot and dirt. 

* Dearest of aU hinsmen) — Ver. 1210. ^ Patmisaiiiie.’* A word coioed b| 
Plautus for the occasion. 
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IIan. {apart). What’s the matter ? Ago. She’s 

a clever and a nice girl. How shrewd she is ! 

Hak. {apart). She has her father’s disposition in being 
shrewd. 

Ago. {apart). How’s that ? This long time, i’ faith, she has 
surely used up your shrewdness. ’Tis from here {pointing 
to himself) she now derives her shrew^dness ; ’tis from here 
her sense ; whatever she does shrewdly, through my love does 
she act so shrewdly. 

Adel. We are not bom of that rank, although we are 
slaves, sister, that it should befit us to do anything w^hich 
any man may laugh at. Many are the faults of women ; but 
of the many, this one is the greatest, to please themselves 
too much, and to give their attention too little to pleasing 
the men. 

Ant. It was a very great delight that was portended in 
our sacrifice of the entrails, sister, and what the soothsayer 
said about us both 

Ago. {apart), I wish he had said something about me ! 

Ant. That we should be free in a few days, in spite of our 
owner. I don’t know why I should hope for that, unless 
the Gods or our parents do something. 

Ago. {apart), ’Twas through confidence in me^, kinsman, 
upon my faith, that the soothsayer promised them liberty, 
I’m sure ofit^ because he knows I’m in love with iier. 

Adel. Sister, follow me this way. {Moves as if going,) 

Ant. I follow. {Moves also,) 

Han, {stepping forward). Before you go away®, I want you 
both. Unless it’s inconvenient, stop. 

Adel. Who’s calling us back? 

Ago. One who wishes to do you a kindness. 

Adel. There’s opportunity for doing it. But who is the 
person? Ago. A friend of yours. 

I Through confidence in fn«)--Ver. 1226. He surmises that the soothsayer 
(like most other successful prophets) had learnt the true state of the cast 
beforehand. 

^Brforeyougo away) — Ver. 1228. Warner, in his Note on this passage, sug- 
gests tliat Plautus lias here forgotten the rules of nature. He says, “ It is 
unnatural to suppose a parent, who has so long been in search of his daughters, 
should be so near them as to see them, and hear them talk, and not immediately 
fly into their embraces. And when he does speak to them, he teases and tor« 
Bents them a long time, for no other reason that) to divert the Spectators.^’ 
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Adel. One who is not an enemy, in fact. 

Ago. This is a good man, my love. 

Adel. I’ faith, I should prefer him rather than a bad one. 

Ago. If, indeed, friendship must be engaged in, with such 
a person ought it to be engaged in. 

Adel. I don’t beg for it. Ago. He wishes to do you 
many services. 

Adel. Being good yourself^ you will be doing good to 
the good. 

Han. I will cause you joy 

Adel. And, i’ faith, we pleasure to you. 

Han. And liberty. Adel. At that price you’ll easily 
make us your own. 

Ago. My kinsman, so may the Gods bless me, if I were 
Jupiter, upon my faith I’d at once marry her for my wife, 
and pack Juno out of doors. How quietly did she utter 
her words, how considerately and becomingly ! how modestly 
did she frame her speech ! certainly she is my own ! 

Han. {aj)art to Agoeastocles). But how skilfully I ac- 
costed her ! 

Ago. Cleverly and becomingly, upon my faith, 

Han. Am I still to go on testing them ? 

Ago. Compress it in a few words; the people who are 
sitting here are getting thirsty^. 

Han. Well, why don’t we proceed to do that which 
was to be done ? (To the Women.) I summon you to 
justice. 

Ago. Seize hold of this one, kinsman, if you are wisei. 
Should you like me to catch hold of her ? 

Adel. Is this person your kinsman, Agorastocles ? 

Ago. I’ll soon let you know. Now, by my word, I’ll be 
nicely revenged on you ; for I’ll make you my bride. 

Han. Come before a court of justice ; don’t delay! 

Ago. Summon me as your witness^, and take me ; I’ll be 
a witness for you ; and after that, her (pointing to Adel- 
phasium) wiU I love and embrace. But ’twas this, indeed, I 

* Sitting here are getting thirsty) — Ver. 1241. He alludes to the Spectators, 
and means that they must be tired with sitting there and listening to such a 
long Play. 

* Summon me as your witneti)-^Yef. 1246 * Antestare me.** See the Note 
to the Curculfo, 1. 621. 
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intended to say — why yes, I did say that which I intended 
to say, 

Han. (to the Damsels). You are lingering. I summon you 
to justice, unless it is more becoming for you to be dragged 
thither, 

Adel. Why do you summon us to justice? What are 
we in your debt ? Ago. He’ll tell it there. 

Adel. Are even my own dogs barking at me? 

Ago. Then, troth, do you caress me ; give me a kiss in 
place of a piece of meat ; present your lips in place of a 
bone^ : that way I’ll render this dog more smooth for you 
than oil. 

Han. Come on, if you are coming. Adel. What have 
we done to you ? 

Han. You are thieves, both of you. 

Adel. What, we, as regards you ? 

Han. You, I say. Ago. And I know it. 

Adel. What theft is this? Ago. Enquire of him. 

Han. Because for many years you have been concealing 
my daughters from me, and, in fact, persons free-born, arid 
free, and born of the highest rank. 

Adel. I’ faith, you’ll never find that villany to have beed 
committed by us. 

Ago. Make a bet of a kiss now, if you are not forsworn, 
which is to give it to the other. 

Adel. I’ve nothing to do with you ; prithee, get you gone. 

, Ago. But, i’ faith, I’ve got something to do with you ; for 
he is my kinsman; it’s necessary for me to be his advo- 
cate. And I’ll inform him how you are guilty of many a 
theft, and in what way you have got his daughters as slaves at 
your house, whom you know to be free women stolen from 
their native land. 

Adel. Where are these, or who are they, prithee ? 

' Ago. {aside to Hanno). They have been teased sufiiciently. 

Han. {aside). Why not speak out, then? 

Ago. {aside), I’ faith, I’m of that opinion, kinsman. 

Adel. I’m dreadfully afraid what this business can mean, 
my sister ; so astounded am J, I stand here without my senses. 

Han. Damsels, give me your attention. In the first place, 

' Your lips in place of a hone) — ^Ver 1252 -The original of this line is some- 
what indelicate, and tlie traiisiation of it has been modified. She expected aasisu 
face from Agorastocies, who appears to her to be taking the part of her enessy . 
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if it could possibly come to pass, for the Gods not to send 
upon the innocent what is undeserved, that could I have 
wished to happen ; now for the good the Gods bestow upon 
me, upon yourselves and upon your nurse^, *tis due that we 
should give to the Deities our endless thanks, since the im- 
mortal Gods approve and reward our piety. You are my 
daughters, both of you, and this is your relation, A gorastocles, 
the son of my cousin. 

Adel. Prithee, are they deluding us with imaginary joys ? 

Ago. Eeally, so may the Deities preserve me, this is your 
father. Give him your hands. 

Adel, {embracing him). Welcome, father! unhoped-for by 
us, allow us to embrace you ! 

Ant. {embracing him). Welcome, father ! much wished and 
longed for ! We are bpth your daughters ; we both embrace 
you. 

Ago. Who’ll be for embracing me in the next place ? 

Han. Now am I happy I Now with this delight do I allay 
the miseries of many a year. 

Adel. We hardly seem to ‘believe this. 

Han. I’ll tell you something to make you believe it the 
more : why, it was your nurse who recognized me first. 

Adel. Prithee, where is she ? 

Han. (pointing to Agoeastocles). She’s at his house. 

Ago. (to Adelphasium, who is embracing her father). 
Pray, why does it please you to clasp his neck so long, 
before he has betrothed you to me P Dear one^ much longed- 
for, blessings on you 1 (He embraces her.) 

Adel, (struggling). Do leave off your salutations ! 

Ago. I will leave off. And you the other one. (To An- 
TEEAS riLis, ivhom he embraces?) 

Ant. (struggling). I don’t want that; you torment me to 
death I 

Han. Let us each clasp the other in our arms, than whom 
:s there anything on earth more happy? 

Ago. Blessings befall the deserving. (Pointing to Hanno.) 
At last his wishes are realized! O Apelles! 0 Zeuxis ^ the 

* Ani upon yow nwrie) — Ver. 1270. “ Matri.” This may either mean their own 
motlier, tlie wifi' of Hanno, if then living, or their nurse Giddeneme: as “mater” 
is used in the latter sense by Plautus in the Prologue to the Mena*-chmi. 

* 0 Apelles! 0 Zeuxis) — Ver. 1289. Apelles rf Cos flourished in the time of 
Alexander the Great He was tlie most celebrated painter of hia time. Zeu tilf 
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painter! why did you die too soon ? Would that you could 
paint a subject after this I For I don’t care for other com^ 
mon painters to be treating subjects of this description. 

Hah. G-ods and Goddesses all! I return you deservedly 
extreme thanks, for having blest me with this gladness so 
supreme and with these joys so great ; as my daughters have 
returned to me and into my possession. 

Adel. My father, your own piety has clearly come to our 
aid. 

Ago. Kinsman, take care and keep it in memory that 
you’ve betrothed your elder daughter to me 

Han. I remember it. 

Ago, The portion, too, that you promised. 

Scene T. — Enter ANTHEMONiDE8,/row the house oflsYcv^, 

Anth. {to himself). If I don’t take full revenge for that 
mina which I gave to the Procurer, then really may the 
townspeople make a butt of me 1 This most rascally fellow 
even brought me to his house to. breakfast. He himself went 
away out of doors, and left me as his chamberlain^ in the 
house. When neither the Procurer nor these women came 
back, nor anything was given me to eat, for the best part of 
the breakfast I took a pledge^, and came out of doors. This 
way I’ll pay him. I’ll touch up the rascally Procurer in the 
military way of payment^. He did get hold of a person for 
him to bamboozle out of a mina of silver 1 But I wisli that 
my mistress would now come in my way while thus enraged. 
Then, by my troth, with my fists I’d make her quite black 

of HeraclaBa flourished about a century before him, and was equally famous as 
a painter 

‘ As his chamberlain) — ^Ver. 1301. “ Atriensi.” The duties of this domestic 
are fully referred to in the Notes to the Asinaria. 

2 / took a pledge) — Ver. 1303. It is not quite clear what he refers to, but he 
probably means to say that he has laid hold of something valuable in the Pn)- 
curer’s house, which will, at all events, procure a substitute in part for the 
“ prandium ” out of which he has been cheated 

* Military way of payment) — Ver. 1304. By the mention of “ aes militare,'* 
BOJr.9 Commentators think that he alludes to his sword, and draws it. lie seeine 
to refer, however, to the stipend which the soldiers receive for their services, with 
Ihll liberty to lay their hands on anything that belongs to the enemy. 
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a]l over ; I’d cover her so with swarthiness, that she sliould 
be much more swarthy than the Egyptians, or than those who 
carry the buckets^ at the games in the Circus. 

Adel, (running to Agoeastocles). Do hold me fast, 
please, my love ; I sadly fear the kites ; this is an evil animal 
— lest perchance he may carry me off, your chick. 

Ant. (embracing her Pathee). I cannot clasp you fas;^'^ 
enough, my father ! I 

Ante, (to himself), I’m delaying. (LooJcing in his hand?j 
I can now pretty nearly cater a breakfast for myself with 
this. (Raising his eyes,) But what’s this? How’s this? 
What’s this ? What’s this I see ? How now ? What 
means this strange conjunction ? What’s this coupling 
together P Who’s this fellow with the long skirts, just like 
a tavern-boy ? Do I quite see with my eyes ? Isn’t this 
imy mistress, Anterastylis ? Why, surely it is she. For 
some time past I’ve perceived that I’m set at nought. Isn’t 
tiie girl ashamed to be hugging a tawny fellow in the 
middle of the street ? I’ faith, I shall give him up forthwitli 
to the executioner to be tortured all over. Surely this is a 
\\"omani8h race^, with their tunics hanging down to their 
heels. But I’m determined to accost this African female 
lover. (To Hanno.) Hallo ! you woman, I say, are you not 
ashamed ? What business have you with her, pray ? Tell me. 

Han. Young man, greetings to you. 

Ante. I don’t want them ; that^s nothing to you. What 
business have you to touch her with a finger ? 

Han. Because I choose. Ante. You choose ? 

Han. I say so. 

Ante. Away to utter perdition, you shoe-latchet ! What, do 
you dare to be acting the lover here, you great toe of a man’V 
or to be meddling with an object which masculine men are fond 

* Carry the buckets^ — Ver. ] 309. He alludes to the slaves whose duty it was 
ih) hold the buckets to the horses in the Circus for them to drink from. Exposure 
to sun and dust would tend to render them swarthy. 

womanish race) — Ver. 1321. “ Mulierosus ” generally means “fond ot 
women.” It clearly, however, in this passage means “ womanish,” or “ woman- 
like.” 

* You great toe of a man) — Ver. 1328. From this Pxi»ression it has been con-, 
jectured that Hanno was n man of diminutive stature, and that the Play took it«. 
name of Poenulus, “ the little Carthaginian,” from that circumstance. 
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of, you skinnea pilchard, you deformed image q/*Serapi8\ you 
liall-apron, you sheepskin-jacket^, you pot of stinking sea- 
salt ; more crammed, too, to boot, with leeks and garlick than 
the Eoman rowers ? 

Ago. Young man, do your jaws or your teeth itch, that you 
are annoying this person, or are you in search of a heavy 
mishap ? 

Anth. Why didn’t you use a drum* while you were saying 
that ? For I take you to be more of an effeminate wretch than 
a real man. 

Ago. Do you understand what sort of effeminate wretch I 
am ? {Calling aloud,) Servants, come out of doors, bring out 
some cudgels ! , 

Anth. Hark you, if I have said anything in a joke, don’t 
you be for taking it seriously. 

Ant. Prithee, what pleasure have you, Anthem onides, in 
speaking rudely to our kinsman and father ? For this is our 
father ; he has just now recognized us, and him the son 
of his cousin. 

Anth. So may Jupiter kindly bless me, I heartily rejoice 
that it is so, and I am delighted, if, in fact, any great misfor- 
tune befalls this Procurer, and since a fortune awaits you 
equal to your merits. 

Ant. I’ faith, he says what’s worthy of belief ; do believe 
him, my father. Han. I do believe him. 

Ago. And I believe him. But look {pointing), I espy 
the Procurer Lycus, the worthy fellow ; look, there he is — 
he’s betaking himself homeward. 

Han. Who is this ? 

* Of S€rapis)—Yer. 1330. It is not fully known what the meaning of “ Sarapis 
is, as it occurs nowhere else. It has been conjectured, that, owing to the African 
features of Hanno, the Captain compares him to the little ugly images of Serapis, 
which were carried about in harvest-time by the priests of that God, for the pur- 
pose of collecting money. 

2 You sheepskin-jacket)— Yer. 1381. This garment, being worn with the wool 
on, was remarkable for its offensive smell. “ Halagoras hama ” is supposed to 
mean the pots of common sea-salt exposed for sale in the market-place. 

'' Use a dirum) — Ver. 1835, The priests of’Cybele, who were either eunuchs, or 
persons of effeminate and worthless character, walked in their processions beating 
a “ tympanum,’’ a “drum” or “ tamboLrine.” The Captain, by liis question, 
conteinpiuously implies tlial Agorastocles such a character. See the ■l’rap»‘ 
Ie&tus,.l 608, and the Nota. 
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Ago. He’s which you please, both the Procurer and Lycus. 
He has been keeping your daughters in servitude, and from 
myself he has stolen some gold. 

Han. a pretty fellow for you to be acquainted with ! 

Ago. Let’s bring him to justice. 

Han. By no means. Ago. For what reason ? 

Han. Because ’twere better for an action of damages to 
be brought against him^. 


Scene VI. — Enter Lycus. 

Lto. {to himself), No one, in my opinion at least, is de- 
ceived, who rightly states his case to his friends. But by 
all my triends the one same thing is agreed upon, that I 
ought to hang myself, so as not to be adjudged to Agoras- 
tocles. 

Ago. {stepping forward). Procurer, let’s away to the court 
of j ustice. 

Lyc. I do entreat you, Agorastocles, that I may be at 
liberty to hang myself. 

Han. I summon you to justice. 

Lyc. But what have you to do with me ? 

Han. {pointing at his Daughtebs). Because I affirm that 
both of these are my daughters, free women, and free by birth, 
who, when little, were kidnapped together with their nurse. 

Lyc. Indeed, I knew that already, and I wondered that 
no one came to assert their freedom ; they really are none of 
mine, indeed. 

Anth. Procurer, you must come to justice. 

Lyc. You are talking about the breakfast ; it is owing to 
you ; I’ll give it. 

Ago. Twofold compensation I must have for the theft. 

Lyc. {pointing to his nech). Take it out of this, then. 

Han. And I require a full satisfaction. 

Lyc. {pointing to his neck). Take out of this whatever you 
please. Anth. jAnd I, indeed, a raiua of silver. 

Lyc. ( pointing to his neck). Take out of this whatever you 

* Action of damages to he hrovght against him) — ^Ver. 1866. “ Multum did * 
has Wn adopted as the reading, in preference to “ miilto induci,” which seemi 
capable of no translation consistently with sense. The passage may possioly 
Siean that he prefers a& actio<^ at law to summary proceedings. 
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please. I’ll at once settle the matter for all with my neck| 
just like a porter. 

Ago. Do you refuse me in any way ? 

Lto. Not a word, in fact. 

Ago. Go in-doors, then, damsels. But (to Hattno), my 
kinsman, betroth me your daughter, as you promised. 

Han. I should not venture to do otherwise. 

Anth. Kindly farewell ! Ago. And kindly farewell to you ! 

Anth. (holding up what he has got in his hand). Procurer, 
I take this as a pledge with me for my mina. 

Lyc. By heavens, I am ruined ! 

Ago. ^^y yes, before very long, when you’ve come to 
justice. 

Lto. Nay but, I own myself your slave. What need of 
tlie Praetor have we ? But I beseech you that I may bo 
allowed to pay the simple sum^, three hundred Philippeans. 
I think it can be scraped together ; to-morrow I’ll have an 
auction. 

Ago. On condition, then, that you shall be in wooden cus- 
to(^ at my house. 

Lyo. So be it. Ago. Follow me in-doors, my kinsman, 
that we may keep this festive day in joyousness, upon his 
misfortune and our good fortune. ( 2b Audience). Heartily 
fare you well. To great length have we gone ; at last all 
these misfortunes fall upon the Procurer. Now — that which 
is the last seasoning for our Play — if it has pleased you, our 
Comedy asks applause. 


[Scene VIP. — Agorastocles, Lycus, Hanno, Anthemo- 
NiDES, Adelphasium, and Anteeastylis. 

Ago. What is it you are about. Captain ? Why does it 

* Pay the simple sum)-~Yer. 1379. In lieu of paying double the amount, as he 
might be forced at law to do, for being an accomplice in the theft. 

* Scene VII.) Many of the ancient MSS. contain this additional Scene, which 
is generally supposed not to have been the composition of Plautus. It is not 
improbable that at some period the last Scene may have been lost, and that the 
present one may have been composed to supply its place, as it is evidently not tha 
composition of a person who was aware of the existence of the Scene whidh 
precedes it. 
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please you to speak rudely to my relative? Don’t be sur- 
prised that the damsels do follow after him ; he has just now^ 
discovered that both of them are his own daughters. 

Lyc. {starting). Hah ! what speech was it that reached my 
ears? Now I am undone ! ( T’o Auoeastocles.) From what 
house were these females lost ? 

Ago. They are Carthaginians. 

Lyc. Then I am ruined. I was always in dread of that, 
lest some one should recognize them, a thing which has now 
come to pass. Woe unto wretched me ! My eighteen minse 
are lost, I guess, which I paid for them. 

Ago. And you yourself are lost, Lycus. 

Hak. Who is this ? 

Ago. Which you please, he’s either the Procurer or 
Lycus. He has been keeping your daughters in servitude, 
and from myself he has stolen some gold. 

Han. a pretty fellow for you to be acquainted with ! 

Ago. Procurer, I always deemed you to be avaricious, but 
they know you to be a thief as well, who know more of 
you. 

Lyc. I’ll approach him. {He falls on the ground before 
Agobastocles.) By your knees I do beseech you, and by 
him {pointing to Hanno), whom I understand to be your re- 
lative ; since you are deserving persons, as it befits deserving 

f ersons to do, do then come to the aid of your suppliant ! 

iideed, already did I know them to be free women, and was 
waiting for some one to claim their freedom, for really they 
are none of mine. Then besides, I’ll restore your gofd that 
I’ve got in my house, and I’ll make oath that I have done 
nothing, Agorastocles, with ill intent. 

Ago. As it’s right for me to do, I shall still consult my 
own notions. Let go of my knees. 

Lyc. I’ll let them go, if such is your determination. {He 
rises from the ground, and retires to a distance.) 

Ago. Hark you ! Procurer. Lyc. What do you want with 
a Procurer amid business ? 

Ago. You to restore me my money before I take you hence 
to he laid in fetters. 

Lyc. May the Gods grant better things ! 

Aeo. Even so ; you’ll be dining away from home. I sea 
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Gk)ld, silver, one? your neck, Procurer, the three things are 
you now owing to me all at once. 

Han. What it befits me to do in this matter, I’m consider- 
ing with myself. If I should attempt to take vengeance on 
this fellow, I shall be engaging in litigation in a strange city. 
So far as I hear, his disposition and manners, of the natui’e 
that they are 

Adel. My father, do have no dealings with this man, I 
conjure you. 

Ant. Do listen to my sister. Come, put an end to your 
strife with the rascal. 

Han, Attend to this, will you, Procurer. Although I 
know that you deserve to come to ruin, I'll not try the matter 
with you. 

Aoo. Nor I, if you restore me my gold; Procurer, when 
let go from the fetters — you may get thrust into prison. 

Lyc. What, your old habit still ? 

Anth. Carthaginian, I wish to excuse myself to you. If 
I have said anything in my passion against the inclination of 
your feelings, J beg that you will pardon it ; and as you have 
found these daughters of yours^ so may the Deities bless me, 
it is a pleasure to me, 

Han, I both forgive and believe you. 

Anth:, Procurer, do you take care either to find me a mis*- 
tress, or return me the mina of gold* 

Lyc. Should you like to have my music-girl P 

Anth. I don’t care for a mu6ic*girl; you don’t know 
which is the greater, their cheeks or their bosoms. 

Lyc. I’ll find one to please you. 

Anth. Mind that. 

Lyc. (to AuorastocIiEs). To-morrow I’ll bring back your 
gold to your house. 

Aoo. Take care that you keep that in memory. Captain, 
follow me. 

Antu. Tes, I’ll follow you. (Lycus goes into his 
house.) 

Aoo, (to Hanno). How say you, kinsman? When are 
you thinking of leavinj^ here for Carthage ? — for I’m detei^ 
mined to go together with you. 

Han. As aoon as ever I can, that instant I shall go. 

TOL. IX. 2 S 
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Ago. It’s necessary for you to stop here some days, until 
I’ve had an auction. 

Han. I’ll do just as you wish. 

Ago. Come, please, let’s be off; let’s emoy ourselves 
( To the Avpucngs.) Grant us your applause.} 



EPIDICUS; 

OR, THE FORTUNATE DISCOVERT. 


IBramatis ^monar. 

PERIPHANE8, an aged Athenian of rank. 
Stratippocles, his son by a former wife. 

Ap^cides, an aged Athenian, friend of Periphanes. 
Epidicus, servant of Periphanes. 

Ch^ribulus, a young Athenian, friend of Stratippocles* 
Thesprio, armour-bearer to Stratippocles. 

A Captain of Rhodes. 

A Banker. 

Philippa, a woman of Epidaums, the mother of TeJestis. 
Acropolistis, a music-girl, mistress of Stratippocles. 
Telestis, daughter of Periphanes and Philippa. 

A Music-gikl. 


SoBRe—Athens ; before the houses of Periphanes, ApiSCiDEfl, amd 
Chjeribulus. 



THE SUBJECT. 


TllEplot of this Play la Df an involved nature. Periphanes, aft a^ed AtheftUll, 
has a son, born in wedlock, named Stratippocles, By Philippa, a woman of EpH 
danrus, whom he has formerly seduced, he has had a daughter, named Telestia 
who has been residing with her mother at Thebes. A war arising between 
the Athenians and Thebans, St‘ratippocles,on setting out for the army, commis- 
sions Epidicus, his father’s servant, to purchase for him Acropolistis, a mu.sic- 
girl, of whom he is enamoured. Epidicus, on this, persuades Periphanes that 
this girl is really hfis daughter by Philippa, whom he has not seen for many 
years, and that she has been taken captive at Thebes, and brought to Athens. 
On this the old man gives Epidicus the requisite sum, and she is brought home 
and introduced to him as his daughter Telestis. In the meantime, Stratippocles 
meets with another damsel who has been taken captive, and agrees with d 
Banker to borrow forty minBe, for the purpose of purchasing her. He returns 
to Athens, and resolves not to meet his father until he has paid the money to 
the Banker and gained possession of the damsel, and Epidicus is threat- 
ened by him with a severe punishment, if he does not manage to raise the 
sum required. On this he accosts his aged muster, and tells him that he must 
find a wife for his son, who is about to purchase a singing-girl of the name of 
Acropolistis. The old man is persuaded to give a sum of money to Epidicus 
for the purpose of buying Acropolistis, that she may be kept out of the way* of 
his son. On receiving the money, Epidicus hands it oter to Stratippocles, to 
be paid to the Banker. The old gentleman having that morning ordered 
a singing-girl to be hired to perform at a sacrifice at his house, she is brought 
to him as Acropolistis, having been instructed how to play her part. A Cap- 
tain, who admires Acropolistis, having heard that Periphanes has purchased 
her, applies to him, and offers to give him a profit of ten minse if he will trans- 
fer her to him. Periphanes, thereupon, brings to him the music-girl who 
is assuming that character (while the real Acropolistis is taken for his 
daughter), on which the Captain discovers the deception, and Periphanes finds 
out that the girl is already free, and has been only brought to his house 
to perform at the sacrifice. At this conjuncture Pliilippa rtrrives, having 
heard that her daughter has been brought to Athens. Periphanes meets her, 
and assures her that her daughter is safe at his house. On this, Philippa is 
introduced to Acropolistis, and declares that she is not her daughter, and that 
Periphanes has been imposed upon. On being questioned, Acropolistis con- 
fesses that she has only called Periphanes her father because he has called her 
his daughter. Epidicus, on being discovered to be guilty of this second fraud 
upon his master, is greatly alarmed ; but just then he perceives the Banker, 
who has come for the money, leading the Theban captive. He immediately 
recognizes her as Telestis, the real daughter of Periphanes and Philippa. Stra- 
tippocles, somewhat tc his sorrow, is informed that the captive is his half-sister, 
and therefore, most probably, consoles himself with Acropolistis. For making t hia 
discovery, Epidicus is not only pardoned by Periphanes, receives his Ireodossi 



EPIDICUS; 

OR, THE FORTUNATE DISCOVERY*. 


IHE ACROSTIC ARGUMENT. 

[Supposed to have been written by Priscian the Grammarian,] 

As old gentleman, thinking her hU daughter, purchases {EmU) a music-girl, by 
the advice (^Perstiasu) of his servant, who, a second time (/terMm), substi* 
tutes for him, in place of his son's mistress, another one hired ; he gives (Da#' 
to his master^s eon the moneys with it the young man, not knowing it (/r«- 
pmdens)^ purchases his sister. Soon afterwards, by the aid of a woman whom 
he has seduced, and of a Captain, the old man understands (^Cognoscit) that 
he has been imposed upon, as (Dj{) the one is in search of ids mistress, 
the other of her daughter. But (^Sed) on finding his daughter, he gives 
his servant his liberty. 


Act L— Scene I. 

Enter followed by Epid£CU8. 

Epid. Thespeio by the cloak), Harkye! young 

man. 

Thes. Who pulls me by tke cloak, when thus in haste ? 

Epid. An intimate, Thes. I confess it ; for with your 
annoyance you are too intimate. 

Epid. But do look back, Thesprio ! 

Thes. (looking round). What? Is it Epidicus that I see? 

Epid. Why surely you’ve the use of your eyes. 

The0. G-reetings to you. Epid. May the Gods grant what 
you desire. I’m glad that you’ve got here safe. 

* Or the FortmcUe Disoovery) Plautus calls this Play by the name of Epidicus, 
from the slave, who is the principal actor in it. It will be seen that a fortunate 
discovery really does take place in the Fifth Act, where Periphanes not only finds 
his long-lost daughter, but Stratippocles is prevented from unknowingly being 
guilty of incest. That Plautus thought very highly of this Play, is evident from 
what is said in the Racchides, 1. 216# where Chrysalus is inuidnced as saymg 
that he loves the Epidicus as well m his own seif/* 
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Thes. What besides ? Epid. According to the usage, a 
dinner shall be given you^. 

Thes. I agree. Epid. What to do ? 

Thes. That I’ll accept it, if you offer it. 

Epid. How are you ? Fare you as you could wish ? 

Thes. The proof’s before you. Epid. I understand. 
{Eyeing him from top to toe.) Marvellous ! You seem quite 
plump and hearty. 

Thes. {pointing to his left hand). Thanks to this. 

Epid. Which, indeed, you ought to have parted with^ long 
ago. 

Thes. I’m less of a pilferer now than formerly. 

Epid. How so ? Thes. I rob above-board^. 

Epid. May the immortal Gods confound you, with what 
huge strides you do walk ! for when I caught sight of you 
at the harbour, I began to run at a rapid pace ; I was hardly 
able to overtake you just now, 

Thes. You are a town wit. Epid. I know that you, 
on the other hand, are a military gentleman. 

Thes. Speak out as boldly as you please. 

Epid. How say you ? Have you been well all along? 

Thes. In a varied way. Epid. Those who are weU in a 
varied way^, a race of men of the goat kind or of tlie panther 
kind, don’t please me. 

Thes. What do you wish me to tell you but that which 
is fact ? 

Epid. To answer to these things fairly ; how’s our master’s 
son ? Is he well ? 

Thes. Stout as a boxer and an athlete. 

* A dinner shall he ffiven you)—Yer. 6. The “ ceena viatica,” or “welcome 
entertainment,” has been mentioned in the Notes to the Bacchides, Act I., Sc. 2. 

2 To have parted with) — Ver. 9. The thieves of antiquity are said to have 
used the left hand for the purposes of their nefarious calling. The cutting off of 
the hand was a common punishment. 

* / roh above-hoard) — Ver. 10. It has been suggested that this is an imita- 
tion of a passage in Aristophanes, Act II., Sc. 3, where Blepsidemus says, 
“ ov K€KXo<l>ds aXX’ rjpn’QKas.^* “ You have not pilfered, but plundered.” The 
thought, however, is quite natural, without resorting to a previous author for it. 

* In avariedway)^yer. 16. He puns upon the different meanings of tlie 
word “ varie;” and alludes to the checquered or striped state of the slave’s back 
after whipping. By “varie,” Thesprio simply means, “sometimes well, and 
sometimes ill.” 
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Epid. You’ve brought me joyous tidings on your arrival. 
But where is he ? 

Thes. I came here together with him. 

Epid. Where is he then? Unless, perchance, you’ve 
brought him in your wallet, or, perhaps, in your knapsack. 

Thes. May the Gods confound you ! 

Epid. I want to make enquiries of you. Lend me your 
attention ; attention shall be lent you in return, 

Thes. You say what’s law^. Epid. It becomes me to 
io 80 , 

Thes. But why now are you acting the Praetor over us ? 

Epid. What other person in Athens will you say is more 
deserving of it than I ? 

Thes. But still, Epidicus, one thing is wanting for your 
Praetorship. 

Epid. What, prar^P Thes. You shall know ; two lictors* 
two osier bundles of twigs 

Epid. (shaking his fist at him). Woe unto you! But how 
say you ? Thes. What is it you ask ? 

Epid. Where are the arms^ of Stratippocles ? 

Thes. I’ faith, they’ve gone over to the enemy. 

Epid. What, his arms ? Thes. Aye, and quickly too. 

Epid. Do you say that seriously ? 

Thes. Seriously I say it ; the enemy have got them. 

Epid. By my troth, a disgraceful affair. 

Thes. Still, before now, other persons have done the 
same. This affair will turn out to his honor^. 

Epid. How so ? Thes. Because it has been so to others 
before. 


‘ WhxiCs law)— \ ex. 23. The words “ operam da” and ** operam dabo,” used 
by Epidicus, were terms used in the Roman courts ot law : tlierefore Thesprio says, 
•‘jus dicis,” meaning, “ you talk like a judge.” 

* Two lictors) — Ver. 26. The Praetors were attended by lictors As one part 
of their duty was to scourge refractory slaves, Thesprio means to joke Epidicus, 
by telling him that he requires the lictors — not to do him honor, but ta 
scourge him. 

* Where are the arme) — Ver. 27. As Thesprio was his armour-bearer, this 
question cannot be considered as an impertinent one. 

* WUl turn out to his honor) — ^Ver. 31. Schmieder thinks that in these words 
there is a covert allusion to the conduct of Terentius Varro, by whose bad manage- 
ment the Romans lost the battle of Cannae, when fighting against Hannibal. The 
Senate, however, received him with open arms, “ because he had not despaired 
«f the state.” 
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Epib. Muloiber, I suppose, made the arms wbioh Stratip- 
pocles had ; they flew over to the enemy^. 

Thes. Why, then, e’en let this son of Thetis lose them ; 
the daughters of Nereus will bring him others. 

Epid. Only this must be looked to, that material may be 
found for the armourers, if in each campaign he yields a 
spoil to the enemy. 

Thes. Have done now with these matters. 

Epid. You yourself make an end of them when you please. 

Thes. Cease your enquiries then, Epid. Say, where is 
Stratippocles himself? 

Thes. There is a reason, for which reason he has been 
afraid to come together with me. 

Epid. Pray, what is it ? Thes. He doesn’t wish to see 
his father as yet. 

Epid. For what reason? Thes. You shall hear; because 
he has purchased out of the spoil a young female captive of 
charming and genteel figure. 

Epid. What is it I hear from you ? 

Thes. That which I’m telling you. 

Epid. Why has he purchased her ? 

Thes. To please his fancy. 

Epid. How many fancies has this man P For assuredly, 
before he went away from home to the army, he himself 
commissioned me, that a music-girl wliom he was in love 
with should be purchased of a Procurer for him. That I 
have managed to accomplish for him. 

Thes. Whichever way the wind is at sea, Epidicus, in that 
direction the sail is shifted. 

Epid. Woe unto wretched me ! He has utterly undone me ! 

Thes. What’s the meaning of this ? What’s the matter, 
pray ? 

Epid. Well now — she whom he has bought, at what sum 
has he purchased her ? 

Thes. A very little, Epid. That I don’t ask you. 

Thes. What then ? Epid. For how many minae ? 

Thes. (holding up all his fingers four times). For so many. 

' Flew over to the enmyy^yer, 82. PUmtus seems here to fancy that the 
arms made by Mulciber or Vulcan, for Achilles, were taken by Hector from 
Patroclus, when, in fact, they were made at the request of Thetis, for the pur- 
pose of avenging his death, He probably did not care to represent a slave and 
1 camp-follower as being particularly correct iu thair Itnowled^te of Homer. 
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i 

ijpiD. Forty min® P Thes. For that purpose, he borrowed 
thp money on interest of a Banker at Thebes, at a didrachm 
for each silver mina per day. 

Epid. Surprising! 

Thes. This Banker, too, has come together with him, and 
is dunning for his money. 

Epid. Immortal G-ods! now I’m fairly done fori 

Thes. Why so, or what’s the matter, Epidicus P 

Epid. He has proved my ruin ! 

Thes. WhoP 

Epid. Who P He who lost his arms. 

Thes. But why so P Epid. Because he himself was every 
day sending me letters from the army — but I shall hold 
my tongue ; it’s best to do so. It’s best for a man in servitude 
to know more than he says ; that’s true wisdom. 

Thes. On my faith, I don’t understand why you are 
alarmed. You are frightened, Epidicus ; I see it by your 
countenance. You seem here, in my absence, to have got 
into some scrape or other. 

Epid. Can’t you cease annoying me P 

Thes. I’ll be off. {Moves as if going,) 

Epid. Stand still ; I’ll not let you go from here. {Rold^ 
him,) Thes. Why do you hold me back ? 

Epid. Is he in love with her whom he has purchased out 
of the spoil P 

Thes. Do you ask me ? He dotes to death upon her. 

Epid. The hide will be stripped from off my back. 

Thes. He loves her, too, more than ever he loved you. 

Epid. May Jupiter confound you! 

Thes. Let me go now ; for he has forbidden me to go to 
our house ; he ordered me to come here {pointing io the house) 
to our neighbour’s, Chaeribulus ; there he bade 'me wait ; he’s 
about to come there himself. 

Epid. Why so P Thes. I’ll tell you; because he doesn’t 
wish to meet with or see his father, before he has paid down 
this money which is owing for her. 

Epid. 0 dear ! an involved business, i’ faith. 

Thes. Do let go of me, that I may now be off forthwith, 
Epid. When the old gentleman knows this, our ship will 
fairly founder. 
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Thes. What matters it to me in what way you come/to 
your end ? y 

Epid. Because I don’t wish to perish alone; I’d liie 
you to perish with me, well-wisher with well-wisher. 

Thes. {tearing himself away from Away with 

you from me to utter and extreme perdition with those 
terms of yours I 

Epid. Be off, then, if you are in great haste about any- 
thing. 

Thes. {aside). I never met with any person from whom I 
parted with greater pleasure, (^(^oes into the house o/^Chje- 
EIBULUS.) 

Epid. {to himself). He’s gone away from here; you are 
now alone. In what plight this matter is, you now see, Epi- 
dicus. Unless you have some resources in your own self, you 
are done for. Euination so great is impending over you — un- 
less you support yourself stoutly, you cannot hold up; to such 
a degree are mountains of misfortune threatening to tumble 
on you. Neither does any plan just now please me by means 
of which to find myself disengaged from my entanglement. 
To my misfortune, by my trickeries I have forced the old man 
to imagine that he was making purchase of his own daugh- 
ter ; whereas he has bought for his own son a music-girl whom 
he was fond of, and whom on his departure he commissioned 
me about. He now, to please his fancy, has brought another 
one from the army. I’ve lost my hide, for when the old man 
finds out that he has been played tricks with, he’ll be flaying 
ray back with twigs. But still, do you take all precautions. 
{He stands still and thinks.) That’s of no use ! clearly this 
head of mine is addled ! You are a worthless fellow, Epi- 
dicus. {In another tone!) What pleasure have you in being 
abusive ? Because you are forsaking yourself. What am J 
to do ? Do you ask me the question ? Why you yourself, in 
former days, were wont to lend advice to others. Well, well ; 
something must be found out. But why delay to go meet 
the young man, that I may know how the matter stands ? 
And here he is himself. He is in a grave mood. He’s 
coming with Chseribulus, his year’s-mate. I’ll step aside here, 
whence at my leisure T’U follow their discourse. {He steps 
aside.) 
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Scene II. — Enter Steatippocles and CHiEEiBULUS. 

Steat. I’ve told you all the matter, ChaBribulus, and I 
have fully disclosed to you the sum of my griefs and loves. 

CniEE. You are foolish, Stratippocles, beyond your age and 
lineage. Does it shame you, because you have bought a cap- 
tive girl, bom of good family, from among the spoil ? Who 
w ill there be to impute it as a fault to you ? 

Steat. Through doing this, I’ve found that those who are 
envious are all enemies to me ; but I’ve never offered violence^ 
or criminal assault against her chastity. 

Chjer. Then, so far, in my opinion at least, you are a still 
more deserving man, inasmuch as you are temperate in your 
passion. 

Steat. He effects nothing who consoles a desponding 
man with his words : he is a friend, who, in dubious circum- 
stances, aids in deed when deeds are necessary. 

CHiER. What do you wish me to do ? 

Steat. To lend me forty minsB of silver, to be paid to the 
Banker from whom I borrowed it on interest. 

Chj:r. On my word, if I had it, I would not deny you. 

Steat. What then does it signify your being bounteous 
in talk, if all aid in the matter^ is dead outright. 

Chjer. Why faith, I myself am quite wearied and dis- 
tracted with being dunned, 

Steat. I had rather my friends of that sort were thrust 
into a furnace than into litigation^. But now I could wish 
to buy me the assistance of Epidicus at a weighty price, a 
fellow whom I’ll hand over well-liquored with stripes to the 
baker^, unless he this day finds me forty minse before I’ve 
mentioned to him the last syllable of the sum. 

* Never offered violence) — Ver. 109. This is a very important passage, as it 
relieves the Audience from the apprehension they might otherwise feel in the 
Fifth Act, that Stratippocles had unconsciou.sly been gnilty of incest. 

* If all aid in the matter) — Ver. 116. The same sentiment occurs in the 
Trinummus, 1. 439. 

* Into litigation) — Ver. 118. “Quam Foro.” Literally, “than in theFomm.” 
He plays on the resemblance of the words “ furno,” “ oven” or “ furnace,” and 
“ Foro,” the “ Forum.” He had rather see his friends dead outright, than worried 
by their creditors. 

* To the baker) — Ver. 120. For the purpose of taking his place at the hand- 
mill for grinding corn, which was probably done in the same building wliere tht 
bread was baked, and was a most laborious operation. 
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Epij). (apart). The matter’s all right; he promises well* 
he’ll keep ^kith, I trust. (Ironically,) Without any expen- 
diture 01 my own, an entertainment^ is already provided for 
my shoulder-blades. I’ll accost the man. (He goes up to 
Steatippocles.) The servant Epidicus wishes health to his 
maater Stratippocles, on his arrival from abroad, 

Steat. (turnmg round). Where is he p 

Epin. Here he is ; I’m delighted that you have returned 
safe, 

Steat. I believe you as much in that as I myself, 

Epid. Have you been well all along ? 

, Steat. I’ve been free fronj disease ; in mind I’ve been 
ailing. 

Epid, As regarded myself, I’ve taken care of what you 
entrusted to me ; it has been obtained ; the female captive 
has been bought, about which matter you were sending me 
letters so often. 

Steat, You’ve lost all your labour, 

Epid. But why have I lost it f 

Steat, Because she is not dear to my heart, nor does she 
please me. 

Epid. What means it, then, that you gave me such strict 
injunctions, and sent letters to me p 

Steat. Eormerly I did love her ; hut now another passion 
influences my heart, 

Epid. I* faith, it is a shocking thing for that to be unplea, 
sant for a man which you have managedw^ell forhim; wherel’ve 
done well, I’ve in reality done ill, since love has shifted sides. 

Steat, I wasn’t right in my mind when I sent those letters 
to you. 

Epid. Is it proper that I should be the atonement for your 
folly, so as for you to substitute my back as the scape-goat® 
for your folly ? 

Steat. Why are we making words about that ? This man 
(pointing to himself) has need of forty min®, ready money, 
and in all haste, for him to pay a Banker, and speedily too. 

> An entertainment) — Ver. 124. As already mentioned, “s 3 rmbola’* was a 
club entertainment, or pionie (in tSae original laue of the word), where each 
provided his own share of the provision, 

- ? Ag the scape-goat) — Ver. 139. “ Succidanea” was a term applied to a victim^ 
•chitituted in «hice of another which had not id favourable omen#. 
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Epid. Only tell me from what quartet you wiah me to get 
them. From what banker atti I to seek them ? 

Steat. From where you like. But if I don’t finger them 
before sunset, don’t you enter my house j off with yourself to 
the mill. 

Epid. You easily say that without risk and concern, and 
with a gay heart. I know our Jlo^^^ers ; I feel the pain when 
I’m beaten. 

Steat. How say you now ? Will you suffer me to de- 
stroy myself? 

Epid. Don’t do that, 1*11 cope with this peril and bold 
attempt in preference. 

SrftAT. Now you please me ; now do I commend you. 

Epid. I’ll submit to this in any way that’s pleasing to 
you. 

Steat. What then is to be done about this music*girl ? 

Epid. Some method shall be found out j by some means 
I’ll disengage myself; some way I shall get extricated. 

Steat. You are full of scheming; I know you of old. 

Epid. There is a rich Captain of Eubcea^, abounding in 
plenty of gold, who, when he knows that that one w’as bought 
for you, and that this other one has been brought here, will 
forthwith be entreating you, of his own accord, to transfer 
that other one to him. But where is she whom you have 
brought with you ? 

Steat. I shall have her here just now. 

ChjIe. What are we nOw doing here ? 

Steat. Let’s go in*doors here at your house, that, for the 
present, we may pass this day merrily. (fChey go into the house 
of CiiiBElBtnns.) 

Epid. (to himself). Go in-doors ; I’ll now calP a council 
in my heart to adopt measures about this money business, 
against whom, in especial, war is to be declared, and out of 
whom I’m to get the money. Epidicus, consider what you 

* Captain ofEubceay—Ver. 162. The Captain is elsev^here called a Rhodian. 
Probably it is meant that Rhodes was the place of bis birth, and the island of 
Euboea that of his residence. 

3 rtt non) edit ) — Ver. 158-159. Echard’s adaptation of these two lines is so 
quaint, that it is worth transcribing. “ In the meantime must I have a coni- 
mittee of the whole house, to consider of Ways and means for the raising suppi 
to carry on this vlgorotis War.” 
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are to do ; thus suddenly has this business been thrown upon 
you. But now you must not be slumbering, nor have you 
any leisure for delay. Now must you be daring ! ’Tis my 
fixed determination to lay siege to the old man. I’ll go in- 
doors ; I’ll tell the young man, my master’s son, not to walk 
abroad here, or come anywhere in the way of the old gentle- 
man. (Goes into the house of Ch^eibtjlfs.) 

Act II. — Scene I. 

Enter Apjecides and Peeiphanes, from the house of the 
former, 

Ap. Mostly all men^ are ashamed when they have no occa- 
sion to he; when they ought to be ashamed, then does shame 
forsake them, when there’s a necessity for their being ashamed. 
That man, in fact, are you. What is there to be ashamed 
of in your bringing home a wife, poor, hut born of good 
family ? Especially her, whose daughter you say this girl is^ 
who IS at your house ? 

Peei. I have some regard for my son^. 

Ap. But, i’ faith, the wife whom you buried I thought 
you had felt some respect for ; whose tomb as oft as you see, 
you straightway sacrifice victims to Orcus ; and not without 
reason, in fact, since you’ve been allowed to get the better of 
her by surviving her, 

Peei. Ah me ! I was a Hercules while she was with me ; 
and, upon my faith, the sixth labour^ was not more difficult 
to Hercules than the one that fell to my lot. 

Ai. I’ faith, money’s a handsome dowry. 

Peei. Troth, so it is, which isn’t encumbered with a wife. 

> MosUtf ail >w€»}— Ver. 165. Apsecides has been talking in-doors with Peri- 
phanes about his supposed daughter who has lately come home, and is recom- 
mending him to atone to Philippa for his conduct to her, by marrying her. It is 
supposed that Terence had this passage in view in the Andria, 1. 637-8. 

* Regard for my son) — Ver. 171. It was looked upon as a disgraceful thing 
for a father with grown-up sons to marry again, and thereby introduce -a mother- 
in-law into his family. Apsecides blames Periphanes for this scruple, and hints 
to him that he ought not to be more ashamed on account of his son, than of 
his late wife, who, being dead, and for whom he had no hearty liking, could not 
make him blush at a second marriage. 

» TJui sixth foJofir)— -Ver. 177. The sixth labour of Hercules was his combat 
with the Amazons, when he took Antiope or Hippolyts, their queen, and carried 
iff her girdle. 
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ScBKE II. — Unter'EpimcvB.from the home o/’CnjaRiBULUS, 
softly crossing the stage, 

Epid. {at the door^ as he enters'). Hist ! hist I be silent, a/nd 
have good courage ; with a fair omen have I come out of doors, 
the bird upon the left hand^. {Fainting to his head.) IVe got 
a sharp knife, with which to embowel the old man’s purse ; 
but see ! here he is before the house of Apsecides, the two old 
fellows, just as I want. Now I shall change me into a leech, 
and suck out the blood of these who are called the pillars of 
the Senate. 

Peei. Let him be married at once, 

Ap. I approve of your design. 

Peei. Por I’ve heard that he’s entangled with love with 
a certain music-girl, I don’t know who. At that I’m vexed 
to death. 

Epid. {a/parf). By my troth, all the Deities do aid, amplify, 
and love me ; really, these men themselves are pointing out 
to me the way by means of which I’m to get the money out of 
them. Now then, come, equip yourself, Epidicus, and throw 
your cloak about your neck {suiting the action to the word)^ 
and pretend as though you had been in search of the man all 
the city over. On with it, if you are going to do it ! {He 
hurries past the Old Men as though he didrCt see them, 
and calls out aloud.) Immortal Grods I I do wish I could 
meet with Periphanes at home, whom I’m tired with search- 
ing for all over the city, throughout the doctors’ shops, 
throughout the barbers’ shops, in the gymnasium, and in the 
Porum, at the perfumers’ shops and the butchers’ stalls^, and 
round about the bankers’ shops. I’m become hoarse with 
enquiring ; I’ve almost dropped down with running. 

Peri. Epidicus! F/sid, {looJdng round). Who is it that’s 
calling Epidicus back ? 

Peri. It’s I, Periphanes. Ap. And I, Apsecides. 

Epid. And I, indeed, am Epidicus. But, master, I find 
that you’ve both met me at the nick of time. 

* Bird upon the left hand) — Ver. 181. Among the Romans the Angur looked 
to the South, having the Ee»6t on his left hand, which was considered the aua* 
picious quarter. The Greeks considered birds on the left hand an il) omen. 

• Butchers' staUs) — Ver. 196. “Lanienas.” Madame Dacier thinks that 
this means a place where arms were sold, and the “lanist*,” or “gLadiatort * 
nerciaed themselves. 
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Pert. What’s the matter ? Epid. Wait, wait ! ana 
blows) ; prithee, do let me get breath ! 

Peri. By all means, rest yourself. 

Epid. I*m quite faint ; I must recover my breath. 

Ap. Do rest yourself at your leisure. 

Epid. Lend me your attention. All the men of the army 
have been remanded home from Thebes^. 

Ap. Who knows for certain that this has been done P 
Epid. I say that it has been done. 

Peri. Are you sure of that ? Epid. I am sure of it. 
Peri. Why are you sure of it ? 

Epid. Because IVe seen the soldiers marching through the 
streets in shoals. They are bringing back their arms and 
their baggage-horses. 

Peri. Very good indeed ! 

Epid. Then, what prisoners they’ve got with them ! boys, 
gii'b, in twos and threes ; another one has got five ; there’s a 
crowd in the streets ; they are looking out each for his son. 
Peri. P troth, a business very well managed ! 

Epid. Then, fully as many of the courtesans as there 
are in the whole city were going decked out each to meet 
her lover ; they were going to trap them ; that’s the fact, 
inasmuch as I gave especial attention to it ; several of these 
oad with them nets beneath their garments. When I came 
to the harbour, forthwith I espied her waiting there, and 
with her were four music-girls. 

Peri. With whom, Epidicus ? 

Epid. With her whom your son has been loving and 
doting pn for years, with whom he’s making all haste to ruin 
credit, property, himself, and yourself. She was on the look- 
out for him at the harbour. 

Peri. J ust see the sorceress now ! 

Epid. But decked out, sparkling M'ith gold, and adorned 
BO splendidly ! so nicely ! so fashionably ! 

Peri. What was she drest in? Ti^as it a royal robe, or 
w^ it a plain dress ? 

Epid. A skylight one®, according as these women coin 
narnes for garments. 

» Remanded horn from Thaes)^yet 203. Madame Dacier supposes, and 
with fair reason, that in this Epidicus tells what really is the fact. 

• A ikytigU 221. “ InuDluviatam.” Eehard’s Note to this pM* 
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Pebi. What ! was she dressed in a skylight ? 

Epii). What’s there wonderful in that ? As though many 
women didn’t go through the streets decked out with faring 
u'pon them. But when the tax is demanded, they declare 
it cannot be paid^; while to these hussies y to whom a larger 
tax is paid, it can be paid. Why, what new names every 
year these women are finding for their clothing — the thin 
tunic, the thick tunic, your fulled linen cloth, chemises, bor- 
dered shifts, the marigold or saffron- coloured dress, the under- 
petticoat or else the light vermiHon dress, the hood, the 
royal or the foreign robe, the wave pattern^ or the feather- 
pattern, the wax or the apple- tint. The greatest nonsense ! 
From dogs, too, do they even take the names. 

Peri. How so ? Epid. They call one the Laconian^. 
These names compel men to make auctions. 

sage is much to the purpose. “ The word ‘ impluvium’ signifies a square open 
place which the Romans had in their houses to receive rain for their use ; or a 
square courtyard, that received the rain at four water-spouts; from whence a 
habit they had, made with four sides or four pieces, was called ‘ vestimentum im- 
pluviatum.’ Here Epidicus takes occasion from this to admire at a woman’s 
being able to wear a courtyard on her back. Periphanes, carrying on the 
humour, tells him ’tis no wonder, since they frequently wear whole houses ana 
lands, meaning the value of them.” The word “ impluvium” has been previously 
rendered “ skylight,” iu the present Translation. See the Notes to the Miles 
Gloriosus, 1. 159, where Periplecomenus complains of Sceledrus looking down his 
“ impluvium” from the top of the house. The garment may, however, not impro- 
bably have been called “ impluviatum,” from its being of a greyish, or rain colour. 

^ They declare it cannot he Ver. 224. He means that their dupes or 

lovers cannot pay their taxes. 

2 The wave pattern)— Y ex. 230. “ Cumatile,” from the Greek Kv/xa, “ a wave.” 
These dresses were so called, probably, from their being undulated, or, as we call it, 
“ watered.’ Ovid, in the Art of Love, B. 3, 1, 177, speaks of dresses called 
“ uruiulatas,” “ resembling the waves ;” as also does Varro. Some Commentators? 
tliink that “undulatas” means “sea-green,” and Schmieder takes “cumatile** 

1 0 mean the same. From its juxtaposition with “ plumatile,” “ feather-pattern,” it 
would seem that the pattern rather than the colour is alluded to. “ Plumatile” 
is considered by some simply to mean embroidered ; and “ pluinata” is clearly 
used in that sense by Lucan in the Pharsalia, B. 10, 1. 125. For a list of the 
Homan ladies’ dresses, see the Aulularia, 1. 463, et seq. 

* The Laconian) — Ver. 231. Probably the garments had their name from their 
resemblance to the colour of this breed of dogs. They were imported from La- 
conia, and hence called “ Laconic!.” From an expression in the Epodes ol’ Horace, 
Ode VL, 1. 5-6, they appear to have been used as shepherds’ dogs ; but Warner in 
a Note to his Translation, supposes them to have been of the greyhound species. 
So, in Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act IV., Sc. 1, Theseus sayi; 
My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kmd, 

So flewed, so sanded—— 

2 F 
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Peri. But do you say on as you commenced. 

Epid. Two other women behind me began to speak thus 
between themselves; I, like my wont, went away a little 
distance from them ; I pretended that I wasn’t attending to 
their talk : I didn’t quite hear all, and still I wasn’t deceiveL 
in a word they said. 

Peri. I long to hear it. 

Epid. Then one of them said to the other with whom sho 
was talking 

Peri. What? 

Epid. Be quiet then, that you may hear. After they had 
caught sight of her whom your son is dying for : “ Prithee, 
how happily and luckily has it befallen that woman for her 
lover to be wishing to set her free.” “ Who is he ?” said the 
other. She mentioned Stratippocles. 

Peri. Troth now, I’m undone ; what is it I hear of you ? 

Epid. That which really took place. After this, I myself, 
when I heard them talking, began again to draw closer 
towards them little by little, as though the crowd of people 
was pushing me, whether I would or no. 

Peri. I understand. Epid. Then the one asked the other, 
“ How do you know' ?” “ Why, because a letter has been 

brought her to-day from Stratippocles ; that he has borrow ed 
money on interest from a banker at Thebes ; that it is ready, 
and he himself has brought it for that purpose.” 

Peri. Tell on — I’m undone ! 

Epid. She said that she had heard so from her and from 
the letter which she had seen. 

Peri. What am I to do now ? I ask your advice, Apaecides. 

Ap. Let us find some clever, useful expedient; for he, 
indeed, will either be here just now, or is here already ^ 

Epid. If it w ere right for me to be wiser than you, I could 
give you some good advice, which you will praise, I fancy, 
both of you 

Peri. Then where is it, Epidicus ? 

Epid. Yes, and useful for this purpose. 

Ap. Why do you hesitate to mention it ? 

Epid. It’s proper for yourselves, who are the wiser, to be 
the first to speak, and for me to speak afterwards. 

Peri. Aye, aye, of course — come, say on. 

Epid. But you’ll laugh at me. 

Ap. On my word, we will not do so. 
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Epid. Well then, if it pleases you, use my advice ; if it 
doesn’t please you, find better. There’s neither sowing nor 
reaping^ for me in this matter ; only that I do wish the same 
that you wisli. 

Peri. I return you thanks. Make us partakers in vour 
wisdom. 

Epid. Let a wife at once be chosen for your son ; and so 
take vengeance on this music-girl whom he wants to liberate, 
and who is corrupting him for you ; and so let it be managed, 
that even until her dying day she may remain a slave. 

Ap. It ought to be so managed. 

Peri. I am ready to do anything, so long only as this may 
be brought about 

Epid. Well then, now there’s an opportunity of doing so, 
before he comes into the city, as to-morrow he will be here ; 
to-day he will not have come. 

Peri. How do you know ? 

Epid. I do know, because another person told me, who 
came from there, that he would be here in the morning. 

Peri. Then say you what we are to do. 

Epid. I’m of opinion that you ought to do tlnis: you must 
pretend as though you were desirous to give her liberty to 
the music-girl lor your own whim, and as though you were 
violently in love with her. 

Peri. To what advantage does that tend ? 

Epid. Do you ask that ? Why, that you may purchase her 
beforehand with money, before your son comes, and may say 
that you bought her to set her at liberty 

Peri. I understand. Epid. When she’s bought, you must 
remove her somew'here out of the city ; unless your own feel- 
ings are any way opposed. 

Peri. O no, skilfully suggested, 

Epid. But what say you, Apaecides ? 

Ap. Why, what should I ? Except that I think you’ve 
contrived it very cleverly. 

Epid. Then, in consequence, all thoughts of marriage with 
her will be removed from him, so that he will make no diffi- 
culties as to what you wish. 

> Neither sowing nor rmping') — ^Ver. 261. ** Mihi istic nec seritar nec 

metitur.” This proverbial saying (so well known to every student of the Etoi 
Grammar) merely means, I have no interest whatever in the matter.’* 

2r 2 
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Ap. Long life to you, wise as you are, it really does please 
us. Epid. Do you then skilfully” do whatever you are going 
to do. 

Peei. I* faith, you speak to the purpose. 

Epid. I have found, too, how this suspicion may be re« 
moved from yourself. 

Peei. Let me know it. 

Epid. You shall know it ; just listen. 

Ap. He’s come with a breast full of counsel. 

Epid. There’s need of a person to carry the money there 
for the music-girl ; but there’s no equal necessity for your- 
self to do it. 

Peei. Why so? Epid. Lest he should think you are 
doing it for the sake of your son 

Peei. Cleverly thought of I 

Epid. By which means you’ll keep him away from her ; 
lest any difficulty might arise by reason of that suspicion. 

Peei. What person shall we find suited to this purpose ? 

Epid. {'pointing to Ap^ecides.) He will be the best ; he 
will be able to take all due precautions, as he understands 
the laws and ordinances. 

Peei. Epidicus, receive my thanks. But I’ll attend to 
this with all care. 

Epid. I’ll find him and bring him here to you, to whom 
the music-girl belongs ; and I’ll take the money along with 
him. {Pointing to xipiECiDES.) 

Peei. Eor how much, at the lowest, can she be bought ? 

Epid. What, she ? Perhaps she might possibly be bought 
at the lowest for forty minae ; but if you give me more, I shall 
return it. There’s no trickery in this matter. This money, 
too, of yours Avon’t be locked up ten days. 

Peei. How so? Epid. Why, because another young 
man is dying with love for this woman, one abounding in 
money, a great warrior, a Ehodian, a spoiler of his foes^, a 
boaster ; he’ll buy her of you, and give the money with plea- 
sure. You only do it ; there’s a large profit for you here. 

Peei. I really pray the Grods it may he so» 

Epid. You’ll obtain your prayer. Ap. Why then, don’t 

' A Rhodian^ a spoiler of his 296. The Rhodians were considereo 
wealthy, proud, and boastful 
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yougoin-doora and bring the money out here? I’ll go visit 
the Forum. Epidicua, do you come thither. 

Epid. {to Ap^cides). Don’t you go away from there before 
I come to you. 

Ap. I’ll wait till then. 

Peri, {to Epidicus). Do you follow me in-doors. 

Epid. Gro and count it out; I’ll not detain you at alL 
JExit Apjscides, and Peeiphanes goes into his house.) 

Scene III. — Epidicus, alone. 

Epid. {to himself). I do think that in the Attic land there 
is no spot of land so fertile as is this Periphanes of ours ; why, 
from the locked and sealed-up money-chest I summon forth 
silver just as much as I please. But this, i’ troth, I am afraid 
of, that if the old man should come to know it, he’ll be making 
parasites of elm-twiga\ to be shaving me quite clean. But one 
matter and consideration disturbs me — what music-girl, one 
tliat goes out on hire, I’m to show to Apaecides. {He muses.) 
And that as well I’ve got; this morning the old gentleman 
bade me bring for him on hire some music-girl to his house 
here, to sing for him while he was performing a sacrifice-. 
She shall be hired, and be instructed beforehand in what way 
she’s to prove herself cunning towards the old man. I’ll 
away in-doors ; I’ll get the money out of the swindled old 
fellow. {He goes into the house o/' P eeiphanes.) 

Act III. — Scene I. 

Enter Stratippocles and Ciijeribulus, from the house of 
the latter. 

Steat. I’m distractedly in suspense and worn to the lieart 
with, waiting how the fair promises of Epidicus will turn out 
for me. I’ve been tormented too long. Whether there is 
to be anything, or whether there is not, I wish to know. 

Cii-ER. For all these resources you may still seek some 
other resources for yourself. For my part, I knew at the 

* Parasites of elm^twigs) — Ver. 808. He alludes to the propensity of Parasites 
for devouring to the bone all who came in their way. 

* Performing a sacrifee) — Ver. 313. It was the custom, while private person 
were sacrificing to the Lares or hoosebold Gods, to have music performed apos 
the iiarp or the pipe. 
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first, on the instant, that there was no help for you in 
him^. 

Strat. Upon my faith, I’m ruined ! 

CniER. You act absurdly in tormenting yourself in mind. 
By my troth, if I should catch him, I would never allow that 
slave of a fellow to be laughing at us with impunity. 

Strat. What can you expect him to do, you, who have 
such great wealth at home, and have not a coin of it, as you 
say, and have in yourself no resources for your friend ? 

Ch^r. I’ faith, if I had had it, I should have proffered it 
with pleasure ; but something in some manner^, in some way, 
in some direction, from some person, some hope I have for you, 
that there’ll be some good fortune ybr you to share with me, 

Strat. Woe to you, you sneaking fellow^. 

CniER. Why does it please you to abuse me ? 

Strat. Why, because you are prating to me about some- 
thing in some manner, from somewhere or other, from some 
persons, that nowhere exists, and I won’t admit it to my 
ears. Of no more assistance are yo’^i unto me than he w'ho 
never yet has been born, {They stand near the door of the 
house of Ch^ribulus.) 

Scene II. — Enter Epidictjs, from the house ^Periphanes, 
with a hag of money round his nech, 

Epid. {to Periphanes, within the house). You’ve done 
your duty then ; it now befits me to do mine. Through this 
care of mine, you may be alWed to be at ease. {In a lower 
voice.) This, in fact, is now lost to you; don’t at all be 
setting your hopes on it. {Holding some of the coins in his 
hands.) How very shining it is! You only trust ma for 
that. This w^ay I’m going to act, this way my forefathers have 
acted before me. 0 ye immortal Gods, what a brilliant day 
you have bestowed upon me in this I how propitious and how 
favourable to my requests 1 But why do I delay to take miy 

> That there was no help for you in hm) — Ver. 322. “ Nullam tibi esse m 
Ulo copiam.” 

* Something in some mannery-\er. 828. This admirably shows how hard Qf 
the stingy Chseribulus is for an excuse. 

^ You sneaking Jellouj^ — Ver. 330, ‘‘Murcide.” Some editions have “muri- 
cide,” “you mouse-killing fellow a capital name for a sordid, miserabl* 
creature. 
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departure hence, that I may bear this supply with lucky 
auspices to the colony^. I’m delaying while I’m standing 
here. But what means this ? Before the house I see the 
two companions, my master and Ohaeribulus. (^Accostiu^j 
them.) What are you doing? Take this, will you. {Give^ 
Steatippocles the hag of money?) 

Stkat. How much is there in this ? 

Epid. As much as is enough, and more than enough ; 
a superabundance ; I’ve brought more by ten mina3 than you 
owe to the Banker. So long as I please and obey you, I 
value my own back at a straw. 

Strap. But w^hy so ? 

Epid. Because I shall make your father a bag-murderer^. 

Strap. What kind of expression is thjit ? 

Epid. I don’t at all care for your old-fashioned and every- 
day words ; you chouse by purses fulF, but I’ll chouse by bags 
full. For the procurer took away a whole lot of money for 
tlie music-girl (I paid it; with these hands I Counted it out), 
her whom your father supposes to be his own daughter. 
Now, again, that your father may be deceived, and assistance 
be provided for you. I’ve discovered a method. In such a 
w^ay have I persuaded the old gentleman — and had a talk to 
this effect, that, when you returned, you might not have pos- 
session of her^ 

Strap. Bravo! — bravo! 

Epid. She’s now at your house® in place of her. 

1 To the colony) — Ver. 342. He means the house of Chaeribulus, which has 
just been peopled bj his tnaster, 

2 A bag-murderer) — Ver. 348. “ Perenticidam,” A word coined by the autlior 
for tlie occasion, on account of its resemblance to “ parenticida,” “ a parricide.” 

* Chouse by purses full) — Ver. 350. Echard gives a particular meaning te 
this passage, and Warner .seems to adopt his notion, which certainly seems far- 
fetched. The former says, in a Note, “ Epidicus here carries on the fancy ot 
•perenticida,’ and ‘parenticide, and the Poet has luckily liit upon a line that 
exactly agrees with either. For the common punishment of parricides was to put 
them into a sack with a cock, a serpent, and an ape, and then throw them into 
the river. Now the word ‘ductare’ signifies equally ‘to bring a man into 
punishment,’ or ‘ to cheat him so that the phrase ‘ peratiiu ductare’ is the 
same thing; only ‘ follis’ was a much larger sack than ‘pera.’ ” M. Guiet con- 
siders this passage to be spurious. 

< Possession of her) — Ver. 355. Madame Dacier is of opinion that some hnea 
are wanting here. Echard and Warner are also of that opinion. 

* Shds 1 WW at your house) — Ver. 856. That is, the first mistress of Stru- 
tippocles IS at bis father’s bouse personating the lost daughter. 
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Stbit. I understand. Epid. Now he has given me Apse* 
cides by way of guarantee in this matter (he’s waiting for 
me at the I^orum), as if to seem the purchaser. 

Stbat. Not a bad precaution ! 

Epid. The cautious man’s now taken in himself ; your own 
father himself placed this purse around my neck^. He’s 
making preparation, that immediately on your arrival home 
you shall be married. 

Stbat. In one way only will he persuade me ; if Orcus 
takes her away from me, who has been brought with me. 

Epid. Now I’ve hit upon this scheme : I’ll go by myself 
alone to the procurer’s house ; I’ll instruct him, if any one 
comes to him, to say that the money has been paid him for 
the music-girl ; inasmuch as, the day before yesterday, I paid 
it down with my own hands for this mistress of yours, whom 
your father takes to be his own daughter. Then the procurer, 
unknowingly, will be staking his accursed head, as though 
he had received the money for her who has now been brought 
here together with you. 

Chj:b. You are more versatile than a potter’ s-wheel. 

Epid. Now I’ll get ready some artful music-girl, who’s 
hired at a didrachm, to pretend that she has been purchased, 
and cleverly to trick the two old fellows : Apsecides, together 
with her, will bring her to your father. 

Stbat. How adroitly managed ! 

Epid. Her, prepared beforehand with my devices, and 
provided with my schemes, I shall send to him. But I’m 
talking at too great length ; you have delayed me too long ; 
you now know these things how they ai'e to be ; I’ll be olF. 

Stbat. Success attend you ! (Exit Epidicus.) 

Chjer. He is very clever at artful tricks. 

Stbat. Indeed, by his plans, he has saved me, that’s sure. 

Chjbb. Let’s go hence into my house. 

Stbat. Yes , and a little more joyfully than I came out of 
your house, by the courage and conduct of Epidicus, do I 
return into camp with the spoil. (They go into the hon^e.) 

* This purse around my neck) — Ver. 359. Purses containing large sums oi 
Dinney were generally slung round the neck by a string. See the Aululariai 
I 258 Asinaria, I 661 ; and Truculentus, L 648. 
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Act IV. — Scene I. 

JSnter Peeiphanes. 

Peei. (to herself). Not only for the sake of the face were 
it right for men to have a mirror for themselves wherein to 
look at their faces ; but one with which they might be enabled 
to examine the heart of discretion, and therefore be able to 
examine the resources of the mind ; when they had looked 
in that, they might afterwards consider how they had once 
passed their lives in youth. Just as myself, for instance, 
who, for the sake of my son, began to torment myself in 
mind, as though my son liad been guilty of some offence against 
me, or as though my own misdeeds had not been most heavy 
in my youth. In truth, we old fellows are out of our senses 
sometimes. This, in my own opinion at least, has proved ad- 
vantageous. But my friend Apsecides is coming wdth the 
spoil. I’m glad that the negotiator has returned safe. 

Scene II. — Enter Ap.®cides, with a Music-giel. 

Peri. How goes it ? Ap. The Gods and Goddesses are 
favouring you. 

Peei. The omen pleases me. Ap. A person with whom 
all things go on prosperously. But do you order her to 
be taken in-doors. 

Peri, (going to the door of his hoitse, and calling). Hallo 
there ! come out of doors here, some one. (A Servant conies 
out.) Take that woman into the house ! And, do you hear f 

Seev. "What do you desire ? 

Peei. Take care you don’t permit this woman to as- 
sociate with my daughter, or to see her. Now do you un- 
derstand P I wish her to be shut up apart in that little 
chamber; there’s a great difference between the manners of 
a maiden and a courtesan. (The Servant leads the Music- 
giel into the house.) 

Ap. You speak cleverly and judiciously ; each man cannot 
keep too strict a guard upon the chastity of his daughter. 
Upon my faith, we certainly did forestall this woman from 
your son just in time. 

Peei. Why so? Ap. Because another person told me 
that he had just seen your son here. 

PlEJ. I’ troth, he was stirring in this bisiness. 
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Ap. Upon my faith, it really is so, clearly. You really 
have a clever servant, and worth any price. 

Peei. At his weight in gold he would not be dear. 

Ap. How well he kept^ that Music-girl quite in ignorance 
that she was purchased for you ; so full of joke and fun did 
he bring her hither along with him. 

Peei. It’s wonderful how that could be managed. 

Ap. He said that you were going to offer a sacrifice afc 
home for your son, because he had returned safe from Thebes. 

Peei. He hit upon the right thing. 

Ap. Yes, and he himself told her that she had been hired 
to assist you here in the sacrifice. He said that you were 
about to perform it, and that you had a sacrifice at home. But 
I then made pretence that I was ignorant, as it were, inas- 
much as I made myself out half-witted^. 

Peei. Why yes ; it was right to do so. 

Ap, An important trial of a friend is going on at th« 
Forum ; I want to go as his advocate. 

Peei. G-o, and when you have leisure, return to me 
mediately. 

AP. I’ll be here just now. (Exit, 

Peei. {to himself). Nothing is there more opportune to 
man than a friend in need ; without labour of your own, whac 
you want is done nevertheless. If I had commissioned any 
one upon this business, a less skilful person, and less fitted 
for this matter, he would have been gulled ; and so, grinning 
with his white teeth, my son would have most deservedly 
laughed at me. But who is this I see coming this way, that 
with his swaggering makes his scarf to be streaming in the 
wind ? {He stands aside.) 

Scene HI. — Enter a Captain, with his Seevant. 

Capt. {to his Seevant). Take care not to pass by any 
house without asking where lives the old gentleman, Pen- 

* How well he Icept) ^Yer. 411. The cunning of Epidicus is admirably shown 
here. He pretends to the old man that they together are deceiving the Music- 
girl, wl)ile, in reality, he is imposing on the old man. 

Made myself out halfwitted) — Ver. 420. This in his wisdom he pretended, 
that she might not fancy that he was a canning fellow, going to put a trick upofl 
her, in combination with Epidicus, 
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phanes of Plothea^. Take care that you don’t return to me 
without knowing it. 

Peri, {coming forward). Young man, if I point out to you 
the person w'hom you are in search of, what thanks shall I 
get of you ? 

Capt. In arms, by the might of war, I’ve deserved that all 
people ought to give me thanks. 

Peri. You haven’t found out, young man, a tranquil spot 
where to recount your virtues as you w ish ; for, if an inferior 
vaunts his battles to a superior, by his lips they become 
soiled ; but this Periphanes of Plothea whom you are seeking, 
I am he, if you want him for anything. 

Capt. Him, you mean, who in his youth among kings in 
arms, by his skill in war, gained vast wealth ? 

Peri. Aye, if you were to hear of my achievements, drop 
ping your hands you would run off home. 

Capt. I’ faith, I’m rather in search of one to whom to 
speak of my own, than ot one to be speaking of his to me. 

Peri. This is not the place for it. Do you then look out for 
another person, into whom to stuff your scraps of nonsense^, 
{Aside.) And yet this is folly, for me to impute that to him as 
a fault, which 1 myself used to do in my youth when I w^as a 
soldier ; in recounting my battles I used to tear out men’s 
ears by the roots, when I had once begun. 

Capt. Lend your attention, that you may learn what I’ve 
come to you about. I’ve heard that you have purchased my 
mistress. 

Peri, (aside). Heyday! now at last I know who he is; the 
officer whom Epidicus was telling me about a short time 
since. (To the Officer.) Young man, it is as you say; I 
have purchased her. 

Capt. I want a few words wdth you, if it is not incon- 
venient to you. 

Peri. Upon my faith, I don’t know w’hether it’s convenient 
or not, until perhaps you say what you w’ant. 

• Periphanes qfPhthea) — Ver. 433. “ Plothenius.” Most of the editions have 
nere “ Plataeiiius” “ of Platsea.” As this was in Boeotia, the other is far more 
likely to be the right reading, Plothea being a Demus of Attica. 

* Your scraps of nonsense) — Ver. 450. “ Centones.” These were proptfly 
patchwork tales, or poems, made up of scraps from various works. 
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Act IV 


Capt. I want vou to transfer her to me, and take tlio 
ransom. Pebi. You may have her. 

Capt. But why should I hesitate to speak out to you ? I 
wish at once to make her my freed-woman, that she may be 
my mistressC 

Pebi. I’ll make short work with you; she was bought for me 
for fifty minsB of silver ; if sixty minas are paid down to me, 
1*11 let the damsel employ your holidays^, and so assuredly so, 
that, if you like^ you may remove her from this country. 

Capt. Is she then purchased by me ? 

Pebi. On those terms you may have her. You have made 
a good bargain. {Going to the door of his house.) Hallo 
there ! bring out of doors the Music-girl you took in. The 
harp, too, as well, that was throwm in with her, I’ll make you 
a present of it for nothing. 

Enter a SEBVANT,/row the house, leading out the Music- 
GIBL. 

Peri, {taking her ly the hand and leading her to the Cap- 
tain). Come, take her, please. 

Capt. What madness possesses you ? What mystery are 
you devising for me ? Why don’t you order the Music-girP 
to be brought from in-doors ? 

Pebi. Why, this is the Music-girl. There’s no other one 
here. 

Capt. You can’t impose on me. Why don’t you bring 
out here the Music-girl Acropolistis P 

Pebi. This, I tell you, is she. 

Capt. This, I tell you, is not she. Do you suppose that I 
can’t know my own mistress ? 

Peri. It was this Music-girl, I tell you, for whom my son 
was dying with love. 

* T%it $he may he my mistress) — Ver. 464. The swaggering, careless cTiarac- 

of the Captain, is admirably depicted here, as he does not hesitate to teP a 

perfect stranger, and him an aged man, his intentions, at the possible risk of 
gho(tkiag him. 

* Employ your holidays') — Ver. 468. The “feriae,” or “holidays,” are men- 
tioned in the Captivi, 1. 473* See the Note to the passage. 

* Order the Music-girl) — Ver. 476. Periphanes has ordered the girl who has 
just come, and whom he takes to be Acropolistis, to be brought out ; whereas thf 
Captain is in love with the first, who is passing for the old gentleman’s darighter 
god this mistake occasions the disputa 
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Capt. This is not she. Peri. How, not she? 

Capt. It is not. Peri. Where in the world, then, dooa 
she come from ? Por my part, i’ faith, I certainly paid tho 
money for her. 

Capt. Foolishly paid, I guess, and a mighty mistake. 

Peri. Nay, but this is she ; for I sent the servant who is in 
the habit of attending my son ; he himself* this moment pur- 
chased the Music-girl. 

Capt. Well then, this fellow has cut you up joint by joint, 
old gentleman, this servant of yours. Peri. How, cut me up ? 

Capt. Such is my suspicion ; for she has been palmed upon 
you for that Music-girl. Old gentleman, you’ve been bubbled 
clearly and cleverly. I shall now go seek her wherever she is. 
Warrior, farewell ! {Exeunt the Oeeicer and Servant. 

Peri, {stamping with rags'), Bravo, bravo! Epidicus 
You’re a clever fellow! You have fought well — you’re a 
man ! you’ve wiped my nose when snivelling, worthless fellow 
that I am! {To the Music-girl.) Did Apsecides purchase 
you to-day of the procurer ? {A 'pause,) Come now, teU me. 

Mus.-O. I never heard of that person before to-day, nor, 
indeed, was any one able to purchase me for any money ; I’ve 
been free now for more than five years. 

Peri. What business have you, then, at my house ? 

Mus.-Gr. You shall hear ; I came, being hired to perform 
for an old gentleman while he was sacrificing. 

Peri. I do confess that I am the most worthless of all 
men in Athens of Attica. But do you know Acropolistis 
the Music-girl ? 

Mus.-Gr. As well as my own self. Peri. Where does she 
live ? 

Mus.-Gr. Since she has been made free, I don’t know for 
certain. Pert. Well now, I should like to know wh« has 
made her free, if you know P 

Mus.-G. That which I have heard, you shall hear; I heard 
that Strati ppocles^, the son of Periphanes, had provided in 
his absence that she should be made free. 

* I heard that Stratippoclei) — Ver. 506. She discloses to him what she has 
heard as the fact, and which is the real state of the case. Although Acropolistis 
is in his house, in the character of his daughter, he, not knowing who she really 
is, is alarmed at hearing that his son has procured her liberation, which he has 
just taken so much pains to prevent. 
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Act IT. 


Peri. By Tieavena, I’m undone', most deary, if these 
things are true. Epidicus has disembowelled my purse ! 

Mus.-Gr. I’ve heard to that effect. Do you want me for 
anything else ? 

Peri. Away to perdition in the veriest torments, and off 
this instant ! 

Mus.-Gr. Won’t you give me back my harp ? 

Peri. Neither harp nor pipes. Make haste, then, and 
escape from here, if the Gods love you ! 

Mus.-G. I’ll be off. At a future time, however, you’ll re- 
store it, with the greater disgrace^ to yourself. {Eceit. 

Peri, {to himself). What now? Shall I, who have been 
placed before so many edicts^, allow him to get ^^with im- 
punity ? No ; even though as much again should be re- 
quired to be lost, I’ll lose it rather than allow myself to be 
held in derision with impunity and plundered by them. That 
I should have been thus cheated openly to my face, and that 
I should have been set at nought before this Apcecides^ who 
is famed as being the framer and founder of all the laws and 
ordinances ! He too declares that he is a wise man ! that 
the hammer, forsooth, should be wiser than the handle^ ! {He 
stands aside.) 

Scene IV. — Enter Philippa, at a distance. 

Phil, {to herself). If a mortal being has aught of misery, 
through which, miserable creature, to be wretched from the 
heart, that same do I experience, for w^hom full many a woe 
unites in the same spot, which, all^ at the same instant are 

* Pm undone) — Ver. 508. Having now detected this piece of roguery of 
which Epidicus lias been guilty. 

* With the greater disgrace)— Yer. 614. Probably by being sued, and obliged 
to ^ve it up, whether he will or no. 

* Before so many edicts) — Ver. 515. * ** Qui in tantis positus sum sententiis.” 
This passage has been explained various ways; but Madame Dacier seems justi- 
fied in thinking that Gronovius has found the right meaning, and that the allusion 
is to the custom of placing the name of the proposer at the head of the 

or public edicts of the Greeks ; this of course implied that the proposer was a 
man of standing, and of some fair pretensions to a reputation for wisdom. 

^ Than the h(mdk)—Yet. 623. He seems to compare Apaecides to the head of 
the hammer, and himself to the handle, and says that they are equally outwitted. 
He probably implies thereby that he has been in the habit of giving the impetri 
to Apaecides in the same way that the handle of the hammer does to the head. 
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beating against my breast. A multitude of troubles kee'p 
me in suspense. Poverty and misery alarm tlie thoughts of 
my heart ; nor have I anywhere a spot of safety where to fix 
my hopes ; in such a way has my daughter fallen into the 
power of the enemy' ; nor do I know where she now is. 

Peri, (apart). Who is this woman coming from a distance 
with a breast filled with alarms, and who thus bewails her lot ? 

Phil, (to herself). It was told me that Periphanes was 
living in this neighbourhood. 

Peri, (apart). She’s mentioning me ; need of hospitality 
has befallen her, I suppose. 

Phil, (to herself), I would be very willing to give a re- 
ward to any one who would point me out that man, or 
where he dwells. 

Peri, (apart), I recognize her; for I think I have seen 
her before; where, I know not. Is it, or is it not she, 
whom my mind suspects her to be ? 

Phil, (seeing him). Good Gods ! I have seen this person 
before ! 

Peri, (to himself). It surely is she, a poor w^oman whom 
I remember having an intrigue with at Epidaurus. 

Phil, (to hersdf). Surely it is he, who at Epidaurus first 
violated my maiden modesty. 

Peri, (to himself). She who had the daughter by me whom 
I’ve now got at home. 

Phil, (to herself), Wliat if I accost him ? 

Peri, (to himself), I don’t know whether to make up to 
her. If this is she 

Phil, (to herself). But if it is the man, as length of years 
renders me doubtful 

Peri, (to himself). Length of time renders my miud un- 
certain. But if it is she, whom with some doubt I conjecture 
it to be. I’ll accost her circumspectly. 

Phil, (to herself), A woman’s artfulness must be em- 
ployed by me. 

Peri, (to himself). I’ll address her, 

* Into the power of the enemy) — ^Ver. 630. Though this has happened probably 
some time since, Philippa has not had an opportunity till now of coming in search 
of her daughter, by reason of the continuance of war. As soon as peace is nade^ 
•he repairs to A^na. 
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PiliL. {to herself). I’ll bring my powers of conversation 
to bear against him. 

Peei. {accosting her). Health to you! 

Phil. That health I accept for me and mine. 

Peei. What besides ? 

Phil. Health to yourself ; what you lent me, I return. 

Peei. I don’t impeach your punctuality. Don’t I know 
you? 

Phil. If I know you, I’ll move your feelings, so tliat you 
shall know me. 

Peei. Where have I been in the habit of seeing you ? 

Phil. Tou are unfairly hard upon me. 

Peei. Why so ? Phil. Because you think it right tliat I 
should be the prompter of your memory. 

Peei. You speak to the purpose. 

Phil. You say what’s strange Periphanes. 

Peei. Ah now! that’s better. Do you remember, Phi- 
lippa — — 

Phil. Tes^ I remember that. Peei. At Epidaurus 

Phil. Ah ! you have moistened my burning breast with a 
little drop of comfort. 

Peei. How I relieved the poverty of you, a poor young 
maiden, and your mother? 

Phil. What, are you he who for your own gratification 
brought heavy troubles upon me ? 

Peei. I am he. Health to you. 

Phil. I am in health, since I see you in health. 

Peei. Give me your hand. 

Phil, {extending her hand, which he tahes). Take it — you 
hold hy the hand a woman distrest and full of woes. 

Peei. What is it that disturbs your features ? 

Phil. The daughter whom I had by you 

Peel What of her? Phil. When I had brought her up, 

I lost her; she fell into the hands of the enemy. 

Peel Keep your mind in quiet and at rest. AVhy look, 
slie’s here at my house safe and sound. For immediately 
I heard from my servant that she was a captive, instantly 
I gave the money for her to be purchased; he managed 
this affair as discreetly and frugally as in other matters ha 
is egregiously — dishonest. 
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Phil. Let me see her, whether it is she or no. 

Peri, {going to the door of his house). Hallo there ! you 
— Canthara, this instant bid my daughter^ come out before 
the house, that she may see her mother. 

Phil. My spirits now at last return to me. 

Scene V. — Enter AcBOPOLiSTis,yr<wi the home. 

Acro. Why is it, father, that you have called me out 
before the house ? 

Pebi. That you may see and accost your mother, and wish 
her health on her arrival, and give her kisses. 

Acro. {looking about) . What mother of mine? 

Pert. ( 'pointing to Philippa). She who, half dead, is follow- 
ing your gaze. 

Phil. Who is this that you are requesting to kiss me ? 

Peri. Tour own daughter. Phil. What, she ? 

Peri. She. Phil. What — am I to kiss her ? 

Peri, Why not, her who was born of you P 

Phil. Man, you are mad. Peri. What, I ? 

Phil. Yes, you. Peri. Why ? 

Phil. Because this woman — neither know nor understand 
who she is, nor have I beheld her with my eyes before this day. 

Peri. I know why you are mistaken ; because this woman 
has her dress and ornaments changed. 

Phil. Puppies have one smelP, pigs quite another ; I say 
that I do not know her, who she is. 

Peri, {sta'mping with rage). Oh ! by our trust in Gods and 
men, what is this ? Am I following the calling of a Procurer, 
to be keeping strange women in my house, and to be empty- 
ing my house of my money? {To Acropolistis.) AYluat 
are you to be calling me your father and kissing me ? Why 
stand you stupidly there ? Why do you keep silent ? 

* Bid my daHyhter)—Ver. 568. “ Acropolistidem” is here inserted in the 
editions evidently by mistake, and is purposely omitted in this Translation. It was 
probably inserted by some careless or injudicious transcriber in the middle ages, 
in the place of “ Telestidem,” as Periphanes knows the girl in his house as 
Telestis, and fancies that she is his daughter. At the same time he knows that 
Acropolistis is the name of his son’s mistress, whom he has so recently tried un- 
Buccessfully (as he supposes) to get into his power. 

* Have one smell) — Ver. 577. She means that all animals have an inslbct bv 
which they recognize their own young. 

VOL. IX. 2 a 
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Aceo. What do you want me to say ? 

Peei. {^'pointing to Philippa). She denies that she is your 
mother. 

Aceo. Don’t let her be so, if she don’t choose. Por my 
own part, whether she likes it or not, I shall be my mother’s 
daughter still. It isn’t right for me to compel this woman to 
be my mother if she doesn’t like. 

Peei. Why then did you call me father ? 

Aceo. That is your own fault, not mine ; ought I not to 
caU you father when you call me daughter? Her too, as 
well {pointing to Philippa), if she were to call me daughter, 
I should call mother. She declares that I am not her 
daughter ; then she is not my mother. In fine, this is no 
fault of mine ; what I’ve been taught, I’ve told you all of 
it. Epidicus was my instructor. 

Peei. I’m undone ! I’ve upset my waggon^ ! 

Aceo. Have I done anything amiss towards that ? 

Peei. Upon my faith, if I ever hear you call me father, 
I’ll put an end to your life, you jade 1 

Aceo. I shan’t call you so. When you want to be my father, 
then bo so ; when you don’t want, don’t be my father. 

Phil, (to Peeiphanes). What? Did you purchase her 
for that reason, because you supposed her to be your daugh- 
ter ? By what signs did you recognize her ? 

Peei. By none. 

Phil. Why did you suppose her to be our daughter ? 

Peei. My servant Epidicus told me so. 

Phil. What if it had seemed to your servant otherwise? 
Prithee, could you not have known ? 

Peei. How should I, who had never seen her after having 
once beheld her. 

Phil. Wretched creature, I’m quite undone ! (Begins to 
weep.) 

Peei. Don’t weep, madam ; go in-doors ; be of good cou- 
rage ; I’U find her out. 

Phil. An Attic citizen from Athens here purchased her 
Indeed, they said it was a young man who had bought her. 

Peei. I will find her ; hold your peace. Only do go in-doors, 

^ Fve upset my waggon) — Ver. 691. Evidently a proverbial expression bor- 
rot»eci Irom rustic life. “ To upset a man’s apple-cart,” is used in cant pbraae- 
ology in our day, as meaning to do a person a disservice. 
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and keep an eye upon this Circe^, this daughter of the Sun. 
{She goes into the house^ followed hy Aceopolistis.) All 
business laid aside, I’U give my attention to seeking for 
Epidicus. If I find him, I’ll make this day become the final 
one for him. {EmL 

Act V. — Scene I. 

Enter Steatippocles,^^^ the house q/* Ch^eeibulus. 

Steat. {to himself). The Banker^ is inattentive to me, not 
to seek the money of me, or bring this woman who has been 
purchased out of the spoil. But see — here comes Epidicus 
How’s this, that in gloominess his brow is wrinkled ? 

Enter Epidictts, at a distance. 

Epid. {to himself). If Jupiter unto himself were to take 
the eleven Gods^ beside himself, even then, all of them would 
not be able to rescue Epidicus from torture. I’ve seen Peri- 
phanes buying the thongs ; Apaecides was together with him ; 
now, I do believe that these persons are in search of me. 
They have found it out ; they know that they’ve been im- 
posed upon. 

Steat. {coming forward). What are you about, my ready 
occasion ? 

Epid. That which a wretched fellow is about, 

Steat. What’s the matter with you ? 

Epid. Why don’t you prepare for me the necessaries for 
flight before I’m quite undone? Eor the two fleeced old 
gentlemen are hunting for me through the city; they are 
carrying in their hands handcuffs an inch and a half thick. 


* Upon this Circe) — Ver. 603. He calls her a Circe, because she has laid a 
spell upon him, as it were by enchantments, for which Circe was famous. Per- 
haps, too, he calls her a daughter of the Sun, from his not knowing who her 
father really is, when he has so recently supposed himself to be so. 

* The Banker) — Ver. 606. “ Danista.” This was from a Greek word, signi« 
tying a “banker,” or “usurer.” With an extraordinary degree of careless* 
ness, Cotter takes it to be the proper name of a man, and calls him Danista, 

* Ths eteiven Gods) — Ver. 609. He alludes to the eleven who, with Juiutei; 
made the “ Dii majores.” They are thus enumerated in two rugged knee or 
Ennius: 

Juno, Vesta, Ceres, Diana, Minerva, Venus, Mars, 

Mercurim: Jovi, Neptunns, Vulcanus, Apollo. 

2o2 
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Steat. Be of good heart 

Epid. Of course I will, whose freedom is so close at handl* 

iSi’HiVT. I will preserve you. Epid. I* faith, they’ll do it 
better for me, if they catch me. But who’s this young 
woman, this greyish old fellow, too, that’s coming along ? 

The Banker and Telestis are seen at a distance, 

Steat. This IS the Banker, and this is the woman whom 
I purchased out of the spoil. 

Epid, What, is this she ? 

Strat.^ It is she. Isn’t she just like what I told you? 
Look at her. 

Epid. Is it she ? 

Strap. Survey her, Epidicus. Even from her nail to the 
top of her hair she is most lovely ! Is she not ? Do look at 
her! Observe her! You’ll be looking at a picture beauti- 
fully painted. 

Epid. Judging from your words you are foretelling that my 
hide will be beautifully whom Apelles and Zeuxis^, 

the pair of them, will be painting with elm-tree pigments. 

Scene II. — Enter the Banker and Telestis. 

Strap, {to the Banker). Immortal Gods! I’m surprised 
at your slowness. The man that’s spoken of in the proverb 
with swollen feet, would have got here sooner than you 
have arrived for me. 

Ban. {pointing to Telestis). I’ faith, ’twas she delayed me. 

Strap. If indeed you delayed for her sake, because she 
wished it, you have come too quickly. 

Ban. Well, well, dispatch with me and count out the 
money, that I mayn’t be detaining my friends. 

Strap. It has been counted out. 

Ban. {giving him a bag). Take this bag ; put it into it. 

Strap. You come provided ! Wait till I bring 

out the money to you. 

Ban. Make haste. 

Strap. It’s at home. {Goes into the home o/’CaiERiBirLDa.) 

' Ts 80 cbse at hand) — Ver. 617. “ Quoi libertas in mundo sita est.” This 
expression, n • doubt, is intended to be used ironically by Epidicus. 

‘ Apelles and ZetMpif)-rVer. 625. See the Notes to the Poenulus, 1. 1289, He 
alludes to Periphanes and Apsecides, who will cause his back to be marked witb 
tim-twifis. 
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Epid. (loohing steadily at Telestis). Have I tbe use of 
my eyes quite unimpaired, or is it otherwise ? Do I not 
behold in you, Telestis, the daughter of Periphanes, bom at 
Thebes of your mother Philippa, and conceived at Epidaurus ? 

Tel. WTiat person are you who are making mention of 
the name of my parents and my own ? 

Epid. Don’t you know me ? Tel. Not, indeed, so far as 
recurs to my mind just now. 

Epid. Don’t you remember my bringing you a crescent 
upon your birthday, and a little gold ring for your finger ? 
(Stratippocles returns with the money ^ 

Tel. 1 remember it. What, are you that person ? 

Epid. l am, and {pointing to Stratippocles, at a distance) 
he there is your brother by another mother and the same 
father. 

Tel. {in agitation). What of my father ? Is he alive ? 

Epid. Be of calm and composed feelings; hold your 
peace. 

Tel. The Gods will that from being lost I should be 
saved, if you speak the truth. 

Epid. I have no occasion to be telling untruths to you. 

Strat. {to the Banker). Take this money. Banker ; here 
are forty minse. If any joecci? shall be doubtful I’ll change 
it. {Gives him the money.) 

Ban. You do w^ell. Kindly farewell. {Exit. 

Strat. {to Telestis). Now then you are my own 

Tel. Why yes — sister, i’ faith, that you may know it as 
w^ell. Greetings to you, brother. 

Strat. Epidicus). Is this woman in her senses ? 

Epid. In her senses, if she calls you her brother . 

Strat. How’s this ? Have I just now become her bro- 
ther while going in-doors and coming out ? 

Epid. What good fortune there is, do you in silence keep 
your peace thereon and rejoice. 

Strat. Sister, you have both lost and found me ! 

Epid. Simpleton, hold your tongue! Through my en- 
deavours, there’s ready for you at home, in fact, a Music-girl 
for you to make love to ; I too, through my endeavours, have 
restored your sister to liberty. 

Strat. Bpidicus, I confess 

£pxd. B3 off into the house, and order the water to bo 
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made wann^ for her. The rest I’ll let you know afterwards, 
when there’s leisure. 

Steat. Follow me this way, sister. 

Epid. I’ll bid Thesprio^ come across to you. But re- 
member, if the old gentlemen are at all savage, you, with 
your sister, to run and help me. 

Steat. That will be easy, (jffi? and Telestis go into the 
house (y^PEEIPHANES.) 

Epid, ingoing to the door of the house of CH.aBEiBFLTJs). 
Thesprio, come this way through the garden. Come to my 
rescue at home ! The matter’s of importance ! ( To himself) I 
care much last* lov fche old fellows than I just now. I’ll 
return in-doors, that the strangers may be attended to on 
their arrival. I’ll tell these same things that I know, in-doors 
to Stratippocles. I shall not take to flight ; I’m determined to 
be there at home, and he shan’t throw it in my teeth that he 
has been provoked by my running away*\ I’ll away in-doors ; 
I’ve been talking too long. (^Goes into the h(mse c^Pebi- 
PHANES.) 


Scene III. — Enter Peeiphanes and Ap.ecides, with thongs 
in their hands, 

Peei. Hasn’t this fellow quite made a laughing-stock of 
us two decrepit old people^ ? 

Ap. Why yes, I’ faith, you’ve really kept me plagued in 
a shocking fashion, 

* The water to he made warm) — Ver. 653. A bath was usnally taken by the 
middle and upper classes immediately on arrivinfr from a journey, 

2 ni hid Thesprio) — Ver. 655. Thesprio only appears once, and that at the 
beginning of the Plav. This is certainly a prevalent fault with Plautus, who does 
not make tne most of his characters. Artotrogus, the Parasite, in the Miles 
Gloriosus, is lost to us after the First Scene. Sceparnio only appears in tlie First 
and Second Acts of the Rudens, and the honest Grumio is lost sight of after the 
First Act of the Mostellaria. It is not a sufficient excuse to plead that Arto- 
trogus and Thesprio are what were called “ personse protaticie,” characters whose 
business it is to introduce the plot, and do no more ; even though tiiis example 
is followed by Terence, who similarly introduces Sosia in the Andria, Davus iu 
the Phormio, and Philotis in the Hecyra. 

3 By my running away) — Ver. 663. “ Pedibus,” Literally, “ by my feet.** 

^ Decrepit old people) — Ver. 664. “ Decrepitos.” From the verb “decrepo,** 
“ to crackle,” or “ make a sputtering,” as a candle does when going out, or tki 
irick of a lamp when the oil f^ls. 
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Peri. Now do hold your tongue. Onlij let me catch the 
fellow ! 

Ap. I’ll tell you now, that you may know it. It’s best for 
you to seek another companion; so much, while I’ve been 
following you, has the congested blood, from weariness, 
come dowm into the knees of poor me. 

Peri. After how many fashions has this fellow made sport 
of me and you to-day ! besides, how he has disembowelled my 
silver resources for me ! 

Ap. Away with him from me; for surely he’s the son of 
Vulcan in his wrath: wherever he touches, he sets all on 
fire ; if you stand by him, he scorches you with his heat. 

Enter Epidictjs, unperceived, from the house» 

Epid. {to himself). More than the twelve Gods, the im- 
mortal Gods as many as are in the heavens, are now assistants 
in my rescue, and are fighting on my side. As to whatttver 
I have offended in, I have aid and assistance at home^. All 
rny enemies I quite spurn by the heels^. 

Peri, (looking about). Where in the world shall I look 
for him ? 

Ap. So long as you look for him without me, you may look 
for him even in the middle of the sea, as far as I’m concerned. 

Epid. {coming forward, and addressing Why 

are you looking for me ? Why are you taking this trouble ? 
Why are you worrying him ? {Pointing to ApjECIDES.) See, 
here I am. Have I run away from you ? Have I betaken 
myself from the house ? Have I hid myself from your sight ? 
I don’t entreat you either. Ho you wish to bind me ? Look 
then, I present my hands. {Holding out his hands.) You 
have got thongs ; I saw you purchase them. AVhy do you 
delay now p Ho bind me ! 

Peri. It’s all over^. He gives bail to me of his own ac- 
cord for his appearance. 

* Assistance at home) — Ver. 675. He alludes to Stratippocles, Telestis, Phi. 
lippa, Thesprio, and probably Ohseribulus, who are all ready to take his part ; 
and, indeed, have good reason to do so, from the opportune discovery which he hiji 
just made. 

^ Spurn by the heels) — Ver. 676. ’ATroXa/crt^^. It has been more than once 
remarked that the use of Greek words was much affected by the Romans, in the 
liiime way that we make use of French phrases. 

® Ifs all over) — Ver. 682. “ Ilicet.” Literally, “ you may begone th«i 
word used when judicial proceedings had terminated 
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Act V. 


Epil). Why don’t you bind me ? 

Ap. a wicked slave, upon my faith ! 

Epid. Eeally, Apaecides, I don’t want you to intercede 
for me. 

Ap. Tou easily obtain your wish, Epidicus. 

Epid, (fo Peeiphanes). Are you going to do anything? 

Peei. What, at your pleasure ? Epid. Troth, at my own, 
indeed, and not at yours, are these ^ands to be bound by 
you to-day. 

Peei. But I don’t choose ; I shan’t bind them. 

Ap. (^o Pebiphanes). He’s preparing to throw a drag- 
net over you ; he’s franiiiig some plan, I know not what. 

Epid. You are eausing delay to yourself, while I stand un- 
bound ; bind them, I tell you, bind them together. 

Peei. But I choose rather to question you unbound. 

jEpid. But you shall know nothing. 

Peei. (turning to Apjecides). What am I to do ? 

Ap. What are you to do ? Let him be complied with. 

Epid. You are a worthy person, Apaecides. 

Peei. Hold out your hands then. 

Epid. (holding out his hands). They don’t at all object; 
bind them fast together too. Don’t be afraid. (Peeiphanes 
hinds his hands,) Tin submissive. When the job is done, 
then pronounce your judgment^. 

Peei. There, that is good. Epid. Now then, to the point, 
with your enquiries of me ; ask me what you please. 

Peei. In the first place, with what assurance did you pre- 
sume to say that she who was bought the day before yester- 
day was my daughter ? 

Epid. I chose to ; on that assurance. 

Peei. Do you say so ? Tou chose to ? 

Epid. I do say so. Even lay me a wager that she is not 
the daughter 

Peei. A woman whom the mother declares she doesn’t 
know? 

Epid. Then, if she isn’t the daughter of her mother, make 
me a bet about it, my didrachm to your talent*. 

Peei. Why, that’s a mere catch. But who is this woman ? 

' Promunceyourjudgmmt') — Ver. 692. “Arbitraminor” seems h better reading 
than “ arbitramino.’* 

* My didracJm to your talent') — Ver. 698. The moderate odds of three 
Itensand to one. 
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EIhd. The mistress of your son, that you may know the 
whole matter. 

Pebi. Did I not give you the thirty minsB f6r my daughter ? 

Epid. I confess that they were given, and that with tliat 
money I purchased this Music-girl, your sou’s mistress, 
instead of your daughter. As to those thirty minae, in fact, 
I imposed upon you. 

Peri. For what reason did you play a trick upon me about 
that hired Music-girl ? 

Epid. I* faith, I really did do it, and I think it was 
rightly done. 

Pebi. In the last place, what has been done with the silver 
I gave you? 

Epid. I’ll tell you ; I gave it to a person neither bad nor 
yet good^ — your son Stratippocles. 

Pert. Why did you dare to give it Mm ? 

Epid. Because it pleased me. Pebi. {stamping). Plague 
on it ! what insolence is this ? 

Epid. Am I to be bawled at just as if I were a slave ? 

Peri, {ironically). As you are a free man, I rejoice. 

Epid. I have deserved to become so. 

Pebi. You — deserved ? Epid. Go look in-doors ; I’ll let 
you know that this is the truth. 

Pebi. What’s the matter? Epid. The thing itself will 
tell you so at once. Only do go in-doors. 

Pebi. Aye, aye ! this is not without its meaning. Do you 
keep an eye on him, Apaecides. {Goes into Ms house.) 

Ap. What’s the meaning of this, Epidicus ? 

Epid. I* faith, it’s with the greatest injustice that I’m 
standing here bound, through whose aid his daughter baa 
been discovered to-day. 

Ap. Do you say that you have found his daughter ? 

Epid. I have found her, and she is at home. But liow 
hard it is, when, for services done, you reap a harvest of evil. 

Ap. What, her whom this day we’ve both been weary 
with seeking throughout the city ? 

Epid. I’m weary with finding, you weary with seeking. 

* Nor yet good)— Yer, 706, “Indigno” is read here in some editions fi:\ 
“benigno,” and is, perhaps, a better reading; tliough Epidicus may, possibly, as 
Rest suggests, intend to allude satirically to the undecided and versatile chvacttf 
d Stratippocles. 
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Act V 


^nter pEEiPHANES,^/ro;;2 the house, 

Peei. (at the door, to those toithin). Why do you entreat 
me thus earnestly in his behalf? Eor I find that he does 
deserve that I should be pleased to act according to his 
deserts. (To Epidicus.) Hold out your hands, you, that 
I may unbind them. 

Epid. Don’t you touch them, Peei. But do you present 
them to me. 

Epid. I don’t choose. Peei. You don’t do right. 

Epid. Upon my faith, I’ll never allow myself to be un- 
bound this day, unless you give me satisfaction. 

Peri. You ask what’s very fair and very just. Shoes, a 
tunic, and a cloak I’ll give you. 

Epid. What next, after that ? Peri. Your freedom. 

Epid. But after that? There’s need for a new-made 
freed-man to pick a bit^. 

Peei. It shall be given ; I’ll find you food. 

Epid. On my word, never this day shall you release me, 
unless you beg my pardon. 

Peei. I do entreat you, Epidicus, to forgive me, if un- 
awares in fault I’ve done anything wrong. But by way of 
return for this matter, be a free man. 

Epid. Against my inclination do I grant you this pardon, 
but I’m compelled by necessity. Unbind them then, if 
you choose. (He holds out his hands, tvhich are unbound 
by Peripiianes, and they yo into his house.') 

The Company o/* Actors, coming forward. 

This is that man who by his roguery^ has gained his free- 
dom. Clap your hands, and fare you well ! Stretch your 
loins, and rise /row your seats. 

• To pich a Mf) — Ver. 724. “ Pappet.” “ Pappo” properly signifies “ to eat 
pap,” as children do. 

^ By ku royticry) — Ver. 729. “ Malitia,” * artfulness,” “ trickery.” 
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IBramatls ^pcrsonsp, 

Theubopides, a merchant of Athens. 

SiMO, an aged Athenian, his neighbour. 

Philolaches, son of Theuropides, 

Callidamates, a young Athenian, friend of Philolacha# 
Tranio, servant of Philolaches. 

Grumio, servant of Theuropides. 

Phaniscus, servant of Callidamates. 

Another Servant of Callidamates. 

A Banker. 

A Boy. 

Philematium, a music-girl, mistress of Philoiacht'p. 
ScAPHA, her attendant. 

Delphium, mistress of Callidamates. 


So^ff^Atbens; before the houses of Theuropides and Sued 



THE SUBJECT. 


l^iiiLB Theuropides is absent from home on business, his son Philolaches leads a 
dissolute life at home with his friend Oallidamates and his own servant Tranio 
While they are in the midst of their carousals, the father of Philolaches unex- 
pectedly arrives at Athens. Their first impulse is to leave the house imme- 
diately, but, Callidamates being in a state of helpless intoxication, they are 
prevented from so doing. In this dilemma, Tranio undertakes to rescue them. He 
requests them to remain perfectly quiet in the house, and not to stir out of it. 
The house is tlien shut up, and he sallies forth to meet Theuropides. He pre- 
tends to him that the house has been shut up for some months past, in conse- 
quence of its being haunted. In the midst of the conversation, he is accosted 
by a Banker, who duns him for the interest of some money which Philolaches 
has borrowed of him for the purpose of procuring the freedom of Philematium, 
his mistress. Theuropides enquires what the money was borrowed for, on which 
Tranio says that Philolaches has purchased a house with it. On Theuropides 
making further enquiries, Tranio says that he has bought the house in which 
Simo is living. On this, Theuropides wishes to examine this new purchase, and 
sends Tranio to request Simo to allow him to do so, if not inconvenient. Trani:) 
obtains the permission, Simo being ignorant of the object, and they go over the 
house, Theuropides being much pleased with his son’s bargain, Tranio is 
then sent by Theuropides into the country to fetch Philolaches thence, he 
having pretended that he is there. Shortly after, a servant of Callidamates 
comes to the house that is shut up to fetch his master home. Theuropides 
. questions him, and then finds out the deception that has been practised upon 
him; and on receiving further information from Simo, who declares that he has 
not sold his own house, he resolves to punish Tranio. The latter, on finding 
this to be the case, runs to an altar for refuge. Callidamates, who is now sober, 
and has got out of the house by the back-gate, now makes his appearance, 
and, at his earnest intercession, pardon is granted by Theurop.des to Philo* 
laches sod Tniuo. 



MOSTELLARIA'; 

OR, THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


THE ACROSTIC ARGUMENT. 

[Supposed to have been written by Priscian the Grammarian.] 

Philolaches has given liberty to {ManumisiC) his mistress who has been 
bought hy him^ and he consumes all {Omnem) his substance in the absence of hia 
father. Wlien he returns, Tranio deceives the old man (Senem) ; he says that 
frightful {Terrified) apparitions have been seen in the house, and {Et) that at 
once they had removed from it. A Usurer, greedy of gain {Lucripetd), comes 
up in the meantime, asking for the interest of some money ^ and again the ola 
man is made sport of {Lusus ) ; for the servant says that a deposit for a house 
which has been bought has been taken up {Acceptum) on loan. The old 
man enquires {Requirit) which it is; he says that of the neighbour nest 
door. He then looks over {Tnspectat) it. Afterwards he is vexed that he has 
been laughed at ; still by {Ab) the companion of his son he finally appeased. 


Acir I. — Scene I. 

Enter, from the house o/’Theuropides, Gbtjmio, 'pushing out 
Tranio. 

G-rit. Get out of the kitchen, will you ; out of it, you 
whip-scoundrel, who are giving me your cavilling talk amid 
the platters ; march out of the house, you ruin of your 
master. Upon my faith, if I only live. I’ll be soundly revenged 
upon you in the country. Get out, I say, you steam of the 
kitchen. Why are you skulking thus ? 

Tea. Why the plague are you making this noise here 
before the house? Do you fancy yourself to be in the 
country® ? Get out of the house ; be off into the country. 

* Mostettarla) This is a word probably derived from “ mostellum,” tlie dimi- 
jutive of “ monstrum,” a “ spectre” or “ prodigy.” It was probably coined by 
Plautus to serve as the title of this Play, which is called by several of the ancient 
Commentators by the name of “ Phasma,” “ the Apparition,” 

* In the country) — Ver, 7. Gmmio appears to have been cook and herdsmaa 
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Go and hang yourself. Get away from the door. {Striking 
him,) There now, was it that you wanted ? 

GiiiJ. {running away), I’m undone ! Why are you beat- 
ing me ? Tka. Because you want it. 

Geu. I must endure it. Only let the old gentleman re- 
turn home ; only let him come safe home^ whom you are de- 
vouring in his absence. 

Tea. You don’t say what’s either likely or true, you 
blockhead, as to any one devouring a person m his absence. 

Geu. Indeed, you town wit, you minion of the mob, do you 
throw the country in my teeth ? Really, Tranio, I do believe 
that you feel sure that before long you’ll be handed over to 
the mill. Within a short period, i’ faith, Tranio, you’ll full 
soon be adding to the iron-bound race^ in the country. While 
you choose to, and have the opportunity, drink on, squander 
his property, corrupt my master’s son, a most worthy young 
man, drink night and day, live like Greeks^, make purchase 
of mistresses, give them their freedom, feed parasites, feast 
yourselves sumptuously. Was it thus that the old gentle- 
man enjoined you when he went hence abroad ? Is it after 
this fashion that he will find his property well husbanded ? 
Do you suppose that this is the duty of a good servant, to be 
ruining both the estate and the son of his master ? For I 
do consider him as ruined, when he devotes himself to these 
goings on. A person, with whom not one of all the young men 
of Attica was before deemed equally frugal or more steady, the 
same is now carrying ofi* the palm in the opposite direction. 
Through your management and your tutoring has that been 
done. 

Tea. What the plague business have you with me or witli 
what I do ? Prithee, haven’t you got your cattle in the country 
for you to look to ? I choose to drink, to intrigue, to keep 

combined, and perhaps generally employed at the country farm of Theuropides. 
On this occasion he seems to have been summoned to town to cook for the enter- 
tainment which Philolaches is giving to liis friends. 

* The iron-bound race) — Ver. 18. The gang of slaves, who, for their mal- 
practices, are working in the country in chains. 

* Live like Greeks) — Ver. 21. “ Pergraecamini.” Though the Scene is at 
Athens, Plautus consults the taste of a Roman Audience, as on many other 
occasions, in making the Greeks the patterns of riotous livers. Asconius Pedianus 
says that at these entertainments the Greeks dranluoff a cup of wine every time^ 
they named a Dhinity or mentioned a friend. 
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my wenches ; this I do at the peril of my own back, and not 
01 yours > 

Geu. Then with what assurance he does talk ! {Turning 
away in disgust.) Faugh ! 

Tea. But may Jupiter and all the Deities confound you ; 
you stink of garlick, you filth unmistakeable, you clod, you 
he-goat, you pig-sty, you mixture of dog and she-goat. 

Gku. What would you have to be done ? It isn’t all that 
can smell of foreign perfumes, if you smell of them ; or that 
can take their places at table above their master, or live on 
such exquisite dainties as you live upon. Do you keep to 
yourself those turtle-doves, ^Aa^fish, and poultry; let me enjoy 
my lot upon garlick diet. You are fortunate ; I unlucky. 
It must be endured. Let my good fortune be awaiting me, 
your bad yourself. 

Tea. You seem, Grumio, as though you envied me, be- 
cause I enjoy myself and you are wretched. It is quite my 
due. It’s proper for me to make love, and for you to feed the 
cattle ; for me to fare handsomely, you in a miserable way. 

Geu, 0 riddle for the executioner^, as I guess it will turn 
out; they’ll be so pinking you with goads, as you carry 
your gibbet^ along the streets one day, as soon as ever the 
old gentleman returns here. 

Tea. How do you know v hether that mayn’t happen to 
yourself sooner than to me ? Geu. Because I have never 
deserved it ; you have deserve J. it, and you now deserve it. 

Tea. Do cut short the trouble of your talking, unless you 
wish a heavy mischance to be full you. 

Geu. Are you going to give me the tares for me to take for 
the cattle ? If you are not, give me the money. Go on, still 
persist in the way in which yru’ve commenced ! Drink, live 
like Greeks, eat, stuff yourselves, slaughter your fall in gs ! 

Tea. Hold your tongue, and be off into the country ; I in- 
tend to go to the Piraeus to get me some fish for the evening. 
To-morrow I’ll make some one bring you the tares to the 
farm. What’s the matter ? Why now are you staring at 
me, gallows-bird ? 

* Riddle for the executioner) — Ver. 52. Riddled with holes by the scourge 
of the executioner. 

* You carry your yibbet) — ^Ver. 63. Bearing his own cross ; a refinement of 
torture which was too often employed upon malefactors. 
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Qru. I* faith, IVe an idea that will be your own title 
before long. 

Tra. So long as it is as it is, in the meantime 1*11 put up 
with that “ before long.’* 

Geu. That’s the way ; and understand this one thing, that 
that which is disagreable comes much more speedily than 
that which you wish for. 

Tea. Don’t you be annoying; now then, away with you 
into the country, and betake yourself off. Don’t you deceive 
yourself, henceforth you shan’t be causing me any impedi- 
ment. (Exit. 

Gef. (to himself). Is he really gone? Not to care one 
straw for what I’ve said 1 0 immortal Gods, I do implore your 
aid,, do cause this old gentleman of ours, who has now been 
three years absent from here, to return hither as soon as pos- 
sible, before everything is gone, both house and land. Unless 
he does return here, remnants to last for a few months only 
are left. Now I’ll be off to the country ; but look ! I see my 
master’s son, one who has been corrupted from having been 
a most excellent young man. (Exit. 

Scene II . — Enter PHiLOLACHES,yrm the house (/Theueo* 
PIPES. 

Phil, (to himself). I’ve often thought and long reflected 
on it, and in my breast have held many a debate, and in my 
lieart (if any heart I have) have revolved this matter, and 
long discussed it, to what thing I’m to consider man as like, 
and what form he has when he is bom? I’ve now discovered 
this likeness. I think a man is like unto a new house when he 
is born. I’ll give my proofs of this fact. ( To the Audience.) 
And does not this seem to you like the truth P But so I’ll 
manage that you shall think it is so. Beyond a doubt I’J 
convince you that it is true wdiat I say. And this your- 
selves, I’m sure, when you have heard my words, will say is 
no otherwise than just as I now affirm that it is. Listen 
while I repeat my proofs of this fact ; I want you to be 
equally knowing with myself upon this matter. As soon as 
ever a house is built up, nicely polished off carefully erected, 

* PolUhed off) — Ver. 98. From this passafje it would seem that pains wert 
taken to give the houses a smooth and polished appearance on the outside. 
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and according to rula, people praise the architect and ap- 

E rove of the house, they take from it each one a mode] for 
imself. Each one lia^ something similar, quite at his own 
expense ; they do not spare their pains. But when a w orth- 
*ess, lazy, dirty, negligent fellow betakes himself thither with 
an idle family, then is it imputed as a fault to the house, 
while a good home is being kept in bad repair. And this 
is often the case; a storm comes on and breaks the tiles 
and gutters ; then a careless owner takes no heed to put up 
others. A shower comes on and streams down tiie walls ; 
the rafters admit the rain ; the weather rots the labours of the 
builder ; then the utility of the house becomes diminished ; 
and yet this is not the fault of the builder. But a great 
part of mankind have contracted this habit of delay ; if any- 
thing can be repaired by means of money, they are always 
still putting it off, and don’t ^ do it 

until the walls come tumbling down^ ; then the whole house 
has to be built anew. These instances from buildings I’ve 
mentioned; and now I wish to inform you how^ you are 
to suppose that men are like houses. In the first place 
then, the parents are the builders-up of the children, and 
lay the foundation for the children ; they raise them up, they 
carefully train them to strength, and that they may be good 
both for service and for view before the public. They spare 
not either their own pains or their cost, nor do they deem 
expense in that to be an expense. They refine them, teach 
them literature, the ordinances, the laws ; at their own cost 
and labour they struggle, that others may wish for their 
own children to be like to them. When they repair to the 
army, they then find them some relation^ of theirs as a pro- 
tector, At that moment they pass out of the builder’s 
hands. One year’s pay has mw been earned ; at that period, 
then, a sample is on view how the building will turn out. 

* Walls come tumbling down) — Ver. 114. Warner remarks that a sentiment 
not unlike this is found in Scripture, Ecclesiastes, x. 18: “ By much slothfulness 
the building decayeth ; and through idleness of the hands the house droppeth 
through.” It may be also observed that the passage is very similar to the words 
of the parable of the foolish man who built his house upon sand, St. Matthew, 
tii. 26; “ And the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew and 
&eat U]:)on that house, and it fell ; and great was the fall thereof,” 

* Find them some relation) — Ver. 127, In the first year of military senriot 
Roman youths were placed under the cntelage of some relation or friend. 
VOL. II. 2 H 
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But 1 was always discreet and virtuous, just as lcr.g as 1 wa« 
under the management of the builder. After I had left him 
to follow the bent of mv own inclinations, at once I entirely 
spoiled the labours of the builders. Idleness came on ; that 
Was my storm ; on its arrival, upon me it brought down hail 
and showers, which overthrew my modesty and the bounds 
of virtue, and untiled them for me in an instant. After 
that I was neglectful to cover in again; at once passion 
like a torrent entered my heart ; it flowed down even 
unto my breast, and soaked through my heart. Now both 
property, credit, fair fame, virtue, cmd honor have forsaken 
me ; by usage have I become much worse, and, i’ faith (so 
rotten are these rafters of mine 'with moisture), I do not seem 
to myself to be able possibly to patch up my house to prevent 
it from falling down totally once for all, from perishing from 
the foundation, and from no one being able to assist me. 
My heart pains me, when I reflect how I now am and how I 
once was, than whom in youthful age not one there was more 
active in the arts of exercise^* with the quoit, the javelin, the 
ball, racing, arms, and horses. I then lived a joyous life^ ; in 
frugality and hardihood I was an example to others; all, 
even the most deserving, took a lesson from me for them- 
selves. Now that I’m become worthless, to that, indeed, have 
1 hastened through the bent of my inclinations. (^He etcmde 
apart.) 

Scene III. — Enter Philematium and Scapha, with all the 
requisites for a toilet, 

Phile. On my word, for this long time I’ve not bathed 
in cold water with more delight than just now ; nor do I think 
that I ever was, my dear Scapha, more thoroughly cleansed 
than now. 

ScA. May the upshot of everything be unto you like a 
plenteous year’s harvest. 

Phile. What has this harvest got to do with my bathing P 

ScA. Not a bit more than your bathing has to do with the 
harvest. 

Philo, {apart), 0 beauteous Venus, this is that storm 

> In the arts of exercise) — Ver. 147. “Arte gymnasticA’* Literally, “in tht 
gymnastic art.” 

* Lived a joyous life) — ^Ver. 148. “ Victitabam volup.” Lambinus suggetli 
thnt the true reading here is “ baud volup,” “ not voluptuously.*' 
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of mine wbich stripped off all the modesty with which I was 
roofed; through which Desire and Cupid poured their show er 
into my breast ; and never since have I been able to roof 
it in. Now are my walls soaking in my heart ; this building 
is utterly undone. 

Philb. Do look, my Scapha, there’s a dear, whether this 
dress quite becomes me. I wish to please Philolaches my 
protector, the apple of my eye. 

Sc A. Nay but, you set yourself off to advantage with 
pleasing manners, inasmuch as you yourself are pleasing. The 
lover isn’t in love with a woman’s dress, but with that 
which stuffs out^ the dress. 

Philo, {apart). So may the Gods bless me, Scapha is 
waggish ; the hussy’s quite knowing. How cleverly she under- 
stands all matters, the maxims of lovers too ! 

Phile. Well now ? Sc a. What is it ? 

Phile. Why look at me and examine, how this becomes 
me. 

ScA. Thanks to your good looks, it happens that whatever 
you put on becomes you. 

Philo, {apart). Now then, for that expression, Scapha, 
ITl make you some present or other to-day, and I won’t 
allow you to have praised her for nothing w ho is so pleasing 
to me. 

Phile. I don’t want you to flatter me. 

ScA. Eeally you are a very simple woman. Come now, 
would you rather be censured undeservedly, than be praised 
with truth ? Upon my faith, for my own part, even though 
undeservedly, I’d much rather be praised than be found 
fault with with reason, or that other people should laugh at 
my appearance. 

Phile. I love the truth ; I wish the truth to be told me ; 
I detest a liar. 

ScA. So may you love me, a/ad so may your Philolaches 
love you, how charming you are. 

Philo, {apart). How say you, you hussy ? In w hat w'ords 
did you adjure ? “ So may 1 love her ?” Why wasn’t “ So 
may she looe me” added as well ? I revoke the present. 
What I just now promised you is done for; you have lost 
the present, 

1 TkoA which stuffs out) — Ver. 164. That is, the body. 

2fi2 
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ScA. Troth, for my part I am surprised that you, a person 
80 knoTriug, so clever, and so well educated, are not aware 
that you are acting foolishly. 

Philb. Then give me your advice, I beg, if 1 have done 
wrong in anything. 

ScA. I’ faith, you certainly do wrong, in setting your mind 
upon him alone, in fact, and humouring him in particular in 
this way and slighting other men. It’s the part of a married 
woman, and not of courtesans, to he devoted to a single 
lover. 

Philo, (apart), O Jupiter! Why, what pest is this that 
hjis befallen my house ? May all the G-ods and Goddesses 
destroy me in the worst of fashions, if I don’t kill this old 
hag with thirst, and hunger, and cold. 

Phile. I don’t want you, Scapha, to be giving me bad 
advice. 

ScA. You are cleanly a simpleton, in thinking that he’ll 
for everlasting be your friend and well-wdsher. I warn you 
of that ; he’ll forsake you by reason of age and satiety. 

Phile. I hope not. 

ScA. Things which you don’t hope happen more frequently 
than things which you do hope. In fine, if you cannot be 
persuaded by words to believe this to be the truth, judge 
of my words from facts ; consider this instance, who 1 now 
am, and who I once was. No less than your are now, was I 
once beloved, and I devoted myself to one, who, faith, when 
with age this head changed its hue, forsook and deserted me. 
Depend on it, the same will happen to yourself. 

Philo, (apart), I can scarcely withhold myself from flying 
at the eyes of this mischief-maker. 

Phile. I am of opinion that I ought to keep myself alone 
devoted to him, since to myself alone has he given freedom 
for himself alone. 

Philo, (apart), 0 ye immortal Gods! what a charming 
woman, and of a disposition how chaste! By heaven, ’tis 
excellently done, and I’m rejoiced at it, that it is for her 
sake I’ve got nothing left, 

ScA. On my word you really are silly. 

Phile. For what reason ? 

ScA. Because you care for this, whether he loves you* 

Phile. Prithee, whv should I not care for it ? 

ScA. You now are 6 * 60 . You’vpnowgot what you wanted | 
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if he didn’t still love you, as much money as he gave for 
your liberty, he’d lose. 

Philo, (a^art). Heavens, I’m a dead man if I don’t tor- 
ture her to death after the most shocking fashion. That 
evil-persuading enticer to vice is corrupting this damsel. 

Philo. Scapha, I can never return him sufficient thanks 
for what he deserves of me ; don’t you be persuading me to 
esteem him less. 

ScA. But take care and reflect upon this one thing, if you 
devote yourself to him alone, while now you are at this 
youthful age, you’ll be complaining to no purpose in your 
aged years. 

Philo, (apart). I could wish myself this instant changed 
into a quinsy, that I might seize the throat of that old witch, 
and put an end to the wicked mischief-maker. 

Phile. It befits me now to have the same grateful feelings 
since I obtained it, as formerly before I acquired it, when I 
used to lavish caresses upon him. 

Philo, (apart). May the G-ods do towards me what they 
please, if for that speech I don’t make you free over again, 
and if I don’t torture Scapha to death. 

SoA. If you are quite assured that you will have a provi- 
sion to the end, and that this lover will be your ovm for life, 
I think that you ought to devote yourself to him alone, and 
assume the character of a wife^ 

Phile. Just as a person’s character is, he’s in the habit of 
finding means accordingly ; if I keep a good character for 
myself I shall be rich enough. 

Philo, (apart). By my troth, since selling there must be, 
iny father shall be sold much sooner than, while I’m alive, 
I’ll ever permit you to be in want or go a-begging. 

ScA. What’s to become oftherestof those who are in love 
with you P 

Phile. They’ll love me the more when they see me display- 
ing gratitude to one who has done me services. 

• the character of a wife) — Ver. 220. “ Capiundos cnnes.” Literally, 

** the ftair mast be assumed.” Festus says that it was usual on the occasion of 
the niarriage ceremony, to add six rows of curls to the hair of the bride, in imi- 
tation ot the Vestal virgins, who were patterns of purity, and were dressed ui 
that manner. Hence the term “ capere crines” came to signify “ to become n 
wife” 
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Philo, {apart). I do wish that news were brought me 
now that my father’s dead, that I might disinherit myself 
of my property, and that she might be my heir. 

ScA. This property of his will certainly soon be at an end ; 
day and night there’s eating and drinking, and no one dis^ 
plays thriftiness ; *tis downright cramming^. 

Philo, (apart). I’ faith, I’m determined to make trial on 
yourself for the first to be thrifty ; for you shall neither eat; 
nor drink anything at my house for the next ten days. 

Phile. If you choose to say anything good about him, you 
shall be at liberty to say it ; if you speak otherwise than 
well, on my word you shall have a beating instantly. 

Philo, (apart). Upon my faith, if I had paid sacrifice to 
supreme Jove with that money which I gave for her liberty, 
never could I have so well employed it. Do see, how, from 
her very heart’s core, she loves me ! Oh, I’m a fortunate 
man ; I’ve liberated in her a patron to plead my cause for me, 

ScA. I see that, compared with Philolaches, you disregard 
all other men ; now, that on his account I mayn’t get a 
beating, I’ll agree with you in preference, if you are quite 
satisfied that he will always prove a friend to you. 

Phile. G-ive me the mirror^, and the casket with my 
trinkets, directly, Scapha, that I may be quite dressed when 
Philolaches, my delight, comes here. 

ScA. A woman who neglects herself and her youthful age 
has occasion for a mirror ; what need of a mirror have you, 
who yourself are in especial a mirror for a mirror. 

Philo, (apart). Por that expression, Scapha, that you 
mayn’t have said anything so pretty in vain, I’ll to-day give 
something for your savings— to you, my Philematium. 

Phile. (while Scapha is dressing her hair). Will you see 
that each hair is nicely arranged in its own place ? 

ScA. When you yourself so nice, do believe that youp 
hair must be nice. 

Philo, (apart). Out upon it ! what worse thing can pos- 
* ’7’w doicnright cramming')— Ver. 230. « Sagina plane est.” “ Sagina” was 
tne term applied to the fattening or cramming of animals for the purpose of kill- 
ing. The use of the term implies Scapha's notion of the bestial kind of life that 
Philol.trhes was leading. 

2 Give me the mirror)— Yer. 242. Probably a mirror with a handle, such m 
the servants usually held for their mistresses. There is something comical in thf 
notion of a female coining out into the street to make her toilet. 
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sibly be spoken of than this woman ? Xow the jade’s a flat- 
terer, just now she was all contradictory. 

Phile. Hand me the ceruse^. 

ScA. Why, what need of ceruse have you f 

Phile. To paint my cheeks with it. ^ 

ScA. On the same principle, you would want to be making 
ivory white with ink. 

Philo, (apart). Cleverly said that, about the ink and the 
ivory ! Bravo ! I applaud you, Scapha. 

Phile. Well then, do you give me the rouge. 

ScA. I shan’t give it. You really are a clever one. Do 
you wish to patch up a most clever piece with new daubing ? 
It’s not right that any paint should touch that person, nei- 
ther ceruse, nor quince-ointment, nor any other wash. Take 
the mirror, then. (^Hands her the glass.) 

Philo, {apart.) Ah wretched me ! — she gave the glass a 
kiss. I could much wish fora stone, with which to break the 
head of that glass. 

ScA. Take the towel and wipe your hands. 

Phile. Why so, prithee ? 

ScA. As you’ve been holding the mirror, I’m afraid that 
your hands may smell of silver ; lest Philolaches should sus- 
pect you’ve been receiving silver somewhere. 

Philo, {apart). I don’t think that I ever did see anyone 
procuress more cunning. How cleverly and artfully did it 
occur to the jade’s imagination about the mirror 1 

Phile. Do yo u think I ought to be perfumed with unguents 
as well ? 

ScA. By no means do so. Phile. For what reason ? 

SoA. Because, i’ faith, a woman smells best^ when she 
smells of nothing at all. For those old women who are in the 
habit of anointing themselves with unguents, vampt up crea-^ 
tures^ old hags, and toothless, who hide the blemishes of the 
person with paint, when the sweat has blended itself with 
the unguents, forthwith they stink just like when a cook has 
poured together a variety of broths ; what they smell of, you 

* Hand me the ceruse') — Ver. 252. White lead, or “cenissa,” was used by 
tiie Roman women for the purpose of whitening the complexion. Ovid mentions 
it in his Treatise on the Care of the Complexion, 1. 73- 

* A woman gmeUt best'y-Yer, 267. Cicero and Martial have a similar senti- 
ment ; their opinion has been followed by many modern writers and other person! 
as well 
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don’t know, except this only, that you understand that badly 
they do smell. 

Philo, (apart). How very cleverly she does understand 
everything ! There’s nothing more knowing than this know- 
ing woman ! ( To the Audience.) This is the truth, and a 

very great portion, in fact, of you know it, who have old 
women for wives at home who purchased you with their por- 
tions. 

Phile. Come now, examine my golden trinkets and my 
mantle ; does this quite become me, Scapha ? 

ScA. It befits not me to concern myself about that. 

Phile. AV^hom then, prithee ? 

ScA. I’ll tell you ; Philolaches ; so that he may not buy any- 
thing except that which he fancies will please you. Por a 
lover buys the favours of a mistress for himself wutli gold and 
purple garments. What need is there for that which he 
doesn’t want as his own, to be showm him still? Age is to 
be enveloped in purple ; gold ornaments are unsuitable for a 
woman. A beautiful woman will be more beautiful naked 
than drest in purple. Besides, it’s in vain she’s well-drest if 
she’s ill-conducted; ill-conduct soils fine ornaments worse 
than dirt. But if she’s beauteous, she’s sufficiently adorned. 

Philo, (apart). Too long have I withheld my hand. 
(Coming forward.) What are you about here ? 

Phile. I’m decking myself out to please you. 

Philo. You are dressed enough. (To Scapha.) Go 
you hence in-doors, and take away this finery. (Scapha goes 
into the house.) But, my delight, my Philematium, I have a 
mind to regale together with you. 

Phile. And, i’ faith, so I have with you ; for what you 
have a mind to, the same have I a mind to, my delight. 

Philo. Ha ! at twenty min» that expression were cheap. 

Phile. Give me ten, there’s a dear ; I wish to let you 
have that expression bought a bargain. 

Philo. You’ve already got ten niinsB with you ; or reckon 
up the account : thirty mime I gave for your freedom 

Phile. Why reproach me with that ? 

Philo. What, I reproach you with it ? Why, I had ra- 
ther that I myself were reproached with it ; no money what- 
ever for this long time have I ever laid out equally well. 

Phile. Surely, in loving you, I never could have bettoi 
emi^loyed my Dains. 
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Philo. The account, then, of receipts and expenditure 
fully tallies between ourselves; you love me, I love }ou. 
Each thinks that it is so deservedly. Those who rejoice at 
this, may they ever rejoice at the continuance of their own 
happiness. Those who envy, let not any one henceforth be 
ever envious of their blessings. 

Phile. {^pointing to a couch on the stage). Come, take 
your place, then. {At the door^ to a Seevant, who ohegs.) 
Boy, bring some water for the hands ; put a little table hei’e. 
See where are the dice. Would you like some perfumes ? 
{They recline on the couch.) 

Philo. What need is there ? Along with myrrh I am 
reclining. But isn’t this my friend who’s coming hither with 
his mistress ? ’Tis he ; it’s Callidamates ; look, he’s coming. 
Capital! my sweet one, see, our comrades are approaching; 
they’re coming to share the spoil. 

Scene IV. — JEnter Callidamates, at a distance y drunJc^ 
and Delphium, followed hy a Seevant. 

Call, {to his Seevant). I want you to come for me^ in 
good time to the house of Philolaches; listen you; well 
then! those are your orders. {Exit Seevant.) Por from 
the place where I was, thence did I betake myself oft"; so 
confoundedly tired was I there with the entertainment and 
the discourse. JiTow I’ll go to Philolaches to have a bout 
there he’ll receive us with jovial feelings and handsomely. 
Do I seem to you to be fairly drenched, my bubsy ? 

Del. You ought always to live pursuing this course of life. 

Call. Should you like, theUy for me to hug you, and you 
me ? Del. If you’ve a mind to do so, of course. 

Call. You are a charming one. {He stumbles.) Do hold 
me up, there’s a dear. 

Del. {holding him hy the arm). Take care you don’t fall. 
Stand up. 

Call. 0 ! you are the apple of my eye. I’m your foster- 
ling, my honey. {He stumbles.) 

Del. {still holding him up). Only do take care that you 

» You to come for me') — Ver. 806. Though none of the Editions say so, it if 
not improbable that this is said to Phaniscus, who, in the sequel, comes to fetch 
Callidamates home. The duties of the “ adversitor” have been alluded to m • 
previous Note. 
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don’t recline in the street, before we get to a place where a 
couch is ready laid. 

Call. Do let me fall. Del. Well, I’ll let you. {Lets go,) 

Call, (dragging her as he falls). But that as well which 
I’ve got hold of in my hand. 

Del. K you fall, you shan’t fall without me falling with 
you. Then some one shall pick us both up as we lie (Aside.) 
The man’s quite drenched. 

Call, (overhearing). Do you say that I am drenched, my 
bubsy ? 

Del. Give me your hand ; I really do not want * • 

you hurt. 

Call, (giving his hand). There now, take it. 

Del. Come, move on with me. 

Call. Where am I going, do you know ? 

Del. I know. 

Call. It has just come into my head : why, of course I’m 
going home for a booze. 

Del. Why yes, really now I do remember that. 

PiiiLO. Won’t you let me go to find them, my life? Of 
all persons I wish well to him especially. I’ll return just 
now. (Goes forward towards the door) 

Phile. That ‘‘just now” is a long time to me. 

Call, (going to the door and knocking). Is there any per- 
son here? 

Philo. ’Tis he. 

Call, (turning rovmd). Bravo! Philolaches, good day to 
you, most friendly to me of all men. 

Philo. May the Gods bless you. (Pointing to a couch.) 
Take your place, Callidamates. (He takes his place) Whence 
are you betaking yourself ? 

Call. Whence a drunken man does. 

Philo. Well said. But, my Delphium, do take your 
place, there’s a dear. (She takes her place on a couch.) 

Call. Give her something to drink. I shall go to sleep 
directly. (Nods and goes to sleep.) 

Philo. He doesn’t do anything wonderful or strange. 
What shall I do with him then, my dear ? 

Del. Let him alone just as he is. 

Philo. Come, you hoy. Meanwhile, speedily pass the 
goblet round, beginning with Delphium. 
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Scene Y. — Enter Tranid, at a distance, 

Tra. {to himself). Supreme Jove, with all his might and 
resources, is seeking for me and Philolaches, my master’s son^ 
to be undone. Our hopes are destroyed ; nowhere is there 
any hold for courage ; not even Salvation^ now could save us 
if she wished. Such an immense mountain of woe have I 
just now seen at the harbour : my master has arrived from 
abroad; Tranio is undone! {To the Audience.) Is there 
any person who’d like to make gain of a little money, wlio 
could this day endure to take my place in being tortured ? 
Where are those fellows hardened to a flogging, the wearers- 
out of iron chains, or those, who, for the consideration of 
three didrachms, would get beneath besieging towers^, where 
some are in the way of having their bodies pierced with 
fifteen spears ? I’ll give a talent to that man who shall be 
the first to run to the cross for me ; but on condition that 
twice his feet, twice his arms® are fastened there. When that 
shall have been done, then ask the money down of me. But 
am I not a wretched fellow, not at full speed to be running 
home? 

Philo. Here come the provisions ; see, here’s Tranio ; he’s 
come back from the harbour. 

Tra. {running). Philolaches! 

Philo. What’s the matter ? Tra. Both I and you — — 

Philo. What about “ Both I and you ?” 

Tra. Are undone ! 

Philo. Why so ? Tra. Tour father’s here. 

Philo. What is it I hear o:^ou ? 

Tra. We are finished up. lour father’s come, I say. 

Philo, {starting up.) Where is he, I do entreat you ? 

Tra. He’s coming. 

Philo. Coming ? Who says so ? Who has seen him ? 

Tra. I saw him myself, I tell you. 

* Not even Salvation) — Ver. 342. See the Captivi, 1. 535, and the Note to the 
passage. 

* Beneath besi^ing towers ) — Ver 348. “Falte” were wooden towers, placed 
on the top of walls or fortified places; of course the attack of these wculd imply 
extreme danger to those who attempted it. 

* Twice his feet^ twice his arms) — Ver. 351. Some suppose that iy “bis 
pedes, bis brachia,” he means that two nails were to be driven into each leg and 
foot It seems more probable that he means two for the leet and two for 
the hands. 
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Philo. Woe unto me ! what am I about ? 

Tea. Why the plague now do you ask me wLat you are 
about ? Taking your place at table, of course, 

Philo. Did you see him ? Tea. I my own self, I tell you. 

Philo. Por certain ? Tea. For certain, I tell you. 

Philo. I’m undone, if you are telling the truth. 

Tea. What good could it be to me if I told a lie ? 

Philo. What shall I do now ? 

Tea. {pointing to the table and couches). Order all these 
things to be removed from here. (Pointing,) Who’s that 
aaleop there ? 

Philo. Callidamates. Tea. Arouse him, Delphium. 

Del. (bawling out in his ear) , Callidamates! Callidamates! 
awake I Call, (raising himself a little), I am awake; give 
me something to drink. 

Del. Awake ; the father of Philolaches has arrived from 
abroad. Call. I hope his father’s well. 

Philo. He is well indeed ; but I am utterly undone. 

Call. You, utterly undone ? How can that be ? 

Philo. By heavens ! do get up, I beg of you ; my father 
has arrived. 

Call. Tour father has come ? Bid him go back again. 
Wliat business had he to come back here so soon ? 

Philo. What am I to do ? My father will, just now, be 
coming and unfortunately finding me amid drunken carousals, 
and the house full of revellers and women. It’s a shocking 
bad job, to be digging a well at the last moment, just when 
thirst has gained possession of your throat ; just as I, on the 
arrival of my father, wretch that I am, am now enquiring what 
I am to do. 

Tea. (pointing at Callidamates). Why look, he has laid 
dowm his head and gone to sleep. Do arouse him. 

VkiJjO, (shaking him). Will you awake now ? My father, 
I tell you, will be here this instant. 

Call. How say you ? Tour father ? Grive me my shoes, 
that T may take up arms. On my word, I’ll kill your father 
this instant. 

Philo, (seizing hold of him). You’re spoiling the whole 
business ; do hold your tongue. (To Delphium.) Prithee, 
do carry him off in your arms into the house. 

Call. (To Delphium, who is lifting ’dm up), IJpm my 
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faith, I’ll be maldng an utensil of you just now, if you don’t 
find me one. {He is led off into the house,) 

Philo. I’m undone ! 

Tba. Be of good courage ; I’ll cleverly find a remedy for 
this alarm. Philo. I’m utterly ruined! 

Tea. Do hold your tongue; I’ll think of something by 
means of which to alleviate this for you. Are you satisfied, if 
on his arrival I shall so manage your father, not only that he 
shall not enter, but even that he shall run away to a distance 
from the house ? Do you only be off from here in-doors, 
and remove these things from here with all haste. 

Philo. Where am I to be ? Tea. Where you especially 
desire : with her {pointing to Philematium) ; with this girl, 
too^ you’ll be. {Pointing to Delphium.) 

Del. How then ? Are we to go away from here ? 

Tea. Not far from here, Delphium. For carouse away in 
the house not a bit the less on account of this. 

Philo. Ah me 1 I’m in a sweat with fear as to how these 
fine words are to end I Tea. Can you not be tranquil in 
your mind, and do as I bid you ? 

Philo. I can be. Tea. In the first place of all, Phile- 
matium, do you go in-doors ; and you, Delphium. 

Del. We’U both be obedient to you. {They go into the^ 
house.) 

Tea. May Jupiter grant it so! Now then, do you give 
attention as to what I’d have attended to. In the first place, 
then, before anything, cause the house to be shut up at 
once. Take care and don’t let any one whisper a word in- 
doors. 

Philo. Care shall be taken. Tea. Just as though no 
living being were dwelling within the house. 

Philo. Very well. Tea. And let no one answer, when 
the old gentleman knocks at the door. 

Philo. Anything else ? 

Tea. Order the master-key^ of the house to be brought me 
at once from within ; this house I’ll lock here on the outside. 

* Order the master-key) — ^Ver. 895. * ** Clavem — Laconicam fterally, “ tin 

Laconian key.” This was a kind of key originally invented by the Spartans, by 
means of which a door could be locked from the outside, but not from witiiin. 
According to some, this key was called “ Laconics,” from its rough appearance, 
m allusion to tlie inelegant exterior of the Spartans. In his Thesmophuriazr.B«| 
Axistoplianes informs us that these keys bad three wards. 
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Philo. To your charge I commit myself, Tran o, and my 
hopes. {He goes into the house^ and the thi/ngs are remcned 
from the stage,) 

Tea. {to himself). It matters not a feather whether a 
natron or a dependant is the nearest at hand for that man who 
has got no courage in his breast. For to every man, whe- 
ther very good or very bad, even at a moment’s notice, it 
is easy to act with craft ; but this must be looked to, this 
is the duty of a prudent man, that what has been planned 
and done in craftiness, may all come about smoothly and 
without mishap ; so that he may not have to put up with 
anything by reason of which he might be loth to live ; just 
as I shall manage, that, from the confusion which we shall 
here create, all shall really go on smoothly and tranquilly, 
and not produce us any inconvenience in the results. {Enter 
a Boy, from the home!) But, why have you come out f I’m 
undone ! {The Boy shows him the hey,) 0 very well, you’ve 
obeyed my orders most opportunely. 

lioY. He bade me most earnestly to entreat you some way 
or other to scare away his father, that he may not enter the 
house. 

Tea. Even more, tell him this, that I’ll cause that he shan’t 
venture even to look at the house, (md to take to flight, 
covering up his head^ with the greatest alarm. Give me the 
key {taking it), and be oflF in-doors, and shut to the door, and 
I’ll lock it on this side. ( The Boy goes into the house^ and 
Teanio lochs the door,) Bid him now come forthwith. For 
the old gentleman here while stiU alive this day will I institute 
games^ in his presence, such as I fancy there will never 
be for him when he’s dead. {Moving away,) I’ll go away 
from the door to this spot; hence. I’ll look out afar in 
which direction to lay the burden on the old fellow on hit 
arrival. {Ea;it to a little distance!) 

* Covering up his /warf)— Ver. 414. With the ancients, when either ashamta 
or alarmed at anything, it was the custom to throw a part of the dress over thi 
head, as a hood. 

* Will I instUute garms'y^'Ver, 417. He plays on the double meaJiing o*' 
^ludos,** which means either tricks,’* or ** funeral games’ in hoi or of tbs 
dead, according to the context 
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Act II. — Scene I. 

Enter followed hy Attendants. 

Theu. (to himself). Neptune, I do return extreme thanks 
to thee that thou hast just dismissed me from thee, though 
scarce alive. But if, from this time forward, thou shalt only 
know that I have stirred a foot upon the main, there is no 
reason why, that instant, thou shouldst not do with me that 
which thou hast now wished to do. Aw'ay with you, away 
with you from me henceforth for ever after to-day ; what I 
was to entrust to thee, all of it have I now entrusted. 

Enter Teanio, overhearing him. 

Tea. (apart). By my troth, Neptune, you’ve been much 
to blame, to have lost this opportunity so fair. 

Theu. After three years, I’ve arrived home from jEgypt, 
I shall come a welcome guest to my household, I suppose. 

Tea. (apart). Upon my faith, he might have come a much 
more welcome one, who had brought the tidings you were 
dead. 

Theu. (looking at the door). But what means this ? la 
the door shut in the daytime ? I’ll knock. (Knocks at the 
door.) Hallo, there ! is any one going to open this door for 
me? 

Tea. (coming forward^ cmd speaking aloud). What person 
is it that has come so near to our house ? 

Theu. Surely this is my servant Tranio. 

Tea. O Theuropides, my master, welcome ; I’m glad that 
you’ve arrived in safety. Have you been well all along ? 

Theu. All along, as you see. 

Tea. That’s very good. 

Theu. What about yourselves ? Are you all mad ? 

Tea. Why so? 

Theu. For this reason ; because you are walking about 
outside ; not a born person is keeping watch in the house, 
either to open or to give an answer. With kicking witn 
my feet I’ve almost broken in the pannels ? 

Tea. How now ? Have you been touching this house ? 

Theu. Why shouldn’t I touch it ? Why, with kicking 
I tell you, I’ve almost broken down tte door. 

Tea. What, you touched it ? 
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Thef. I touched it, I tell you, and knocked at it. 

Tra. Out upon you ! Thef. Why so ? 

Tiia. By heavens ! ’twas ill done. 

Thef. W hat is the matter ? Tra. It cannot be expressed^ 
how shocking and dreadful a mischief you’ve been guilty of. 

Tuef. How so P 

Tra. Take to flight, I beseech you, and get away from the 
house. Fly in this direction, fly closer to me. {He rima to 
wards Tbanio.) What, did you touch the door P 

Thef. How could I knock, if I didn’t touch it P 

Tra. By all that’s holy, you’ve been the death 

Thef. Of what person ? Tra. Of all your family. 

Thef. May the Gods and Goddesses confound you with 
that omen. 

Tra. I’m afraid that you can’t make satisfaction for your- 
self and them. 

Thef. For what reason, or what new affair is this that you 
thus suddenly bring me news of? 

Tra. And {whispering) hark you, prithee, do bid those 
people to move away from here. {Fointing to the At- 
tendants q/*THEFROPIDES.) 

Thef. Attendants). Move away from here. 

Tra. Don’t you touch the house. Touch you the ground^ 
as well. {Exeunt the Attendants. 

Thef. I’ faith, prithee, do speak out now. 

Tra. Because it is now seven months that not a person has 
set foot within this house, and since we once for all left it. 

Thef. Tell me, why so ? 

Tra. Just look around, whether there’s any person to 
overhear our discourse. 

Thef. {looking around). All’s quite safe. 

Tra. Look around once more. 

Thef. {looking around). There’s nobody; now then, speak 
out. Tea. {in a loud whisper). The house has been guilty 
of a capital offence^. 

Thef. I don’t understand you. Tea. A crime, I tell you, has 

* Touch you the groun^ — Ver. 457. Tne ancients were in the habit of 
reverentially touching the earth, when engaged in any affairs tiat related to 
the dead or the infernal Deities. 

* GuiUtj of a capital offence) — Ver. 464. * Capitalis »c^ facta eat;" meaik 
teg that a murder had been committed iu it. 
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been committed ihere^ a long while ago, one of olden time and 
ancient date. 

'Theu. Of ancient date ? Tea. ’Tie but recently, in fact, 
that we've discovered this deed. 

Theu. What is this crime, or who committed it ? Tell 
me. 

Tea. a host slew his guest, seized with his hand ; he, I 
fancy, who sold you the house. 

Theu. Slew him ? 

Tea. And robbed this guest of his gold, and buried this 
guest there in the house, on the spot. 

Theu. For what reason do you suspect that this took 
place? 

Tea. 1*11 tell you ; listen. One day^ when your son had 
dined away from home, after he returned home from dining; 
we all went to bed, and fell asleep. By accident, I had 
forgotten to put out my lamp ; and he, all of a sudden, called 
out aloud 

Theu. What person ? My son ? 

Tea. Hist ! hold your peace : just listen. He said that a 

dead man came to him in his sleep 

Theu, In his dreams, then, you mean ? 

Tea. Just so. But only listen. He said that he had met 

with his death by these means 

Theu. What, in his sleep ? 

Tea. It would have been surprising if he had told him 
awake, who had been murdered sixty years ago. On some 
occasions you are absurdly simple. But look, what he said : 

I am the guest of Diapontius, from beyond the seas ; here 
do I dwell; this has been assigned me as my abode; for 
Orcus would not receive me in Acheron, because prematurely 
I lost my life. Through confiding was I deceived : my enter- 
tainer slew me here, and that villain secretly laid me in the 
ground without funereal rites, in this house, on the spot, 
for the sake of gold. Now do you depart from here ; this 
house is accursed, this dwelling is defiled.” The wonders 
that here take place, hardly in a year could I recount them. 
Hush, hush ! (He starts.) 

Theu. Troth now, what has happened, prithee? 

Tea. The door made a noise. Was it he that was 
knocking P 

TOL. II. 


2i 
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Theu. {twrning pale). I have not one drop of blood \ Dead 
men are come to fetch me to Acheron, while alive ! 

Tba. {aside). I’m undone! those people there will mar my 

f )lot. {A noise is heard from mtldn.) How much I dread, 
est he should catch me in the fact. 

Theu. What are you talking about to yourself? {Goes 
near the door.) 

Tea. Do get away from the door. By heavens, fly, I do 
beseech you. 

Theu. Fly where ? Fly yourself, as well. 

Tea. I am not afraid : 1 am at peace with the dead. 

A Voice {from within). Hallo! Traniok 
Tea. {in a low voice, near the door). You won’t be calling 
me, if you are wise. {Aloud, as if speaking to the Appaei- 
Tioif.) ’Tis not I that’s guilty ; I did not knock at the door. 

ThetT. Pray, what is it that’s wrong? What matter 
is agitating you, Tranio ? To whom are you saying these 
things ? 

Tea. Prithee, was it you that called me ? So may the 
Gods bless me, I fancied it was this dead man exppstulatirig 
because you had knocked at the door. But are you still 
standing there, and not doing what I advise you ? 

Theu. What am I to do ? Tea. Take care not to look 
back. Fly ; cover up your head ! 

Theu. *Why don’t you fly ? 

Tea. I am at peace with the dead. 

Theu. I recollect. Why then were you so dreadfully 
alarmed just now ? 

Tea. Have no care for me, I tell you ; I’ll see to myself. 
You, as you have begun to do, fly as quick as ever you can ; 
Hercules, too^, you will invoke. 

Theu. Hercules, I do invoke thee ! {Muns off.) 

Tea. {to himself^ And I, as well, old fellow, that this day 
he’ll send some heavy mishap upon you. 0 ye immortal 

* Hallo! Tranio) — Ver. 602. Weise’s Edition gives these words to Then* 
ropides. Rost, no doubt rightly, suggests that tliese words are spoken by 
Philolaches from inside (perhaps in a low voice, to ask Tranio how matters are 
going on). On this, Tranio turns it to good account, by pretending that the 
Ghost is calling out to him for his supposed impiety in daring to knock at the 
door. 

Hercules, too) - Ver. 514. Hercules having slain so many monsters, wai 
HAtuntlly regarded as a Deit j likely to give aid in extreme danger. 
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Gkxls, I do implore your aid. Plague on it ! what a mess 
I have got into to-day. {Eaiit, 

Act III. — Scene I. 

Enter a Bankee, at tlie end of the stage. 

Ban. (to himself). I never knew any year worse for 
money upon interest, than this year has turned out to me. 
From morning even until night, I spend my time in the 
Forum ; I cannot lend out a coin of silver to any one. 

Enter Tranio. 

Tea. (apart). Now, faith, I am clearly undone in an 
everlasting way ! The Banker’s here wdio found the money 
with which his mistress was bought. The matter’s all out, 
unless I meet him a bit beforehand, so that the old man may 
not at present come to know of this. I’ll go meet him. But 
(seeing Theueopides) I wonder why he has so soon be- 
taken himself homeward again. I’m afraid that he has heard 
something about this affair. I’ll meet him, and accost 
him. But how dreadfully frightened I am I Nothing is 
more wretched than the mind of a man with a guilty con- 
science, such as possesses mj^self. But however this matter 
turns out. I’ll prdceed to perplex it still further ; so does this 
affair require. 

Enter Theueopides. 

Tea. (accosting him). Whence come you ? 

Theu. I met that person from whom I bought this house. 

Tea. Did you tell him anything about that which I was 
telling you ? 

Theu. I’ faith, I certainly told him everything. 

Tea. (aside). Woe to unfortunate me ! I’m afraid that 
my schemes are everlastingly undone ! 

Theu. What is it you are saying to yourself ? 

Tea. Why nothing. But tell me, prithee, did you really 
tell him ? 

Theu. I told him everything in its order, I tell you. 

Tea. Does he, then, confess about the guest F 

Theu. Why no ; he utterly denies it. 

Tea. Does he deny it P 

Theu. Do you as! me again P I should tell you if he 
2 1 2 
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liad confessed it. What now are you of opinion oight to be 
done ? 

Tra. What is my opinion ? By my troth, I beg of you, 
appoint an arbitrator together with him ; but take you care 
that you appoint one who will believe me ; you’ll overcome 
him as easily as a fox eats a pear^. 

Bak. (to himself). But see, here’s Tranio, the servant of 
Philolaches, people who pay me neither interest nor prin- 
cipal on my money, (^Ooes towards Tranio, who steps for^ 
ward to meet him.) 

Thexj. (to Tranio). Whither are you betaking yourself? 

Tra. I’m going no whither. (Aside?) For sure, I am a 
wretch, a rascal, one born with all the Gods my foes ! He’ll 
now be accosting me in the old man’s presence. Assuredly, 
I am a wretched man ; in such a fashion both this way and 
til at do they find business for me. But I’ll make haste and 
accost him. (Moves towards the Banker.) 

Ban. (apart). He’s coming towards me, I’m all right 
I’ve some hopes of my money ; he’s smiling. 

Tra. (to himself), 'fhe fellow’s deceived. (To the Banker.^ 
I heartily bid you hail, my friend Saturides^. 

Ban. And hail to you. What about the money ? 

Tra. Be off with you, will you, you brute. Directly you 
come, you commence the attack^ against me. 

Ban. (apart). This fellow’s empty-handed. 

Tra. (overhearing him). This fellow’s surely a conjurer. 

Ban. But why don’t you put an end to this trifling P 

Tra. Tell me, then, what it is you want. 

Ban. Where is Philolaches ? 

Tra. You never could have met me more opportunely 
than you have met me. Ban. How’s that ? 

Tra. (taking him aside). Step this way. 

Ban. (aloud). Why isn’t the money repaid me ? 

* A$ a fox eats a pear) — Ver. 543. This may either mean, very easily indeed, 
or not at all. It is not clear that a fox will eat a pear ; but if he does, his teeth 
will go through it with the greatest ease. Not improbably, Tranio uses the ex- 
pression for its ambiguity. 

• Friend Safurides) — Ver. 552, A nickname coined by the author, from 
‘ .satur,” “ brimful,” of money, probably. 

“ =* Commence the attack)— Ycr, 554. “ IMlum injeristi.” Literally, “ you have 

thrown the dart,” “ fo tl»row the dart” was a C(uninon expression, signitying 
make the Rrst attack;” as the darts were thrown before recourse was bad 
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Tra. I krow that you have a good voice ; don’t bawl out 
so loud. Ban. {aloud). I’ faith, I certainly shall bawl out 

Tea, 0, do humour me now. 

Ban. What do you want me to humour you in ? 

Tea. Prithee, be off hence home. 

Ban. Be off ? Tea. Eeturn here about mid-day. 

Bam. Will the interest be paid then ? 

Tea. It will be paid. Be off. 

Ban. Why should I run to and fro here, or use or waste 
my pains ? What if I remain here until mid-day in pre- 
ference ? 

Tea. Why no; be off home. On my word, I’m telling 
the truth. Only do be off. 

Ban. (aloud). Then do you pay me my interest. Why 
do you trifle with me this w’ay ? 

Tea. Bravo ! faith. Really now, do be off ; do attend to me. 

Ban. (aloud), I’ faith. I’ll call him now by name. 

Tea. Bravo! stoutly done! Really you are <iuite rich 
now when you bawl out. 

Ban. (aloud). I’m asking for my own. In this w'ay you’ve 
been disappointing me for these many days past. If I’m 
troublesome, give me back the money; I’ll go away then. 
That expression^ puts an end to all replies. 

Tea. {pretending to offer it him). Then, take the priii- 
cipal^. 

Ban. (aloud). Why no, the interest ; I want that first. 

Tea. What ? Have you, you fellow most foul of all fel- 
lows, come here to burst yourself? Do what lies in your 
power. He’s not going to pay you ; he doesn’t owe it. 

Ban. Not owe it ? 

Tea. Not a tittle, indeed, can you get from here. Would 
you prefer for him to go abroad, and leave the city in exile, 
driven hence for your sake? Why then, in preference 
let him pay the-"^ principal. 

* That expresgion) — Ver. 574. By “ hoc verbam” he probably alludes to the 
expression, “ reddite argentum, “ down with the money.” 

* Take the principal) — Ver. 575- He finds he must say sometl/ing, so he says 
this, although he has no money with liiin. He knows, however, that the usurer 
will first insist on the interest being paid, because if he takes the principal, it 
will be a legal waver of his right to claim the interest. 

* Let him pay the) — Ver. 581. *^Quin sortem potius dare licet?” is tfai 
feading here, in Weise's Edition ; but the line seems hopelessly incorrect. 
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Ban. But I don’t mk for it. 

Thku. (^calling out to TBANio,/rom a didianee). Hark you ! 
you whip-knave, come back to me. 

Tba. {to Theubopides). I’ll be there just now. {To the 
Banker.) Don’t you be troublesome : no one’s going to 
pay you ; do what you please. You are the only person, 1 
suppose, that lends money upon interest. {Moves towards 
Tueuropides.) 

Ban. {bawling aloud). Give me my interest! pay me my 
interest! you pay my interest! Are you going to* give m*e 
my interest this instant ? Give me my interest ! 

Tba. Interest here, interest there ! The old rogue knows 
how to talk about nothing but interest. I do not think that 
ever I saw any beast more vile than you. 

Ban. Upon my faith, you don’t alarm me now with those 
expressions. ^ This is of a hot nature ; although it is at a 
distance off, it scorches badly 

Tba. Don’t you be troublesome ; no one’s going to pay 
you ; do what you please. You are the only person, I sup 
pose, that lends money upon interest. 

Theu. {to Teanio). Pray, what interest is this that he 
is asking for P 

Tba. (jw a low voice, to ^^^Bankeb). Look now; his father 
has arrived from abroad, not long since ; he’ll pay you both 
interest and principal ; don’t you then attempt any further 
to make us your enemies. See whether he puts you off. 

Ban. Nay but. I’ll take it, if anything’s offered. 

Tiieu. {to Tbanio, coming towards him). What do yon say, 
then — — p Tea. What is it you mean ? 

Theu. Who is this P What is he asking for? Why is he 
thus rudely speaking of my son Philolaches in this way, and 
giving you abuse to your face ? What’s owing him ? 

Tba. {to Theubopides). I beg of you, do order the money 
to be thrown in the face of this dirty brute. 

Tiieu. I, order it ? 


» h scorches badly)— Yw, 592. This line is given by Gruter to Thenropifles, 
ey Acidalius to Tranio, and by Lambinus to the Banker. The latter seems th« 
most appropriate owner of it; and he probably alludes, aside, to the effects of 
IMS pressing in a bud voice for the money. Tranb is inti-oduced as nsing the 
Mine ex}»res8ion, in 1. 660; but there can be no doubt that the line, ag there io* 
ee^'led, is spurious. ^ 
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Tea. Order the fellow’s face to be pelted with money. 

Ban. (coming nearer), I could very well put up with a 
pelting with money. 

Theu. (to Tranio). What money’s this? 

Tea. Philolaehes owes this person a little. 

Theu. How much ? Tea. About forty min®. 

Ban. (to THEUEOPtDEs). Eeally, don’t think much of that ; 
it’s a trifle, in fact. 

Tea. Don’t you hear him? Troth now, prithee, doesn’t 
he seem just suited to be a Banker — a generation that’s most 
roguish ? 

Theu. I don’t care, just now, for that, who he is or whence 
he is ; this I want to be told me, this I very much wish to 
know — I heard from him that there was interest owing on 
the money as well. 

Tea., ^orty-four min® are due to him. Say that you’ll 
pay it, that he may be off. 

Theu. I, say that I’ll pay it? 

Tea. Do say so. Theu. What, I ? 

Tea. You yourself. Do only say so. Do be guided by 
me. Do promise. Come now, I say ; I beg of you. 

Theu. Answer me ; what has been done with this money ? 

Tea, It’s safe. Theu. Pay it yourselves then, if it’s safe- 

Tra. Your son has bought a house. 

Theu. A house ? Tea. A house. 

Theu. Bravo ! Philolaehes is taking after his father ! The 
fellow now turns to merchandize. A house, say you ? 

Tea. a house, I tell you. But do you know of what sorti* 

Theu. How can I know ? 

Tea. Out with you ! Theu. What’s the matter ? 

Tea. Don’t ask me that. Theu. But why so? 

Tea. Bright as a mirror, pure brilliancy itself. 

Theu. Excellently done, upon my faith! Well, how much 
did he agree to give for it ? 

Tea. As many great talents as you and I pwt together 
make; but these forty min® he paid by wat of earnest. 
(Pointing to the Banker.) From him he received what we 
paid the other man. Do you quite understand^ ? For after 

* Do you quite understand) — Ver. 629. Warner suggests, that by using tliis ex- 
IHvssHM) before the Banker, he intends to make a secret of the house being 
haunted; and that he keeps up the uu^stecy in the succeeding hue. 
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this house was in 8':ch a state as I mentioned to you, he ac 
once purchased another house for himself. 

Theu. Excellently done, upon my faith ! 

Bak. (touching Teanio). Harkyow. Mid-day is now close 
at hand. 

Tea. Prithee, do dismiss this puking fellow, that he mayn’t 
worry us to death. Forty-four minse are due to him, both 
principal and interest. 

Bak. ’Tis just that much ; I ask for nothing more. 

Tea. Upon my faith, I really could have wished that you 
had asked more, if only by a single coin. 

Theu. (to the Bankee). Young man, transact the business 
with me. 

Bak. I’m to ask it of you, you mean ? 

Theu. Come for it to-morrow. 

Bat^. I’ll be off, then ; I’m quite satisfied if I get it to- 
morrow. ( Ea:it. 

Tea. (aside). A plague may all the Gods and Goddesses 
send upon him ! so utterly has he disarranged my plans. On 
my word, no class of men is there more disgusting, or less 
acquainted with fair dealing than the banking race. 

Theu. In what neighbourhood did my son buy this house ? 

Tea. (aside). Just see that, now ! I’m undone! 

Theu. Are you going to tell me that which I ask you ? 

Tea. I’ll tell you ; but I’m thinking what was the name 
of the owner. (Pretends to think.) 

Theu. Well, call it to mind, then. 

Tea. (aside). What am I to do now, except put the lie 
upon this neighbour of ours next door ? I’ll say that his son 
has bought that house. I’ faith, I’ve heard say that a lie 
piping-hot is the best lie ; this is piping-hot; although it is 
at a distance off, it scorches badly. Whatever the Gods 
dictate, that am I determined to say. 

Theu. Well now ? Have you recollected it by this ? 

Tea. (aside). May the Gods confound that fellow ! — no 
this other fellow, rather. (To Theueopides.) Tour son has 
bought the house of this next-door neighbour of yours. 

Theu. In real truth ? Tea, If, indeed, you are going to 
pay down the money, then in real truth; if you are not 
going to pinr it, in real truth he has not bought it. 

Theu. He hasn’t bought it in a very good situation. 
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Tba. Why yes, iu a very good one. 

Theu. 1’ faith, I should like to look over this house ; just 
knock at the door, and call some one to you from within, 
Trani^. 

Tea. {aside). Why just look now, again I don’t know what 
I’m to say. Once more, now, are the surges bearing me 
upon the self-same rock. What now ? I’ faith, I can’t dis- 
cover what I am now to do ; I’m caught in the fact. 

Theu. Just call some one out of doors; ask him to show 
us round. 

Tea. {going to the door of Simo’s house). Hallo there, you ! 
{Turning round) But there are ladies here; we must first 
see whether they are willing or unwilling. 

Theu. You say what’s good and proper ; just make enquiry, 
and ask. I’ll wait here outside until you come out. 

Tea. {aside). May all the Gods and Goddesses utterly 
confound you, old gentleman! in such a fashion are you 
thwarting my artful plans in every way. Bravo! very 
good! Look, Simo himself, the owner of the house, is 
coming out of doors. I’ll step aside here, until I have con- 
vened the senate of council in my mind. Then, when I’ve 
discovered what I am to do. I’ll join him. (Theuropidks 
and Teanto stand at a distance from Stmo’s house ^ in opposite 
directions, Theuropides leing out of sight.) 

Scene II. — Enter Simo, from his house, 

Sim. {to himself). I’ve not enjoyed myself better at home 
this year than I have to-day, nor has at any time any meal 
pleased me better. My wife provided a very nice breakfast 
for me ; now she bids me go take a nap. By no means ! It 
instantly struck me that it didrCt so happen by chance. She 
provided a better breakfast than is her wont ; and then, the 
old lady wanted to draw me away to my chamber. Sleep 
is not good^ after breakfast — out upon it! I secretly stole 
away from the house, out of doors. My wife, I’m sure, is 
now quite bursting with rage at home. 

Tea. {opart), A sore mischance is provided for this old 

* Sleep 18 not good) — Ver. 681. It was a custom with the Romans to take a 
nap at noon, after the “ prandium.” The modern Italians have the same prac- 
tice, • and call it the siesta.” Simo lias his private reas )ns for thinking that 
this nap is not wholesome in his own case 
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fellow by the evening ; for he must both dine and go to bed 
in-doors in sorry fashion. 

Sim. (continuing). The more I reflect upon it in my mind; 
if any person has a downed wife^ sleep has no charms for him. 
I detest going to take a nap. It’s a settled matter with me 
to be off to the Forum from here, rather than nap it at 
home. And, i’ faith (to the Audience), I don’t know how 
your wives are in their behaviour ; this wife of mine^ I know 
right well how badly she treats me, and that she will prove 
more annoying to me hereafter than she has been. 

Tea. (apart). If your escape, old gentleman, turns out 
amiss, there’ll be no reason for you to be accusing any one 
of the Gods; by very good right, you may justly lay the 
blame upon yourself. It’s time now for me to accost this 
old fellow. *Tis down upon him^. I’ve hit upon a plan 
whereby to cajole the old fellow, by means of which to drive 
grief® away from me. I’ll accost him. (Accosting Jam.) May 
the Gods, Simo, send on you many blessings ! (Takes hiih. 
ly the hand,) 

8im. Save you, Tranio ! Tea. How fare you? 

Sim. Not amiss. What are you about ? 

Tea. Holding hy the hand a very worthy man. 

Sim. You act in a friendly way, in speaking well of me. 

Tea. It certainly is your due. 

Sim. But, i’ faith, in you I don’t hold a good servant hy 
the hand, 

Theu. (calling from a distance^ where he is not perceived 
hy Simo). Hark you! you whip-knave, come back to me. 

Tea. (turning rov/nd). I’ll be there just now. 

SiM. Well now, how soon ? 

Tea. What is it ? Sim. The usual goings-on. 

Tea. Tell me then, these usual goings-on, what are they ? 

SiM. The WEV that you proceed. But, Tranio, 

to say the truth, according as men are, it so befits you to 
humour them ; reflecting, at the same time, how short life is. 

Tea. What of all this ? Dear me, at last, after some difii- 

* Doxon upcn him) — Ver. 698. “ Hoc habet.” Literally, “ he has it a 
tenn used by the Spectators, when a gladiator received a wound at the gladi- 
atorial games. 

* By meatu of which to drive grief) — Ver. 699. He plays upon the reseni* 
Uauce of the words ** dolo** and ** dolorem.” 
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culty, I perceive that you are talking about these goings-on 
of ours. 

Sim. I’ faith, you people are living a merry life, just aa 
befits you : on wine, good cheer, nice dainty lisli, you enjoy 
life. 

Tba. Why yes, so it was in time past, indeed ; hut noW 
these things have come to an end all at once. Sim. How so ? 

Tba. So utterly, Sirao, are we all undone ! 

Sim. Won’t you hold your tongue ? Everything has gone 
on prosperously with you hitherto. 

Tba. I don’t deny that it has been as you say ; undoubt- 
edly, we have lived heartily, just as w^e pleased ; but, Simo, 
in such a way has the breeze now forsaken our ship— 

Sim. What’s the matter ? In what way ? 

Tba. In a most shocking way, 

^ Sim. What, wasn’t it hauled ashore"^ in safety ? 

*Tba. Ah me ! Sim. What’s the matter? 

Tba. Ah wretched me ! I’m utterly undone ! 

Sim. How so ? Tea. Because a ship has come, to smash 
the hull of our ship. 

Sim. I would wish as you would wish, Tranio,yor your oimt 
sake. But what is the matter ? Do inform me. 

Tba. I will inform you. My master has arrived from 
abroad. 

Sim. In that case, the cord will be stretched for you ; 
thence to the place where iron fetters clink; after that, 
straight to the cross. 

Tba. Now, by your knees, I do implore you, don’t give 
information to my master. 

Sim. Don’t you fear ; he shall know nothing from me. 

Tba. Blessings on you, my patron. 

Sim. I don’t care for clients of this description for myself. 

Tba. Now as to this about which our old gentleman has 
sent me. 

Sim. First answer me this that I ask you. As yet, has 
your old gentleman discovered anything of these matters ? 

Tba. Nothing whatever. 

Sim. Has he censured his son at all ? 

* WcLSfi^t it hmded ashore) — ^Ver. 723. It was the custom, when ships wert 
pot in use, especially in the winter time, to draw them up on shore, by nicaoi of 
rollers placed beneath them. 
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Tea. He is as calm as the calm weather is wont to be. 
Now he has requested me most earnestly to beg this of 
you, that leave may be given him to see over this house of 
yours. 

Sim. It’s not for sale. Tea. I know that indeed ; but 
the old gentleman wishes to build a woman’s apartment^ 
here m his own house, baths, too, and a piazza, and a porch. 

Sim. What has he been dreaming of ? 

Tea. I’ll tell you. He wishes to give his son a wife as 
soon as he can ; for that purpose he wants a new apartment 
for the women. But he says that some builder, I don’t know 
who, has been praising up to him this home of yours^ as 
being remarkably well built ; now he’s desirous to take a 
model from it, if you don’t make any objection 

Sim. Indeed, be is really choosing a plan for himself 
from a piece of poor workmanship. 

Tea. It was because he heard that here the summer heat 
was much modified ; that this house was wont to be inhabited 
each day all day long. 

Sim. Why really, upon my faith, on the contrary, while 
there’s shade in every direction, in spite of it, the sun is 
always here from morning till night : he stands, like a dun, 
continually at the door; and I have no shade anywhere, 
unless, perhaps, there may be some in the well. 

Tea. Well now, have you one from Sarsina, if you have 
no woman of Umbria^ ? 

Sim. Don’t be impertinent. It is just as I tell you. 

Tea. Still, he wishes to look over it. 

Sim. He may look over it, if he likes. If there is any- 
thing that takes his fancy, let him build after my plan. 

Tea, Am I to go and call this person hither ? 

SiM. Go and call him. 

, Tea. {to himself as he goes to the other side of the stage to 

* A wormrCi apartmenC) — Ver. 741. “ GynaBceum.” This was a name 
borrowed from the Greeks, for the apartments in the house which were especially 
devoted to the use of the females. 

* No woman of Umbria) — ^Ver. 766. This is a poor pun upon the differp?it 
acceptations of the word ** umbra,” which may signify, according to the context, 
^ .shade,” or “ a woman of Umbria.” Simo means it in the former, while 
Tranio chooses to take it in the latter sense. Simo does not like this attempt at 
wit, and tells him not to be impertinent. We may here observe, that Plautni 
was burn at Sarsina, a town of Umbria. 
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call Theuropides). They say that Alexander the Great and 
Agathocles^ achieved two very great exploits ; what shall be 
the lot of myself, a third, who, unaided, am achieving deeds 
imperishable? This old fellow is carrying his pack-saddle, 
the other one, as well. IVe hit upon a novel trade for my- 
self, not a bad one ; whereas muleteers have mules to carry 
pat* k-saddles ; I’ve got men to carry the pack-saddles. They are 
able to carry heavy burdens; whatever you put upon them, they 
earry. Now, I don’t know whether I am to address him. I’ll 
accost him, however. {Calling aloud.) Hark you, Theuropides ! 

Theh. {coming forward) . Well; who’s calling me? 

Tra. a servant most attached to his master. Where you 
sent me, I got it all agreed to. 

Theu. Prithee, why did you stay there so long ? 

Tra. The old gentleman hadn’t leisure; I was waiting 
until then. 

Theit. You keep up that old way of yours, of being tardy, 

Tra. Hark you 1 if you please reflect upon this proverb : 
to blow and swallow^ at the same moment isn’t easy to be 
done ; I couldn’t be here and there at the same time. 

Theit. What now ? 

Tra. Come and look, and inspect it at your own pleasure. 

Theit. Very w^ell, you go before me. 

Tra. Am I delaying to do so ? Theit. I’ll follow after you. 

Tra. {as they advance). Look, the old gentleman himself 
is awaiting you before the door, but he is concerned that he 
has sold this house. 

Theu. Why so? 

Tra. He begs me to persuade Philolaches to let him off. 

Theit. I don’t think he will. Each man reaps on his own 
farni^. If it had been bought dear, we shouldn’t have had 
permission to return it on his hands. Whatever profit there 
is, it’s proper to bring it home. It don’t, now-a-days, befit 
men to be showing compassion. 

Tra. I’ faith, you are losing time while you are talking. 
Follow me, 

> Agaihocles) — ^Ver. 761. Agathocles rose from the station of a potter to bo 
king of Sicily. 

- To hhw and sioallow) — Ver. 777. Or ** exhale and inhale.” A proverbial 
expression, very similar to that in use with us, that “ a person cannot blow hot 
hikI cold at the same time.” 

• Reajis on hit <}ufti/arm)-~‘Ver, *S6. A country proverb, meaning “ every 
one for liimself/’ - 
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Thetj. Be it so. Tea. (to Theubopides). I’ll give you 
my services. {Pointing.) There’s the old gentleman. (Xu 
Si MO.) Well now, I’ve brought you this person. 

Sim. I’m glad that you’ve arrived safely from abroad, 
Theuropides. Theu. May the Gods bless you. 

Sim. Your servant was telling me that you were desirous 
to look over this house. 

Theu. Unless it’s inconvenient to you. 

Sim. Oh no ; quite convenient. Do step in-doors and look 
over it. Theu. (pausing). But yet — the ladies 

Sim. Take you care not to trouble yourself a straw about 
any lady. Walk in every direction, Wherever you like, all 
over the house, just as though it were your own. 

Theu. (apart to Teanio). “ Just as though ?” 

Tea. (whispering). Oh, take care that you don’t throw it in 
his teeth now in his concern, that you have bought it. Don’t 
you see him, how sad a countenance the old gentleman has ? 

Theu. (apart). I see. Tea. (apart). Then don’t seem to 
exult, and to be overmuch delighted; in fact, don’t make 
mention that you’ve bought it. 

Theu. (apart). I understand ; and I think you’ve given good 
advice, and that it shows a humane disposition. (Turning to 
SiMO.) What now ? 

Sim. Won’t you go in? Look over it at your leisure, 
just as you like. 

Theu. I consider that you are acting civilly and kindly. 

Sim. Troth, I wish to do so. Should you like some one to 
show you over. 

Theu. Away with any one to show^ me over. I don’t want 
him. Sim. Why? What’s the matter ? 

Theu. I’ll go wrong, rather than any one should show me 
over. 

Tea. (pointing). Don’t you see, this vestibule before the 
house, and the piazza, of what a compass it is ? 

Theu. Troth, really handsome 1 

Tea. Well, look now, what pillars there are, with what 
strength they are built, and of what a thickness. 

Theu. I don’t think that I ever saw handsomer pillars. 

* Away with any om to ekow') — Ver. 804. He says this, not liking the men- 
tion of the word “ perductor,” which, beside meaning an “ attendant” or ** one 
to escort,” signifies a “ pander” or “ procurer.” So in the next line, “ perducto" 
tneans ** to show over*’ or “ to act the procurer ” 
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Sim. I* faith, they were some time since bought by me 
at such a price ! 

Tra. {aside, whispering). Don’t you hear — “They were 
once'*''? He seems hardly able to refrain from tears. 

Theu. At what price did you purchase them P 

Sim. I gave three minae for the two, besides the carriage. 
{He retires to some distance?^ 

Theu. {after looking close at them, to Tranio). Why, upon 
my word, they are much more unsound than I thought them 
at first. 

Tra. Why so ? Theu. Because, i’ faith, the woodworm 
has split them both from the bottom. 

Tra. I think they were cut at an improper season ; that 
fault damages them ; but even as it is, they are quite good 
enough, if they are covered with pitch. But it was no 
foreign pulse-eating artisan^ did this work. Don’t you see 
the joints in the door? {Fointing.) 

Theu. I see them. Tra. Look, how close together they 
are sleeping. 

Theu. Sleeping? Tra. That is, how they wink, I in- 
tended to say. Are you satisfied ? 

Theu. The more 1 look at each particular, the more it 
pleases me, 

Tra. {pointing). Don’t you see the painting, where one crow^ 
is baflaing two vultures ? Tlie crow stands there ; it’s pecking 
at them both in turn. This way, look, prithee, towards me^, 

* Foreign pulse-eating artisan) — Ver. 817. From the use of the word 
“ pnltiphagus,” he probably alludes to Carthaginian workmen, who were very 
skilful at working in wood. In tlie Poenulus, Hanno the Carthaginian is called 
“ patruus pultiphagonides,” “ the pulse-eating kinsman,” If this is the meaning, 
It is pretty clear that he is not speaking in praise of the workmanship. Some, how- 
ever, think that as, in early limes, the lower classes at Rome lived upon “ puls,” 

“ pap” or “ pottage,” the Scene being at Athens, Roman workmen are alluded 
to; if so, he may mean to speak in praise of the work, and to say that no 
bungling artists made the doors. See the Note in p. 855. The joints are said to 
wink, from the close conjunction of the eyedds in the act of winking. 

* Where om crow) — Ver. 821. By the “crow,” he means himself; and by 
the “ vultures,” the two old men. Sirao is probably standing at some distance 
off ; and knowing that his master’s sight is not good, he feels that he may deride 
him with impunity. 

* Towards me) — Ver. 822. “Ad me.” Theuropides thinks he means, 

“ in my direction ;” whereas Tranio really means, “ look ‘ at me ’ and you will 
see the crow though he does not intend that his master shali take it k t'lat .. 
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that you may be able to see the crow. (Theiteoptdes turm 
towards him,) Now do you see it ? 

Theu. {hoking about). For my part, I really see no crow 
there. 

Tea. But do you look in that direction, towards yourselves, 
since you cannot discover the crow, if perchance you may be 
able to espy the vultures. (Thetjeopides turiis towards SiMO.) 
Now do you see them? 

Tueu. Upon my faith, I don’t see them. 

Tjia. But I can see two vultures. 

Thetj. To make an end of it with you, I don’t see any 
bird at all painted here. 

Tea. Well then, I give it up. I excuse you ; it is through 
age you cannot see. 

Tiieu, These things which I can see^ really they do all 
please me mightily. 

Sim. {coming forward). Now, at length, it’s worth your while 
to move further on. Thetj. Troth, you give good advice. 

8im. {calling at the door). Ho there, boy ! take this person 
round this house and the apartments. But I myself would 
have shown you round, if I hadn’t had business at the Forum. 

Theu. Away with any one to show me over. I don’t want 
to be shown over. Whatever it is, I’d rather go wrong than 
any one should show me over. 

Sim. The house I’m speaking of. 

Theu. Then I’ll go in without any one to show me over. 

Sim. Go, by all means. 

Theu. I’U go in-doors, then. 

Tea. {holding him back). Stop, please ; let me see whether 
the dog 

Theu. Very well then, look. (Tranio looks into the passage.) 

Tea. There is one. Theu. {looking in). Where is it ? 

Tea. {to the dog). Be off and be hanged! ’St, won’t you 
be off to utter perdition with you? What, do you still 
linger ? *St, away with you from here ! 

Sim. {coming nearer to the door). There’s no danger. Tou 
only move on. It’s as gentle^ as a woman in childbed. Tou 
may boldly step in-doors wherever you like. I’m going hence 
to the Forum 

• It'» as gentUy-^Ver. 840. Tliis, probalily, is intended to refer to the statue 
or « (lop lying down in the vestibule, and not a real one. Pictures of dogs, with 

cave canem’* W’ritten beneath, were souitttimes painted on the wail near the doif 
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Theu. You’ve acted obligingly. G-ood speed to you . 
(JEocit SiMO.) Tranio, come, make that dog move away from 
the door inside, although it isn’t to be feared. 

Tea. Nay but {^pointing), you look at it, how gently it 
lies. Unless you’d like yourself to appear troublesome and 
cowardly 

Theu. Very well, just as you like. 

Tea. Follow me this way then. 

Theu. For my part, I shall not move in any diiection from 
your feet. {They go into the house.) 

Act IV. — Scene I. 

Enter Phaniscus. 

Pha. {to himself). Servants who, though they are free 
from fault, still stand in awe of punishment, those same are 
wont to be serviceable to their masters. But those who fear 
nothing, after they have merited punishment, hit upon foolisli 
plans for themselves ; they exercise themselves in running ; 
they take to flight. But, if they are caught, they acquire 
from punishment a hoard, which by good means they cannot. 
They increase from a very little, and from that they lay by a 
treasure. The resolution that’s in my mind is to be deter- 
mined to be on my guard against punishment, before my 
back comes to lose its state of soundness. As hitherto it has 
been, so does it become my hide still to be, without a bruise, 
and such that I should decline its being beaten. If I have 
any control over it, I shall keep it w^ell covered up^. When 
punishment is being showered dowm on others, don’t let it be 
Hhow’ered dowm on me. But as servants wish their master to 
be, such is he w^ont to be. He is good to the good, bad to the 
bad. But now at our house at home there do live so many 
rogues, lavish of their property^, bearers of stripes. When 
they are called to go fetch their master, “ I shan’t go ; don’t 
be plaguing me ; I know where you are hurrying off to,” is 
the reply, “ Now, faith, you mule, you’re longing to go to 
pasturage out of doors^.” With better deserts, this advantage 

* Well covered up) — Ver. 865. He alludes to the practice of strif^ing dis* 
obedient slaves, for tlie purpose of flogging them. 

- Lavish of their pruyerty) — Ver. 870. That is, of their backs. 

To pasturage out of doorsy^Yer: 876. This was probably a frovert «| 
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have I reaped from them, and, ia consequence, I have come 
fr6m home. I alone, out of so many servants, am going to 
fetch my master. When, to-morrow, my master comes to know 
/this, in the morning he will chastise them with buirs-hide 
' spoils. In fine, I care less for their backs than for my own. 
Much rather shall they be bull’s-hide-scourged than I be 
rope-scourged^. {Moves on,) 

Enter another Servant. 

Ser. Hold you and stop this instant. Phaniscus! look 
round, I say ! 

PiiA. {not turning round). Don’t be annoying to me. 

Ser. Bo see how scornful the monkey is ! 

Pha. I am so for myself; I choose to be. Why do you 
trouble yourself about it p {Walking on,) 

Ser. Are you going to stop this instant, you dirty para^ 
site ? Pha. {turning round). How am I a parasite ? 

Ser. Why, I’ll tell you : you can be drawn anywhere by 
victuals. Do you give yourself airs, because your master’s 
so fond of you ? 

Pha. {rubbing his eyes), O dear, my eyes do ache^. 

See. Why so ? 

Pha. Because the smoke’s so troublesome. 

Ser. Hold your tongue, will you, you clever workman, who 
are in the habit of coining money out of lead^. 

Pha. You cannot compel me to be abusive to you. My 
master knows me. 

Ser. Why, really, his own pillow^ he ought to know,/d>/ 
resting on when drunk. 


phrase for going to the “ thermopolium,” the “ hot liquor-shop” or ‘‘tippling- 
liouse,” sn much frequented by the .‘>laves. See tlie Trinummus, I 1013, and 
the Note to the passage. 

^ Buir»~hi(k-sa)urged--r<>pe- scourged) — Ver. 882. “ Bnc«d»— restio.” The 
niter word j«*operly SHgnifies “ a ropemaker.” The former ia probably coined by 
Plautus. 

* Mg eges do ache) — Yer, 890. Phaniscus probably means to say, that the 
sight of him is as annoying to his eyes as smoke can be. 

* Money out of lead) — Ver. 892. According to Erasmus, (Adagia Chil 
r. Cent. 1,) this was a proverbial expression among the Romans, signifying the 
jd>ility to put on a specious appearance. 

* His oivn pillotff)-Yer. 894, Dicre is an indelicate allosioD? tbishoef ms 
ipftW tom has bw given to it in the TransUnoOi 
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Pha. If you were sober, you woulft^’t be abusive. 

Ser. Am 1 to give heed to you, wliS^„ you won’t to me 
Pha. But, you rascal, you come alor>,g me to letch 
him. \ 

Ser. Troth now, Phaniscus, prithee, dov leave off talking 
about these matters. ° 


PiiA. ITl do so, and knock at the door. s^Xnocks at the 
doorof the house of TiiEVitOPiDE^.) Hallo there i is there any 
person here to protect this door from a most serr^^g iniurv ? 
\Knocldng again,') Is any one, is any one, I say, 
here and going to open it ? Why, really, no one 
here. Just as befits such worthless fellows, so they are. 
on that account, I’ve the more need to be cautious thai 
one may come out and use me ill. (^Theg stand aside,) 


Scene II . — Enter Tranio and THEUBOPii)ES,y’mw the house 

^SlMO. 

Tra. What’s your opinion of this bargain ? 

Theu. I am quite delighted. 

Tra. Hoes it seem to you to have been bought too dear ? 

Theu. I’ faith, I’m sure that I never anywhere saw a 
house thrown away, this one only excepted. 

Tea. Does it please you, then ? 

Theu. Does it please me, do you ask me ? Why yes, 
upon my faith, it really does please me very much. 

Tea. What a fine set of rooms for the women 1 What a 
porch ! 

Theu. Exceedingly fine. Eor my part, I don’t think that 
there is any porch larger than this in the public buildings. 

Tea. Why, I my self and Philolaches have taken the mea- 
sure of all the porches in the public buildings. 

Theu. Well, what then f 

Tea. This is far larger than all of them. 

Theu. Immortal Gods — a splendid bargain ! On my word, 
if he were now to offer six great talents of silver, ready 
money, for it, I would never take it. 

Tea. Upon my faith, if you were inclined to take it, I 
would never let you. 

Theu. My money has been well invested upon this purchase. 

Tea. Boldly confess that by my advice and prompting it 
was done, who urged him to take up the monev of tbe 

2k2 
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Banker upon interest, ’ vrliich we paid this person by way of 
deposit. 

Theu. You’ve sa'^ zed the whole ship. Eighty minsB^, you 
say, are owing for i it ? 

Tba. Not a coi n more. Theu. He may have it to-day. 

Tea. By all ’ means so, that there may be no dispute 
arising ; or else j pay them over to me, I’ll then pay them over 
to him. 

Theu. B» at still, don’t let there be any taking me in, if I 
do give th lem to you. 

Tea. Could I venture to deceive you in deed or word 
even i ai jest only ? 

T-HEU. Could I venture not to be on my guard against you, 

as not to trust anything to you ? 

Tea. Why, have I ever imposed upon you in anything, 
since I was your servant ? 

Th eu. But I’ve taken good care of that ; I owe thanks to 
my sell* and my own judgment for that. If I’m only on my 
guard against you solely, I’m quite wise enough. 

Tea. {aside). I agree with you. 

Theu. Now be off into the country ; tell my son that I’ve 
arrived. 

Tea. I’ll do as you wish. 

Theu. Eun with all speed; bid him come to the city at 
once together with you. 

Tea. Very well. {Aside.) Now I’ll betake myself this way 
by the back-door to my boon-companions ; I’ll tell them that 
things are quiet here, and how I have kept him away from 
here. {Exit. 

Scene III. — Theueopides, Phaniscus, and another 
Seetant. 

Pha. {coming forward). Eeally, I don’t hear either the 
sound of revellers here, as once it was, nor yet the music-girl 
singing, nor any one else. {Ooes towards the door.) 

Theu. What’s the matter here ? What are these people 
seeking at my house ? What do they want ? What are they 
peeping in for ? 

Pha. I shall proceed to knock at the door. {Knoclcs.) 

* VAghty fmna)— Ver. 919. Forty having been already paid (according to hia 
.itory) as a deposit, and there being 120 miii« m two talents. 
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Hallo there, unlock the door ! Hallo, Tranio ! are you going 
to open it, I say ? 

Theu. {advancing). What story’s this, I wonder ? 

Pha.. {aloud). Are you going to open it, I say? I’ve 
come to fetch my master Cailidamates. 

Theu. Harkye, you lads ! what are you doing there ? Why 
are you breaking down that door ? 

Pha. Our master’s at a drinking-party liere. 

Theu. Your master at a drinking-party here ? 

Pha. I say so. Theu. You’re carrying the joke too fur, 
wy lad. 

Pha. We’ve come to fetch him. 

Theu. What person? Pha. Our master. Prithee, how 
often must I tell you ? 

Theu. There’s no one living here my lad ; for I do think 
that you are a decent lad. 

Pha. Doesn’t a young gentleman called Philolaches live 
in this house ? 

8er. {aside). This old fellow’s crack-brained, surely. 

Pha. You are entirely mistaken, respected sir^ ; for unless 
he moved from here to-day or yesterday, I know for certain 
that he’s living here. 

Theu. Why, no one has been living here for these six 
months past. 

See. You are dreaming. Theu. What, I ? 

See. You. Theu. Don’t you be impertinent. Let me 
speak to the lad. {Pointing to Phaniscus.) 

Pha. iNTo one lives there? 0 dear 

Theu. It’s the fact. 

Pha. Eeally ! why, yesterday and the day before, four, five, 
six days ago, all along, in fact, since his father went abroad 
from here, eating and drinking have never ceased for a single 
three days here. 

Theu. What is it you say ? 

Pha. That eating and drinking have never stopped for a 
single three days here, bringing in wenclies, living like 
Greeks, hiring harpists and music-girls. 

Theu. Who was it did this ? 

Pha. Philolaches. Theu. What Philolaches ? 


* Retpect^i tir) — Ver. 944. “ Pater.” LitcnJly, “ father.’ 
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Pha. whose fatlier I take to be Theuropides. 

Theu. {apart), O dear, O dear! I’m utterly undone, if he 
says the truth in this. I’ll continue to question him still 
Do you say that this Philolaches, whoever he is, has been in 
the habit of drinking here together with your master ? 

Pha. Here, I tell you. 

Theij. My lad, contrary to your appearance, you are a fool. 
See now, please, that you’ve not perchance been dropping in 
somewhere for an afternoon’s whet^, and have been drinking 
there a little more than was enough. 

Pha. What do you mean ? Theu. Just what I say : 
don’t be going by mistake to other persons* houses. 

Pha. I know where I ought to go, and the place to whicli 
I was to come. Philolaches lives here, whose father is 
Theuropides ; and who, after his father went away to trade, 
made free a music-girl here. 

Theu. Philolaches, say you? Pha. Just so; Philema- 
tium, I mean. 

Theu. For how much ? Seti. For thirty talents. 

Pha. iVb, by Apollo^ ; you mean minse. 

Theu. Do you say that a mistress was purchased for 
Pliilolaches for thirty minac ? 

Pha. I do say so. Theu. And that he gave her her 
freedom ? 

Pha. I do say so. Theu. And that after his father had 
ileparted hence abroad, he has been carousing here continually 
with your master ? 

Pha. I do say so, Theu. Well, has he made purchase ol' 
the house next door here ? 

Pha. I don’t say so, Theu. Has he given forty minse, 
too, to this person, to be as a deposit ? 

Pha. Nor yet do I say so, 

Theu. Ah me I you’ve proved my ruin ! 

Pha. Aye, and he has proved the ruin of his father. 

Theu. You prophesy the truth I I could wish it false I 

Pha. a friend of his father, I suppose ? 

* An a/iemoon't whet) — Ver. 958. “ Merpnclam.” According to some, this 
meal was the same as tlie “ prandium,” or “ breakfast while otfiers take it 
lo liave been a slight meal or luncheon, taken at about four or live ir the 
afternoon. 

* No^ hjf Ap(Mo)’—yeY. 9G5. Ma top He uses a Greek aajurailca 
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Theu. Ah me! Upon my faith, you do pronounce him 
to he a wretched father. 

Pha. Why really, this is nothing at all — thirty min», 
in comparison with the other expenses he has incurred in 
good living. He has ruined his father. There’s one servant 
there, a very great scoundrel, Tranio hy name; he could 
even waste the revenue of a Hercules^. On my word, I’m 
sadly distrest for his father; for when he comes to know 
that things have gone on thus, a hot coal will be scorching 
his breast, poor man, 

Theu. If, indeed, this is the truth, 

Pha. What am I to gain, that I should tell a lie ? 
(^KtiocIcs again at the door,) Hallo, you! is any one coming 
to open this door ? 

Seu. Why do you knock in this way, when there’s no one 
ill the house ? 

Pha. I fancy that he’s gone elsewhere to carouse. Kow 
then, let’s begone. {They move as if going ^ 

Theu. What, my lad, are you off then? Liberty’s tlie 
overcoat for your back^. 

Pha. Nothing have I with whicli to cover my back, except 
to pay respect and service to my master. 

{Exeunt Phaniscus and Sfjivant. 

Theu. {to himself). By my troth, I am undone ! What need 
is there of talking ? According to the words I have heard, 1 
surely haven’t lately voyaged hence to ^gypt, but even to 
some desolate land and the most remote shores have I been 
borne about, so much am I at a loss to know where I now am. 
But I shall soon know ; for see, here’s the person of whom 
my son bought the house. 

Scene IV. — Enter Simo. 

Theu. What are you about ? 

Sim. I’m coming home from the Forum. 

' The revenue of a BerctUei^ — Ver. 976. It was the custom with many Ui 
devote to Hercules the tenth part of their possessions. Consequently, the re- 
venues belonging to the Temples of this Deity would be especially large. 

* The overcoat for your back) — Ver. 982. Schinieder thinks this is said in- 
sultingly to Phaniscus. It would, however, appear otherwise: Phaniscus having 
no “ pfleniila,” or “ overcoat,” on, Theuropides, who thinks him a very worthy feb 
i)W, says, “ My good fellow, your freedom would iake jou a very tine overcoat. 
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Theu. Has anything new been going on at the Foitna 
to-day? 

Sim. Why yes. Theu. What is it, pray ? 

Sim. I saw a dead man being carried to burial. 

Theu. Dear mo ! that is something new ! 

SiM. I saw one who was dead being carried out to burial^ 
They said that he had been alive but just before. 

Theu. Woe to that head of yours your nomeme ! 

Sim. Why are you, thus idling about, enquiring after the 
news? Theu. Because I’ve just arrived from abroad. 

Sim. I’m engaged out to dine : don’t suppose I shall in- 
vite you2. Theu. 1’ faith, I don't want. 

Sim. But, to-iporrow, unless any person invites me first, 
I’ll even dine with you. 

Theu. I* faith, and that, too, I don’t want. Unless you 
are engaged with so^nething of greater importance, lend me 
your attention. 

Sim. By all means. Theu. You have received, as far as 
I understand, forty minae of Philolaches. 

Sim. Never a coin, so far as I know. 

Theu. What? Not from my servant Tranio ? 

Sim. Much less is that the case. 

Theu. Which he gave you by w ay of deposit ? 

Sim. What are you dreaming about ? 

Theu. What, I? Why, really, ’tis yourself, who hope 
that, by dissembling in this manner, you’ll be able to make 
void this bargain. 

Sim. Why, what do you mean ? Theu. The business that, 
in my absence, my son transacted with you here. 

Sim. How did your son, in your absence, transact any 
business wdth me ? What pray, or on what day ? 

Theu. I ow^e you eighty min® of silver. 

Sim. Not to me, indeed, upon my faith ; but still, if you 
do owe them, give them me. Faith must be kept. Don’t be 
attempting to deny it. 

* Being carried owt to buria[)—Yer. 991. It is supposed that in this reply 
‘le plays upon the question of Theoropides, who uses the word “ processit** 
•n his question, which may either mean, “ what has been going on?” or “ what 
Droceasion has there been ? 

• I shall invite you) — 9)6. He alludes to the universal custom of givinn 
friends a ccena viatica: ' or welcome entertainment, on arrivii^ from utf a 

•ourney. 
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Theu. Assuredly, I shall not deny that I owe them ; and 
I shall pay them. Do you take care how you deny that you 
received the forty from him. 

Sim. Troth now, prithee, look this way at me, and answer 
me. He said that you were wishful to give a wife to your 
son ; for that reason, he said that you intended building on 
your own f remises. 

Theu. I, intended building here ? Sim. So he told me. 

Theu. Ah me I I’m ruined outright ! I’ve hardly any 
vDice left^. Neighbours, I’m undone, ruined quite ! 

Sim. Has Tranio been causing any confusion ? 

Theu. Tes; he has thrown everything into confusion. 
He has made a fool of me to-day in a disgraceful manner. 

Sim. What is it you say ? 

Theu. This matter is just as I am telling you; he has 
this day made a fool of me in an outrageous manner. Now 
I beseech you that you’ll kindly aid me, and lend me your 
assistance. 

SiM. What would you have ? 

Theu. I beg of you, come this way together with me. 

Sim. Be it so. * Theu. Lend me the assistance of your 
slaves and some scourges. 

Sim. Take them hy all means. 

Theu. At the same time I’ll tell you about this, in what a 
fashion he has this day imposed upon me. {They go into the 
house q/'SiMO.) 


Act V. — Scene I. 

Enter Teanio. 

Tea. {to himself). The man that shall prove timid in cri- 
tical matters, will not be worth a nutshell. And, really, to 
say what that expression, “ worth a nutshell,” means, I don’t 
know. But after my master sent me into the country to 
fetch his son hither, I w^ent that way {pointing) slily through 
the lane to our garden. At the entrance to the garden that’s 
in the lane, I opened the door; and by that road I led out 
all the troop, both men and women. After, from being in a 
state of siege, I had led out my troops to a place of safety, 1 

* Pve hardly any voice 1019. ** Vocis ' on babeo satis.** L>^etal}7 

* 1 have not voice enough.’* 
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adopted the plan of convoking a senate of iny comrades, and 
when I had convoked it, they forthwith banislied me from the 
senate. When I myself perceived that the matter must be 
decided by my own judgment, as soon as ever I could, I did 
the same as many others do, whose affairs are in a critical or 
a perplexed state ; they proceed to render them more per- 
plexed, so that nothing can be settled. But I know full well, 
that now by no means can this be concealed from the old 
man. But how’s this, that our next neighbour’s door makes a 
noise? Why, surely this is my master: I’d like to have a 
tiiste of his talk. (^Ooes aside, out of sight c/Theuropides.) 

Enter THEUiiOPiDES,/ro?w Simo’s house. 

Theu. {in the doorway, speaking to Simo’s Slxves). Do you 
stand there, in that spot within the threshold ; so that, the 
very instant I call, you may sally forth at once. Quickly 
fasten the handcuffs upon him. I’ll wait before the house 
for this fellow that makes a fool of me, whose hide I’ll make 
a fool of in fine style, if I live. 

Tra. {apart). The affair’s all out. Now it’s best for you, 
Tranio, to consider what you are to do. 

TiiEU. {to himself). I must go to work to catch him cle- 
verly and artfully when he comes here. I’ll not disclose to 
him my feelings all at once ; I’ll throw out my line ; I’ll con- 
ceal the fact that I know anything of these matters. 

Tea. {apart). 0 cunning mortal! not another person in 
Athens can be pronounced more clever than he. One can 
no more this day deceive him than he can a stone. I’ll accost 
the man ; I’ll address him. 

Theu. {to himself ) . Now I do wish that he would come here. 

Tra. {apart). I’ faith, if me indeed you want, here I am 
ready at hand for you. {Comes forward.) 

Theu. Bravo ! Tranio, what’s being done ? 

Tea. The country peo-ple are coming from the country 
Philolaches will be here in a moment. 

Theu. I’ faith, he comes opportunely for me. This neigh, 
hour of ours I take to be a shameless and dishonest fellow. 

Tea. Why so ? 

Theu. Inasmuch as he denies that he knows you. 

Tea. Denies it? Theu. And declares that you nevei 
gave him a single coin of money 
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Tea. Out with you, you are joking me, I do believe ; he 
doesn’t deny it. 

Theu. How so? Tea. I am sure now that you are 
joking; for surely he doesn’t deny it. 

Theu. Nay but, upon my faith, he really does deny it; or 
that he has sold this house to Philolaches. 

Tea. Well now, pray, has he denied that the money was 
paid him ? 

Theu. Nay more, he offered to take an oath to me, if I 
desired it, that he had neither sold this house, nor had any 
money him paid been. I told him the same that you told 
me. 

Tea. What did he say ? Theu. He offered to give up all 
his servants for examination. 

Tea. Nonsense ! On my faith, he never will give them up. 

Theu. He really does offer them. 

Tea. Why then, do you summon him to trial. 

Theu. Wait a bit; I’ll make trial as I fancy. I’m dete^ 
mined on it. Tea. Bring the fellow here to me. 

Theu. What then, if I go fetch some men ? 

Tea. It ought to have been done already ; or else bid the 
young man to demand possession of the liouse. 

Theu. Why no, I want to do this first — to put the ser- 
vants under examination^. 

Tea. I’ faith, I think it ought to be done. Meantime, 
I’ll take possession of this altar^. {Runs to the altar.) 

Theu. Why so ? Tea, You can understand nothing. 
Why, that those may not be able to take refuge here whom 
lie shall give up for examination, I’ll keep guard here for 
you ; so that the examination may not come to nothing. 

Theu. Get u^from the altar. Tea. By no means. 

Theu. Prithee, don’t you take possession of the altar. 

Tea. Why so ? 

Theu. You shall hear ; why, because I especially want 

* Servants under examination) — Ver. 1073. “ Quas.stioni.” “ Examination by 
torture;” wiiich was the method used by the Romans for extracting confessions 
from slaves. 

^ Take possession of this altar)— -Ner. 1074. When a person took refuge at an 
altar, he could not be brought to justice, or have violence offered to his person. 
According to some writers, there were always two altars on the stage of C. medy, 
one on the right hand, sacred to Apollo, and one on the left, devoted o thal 
Divinity or Hero in honor of whom the Play was being acted. 
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this, for them to be taking refuge there. Do let them ; so 
much the more easily shall I get him fined before the judge. 

Tea. What you intend to do, do it. Why do you wish to 
BOW further strife ? You don’t know how ticklish a thing 
it is to go to law. 

Theu. J ust get up, {beckoning) this way ; it’s, then, to ask 
your advice upon something that I want you. 

Tea. Still, as I am, I’ll give my advice from this spot : 
my wits are much sharper when I’m sitting^. Besides, ad- 
vice is given with higher sanction from holy places^. 

Theu. Get up; don’t be trifling. Just look me in the 
face. Tea. {looking at him). I am looking. 

Theu. Do you see me ? Tea. I do see — that if any third 
person were to step in here, he would die of hunger. 

Theu. Why so ? Tea. Because he would get no profit ; 
for, upon my faith, we are both artful ones. 

Theu. I’m undone! Tea. What’s the matter with you? 

Theu. You have deceived me. Tea. How so, pray ? 

Theu. You’ve wdped me clean^. Tea. Consider, please, 
if it wasn’t well done ; is your nose running still ? 

Theu. Aye, all my brains besides have you been wiping 
out of my head as w^ell. For all your villanies I have dis- 
covered from their very roots ; and not from the roots, in- 
deed, i’ faith, but even from beneath the very roots. Never 
this day, by my troth, will you have planned all this with- 
out being punished. I shall at once, you villain, order fire 
and fiiggots^ to be placed around you. 

Tea. Don’t do it ; for it’s my way to be sweeter boiled 
than roasted. 

^ Sharper when Pm sitting) — 1083. Warner sugsjests that a little raillory is 
•Htended here, upon the custom of sitting when dispensing justice and paying 
adoration to the Gods. 

* WUh higher sanction from holy places) — Ver. 1084. The ancients made use 
of sacred places for the purpose of debating on affairs of importance in, as being 
likely to add weight and authority to their judgment. The Roman Senate often 
met in the Temples, and there administered justice and gave audience to am- 
ba^sador8. 

* IWm wiped me clean) — Ver. 1089. “ Etaungo,” “ to wipe the nose” for a 
person, also meant “ to cheat” or “ impose upon him probably, by reason of 
tlie state of helplessness it implied in the party who was so treated 

* Order fire and faggots) — Ver. 1099. Though a suppliant could not be re- 
move! from the altar by force, still it was allowable to burn him away, by 
nmoding him with fire. 
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Theu. Upon my faith, Til make an example of you. 

Tea. Because i please you, you select me for an ex- 
ample. 

Theu, Say now : what kind of a person did I leave my son, 
when I went away from here P 

Tea. OTte with feet and hands, with fingers, ears, eyes, 
and lips. Theu. I asked you something else than that 
Tea. For that reason I now answer you something else. 
But look, I see Callidamates, the friend of your son, coming 
this way. Deal with me in his presence, if you want any- 
thing. 


Scene II. — Enter Callidamates, at a distance. 

Call, {to himself). When I had buried all drowsiness^, 
and slept off the debauch, Philolaches told me that his father 
had arrived here from abroad ; in what a w^ay too his servant 
had imposed upon the man on his arrival ; he said that he 
was afraid to come into his presence. Now of our company 
I am deputed sole ambassador, to obtain peace from his 
father. And look, most opportunely here he is. {Accosting 
Theueopides.) I wish you health, Theuropides, and am 
glad that you’ve got back safe from abroad. You must dine 
here with us to-day. Do so. 

Theu. Callidamates, may the Gods bless you. For your 
dinner I offer you my thanks. 

Call. Will you come then? Tea. {To Theueopides.) 
Do promise him ; I’ll go for you, if you don’t like. 

Theu. Whip-scoundrel, laughing at me still ? 

Tea. What, because I say that I’ll go to dinner for you ? 

Theu. But you shan’t go. I’ll have you carried to the 
cross, as you deserve. 

Tea. Come, let this pass, and say that I shall go to the 
dinner. Why are you silent ? 

Call, {to Tbanio). But why, you greatest of simpletons, 
have you taken refuge at the altar ? 

Tea. He frightened me on his arrival. ( To Theueopides.) 

' Burkd all drowsiness) — Ver. 1102. Generally we hear of a person “ being 
Imried in sleep;” but Callidamates considers that a drunkard, when he awakes 
from hia sleep, “ buries slumber.” It is not unlike the words of Shakspeare, in 
Macbeth : “ Macbeth doth murder sleep!” 
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Say now, wliat I have done amiss. Looh, now there’s an 
uminre for us both ; come, discuss the matter. 

Theu. I say that you have corrupted my son. 

Tea. Only listen. I confess that he has done amiss ; that 
he has given freedom to his mistress ; that in your absence 
he has borrowed money at interest ; that, I admit, is squan- 
dered away. Has he done anything different to what sons of 
the noblest families do P 

Theu. Upon my faith, I must be on my guard with you ; 
you are too clever a pleader. 

Call. J ust let me be umpire in this matter. ( To Tranio. ) 
Gret up ; I’ll seat myself there. 

Theu. By all means : take the management of this dispute 
to yourself. (^Tushes him to one side of the altar.) 

Tea. Why, this is surely a trick. Make me, then, not to 
be in a fright, and yourself to be in a friglit in my stead. 

Theu. I consider now^ everything of trifling consequence, 
compared with the way in which he has fooled me. 

Tea. 1’ faith, ’twas cleverly done, and I rejoice that it was 
done. Those who have white heads ought at that age to be 
wiKser. 

Theu. What am I now to do if my friend Demipho or 
Philonides 

Tea. Tell them in what way your servant made a fool of 
you. You would be affording most capital plots for Comedies. 

Call. Hold your tongue awhile; let me speak in my 
turn. — Listen. Theu. By all means. 

Call. In the first place of all then, you know that I am the 
companion of your son ; he has gone to my house, for he is 
ashamed to come into your presence, because he knows that 
you are aware what he has done. Now, I beseech you, do 
pardon his simplicity and youthfulness. He is your son; you 
know that this age is wont to play such pranks ; w^hatever he 
has done, he has done in company with me. We have acted 
wrong; the interest, principal, and all tlie sum at which 
the mistress w^as purchased, all of it we will find, and will 
contribute together, at our own cost, not yours. 

Theu. No mediator could have come to me more able to 
influence me than yourself. I am neither angry with him^, 

* Neither angry fcUk lum)^\er, 1142. “ lUi,” “with him;” evidently mw 
Ing i^iilolaoben. 
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nor do I blame him for anytliing : nay more, in my presence, 
wench on, drink, do what you please. If he’s ashamed of this, 
that he has been extravagant, I have sufficient satisfaction. 

Call. I’m quite ashamed myself. 

Tea, He grants pardon thus far ; now then, what is tc 
become of me ? 

Theu. Filth, tied up as you hang, you shall be beaten with 
stripes. 

Tea. Even though I am ashamed^ ? 

Theu. Upon my faith. I’ll be the death of you, if I live ! 

Call. Make this pardon general; do, pray, forgive Trail io 
this offence, for my sake. 

Theu. I would more readily put up with your obtaining 
any other request of me than that I should forbear sending 
to perdition this fellow for his most villanous doings. 

Call. Pray, do pardon him. Tea. Do pardon me ? 

Theu. Look there, don’t you see how the villain sticks 
there? {Fointing to the altar?) 

Call. Tranio, do be quiet, if you are in your senses. 

Theu. Only do you be quiet in urging this matter. I’ll 
subdue him with stripes, so that he shall be quiet. 

Catl. Eeally, there is no need. Come now, do allow 
yourself to be prevailed upon. 

Theu. I wish you would not request me. 

Call. Troth now, I do entreat you. 

Theu. I wish you would not request me, I tell you. 

Call. It’s in vain you wish me not ; only do grant this one 
pardon for his offence, pray, for my sake, 1 do entreat you. 

Tea. Why make this difficulty? As if to-morrow 1 
sliouldn’t be very soon committing some other fiiuit ; then, 
both of them, both this one and that, you’ll be able tc 
punish soundly. 

Call. Do let me prevail upon you. 

Theu. Well then, have it so ; begone, unpunished I (Tra- 
yio jumps down from the altar?) There now, (pointing to Cal- 
LiDAMATEs) Tctum him thanks for it. (Coming forward.') 
Spectators, this Play is finished ; grant us your applause^. 

* Though I am OBharntd ') — Vir. 1146 This [kce of hnpudonre is vtry 
cliuracteristic of Tranio. 

• Grant U9 gour applause ) — Yer. 1160. We may here remark tliat The lii- 
trigaing Chambermaid, one of Fielding'a Comedies is founded upon this euttr* 

tainiog Play. 
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OF THE WRITINGS OF PLAUTUS. 


Part I. — Fragments found quoted from "Plays now extant^ 
hut which are not to he found there. 

In the ‘‘Amphitryon.” 

Quoted hy Nonius Marcellus : 

And to us no other person than a servant 

By good rights a pot of cinders ought to be broken about 
your head. 

Don’t you be requiring a pot full of water to be poured 
upon your head. 

' My master Amphitryon is busy. 

Seek now a physician for yourself upon the approach jf 
the malady. Wny. surely you are either possessed or harassed 
by sprites!. Upon my faith, you are a wretched man! Go 
look for a physician. 

What ? She who in my absence has made her person com- 
mon? 

You positively swore that you had said it to me in jest. 
Who cannot determine which of us two is Amphitryon. 

If this has not happened just as I assert that it has happened ; 
I plead not my cause, but do not accuse me of criminality. 
Seized by the throat, I hold this thief caught in the fact. 
Dig there twice sixty ditches in a day. 

Stop his breath. 

Quoted hy Prisninn : 

Even now have you an opportunity of going. 

Quoted hy Festus : 

By night I went to the harbour in a spy-boat. 

In the “ Asinaria.” 

Quoted hy Nonius Marcellus : 

Who will make even wretched me famous by his crimes. 
My comrade, I suppose, will be here. 

' Posses^td or harassed hy sprites') “ Larvatns aut cerritus.” The same 
expression occurs in the Monajchmi, 1. 890. 
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In the ‘‘ Aulularia.” 

Quoted hy Nbniue Marcellm : 

Neither night nor day was I ever at rest; now I’ll go to 
sleep. 

Eieally, I have neither taken nor touched with any plea- 
sure. 

A tipsy man is wont to be cured by sleep. 

Those who set raw herbs before me^ and give pickled fish. 

I dug ten ditches in a day. 

Surely this headstrong fellow has appointed a guard. 
Quoted hy Aulus OelUus : 

' How I did gull the fellow'. 

Quoted hy ^orphyrius^ a Commentator on Horace : 

Myrtle [masculine], myrtle [femmine]^ 

In the “ Captivi.” 

^oted hy N’oniuis Marcellm i 

The cap that he had, he took off, and raised it towards the 
heavens. 

In the " Casina.” 

Qmted hy Honius Marcellas : 

I’m undone; he’ll now be setting my loins at the value of 
a straw. 

I’ll go in-doors to my wife, and submit my back to punish- 
ment. 

Quoted hy Cledonius : 

I’m quite tired. 

In the ‘‘Miles Gloriostts.** 

Qmted hy Fulgentius : 

In such a way do you keep us and our household in a 
worry. 

In the “ Poenulus." 

Quoted hy Gharisius : 

An ill-omened bird came in the evening. 

In the “ Pseudolus.” 

Quoted hy Servius, in his Commentary on the AEneid: 
Unless, perchance, at some time you break out of prison, 
j'our house. 

' Afyrile Tliis is quoted to show that “ myrtus” and myita 

bave the same signitication. 

YOL. ir. 2 L 
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In the “ Eudens.” 

Quoted by Prisctan t 

A little man, made of potter’s clay and of mud. 

Quoted by Diomedes : 

Carry away the pots. 

In the “ Stichus.” 

Quoted by Charisius: 

Is not this at the public charge ? 

In the ‘‘ Truculentus.” 

Quoted by Priscian : 

I’ve lost my goods, and I’ve found ills : from yourselves 1 
have become estranged. 


Part II. — Fragments of Plays now lost. 

Prom the “ Achari Studium^ or, “ Zeal of Acarus.” 

Quoted by Nonius Marcellus : 

Whom, by stratagem, I have beggared after wealth so 
great. 

Prom the ‘‘ Agroicus or, “ Country Clown.” 

Quoted by Festus and Nonius Marcellus : 

Like a wolf am I strong in the shoulders; my loins I 
have unhurt. 

Prom the Addictus^ or, “ Man Condemned.” 

Quoted by an anonymous Commentator on the Georgies of 
Viroil, B. 1, 1. 124 : 

I’d much rather do my work than go to sleep. I dread a 
lethargy. 

Prom the “ Artamon^ or, “ Ship’s Mainsail.” 

Quoted by Festus : 

Now I’m at liberty to say whatever I please ; there’s no 
one left behind. 

» Achari Studium) What is the meaning of this is uncertain, and it is doubt- 
ful whether it was a Play written by Plautus. 

* A ddktwt) Aulus Gellius tells us that this was one of the Comedies whidi 
was written by Plautus when he was in the service of a baker. 

® Artamon) It is not improbable that this Play was so called from the nams 
of one of the characters. Some Commentators, according to Limiers, have 
thought tnat it m the Asinaria under another name, because the uiM cl 
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All unguent, which would have made bilge-water in the 
nostrils of the muleteers. 

From the “ Astraba^ or, “ Clitellaria^” “the Bearer of 
the Pack-saddle.” 

Quoted by Varro : 

Follow, follow, Polybadiscus ; I wish to gain my expec- 
tations. 

PoLYB. I’ faith, I certainly do follow ; for with pleasure do 
I follow what I hope for. 

Factious women make provisions dear instead of cheap for 
the men. 

Quoted by Nonifts Marcelius: 

You really bore me through with an auger. 

To betake himself to his heels forthwith from this neigh- 
bourhood. 

Quoted by Festus : 

Let it be well bored ; and add dovetail cramps. 

Quoted by Aulm Gellius: 

Winnowings of corn^. 

Quoted by Varro and Festus : 

Not like her are the wan snails* here, twopenny^ haunters 
of the theatres, singular creatures. 

Quoted by Varro and Aulus Gellius : 

Wheezing, tender-footed, shrivel-skinned, diminutive crea- 
tures. 

Quoted by Festus and Priseian : 

With ankles worn out, with saffron-coloured legs. 

Quoted by Nonius Marcelius : 

With hair cut short, and close-cropped ears. 

Away with your evils ; I stand in need of good. 

Demaenetus, in that Play, is called “ Arteinona.” Some think that it was 
Play written by Plautius or Acutius, 

* Astrabd) Probably so called from the name of one of the character^ 
Nonius Marcelius mentions this Play as written bv Plautus. 

* Winnowings of com) “ Apluda.” 

* Wan snails) Limaces, See the Baechides, 1. 19, 

* Twopenny) “ Diobolaria.” Literally, “ that may oe bought for two oboJs. 
See the Notes to the Poenulus. 


2l2 
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Quoted by FeitUi : 

Like the drawing-beam of a w'ell, or the Grecian jarelin^j 
you go to and fro on even ground. 

But why don^t you go, ifyou are going ? Tou are too slow 
in your pace. 

Quoted by Konius Marcellus : 

V faith, mother, IVe been more trained by you for lying 
down that! for running ; for that reason I’m somewhat slow. 

Quoted by Fulgentius^ on the Pufity of Virail: 

What ? Are you afraid of your mistress, lest she should 
strike you with her sleeve ? 

Quoted by Nimius Marcetlus : 

Slie keeps me at a distance from her very great riches^ 
her fair and ample portion. 

1’ troth, I’ll clear myself of all, even to croaking hoarseness. 

Tou, who, as it were, are cleaning but the alleys of the 
butcher. 

I’ll go in-doors ; for really it’s the part of a prostitute, for 
a Courtesan to be standing in the street alone. 

They liave been mindful of their duty. 

Quoted by Jultts Gellius i 

Can you not, fellow, do a bold deed ? Tliere are plenty of 
others wlio can do it ; really I do not care for myself to be 
considered a daring man. 

Quoted by Priscian : r 

What, are you then my dear little mother ? 

My own dear sister bom. 

If, indeed, you request according to my means, according 
to my limited circumstances. 

Tou, old gentlemen, are wont to be the finders of veiy 
pleasant jobs /or 

I could neigh after this little mare, if she were left by her^ 
self with me alone. 

Quoted by Nonius Marcellus : 

Por such a smell of new wine has reached my nostrils. 

* Grecian javelin) “Pilum Graecun,” The true reading is probably “pila 
Grieca,” “ the Grecian ball,’’ in allusion to the Greek ball, called “ harpastum,’' 
a “ hand-ball” or *' catch-balL” 
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Qtwted hy Priscktn : 

Do you require me to ansfrar? ’Tis unfair. It always 
hfieoinoB me voluntarily to make my terms with the men ; 
thftt’^ the calling 1 follow. Promising is good for nothing. 

From the “ Baccharia^/* 

Qmted by Macrobim c 

What mortal is there that ever was blessed with such good 
fortune af I now am, for whose stomach this procession is 
moving along ? Even this sturgeon^, whicli has hitherto lain 
hidden from me in the sea, whose side with my teeth 1 shall 
just now stow away into my own sides. 

From the ‘‘ Bis Compressa,” /^ The Woman Twice Seduced*.’* 

by some called “ Boeotia^,” “ The Boeotian Woman.” 

Quoted by Aulus Gelling ; 

May the Gods confound that man who first disclosed the 
hours, and who first, in fact, erected a sun-diai here ; who, 
for wretched me, minced the day up into, pieces. For when 
I was a boy, this stomach was the sun-dial, one much better 
and truer than all of these ; when that used to warn me to eat,. 

* Baccharid) It is doubtful what this word means; whether it alludes to 
Backus or the Bitcchanafs, or whether to the pknf called by us “fox-^ve/* 
which was said by the ancients, to be muijh used in enchantments. 

* Sturgeon) “ Acipenser.” This was a. fish highly esteemed by the Romans. 

’ Bmtia) This passage js preserved by Aultis Qellius, B. 3, c. 3, who tells us 
that it is an eKtract from the speech of a Pariisite. Limiers says that Antiphanes 
was the author of this Comedy, in the Greek, which he called Boiwrid, “ The 
Boeotian Woman/’ and that it was translated into Latin by Plautus. Plautus intros 
duces into it a piece of raillery on the invention of sun.'diais, the use of which had 
been recently introduced into Rome. Warner has the following Note: “ Salma- 
sius has observed, that the first 8un-.dial in Rome was plat ed there a.v.(\ 4D.9f 
and that as Plautus lived in the time of the second I’unicWar, which was 
about A,u.c, 535, the invention of sun-dials might by him be looked upon as a 
modern one. But what the Parasite says afterwards, that the city was full of 
them, is contradicted hy ancient authors, who assure us that there w^as but a 
single one iu Rome at that time ; and that was brought from Sicily. The ex- 
aggerations of the Parasite must be attributed, then, to the ill.liumour he is in. 
It appears from Aulas Gellius, E 3, c, 3, that The Woman Twice Debauched, 
and Tiie Boeotian, are two distinct Comedies; and that the first of these, the 
lume only of which remains, was not written by Plautus. A^ to.the second, if 
nas been thought that it was written by one Aqqifius; but Aulos GeRins main 
eajns chat these hnw are very worthy of l^i^tus, and thinks,- at the sanuj thni^ 
tiiut he cun diacorer in them his humour and tasts,” 
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except wben there was nothing to eat. Now, even when there 
is something to eat^ it*8 hot eaten, unless the sun chooses ; and 
to such a degree now, in fact, is the city filled with sun-dials, 
that the greater part of the people are creeping along the 
streets shrunk up with famine. 

From the “ Calceolus,** or ** Little Slipper.’’ 

Quoted by Macrobius : ^ 

He said that a thin-shelled nut-tree^ was hanging over his 
tiles. 

From the “ Carbonaria,” or ‘‘ Charcoal Manufactory.” 

Quoted by Priscian : 

Close by the altar itself I concealed the gold. 

Quoted by Festus : 

I want gammon of bacon, sow’s udders, the belly-piece, 
the brawn, the kernels of the throat. 

Quoted by Nonius Marcellus: 

Bearing my gibbet I shall be carried through the city; 

. afterwards I shall be nailed to the cross. 

From the “ C»cu8®,” “ The Blind Man or, “ Prmdones,” 
“ The Plunderers.” 

Quoted by Sospiter Charisius : 

Not anything at all was done except with art, nor was any- 
thing placed there without luxuriousness, gold, ivory, silver, 
pictures, purple, spoils, and statues. 

And never shall you get her away from me against my 
will. 

To view the games with magnificence and pomp. 

He is abroad^. 

1 wish his farm was worth as much again as it is worth. 

Such are the robbers ; they spare no one whatever. 

* Thin^shdkd nut-tree^ “ Molluscam imcem.” DelXEnvre, the Delph'm Editor, 
says that this means “a peach-tree.** It does not appear, thougii, on what au- 
thority he affirms to that effect. 

2 CcKw) Parseus thinks that this was not a Comedy written by Plautus, but 
oy anotlier writer, named Accius, 

* Bets abroad) Peregre est.** This may, also mean ^he la from abroad,*; 
or ** he is a foreigne .** 
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I wish you to be a witness that it is carefully done. The 
enemies are withdrawn ; the stones are removed. 

K he does not readily confess where the gold is, we wil 
cut off his limbs with a saw. 

I have not done othermse than I ought. 

A Who are you w^ho that are leading me ? 

B. MuM 

A. I’ troth, I am undone ! it is the African. 

From the “ ColaxV* “ The Flatterer.” 

Quoted ty Nonius Marcellas : 

He had a golden goblet of eight pounds’ weight ; the other 
w^ould not accept it. 

Found by Angelo Mai among the Fragments of Plautus : 

Those who, giving their word, by breaking it, have deceived 
him who trusted them; crafty flatterers who are near the 
King, who in their speeches say one thing to the King, hut 
mean quite otherwise in their minds. 

From the “ Commorientes^ or, “ The Men Dying Together.” 

Quoted by Priscian : 

Headlong I’ll jump into the pit. 

From the “ Condalium^;” or, “ The Slave’s Eing.” 

Quoted by Varro^ De Lingud Latina : 

Shall I bear this thus early in the morning, like one out 
of his senses ? Light the torches. 

Festus says, under the word “ Pro,” Plautus uses “ Pro !” 
hi the Condalium,” as an exclamation of surprise, 

* Afu) An interjection used by one grumbling or rebuking. 

* Colax) This Flay was written in Greek by Menander, and translated intc 
Latin by Plautus, or, according to some, by Nsevius. Terence, in the Prologue 
to the Eunuchus, mentions both as having translated it. 

* ConimorierUes) Terence, in the Prologue to the Adelphi, 1. 5, tells us that 
this Comedy was written by Diphilus, who called it 'SvvaTToOprjarKovris, “ The 
Men who Died Together,” and which Plautus translated, and called “ Commo- 
lientes.” Varro quotes the opinion of Accius, that this Play was not written by 
Plautus, but by Aquilius. The words of Terence are, however, apparently quite 
conclusive. 

* Cmdalium) This w)rd occurs twice in the Trinummus: see L 1014, and 
the Note. According t) Athenaets, Menander wrote this Play in Greek, and 
called it AaicrvXioy, * The Eing.” Anlus Gelliusis of opinion that Plautus dM 
rot translate it 
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From the ‘‘ Cornieularia^.” 

Quoted by Diomedes the Grammarian : 

Let the house be scented like Arabia. 

Quoted by Varro, De Lingud Latind : 

He who for ten years has served the King Bemetriua. 

Quoted by Nonius Marcellus : 

A fair and prosperous combat has this day befallen us. 

Lydus, riiy companion, health of my life, prithee, my cap. 

Quoted by Varro, De Lingud Latind : 

Why do we delay to institute our games P See, here’^s om 
Circus-. 

Quoted by Nonius Mareelhts : 

Who love my maid-servant Hedylium as their own eyes. 

May Laverna make my hands famed in thefts. 

From the “ Dyscolus^.’* 

Quoted by Festus : 

I am a virgin ; not yet have I learned to repeat the words 
used at weddings^. 

From the “ Foeneratrix or, “ The Female Usurer.** 

Quoted by Festus : 

Hark you! What, in a foreign land, a freed-woman is 
reported to have said to her patroness, that same do I say 
to you: ‘‘ Freed-woman, hail to you! Take that thump, 
Papyria®. 

* Comicularld) As “ cornicula” means a ‘‘ cliongh,” or “ little crow,” this 
word may possibly be a stronger diminutive of the same word, somewhat 
similar to the words “ Asinaiia,” “ Mostellaria,” “Aulularia,” and “ Cistellaria,’* 
used by Plautus. 

Here's our Circus^ A passage very similar to this is found in tlje Mil©« 
Gloriosus, 1. 991. 

5 Dyscolus) Apparently meaning, “ The Peevish Man.** Parseus thinks that 
tliis Play was not written by Plautus. 

* Us^at weddings) “Verba nupta,** This is probably iu allusion to the 
lodse songs which were sung by boys and girls at the door of the chamber of tin 
new-married couple. Ovid alludes to them in the Fasti, B. 3, 1. 674-5. “ Now 
it remains for me to say why the girls suig indecent songs ; for they assemble, 
and repeat by rote indelicate abuse.** 

* Papyria) The meaning of this passage is not very evident. Wamei 
iias the following remarks on it. “Tii original is 'Vapula, f'apyria,* which 
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Quoted by Diomedes the Grammarian : 

Which I shall ransack thoroughly. 

From the “ Fretum^,’* “ The Straits,** 

Quoted by Aulus Gellius : 

Now this is just the ram’s answer® which is given at thi 
preat games ; I shall perish if I don’t do it* ; if 1 do, I 
shall get a beating. 

From the ‘‘ Frivolaria^,” “ The Trifles,** 

Quoted by Sospater Charisim : 

Let us discourse leisurely. 

Quoted by Priscian and Festus : 

He was to me the bile, the dropsy, the cough, the chilly 
fever*. 

Quoted'by Festus and Vatro, De Linyvd Latina : 

A. Follow me this way, will you, all you legions of Lavema, 
Light armed soldiers, where are you ? 

B. See, here they are. A. Where are the supernumeraries*? 

D. See, here we are. A. Come, then, fall back, all of you, 

as the veterans^ are wont to do. 

kestus says, is a proverbial expression, by which those who were made free were 
given to understand that their masters or mistresses had still some authority 
over them.*” Liiniers says that “papyrla’Ms from “papyrus,” the name of a 
tree, whose branches are very supple and easily bended, Marolles, with some 
others, supposes it to be a proper name, and translates it accordingly. 

* Freiuni) The Straits of Gibraltar were sometimes so called by the Romans, 
par Eminence, The Greeks similarly called them iropSpos. 

^ answer) Tiiis, perhaps, means an answer which, like the head of a 

ram, strikes on both sides. Some would read it “ Arictini,” and think that it 
means the answer given by a buffoon named Arictinus, It may allude to 
tlie games in the Circus, and the hardships of the gladiators, wlio perhaps were, 
in certain cases, reduced to the necessity of either dying on the one hand, or ol 
being punished by their masters on the other. 

^ If I don't do it) Limiers remarks that this is like a passage in the Story of 
Susanna, in the Apocrypha, v, 22 : “ If I do this thing, it is death unto me ; 
and if I do it not, I cannot escape your hands,” 

< Frivolaria) Prisoian reads this “ Fribularia,” “The Seller of Trifles,” or 
“ The Pedlar.” 

* The chilly fever) “ Febris querquera,” Probably the quartan ague, 

® The aupemwmerariee) Accensi,” These were the same as the “ ad* 
script ivi.” See the Menjechmi, 1. 184, and the Note to the passage, 

^ The veterans) “Triarii.” These were the oldest and most experienced 
troops of the Roman armies, who stood behind the “ h»«tati” and “ pnncippi,.’; 
UD a half-kneeling posture, ready to rise and charge the enemy in case cf emevgcacf 
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Quoted by JBlestus : 

You must do it actively, wbat you do do, and not sluggishly 

Quoted hy Nonius Marcellus : 

And I shall get the better of all the female hired mourners^ 
in screaming. 

Quoted by Festus : 

Then first her breasts, like two twin-brothers, were begin- 
ning to swell; this I meant to say, like two twin-sisters. 
What need is there of talking ? 

Quoted by Priscian : 

0 friend Oephalio ! out of many my only one. 

Quoted by Festus : 

Take the haunch of lamb^. 

From the Fugitivi^,” “ The Fugitives.*' 

Quoted by Varro^ De Lingua Latind : 

A. Well, well, see the we^s, what great ones they are! 

B. Now I’ve looked. What’s the matter ? 

From the " Gastron,” “ The Good Cheer.’* 

Quoted by Fdrro, De Lingud Latind : 

Meat from off the haunches, it is veal ; you shall have a 
dinner. 

From the “ Hortulus,” ‘‘ The Little Garden.’* 

Quoted by Festus : 

Let the crier* be there with a wreath ; and for what he’ . 
fetch, let him be sold. 

From the ‘‘ Kakistus*.” 

Quoted by Fulgentms : 

1 had ratiier that he was fastened to the fishing-boat, that 
he might be always fishing, even though there were a very 
great tempest. 

» Female hired moumers) ** Praeficas.” See the Tniculentus, 1. 493. 

* Haunch of lamb) “ Strebulum agninum.” ** Strebulus” was said to be the 
lame given to the meat about the haunches of the victims, 

* Fugitwi) This Play is by some Commentators supposed to have been written 
by Tarpilius, and not by Plautus. 

* The crier) The ** praeco,” or “ crier,” acted as an auctioneer ; and, according 
to Festus, slaves were crowned with a wreath wlwn put up for sale. 

* Kakiitm) Probably the name of a character in the Play, and derived from 
the Greek, signifying “ a most w<irthle88 fellow.” Paraeus thinks that this PUy 
wax aot written by Plautus, but by another writer named Accma. 
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From the ** Lenones G^emini,** “ The Twin 
Procurers.” 

equated by Feslus and Priscian : 

This boy is grieved that he is put up for sale. 

Prom the “Medicus^” “ The Physician.” 

Quoted by Nonius Marcellus : 

I looked in a mirror ; I observed my cloak. 

Cheese for a Parasite may be scraped with sticks. 

Quoted by Priscian : 

At home I left a virgin past her prime. 

Prom the “ Nervolaria^.” 

Quoted by Varro^ De Lingua Latind : 

With a file I forthwith sharpened the rasp. 

Quoted by Fesfus : 

They hinder me from doing my business in another quarter. 
Very speedily may we be made free. 

It becomes a gallant to be profusely prodigal. 

Wine very weak ; because it makes tliem infirm either in 
body or in mind. 

Quoted by Nonius Marcellus : 

Both of them are in love to madness. 

Prom the “ Parasitus Piger,” “The Lazy Parasite;” or 
“ Lipargus.” 

Quoted by Farro, Pe Lingua Latind : 

Prom thence, well drenched, at early dawn I began to pro- 
ceed straight liorneward on my way. 

Quoted by Festus : 

Both decked out with great praises ; in fine, we are both not 
worth a nutshell. 

Quoted by Nonius Marcellus : 

Add mussels, sea-urchins, and oysters*. 

Quoted by Priscian : 

I don’t want a drone in my hive, to eat up the food of the 
bees. 

* Medicus) No ancient author positively affirms that this Play was written by 
Plautus, but it is generally attributed to him by the Comineutators. 

* Nervolaria) Marolles is of opinion that this is a diminutive, from “ nervna,*' 
<vhich has many meanings; among others, a “thong,” “cord,” or “chain,’ hi| 
pi isoTiers. 

■ And Tliesj three n^mesot shell-fish occur ui the Budens, 1. 297 
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; From the '** Phagon^” “ The Glutton.” 

Quoted by Varro^ De Lingud Latind : 

The honor of the minced meat, the gammons, ani the 
kernels of pig’s throat is gone. 

From the “ Plocion^” ‘‘ The Dealer in Tow.’* 

Quoted by Nonius Marcellus : 

For he has a red forehead ; he*s slender and thin*. 

From the “ Saturio^.” 

Festus says, “ Plautus in his Saturio mentions that the 
Bomans usei to eat, that is fed upon, the flesh of puppies.” 

Pliny the Eldei*, in his 29th Book, doubtless alludes to this 
Play, when he says, The Comedies of Plautus give proof that 
puppies’ flesh was used at the public feasts.” 

Quoted from Festus : 

She cannot be drawn back, whichever way she has once 
proceeded. 

A. I see it has fared ill with you. 

B. Why, he was as smooth as a kidney. 

Get a reinforcement of a hundred people, to amuse you 
at home. 

Fro;n the ‘‘ Scytha Liturgus^,” ‘‘ The Scythian Body*Guard.” 

Quoted by VctrrOj De Lingud Lutind : 

You are a woman, dear wife ! be off; I understand you ; 1 
know you are a caviller. 

Quoted by Festus : 

So she might afterwards produce me deformed clnldren ; 

^ Phagon) According to Umierg, some of the learned are of opinion that this 
Play is the same as the Poenulus. 

2 Ploeiori) This Play is said to receive its name from the Greek TrKoKWvrjs^ 

a dealer in tow,” 

* And thin) Habras” is tlie word used here in WeSse’s edition, instead of 
“ labris,” the former reading. The meaning of the word is probably quite un* 
Jknown ; a guess has been made from the context. 

Saturio) Probably so called from one of the characters in the Play. There ip 
a Parasite of that name introduced in the Persa. 

^ Liturgus) Warner has the following Note : “The Scythians were called 
* Liturgi,’ from the Greek Xftrovpyoc, as they were heretofore the same i« 
courts as the Swiss guards are now in the C(.urt of France, or the yeomen o<’th<» 
guard with us. By sdmn passages^ in Athenmns, it appears that thii& pj^co irai 
traoilated from the Greek of Afttiplianes.” 
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Hither a bandy-legged, or a knock-kneed, or a bow-legged, or 
a squint-eyed, or a tusk- toothed son^. 

From the “ Trigemini,” “ The Three Twins.” 

Quoted hr/ Aulm Gellim : 

Had I not run aw’ay, he would have bitten me through the 
middle, I do believe. 

From the “ Vidularia*.” 

Quoted by Nonius Marcellus : 

Wherever he saw each stalk, he plundered All. 

Quoted by Prisciun : 

A slave, I know not who, leaped out of the myrtle 
grove. 

This is a poor affair. 

Tell me, if you please, who the woman is, whom you desire 
to make your wife. 

A mussel is placed before it ; but I’U tell what the mark is. 

Attend to me, both of you, please. Put down the wallet 
liere. 

I will keep it as though you had given it as a deposit; 
I shall return it to neither. 

Until this matter is decided. 

1 don’t object to the deposit. 

Penury, mourning, sorrow, poverty, cold, hunger. 

Bacchanals of that description have made a Pentheus^ of 
our ship. 

Now, as we’ve left the wallet as a deposit. 

Now will the servant coax my father out of the money. 

' A fvsk-toothed tm) This passage is in some editions found inserted Ifi 
Miles Gloriosiis, after line 722. 

2 Vululmva') Probably meaning the “ wallet,” or “ bag,” being a diniinntive 
from “ viduluji,” “a wallet.” Warner has this Note: ** I.imim observes, that 
Bottle Commentators have been of (jpinion that tills piece was the same as the 
Rudens, on account of the chest in that Comedy, and the bag in this, being one 
of the principMl incidents. But they have since found out that they are different 
pieces. For in an ancient MS., after the word * Truculentus,’ are the words 
‘ inciplt Vidularia,’ * here begins Vidulafia,* which is a proof that this piece imme- 
diately followed the other. It is certain that the subject is but little different from 
the R idens, as maj be gatliered from the few fragments which are left of it.” 

^ P mtheus') waa^torn to pieces by the Baochanals, led On by his motlief 
Agave, and his aunts Ino and Autonoe. See the Metamorphoses of Ovid^ Bi. 8» L 
720 , et ieq. 
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Aye this, that this is my country, and that this man is my 
father; but that person is the father of the Soterini. 

Quoted by Nonius Marcellus : 

I liad rather that those who belong to me should (Le, than 
be beggars : good men pity the one ; bad men laugh at the 
other. 

The impression seemed right ; his ring I compared with it^ 

Why many words ? We have contended enough. 

Quoted by Fulgentius Planciades, and {according to 3far* 
cellus) by another Grammarian^ whose name is unknown : 

Order him to be sewed up in a sack^, and to be thrown 
into the deep, if you wish for provisions to be cheap. 

Quoted by Nonius Marcellus: 

As I was fishing there, with my three-pronged fork I struck 
the wallet. 

Quoted by Junius Philargyrius^ in his Commentary on the 
Eclogues of Virgil : 

For I’ve heard say that a woman once brought forth a 
lion. 


Part III. — Passages quoted from Plays of Plautus, the 
Names of which are lost. 

Quoted by Varro, De Lingud Latind : 

In the fish-pond, where there are various things. 

A smoke-making Epeus^, who has victuals cooked for our 
troops. 

The odious fellow has been dinning the ears of all the 
household. 

Quoted by Nonius Marcellus : 

For your father never had even any intercourse with her. 

Quoted by Festus : 

You may be off post haste. 

Now, for your deserts, is your hide made thick. 

^ In a sacF) Parricides were punished at Rome by being sewed up in a lack 
with an ape, a dog, a cock, and a viper, and then thrown into the sea. 

• Snwk^making Eperis) He probably alludes to the reseinb.ance of some one to 
the ingenious workman Epeus, who built the wooden horse which aided in the 
deatniction of Troy. See the Bacchides, 1. W7. 
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IMay the Gods prosper it! Take the purse; m it there 
will be thirty mincB. 

I do believe that, among men, there is nothing more 
swift than fame. 

He is a fool, considering his age and the white hue of his 
head. 

Are my eyes dim ? Is not this our Hermio ? 

He has forsworn warfare. 

You slip in upon me daily, just like a beaver among the 
willows. 

When Plautus says, “ Herbam do” [I give you grass], he 
means, “I own myself subdued.” This is a characteristic 
of the ancient ana pastoral life ; for those who in the fields 
were contending in races or trials of strength, when they 
were subdued, plucked some grass from that spot on which 
the contest took place, and presented it to the adversaiy. 

Quoted by Festus : 

Has a fever ever seized upon you p 

1 value not a rush your MuneraP or your Lenonian Law; 
whether it had been proposed or not. 

Caught in your treachery. I* faith, you’re fitting your neck 
with the chain. 

But I see piddled fish in vessels like fish-ponds, good 
oysters, lobsters, and crabs^j plump sea-urchins, shells for the 
fish-ponds. 

Don’t I know you, you seaman’s scribe^, you impudent 
slave’s collar ? 

You would not disoblige him, if you are at all wise in the 
eyes of the Persians. 

Whether you hold it sacred or profane, it matters little. 

P nil of sores, loaded with fetters, branded with irons, filthy. 

Quoted by Nonius Marcellas: 

Swarms of dormice. 

* Munerat) The Cincian or Muneral Law was a “ plebiscitum” passed in the 
time of M. Cincius Alimentus, prohibiting advocates from taking fees of their 
clients for pleading their causes. The Lenonian Law, probably like the “Lex 
Julia,*’ defined what constituted the offence of ** lenocinium,” or “ procuring.” 

® Lobsters and crabs) “ Camaram et tagenia.” This is, perhaps, not the mean- 
ing of the words ; but it is not exactly known what fish are meant under these 
names. 

® Seaman's scribe) The profession of a secretary or clerk was looked upon with 
some contempt. Possibly, by the present term something of the crimp genu.i is meant. 
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But the Procurer’s coming out of doors. Here in a secret 
place I’ll pick up his conversation. 

Why do you mutter to yourself, and torment yourself? 

Nor yet, sword, dare you to grind your teeth at me P 

Quoted by Fulgentim : 

I care a straw for what you do. 

Quoted by Donatasy in his Commentary on the Pknrmh 
rfTerenoe: 

Make money of it. 

Quoted by Junius Phihrgyrius^ in his Commentary on the 
Cteorgics of Virgil : 

They hasten to prepare the breakfast. 

Quoted by Pontanus, in his Commentary on Macrobius t 

He does not eat to gather strength, but he desires to 
gather strength that he may eat. 

Quoted by Donatus^ in his Commentary on the Uecyra of 
Terence : 

Perhaps suspect that they are in love. 

Paul us Diaconus, quoting from Festus, mentions “ Thocus,’* 
as used by Plautus to signify a kind of seat. 

Quoted by Festus : 

Surelv you have ever held me as of the greatest conse* 
quence m your affairs. 

Quoted by Diomedes the Grammarian : 

What, am I to be sold to him p 

Quoted by Charisius : 

Be inside there, until I come back again. 

Charisius sayat “ ‘ Butu batta.* These words Plautus has 
used as signifying a ‘mere nothing,* and a ‘trifling matter,’ 
as in the glossaries of the ancients, ‘ battati’ is a certain 
quivering and effeminate sound of the voice.” 

Quoted by Servius, in his Commentary on the ^neid 
B. 1, 1. 178 : 

I’ll write on yoilr body with elm-tree rods. 

On the JEneid, B. 1, 1. 480: 

I never come to the city; except when the Garment of 
.tfinfrva^ is borne in procession. 

» Garment of Minerva') “ Peplum.” For au account of this, see the 
to the Mercator, 1« 67. 
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On the Mimdi B* 3, 1. 42 : 

To defile tlie hands. 

On the AHneid^ B. 6, 1. 25)5 : 

The bird itself brings about its own death. 

On the A^neid, B. 6, L 228 : 

I’ll lead you about as one possessed. 

On the JEneidy B. 12, 1. 519 : 

This woman is poor. 

Erom a Fragment of Festus : 

Begone then. 

Quoted hy an ancient Commentator on Horace^ Sat. B. 2 
S. 5,1. 11: 

Cilix, Lyciscus, Sosia, Stichus, Parmeno, come out, and 
bring each a stick in his hand. 

Quoted by PorphyriuSy in his Commentary on the Odes of 
Horace : 

This weak old woman portends danger. 

Quoted by Phocas the Grammarian : 

To my father surely. 

Qytoted by Diomedes the Grammarian : 

There is one : she has cut the head off. 

Qfwted by Macrobius : 

With me dwell disease, maladies^, and debt. 

Quoteo. by Aulus Gellius : 

How is this ? My cloak is creased— I am not properly 
drest. 

Come you forth, Davus ; come, sprinkle some water, T 
want this vestibule to be clean. My Venus is about to 
come ; it should not be dusty. 

Quoted hy Festus : 

You have no Syrus. 

I hardly can survive tlie griefs which, ah wretched me I 
wax stronger day by day. 

Quoted by Priscian : 

Who is such a one of the number of his daughters. 

* Disease^ maladies) “ Patagus, morbus.” Petit says that these words should 
be j(^ed together ; and that they signified a disease. Perhaps it was supposed 
to be caused by the stunning noise made by the Corybantes, or Priests of Cybeie, 
on tlieir brazen drums, when they celebrated the Festival of thot Goddess 

YOL. II. 2 M 
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Priacian says that in the writing cf Plautus, the wqrd 
“ pullaria/* means “ the right hand.** 

Pestus says that Plaatus uses “yespema” to siguify 
“ coBna,’* or “ the aftemoon*s meal.” 

Qmted in a frcigme^ of Besius : 

A. A sow’s stomach * ♦ (I’ll call it by its own 

name “ scrutillus.”) # # # 

B. I myself to-day * * if I had eaten anything— 

should perhaps have drunk. 

Quoted by M, Valerius Probus the Grammarian : 

This is my stall. 

He also says that one word with the termination dur,” is 
found in Plautus, “ magadur.” ' 

Quoted by Pulgentius : 

Bring out the casket with the trinkets. 

Quoted by Pontanus^ on the Commentary In Somnium 
Scipionis*^ of Macrobius : 

He exposes his sears, and tells of his dangers. 

While the little birds begin their song in spring. 

To repel religious scruples from himself. 


Paet IY. — Fragments of the Plays of Plautus which have 
been more recently discovered by Angelo Mai^. 

Of the “ Cistellaria.” 

* * But still don’t you quite put your fists in my 

power * # Neither is it just for Ooas or men to do 

so, though I may be hereafter. She who was placed under 
my charge, and entrusted to my honor, who was to pass her 
life with me, with me in marriage * * Let her enter into 
the compact ; take her I must, and not put her aside. * ♦ 

* * But what do you advise me now ? * * 

# Where are the things I commanded? Surely 

* * * ’tis not enough, I think, to have ad- 

vised the guilty. In acting this way, whether are you 
mad, prithee, or are you dreaming in your love ? * * 

m # Who do not wish me to bring * * a 

* Angdo Mai) These Fra^ents were discovered by the learned Mai in a 
Palempsist MS. in the Ambrosian Library ; and prove that many of the Plays of 
Plaatus have come down to ns in a very imperfect state. Those Fragments only 
are here presented to the Reader, which admit of a somewhat connected meaning. 
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coat of mail ; after that, many with lances, many light* 
armed skirmishers, many of them^ with many others, Tfcse 
thiiigs you ♦ ♦ did say to me. Prithee, did I 

not say the same ? J ust now, indeed, i’ faith, you did say 
so, not indeed in my presence. You are a juggler, since, 
indeed, you are not here, and are out of your senses. I 
see that you are greatly suffering from the poison of love, 
young man^ ; for that reason do I wish you tlie more to be 
advised. Advise me. Take you care, will you, never to go to 
war with love. What shall 1 do ? Go to the housed of her 
mother; clear yourself, protest on oath, blandly supplicate 
her with prayers, and entreat her not to be angry with you. 
I’ faith, m clear myself of all, even to croaking hoarseness^. 
* * * • * Troth, if so it were, indeed, that my 

clever little woman were decked out, although I am an old geld- 
ing, at me, even now, I fancy she would neigh^. I could do 
the same for this little mare, if she alone were left with me 
by herself®. It happens very opportunely forme, that Alcesi- 
marchus has returned. For no one, when alone, is wont to 
be very unwilling. * * Don’t be alone * * 

But wnen I put a construction on her speeches, on my faith, 
’tis she, as I guess, who has corrupted my son. * ♦ 

What if I accost her, and accuse her pf_ evil and mischief? 
Allurements or * * 

In the “ Miles Gloriosus 

Between lines 185 and 186, read : “ So that she really does 
not fall short at all of a woman’^ astuteness®.” 

A few mutilated lines of the “ Vidularia” were found by 
Mai, which are incapable, from their disjointed nature, of 

* Yomg man) The reader, on referring to the Play, will find that Alcesi- 
marchus must be the person here addressed. 

~ Goto the house) This is cleaily in reference to the visit which Alcesimar- 
chus pays to the house of Melaenis, the supposed mother of Silenium. 

’ Croaking koarsmess) This line has hitherto appeared in the Eilitions, as a 
Fragment from the Glitellaria. The similarity of names has no doubt caused 
the mistake. 

* Would neigh) No doubt Demipho says this. 

* With me hy herselj) This line is also found quoted among the Fragments 
of the Clitellaria, clearly by mistake. 

« Woman^s asttUeness) This line is rejected by Ritschel, as a gloss. It is 
probably borrowed from the Hocyra of Terence, Act II., sc. J, 1. 3. 

2 M 2 
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any connected translation ; with the exception of the foh 
lowing line; 

rU stand here, and watch if any one accosts my friend. 

Of the “ Kakistus,” some fragments were discovered by 
Mai ; a few lines of which only admit of any translation : 

On my word, you have this day related to me your woes, 
many in number, and on that account • • espe- 
cially, and more openly, # • • because I 

had compassion on you. There is that young man whom 
all * • * * * Pay me no 

interest # * * * For I ask for one 

to lend on interest. # # # 


The various readings discovered by Angelo Mai have, in 
all cases, been examined, and, as far as possible, made avail- 
able by the Editors of the several Editions from which the 
present Translation has been made. 


ERRATA IN VOL 1. 

page Jl, line 86, for " Tristia, El. IS,” read " Triatla, B. v., Bl. U." 

‘ 84, “ SI, /or "congratulate in,” wad" congratulate him ta." 
101, " 40, ybr"Oudendorf," rood “Oudendorp." 

166, “ 85, /or “aquan," read “aquam.” 

“ 231, " 87, /or “David,” rood “Daniel,” 

" 400, “ 22,/o»'“salutlgeruti,"reod‘'8aln 
* 464, “ 21,/or“cauterio,”r«od"(»nt«rle,'’^ 

688. “ 40,/or “reruin,” read "reum.” 
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Accemsi, ii., 521 

Acoipitrina, the meaning of, i., 167 
Acetum, i., 290 
Acheron, i., 27, 474 

Achilles, i., 136, 497 ; the arms of, ii., 424 
Acipenser, ii., 617 

Actors, slaves performed as, i., 38, 54, 
79 ; ii., 208; beardless, i., 396 
Acts of the Apostles, quoted, i., 225, 431 
Addicti, i., 209 

Ad incitas redactus, the meaning of. i.,29 
Adonis, and Venus, i., 825 
Adorea, ii , 9 

Ad plures, an Euphemism, the meaning 
of, i., 16 

Adscriptivi, i., 327 
Adversitor, i., 339 
Advertising houses to be let, i., 11 
Advooati, the duties of, performed by 
slaves, ii., 376 

ASdiles, their duties, i., 230 ; market 
officers, ii., 80; their duty to see the 
streets kept clean, ii., 234; managers 
of the Theatrical representations, ii., 
266 ; their duty to register the Cour- 
tesans, ii., 404 
^dituus, i., 538 
Aesculapius, the God, i., 360 
AJtas tua, a Periphrasis, i., 361 
iEtolia, i., 427. 

African mice, what animals so called, IL, ’ 
398 

After-dinner powders, i., 224 
Agathocles, King ; i., 281, 337 ; ii., 493 
Agoranoraus, i., 106, 464 
Agrigentum, ii., 67 
A.iax Telamon, i., 455 
Aia;(on,a Greek Play, i., 74 
Albumazar, the old Play of, quoted, 1., 
408 

Alcedonia, halcyon days, ii., 306 
AlcmsBon, i., 452 

Alexander, a name of Paris, i., 109 
Alia curare, the meaning of the phrase, 

1., 117 

Alliteration, an instance of, i., 36 
Alnaschar’s reverie, a similar passage in 
Plautus, ii., 106 

Altars, at the doors of the Athenians, 

1., 406 ; places of reftige, ii., 607 ; two 
on the stage of Comedy, ii., 507, 608 

AinJ'iguity, an expression used for its, 
i*., 4H4 

Ambracia, i., 237 


Amiculum, ii.,192 

Amphitryon, his descent, il., 6; dura- 
tion of the time represented in the 
Play of, ii., 23 ; the Play of, highly es 
teemed by the Romans, ii., 62 
Ampulla, li., 264 ; for the use of tra- 
vellers, ii., 179 
Ampullarius. ii.,98 

Anachronisms of Plautus, ii., 19, 66, 61 
Anactorium, ii., 317 
Anancaeum, or cup of necessity, ii., 80 
Angina, the disease so called, i., 29 
Animula, in Apulia, i., 102 
Antestari, i., 559 

Antiochus, the eyes of King, il., 883 
Apelles, ii., 410, 451 
Apluda, i., 515 

Apollo, the God, i., 860 ; Prostaterius, i., 
162; ii., 163 

Aposiopesis, i., 126, 177 

Apple^ whj given to pregnant women, 

Aphrodisia, a festival of Venus, ii., 361 
Apuleius, quoted, i., 319 
Arcturus, the God, li., 65 
Arcularii, i., 402 

Argentarii, or Bankers at Rome, i., 23 
assayers of coin, ii., 280; their charac- 
ter, ii., 280. See ” Bankers” 
Argutus.i., 291 
Arimaspi, the, i., 412 
Ariola, i., 104 

Aristarchus, his Tragedy of Achilles, ii., 
353 ' 

Aristodemus. his sons and Cresphontei 
draw lots, li., .322 
Aristophanes, quoted, ii., 422, 477 
Aristotle, quoted, i., 218 
Armarium, i., 470 
Armiger, or armour-bearer, il., 315 
Armilla, i., 343 
Ars ludic^ i., 407 
Articularius, ii., 172 
Asconius Pedianus, quoted, ii., 462 
Asibida. i., 149 

Asses, their mode of kicking, ii., 383 
Astarte, the Goddess, ii., 170 
Athenaeus, quoted, i., 329 
Atriensis, or chamberlain, i,, 284, 491 

Atrium, i., 76 
Attalus, King, ii., 276, 382 
Attica, its pure diah et, ii., 278 
' Auction, niude ofselliiu^ bv,i., 191 
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Aucuimre, i., 120 
Aula for 011a, i., 394 
Aulularia. the meaning Df the word, i., 
»75 

Auius GcUius, quoted, i., 236, 316, 483; 

11., 232 

Aunchalcum, what, i., 103 
Autolychus.i., 167 
Auxihum, the God, ii , 193 
Ave sinistra, i., 292 
Bacoh80,i.,121 
Bacchanal, i , 156 
Bacchanals, i-, 113 

Bacchantes, their outrageous conduct, 

11.. 348 

Bacchari^ the foxglove, used in incanta- 
tions, ii-, 617 

Bacchus, the Indian expedition of, i. 148 
Badizo, i , 512 

Baggage, how packed, i ,303 
B^aiii, ii., 77 
Balista, i., 36 
Balistaiium, ii-, 361 

Ball, the game of, i., 427 ; ii., 96, 241, 516 1 
Bankers, their shops at Rome, i., 23 ; 
their fradulent transactions, i., 270, 
280,647,662 

Bankers of dep^it, i., 402 

Banquets, public, i., 26 

Barbarians, who they were, i., 4 

Barbarica lex. i., 448 

Barbers, cut the nails of their customers, 

1., 390 

Base coin, circulated, ii., 305 
Basileus Arohon, i., 542 
Basilica, the, at Rome, i.. 464 
Bathing, after child-birth, ii-, 31 ; after 
a journey, ii., 454 
Baths, i ., 22, 240 

Battati, a word used by the ancient Ro- 
mans, ii., 528 
Baxsc, 1-, 3^ 

Bdellium, i-, 532 
Bellerophon,i , 190 

Boiiedicite, the formula when used, i., 
514 

Ben Jonson, quoted, i., 357, 382 

Biclinium, i , 186 

Biers used, i., 101 

Bird-catching, i., 155 

Black bile, i., 454 

Blasphemy, how punished, ii., 140 

Blennus, i., 202 

Blow hot and cold, to, ii., 403 

Boddice-makers, i.. 401 

Boia, a collar so called, i., 46S 

Boii, the, i., 468 

Bombastes Furioso, prototypes of the 
names in, i., 70 
Bona Fortuna, i., 379 
Bon4 gratia, a legal term, i., 127 
Bon-mots, i , 123 

Boiium factum est, the formula, ii.. 354 
Bo^eep, the game mentioned by Virgil, 
Horace, a)*o Plautus, iU 181 
Bracelets,, i«.:Vta 


Brachium, probably the tnmk of the 
elephant, i., 71 

Bride, probably highly perfumed, ii„ 
341 : not allowed to touch the thrta* 
hold, ii, 342 

Bridegroom’s wreath, or chaplet, ii.,S29 
Bromius, a name of Bacchus, i., 148 
Buoaedm, ii., 408 
Buoco, i , 202 

Bulla, the. its uses, ii., 118 
Bullse, or bosses on doors, i., 498 
Bulrush-dose, a, i., 244 
Bury sleep, to, ii., 699 
Busybodies, i., 12 

Butchers, an accusation against the, i., 
464 

Butu batta, words quoted as used by 
Plautus, ii-, 628 
Buying, on credit, i., 270 
Cabinet-makers, i., 402 ; ii , 495 
Cadmus, the story of, ii., 60 
Caduceus,of Mercury, ii., 14 
Caesar, Julius, his expression at tha 
moment of his assassination, i., 461 
Calamistratus, 1.. 509 
Calamus, what used for, ii., 262 
Calchas, i., 354 
Calda, or ualida, i.. 56. 112 
Calends, slaves’ allowance on the, i.,215 
Caliga, i., 39 

Calydon, ii., 867; Venus, the tutelary 
Divinity of, ii., 403 

Campanians, the, i., 30; ridiculed, i., 
467 

Canal, the. at Romo, i., 552 
C^nts, or Oatellus, a chain so called, i, 
562; ii,322 
Cantharus, i., 156 

Cantio lepida. i., 252; suavis, i , 252 
Cap of freedom, ii., 22 
Cape vorsoriam, a sea-phrase, i., 67 
Capere crines, meaning of the term, iW 
469 

Capito, a family of that name at Rome, 
ii., 260 

Capitol, tlie, at Rome, i , 7 
Capitols, in other cities besides Rome, i., 
541 

Captives, how employed, i., 441 
Captivi, the character of the Play, i., 

m 

Capua, its perfumes, ii., 91 
Capulus, i., 101, 621 
Caput, meaning liberty, i., 264 
Carchedonius, li., 355 
Caria, i., 630 
Carinarii, i-, 401 

Carthaginians, their food ii., 355; their 
faithlessness, ii., 367 ; their use of ear- 
rings, ii., 397 ; skilful at working in 
wood, ii., 495 
Carystus,i ,290 
Casteria, i., 504 
CateUus,i.,562; ii..322 
Cato, quoted, i., 70; ii., 309 
Catullus, quoted, iL, 91 
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Caudum, ft cftsket, ii.. 315 
Cftusift, i., 46 

Gave canem, inscribed in the Roman 
vestibules, ii., 225. 496 
Cenaculum, what it was, ii., 40 
Censeo, meaning to enlist, ii., 124 
Censor, the duties of the, i., 47 
Centfturomachia, i., 550 
Gentones, ii., 443 
Ceraria, i., 105 
Ceroopia, i , 50 

Oercuri, ships so called, ii., 138 
Ceres, the (Wldess, i., 322; Festival of, 

1.. 376 

Cerriti, i., 360 

Cerussa, or white lead, used as a cos- 
metic, ii., 471 
Cetus, i., 393 

Chains, called singularia, i., 430 ; called 
canis or catellus, i., 662 ; ii., 322 
Chalk, used as a cosmetic, ii., 223 
Chamberlain. See “ Atriensis ’* 
Charcoal, marks with, on doors, ii., 151 
Chian wine, i., 631 

Children, now soon named after birth, 

11., 228 

Chlamys, i., 143 
Choragium, the Comic, i., 428 
Choregus, the, i., 46 ; supplied the | 
dresses and properties, ii., 265 I 

Ciccum, ii., 89 

Cicero, a quotation by, hiom Plautus, i., 
17 ; quoted, i , 17, 27, 174, 224, 316, 429, 
471 ; his censure of Verres said Clo- 
dius, ii.,238 

Cinsedi, dancing-masters, i., 342 
Cincian, or Munoral law, ii., 627 
Cincticulum, i., 173 
Ciniflones, i., 401 
Circe, ii.,461 
Cistellatrix, i., 16 

Civil causes, trial of, at Rome, i., 346 

Classia Unomammia, i., 660 

Ciathri, i., 89 

Claudian, quoted, i., 4 

Claviger, why Hercules so called, ii., 101 

Clavis Lcu»nica, a key so called, ii., 477 

Cloacina, a title of Venus, i , 651 

Clypeus, or shield, how carried, i., 39 

Coan wine, ii., 384 

Cobblers, i., 378 

Cocio, the meaning of the word, i., 488 
Coclites, the family of the, i.,548 
Codex, or oaken log, ii., 404 
Codrus Urccus, his Supplement to the 
Auliilaritu i., 418 
Coemptionales, i., 198 
Coena viatica, i., 167 ; ii.. 215. 422, 504 
Colax, a Play of Menander, ii., 329 
CollicrepidsB, a nickname of slaves, i., 56 
Colliphia, ii-, 262 
CollyrsB, ii., 262 
Colonies, how named,!., 806 
Colostra, ii., 371 
Coltsfoot, ii., 374 
Columbar, ii., 104 
Colut^'it, 262 


Comarchi, i.,542 
Combs, i., 438 

Comedy of Errors, Shakspeare’s.founded 
on the Mensechmi, i., 319, 872 
Gomitia Centuriata, i., 311, 411; IVi* 
buta,i., 447 
Comitium, i., 661 
Concenturio, i.. 282 
Conoeptis verbis jurare, i., 273 
Concio, i., 340 
Concreparius. 1., 147 
Gondalium, i, 65 ; ii., 519 
Conditio, i., 219 
Gonductores, i., 479 
Condus-promus, i., 284 
Conferri, i., 190 
Conger eels, eaten cold, i., 108 
Congialis, i., 407 
Coiigraecare, i , 188 
Conj^trix, i., 104 

Conquisitores of the Theatres, ii., 5 
Contubernalis, i., 77 
Contubernium, ii., 308 
Cooks, their habits, i., 293, 294; their 
wages, i., 293, 397 ; specimens of the 
class, i., 388 ; their bad character, ii., 
337 

Corbita, ii.,340 
Coriiicula^ iin 520 
Cornucopia, i., 287 

Corvette, the word, whence derived, ii., 
340 

Corybantes. ii., 629 
Cottabus, the game of, i., 65 
Couch-coverings, i., 231 
Countryman, blunders of a Roman, ii., 
240 

Courtesans, subjected to maltreatment, 

ii., 214 ; ugly ones, how treated, ii., 416 
Crapularii, i., 224 

Crepundia, trinkets or toys, ii., 114 
Cresphoiites, and the sons of Aristode- 
mus, draw lots, ii., 322 
Cross, the punishment of the, i., 77; 

bearing the, ii., 463 
Crucisalus, i., 170 

Cruricrepidae, a nickname of slaves, i., 56 
Crypriolathronia, i., 72 
Cuckoo, a term of reproach, L, 260, 1^23 ; 

ii., 172 

Culcita, what it was, i , 130 
Cultri (razors or scissors), i., 437 
Cum porcin, cum piscinA, a saying, ii., 183 
Curaatile, applied to women’s dresses. 
ii,433 

Curite, at Rome, i., 379 
Curiones, i., 379 

Curiosa, an unknown meaning of, i., 404 
Cursores, i.,56 
Cursura, i., 227 

Curtian Ijake, the, at Rome, i., 558 
Custom-house officers, i., 42 
Cuttle-fish, the cooking of, ii.. 93 
^athus, i., 248 

C^rbele, the robe of the Goddess, 1., 174; 
the character of her votaries, ii., 287, 
529 ; the priests of, iU 413 
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Cymiig, i., 858 
Cylindrus, i., 339 
Cynic philosophers, i., 847 
Cyrene, the city of, li-, 66; Us growth of 
materials for perfumes, ii., 91 
Daedalus, ii., 52 

Dana6 and Jupiter, a probable allusion 
to the story of, ii., 287 
Danaides, the punishment of the, i.. 274 
Dancing-masters, i., 342 ; ii., 300 
Dancing, the Ionian mode of, i., 252 
Daniel, the prophet, quoted i , 231 ; ii., 

Danista, i.,270 

Dare mancupio, i., 553 

Darius, King, i., 378 

Darnel, hurtful to the eyesight, i., 85 

Dataria lingua, i., 225 

Debtors, insolvent, how treated, i , 562 

Decrepitus, the derivation of, ii., 454 

Defrutiun, i., 290 

Delirium, how produced, i-. 528 

Demarchi, i., 542 

Demophilus, i., 480 

Dentes dentire, i., 71 

Dentilegi, i., 463 

Derisores, i., 4 ^ 

Deruncinatus, i., 457 
Desdemona, resemblance of the cha- 
racter of Alcmena to that of, ii., 26 
Designator, or seat-keeper at the Thea- 
tres, ii., 354 
Detexere, ii , 13 

Diabolus, the name, how translated by 
Gueudeville, i., 509 

Diana, of Ephesus, the priests of, i., 168 

Dicam soribere, i., 414 

Dice, games with, i., 76, 429, 516, 522, 546 

Dictator, the Roman, i., 276 

DiertH'te, the meaning of, i., 25 

Dii Majores, ii., 451 

Diodorus, the dancing-master, ii., 300 

Diodorus Siculus, quoted, i., 3^ 

Dione, i., 142 

Dionysia, th ', i., 258 

Dionysus, i., 245 

Diphilus, the poet, ii., 66 

Dirce, the fate of, i„ 265 

Disease, the, “qui sputatur,” i., 451 

Dispennare, i., 142 

Diviners, accustomed to let their hair 
grow, ii., 80 

Divorce, i., 344, 385 ; the facilities for, at 
Rome, i., 129 ; ii., 169 ; formula of, i., 
15; ii.,313 

Doctor, a specimen of a, i., 360 
Doga, placed in the Roman vestibules, 

ii., 496 

Door, styled a “ fellow-slave,” i., 496 
Doors, mode of knooking at, i., 46 
Dormitator, the meaning of, i., 46 
Dowries, raised by prostitution in Etru- 
ria, ii., 198 
Drachma, i., 23 
DrapetaB, i., 543 

press, of Tragedy imd Comedy. i„ 455 
Dumbuess, i„ 


Duns, i., 

Duodecim scritAa. the game cf, IL, 888 
Durare, “ to fudl,” i.. 628 
Dyers, in yellow colours, i., 401 
Dyrrhachium, i., 320 
Eagles, or standards of the 
armies, ii., 297 

Earrings, i., 343 ; worn by what nations 
of antiquity, ii., 397 

Earth, custom of touching the, on cer* 
tain occasions, ii., 480 
Eastern entertainments, ii., 388 
Ebrius, applied to the seasoning of 
victuals, ii., 338 
Ecastor, tne expletive, 4 
Ecclesiastes, quoted, ii., 465 
Edepol, the expletive, i., 5 
Edicts, the name of the proposer at the 
commencement of the Greek, ii., 446 
Elatia, i., 180 

Elephant, the duration of its preg* 
nancy, i , 221 

Eleutheria, or Feast of Freedom, li- 
959 

Elis, or Alis, i., 425 ; its distance from 
iEtolia, i., 461 
Embroiderers, i., 838 
Emeritus, i., 154 

Emungere, the meaning of, ii., 508 
Endearment, names of, ii., 342, 370 
Enlisting, i., 71 
Ennius, quoted, ii.. 451 
Entrails, feasts upon the, after the 
sacrifice, i., 106, 225 
Bpeus. i., 196 ; ii., 596 
Epicharmus, an utterer of truisms, i- 
918 

Epidamnus, i., 320 

Epidious, the Play, admired by Plautus, 

11., 421 

Epityrum, i., 70 
Equivoques. Soe “Puns” 

Erasmus, his opinion on a proverb, i., 
383; ii.,498 
Eretria, ii., 271 

Esquiline, or Metian Gate, at Rome, i., 
88, 272 

Etrurian street, at Rome, i., 552 
Euphemism, i., 16 ; ii., 401 
Euripides, quoted, i., 3S^ ; the Alcmena 
of,ii., 68 

Evantides, i., 148 
Evil eye, the, i., 105, 502 
Evil hand, the, ii., 28 
Exercitor, i., 13 

Exorcism, of those possessed by spirits 

11.. 56 

Exuvise, i., 328 

Eye, the itching of the, i., 261 
False, or towers used in 8iegt,s, ii., 475 
Fan-bearers, i., 14 
Fascination, i., 105, 502 
Fates, the, i , 361 

Febris querquera, probably the qv artan 
ague, li., 621 

Females, ipardiansuip of, U 215 

Fereutarli. 1., 25 
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Pen»trum, i., 201 
PeriBB, ii ,444 

Feronia, the GKxldess, ii.. 22 
Peror, a particular meaning c/, t, 381 
Ferret, the habits of the, i., 434 
Ferriterius, i , 66 
Ferruminare, i.j 138 

Festivals, occasions of extreme lawless- 
ness, i , 660 
Festuca, i., 118 

Fidonae, fall of the scaffolding at the 
Theatre ol^ i., 660 
Fidius, the God, i.. 480 
Fielding, borrowed from the Aulularia, 

1., 376; from the Mostellaria, i , 611 
Figured skirts, i., 400 
Fl^ellum, i., 65 

Flies, parasites and inquisitive persons 
so called, ii., 149, 383 
Floralia, hares and deer hunted at the, 

11., 280 
Folhs, i., 389 
Football, i., 427 

Forum, at Rome, shops in the Old, i., 
622 

Fox-glove, ii., 617 

Freeborn women, seduction of, i., 414 
Frequens Senatus, i., 99 
Fretura, the Straits of Gibraltar, so 
called, ii., 621 
Fructus fullonius, i., 292 
Fullones, i., 400 
Fur trifurcifer, i., 391 
Furca, the punishment of the, i., 97, 363 
Furca, used as a porter’s knot, i., 325 
Furcifer, i., 97 
Furrier, i., 337 
Gallic geldings, i., 399 
Game, of pulling the cord, ii., 368 
Ganeee, i., 362 

Ganymede, the story of, i., 51, 326 
Gay^s Fables, quoted, i., 407 
Genius, i., 243 ; niouning, capacity for 
enjoyment, i., 439 
Gerrae, origin of the terra, ii., 338 
Gerulifiguli, i., 171 
Geryon, i., 403 

Sibberish, a specimen of Roman, iU 
294 

Gibraltar, the Straits of, called “Fre- 
turn” by the Romans, ii., 620 
Girdle, used as a purse, ii., 233 
Glandium, i-,.231, 470 
Glaucomam injicere, the meaning of, 

1., 76 

Gluttonv, the Goddess of, i., 467 
Gods, of Nature, who they were, i , 148 
Gold, at the Theatres, lupines used for, 

11., 379 

Good omen, formula for securing a, i., 
381 

Gorgonidonian, i., 70 
Gorgophone, ii., 66 
Gossips, i , 12, 543 
Orspcia Exotorica, i., 330 
Grand points, the two, ii.. 224 
Grecian columns, ii., 406 


Grecian trust, i., 488 
Greek, drinking-song, i., 24t ; expres* 
sions, used, i., 22, 38 ; ii , 337, 338, 502; 
the use of, much affected by the 
Romans, ii , 266, 456 ; wines mixed 
with 8ea-water,ii.. 90 
Greeks, their service in foreign armies, 

11., 213; their riotous mode of life, 

1., 188; ii.,462 

Guests, the usual number of, at a feast, 

1.. 236 

Gugga, a nickname for an African, ii., 
396 

Gymnasium, i., 395 

Gynaeoeum, tiie women’s apartments, 

11., 492 

Hair, cut off by shipwrecked pei^mu 

ii., 126 

Hairdressers, i., 401 
Halagoras hama, ii., 413 
Halcyon days, ii., 306 
Halec, or Alec, ii., 263 
Halophanta, i., 551 

Handball, i., 427 ; ii., 516 ; how played 
with, ii., 96 
Harpago, i., 13 
Harpastum, i., 427 ; ii., 616 
Head, covering the, on certain occa- 
sions, ii., 478 
Heoale, ii., 189 

Hecuba, her transformation, i., 368 
Hegea, the dancing-master, ii , 300 
Hellebore, its uses, i., 309 
H^bam dare, the expression explained. 

Horde, the expletive, i . 4 ; ii., 19. 43 
Hercules, offerings to, i., 183 ; and Hip- 
polyta, i., 328; or Anliope, ii., 430; 
why invoked by Parasites, i., 646 ; the 
Labours of, ii., 238 ; when invoked, ii., 
482 ; the revenues of his Temples, ii., 
603 

Herculeum prandium, i., 223 
Herodotus, quoted, i., 412 
Hiero, King, i., 337 
Hippodromus, i., 173 
Hippolyta and Hercules, i., 828 ; ii., 430 
Hircus, i., 290 
Hirnea, ii., 20 
Hispani, the, i., 330 
Hobgoblins, on the stage, ii , 87 
Hoc habet, original meaning of the ex< 
pression, ii., 490 
Hogs, a distemper of, 29 
Homer, quoted, i., 142; his dowry to 
his daughter, ii., 278 
Homeronida, ii , 231 
Horace, quoted, i., 59, 397, 537; ii., 43S 
Horiola, or horia. i., 51 
Horn, of plenty, i.. 287 
Horn lanterns, ii., 16 
Horses’ dreams, i., 387 
Hortator, or pausarius, ii., 164 
Uostis, the meaning of, i., 92 
Hot liquor shops, i , 55 ; ii., 87 
Hours, the da>’ how divided into k 

Q1K ^ 
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Houses, polished on the outside, ii., 464 
llumanum, a mortua^ sacrifice, ii., 99 
HymensBus, the nuptial song, ii., S41 
lasion, i., 264 
Ilicet, i , 607 ; ii., 456 
Illex, ii., 386 
Illyrians, the, i., 8.S0 
Imagines, of the Patricians, ii., 22 
Immunis, the meaning of, i., 19 j 

Imperare provinciam, i., 129 i 

Impluviatus, applied to women’s I 
dresses, ii., 433 
Impluvium, i., 76 
Import duty, on what paid, !., 62 
In JU.S vocare, i., 501 
In malara crucem, i., 272 
n mundo, ii., 331 
n saginam, i., 39 
Incedere, i., 114 
Inoomitiare, i., 548 
Indusiarii, i., 400 

Infernal regions, represented in paint- 
ings, i., 474 
Inforare, i., 548 

Informers, why called “Quadrupla- 
tores,” ii., 261 

InimicuS; used as a legal term, ii., 41 
Insigne, i., 166 
Instinct of animals, ii., 449 
Integumentum corporis, i., 181 
Intcstabilis, i., 529 
Intriguing, how carried on, i.. 616 
Invocatus, a comical meanhig of, i., 428 
Iphiclus,ii., 23 

Isis, the Goddess, her Festival, i., 517 
Istrians, the, i., 330 

Jentacuium, or early breakfast, i., 81, 
527, 631 ; ii., 236 
Jcst-l)Ooks, i., 232 
Judges-deleg^, i., 166 
Jugula, the Constellation, ii , 12 
Juno Lucina, invoked, i., 411 
Jupiter, his epithets, i., 345 ; Prodigialis, 
when worshipped, i., 89 ; suppos^ to 
be honored by the performance of 
the Amphitryon of Plautus, ii., 62 
Jurator. i., 47 
Juvenal, quoted, i., 454 
Ka/x7rd.v, trifles, ii., 263 
Keepers of the Temples, i., 638 
Kirtle-makers, i , 401 
Kissing, a peculiar mode of, ii., 369 
Lace or fringe makers, i., 402 
Lacerta, i., 121 
Lacinise. ii., 140 

Laconian, dresses, ii., 433; dogs, it, 

. 433 ; simplicity, i., 447 
Lactorian, or Quinavioenariau law, i., 
270; ii.,129 
Lamberare, i., 291 
liambinus, at fault, t, 380 
Lanienae, it, 431 

I lanterns, of oiled linen, i., 174; Punic, 
i , 404; horn, ii, 16 
l^ararium, i., 376 

liarCs, i , 5 ; ii., 176 ; Oompitales, ii., 176 
Larvati. i., 3G0 


Lascaiis, the Ghmmmarian, his epistle to 
Bembo, i., 147 

Laserwort, and silphium, grown as 
Lyrene, ii., 91 

Laterculi, cakes or biscuits so called, 
it, 366 

Latrones. i , 96 
Lattice, or trellis work, t, 89 
Lautus, one of its meanings, i., 109 
Laverna, the Goddess, i., 397 ; li., 222 
Leather masks, ii., 6 
Left-hand omens, i., 407 ; ii., 431 
Left-hand, used by thieves, ii., 422 
Lege agere, i., 93 

Le^, of slaves, how broken, i., 501 
Lemnians. the, noted for their rude* 
ness, ii., 226 
Lemnisoi, i., 313 
Lenoncs, their calling, ii., 66 
Lenonian law, the, ii., 527 
Aijpol, bagatelles, ii., 868 
Letter, to make one’s self into a, i., 378 
Leuc^ia, the Oppian, i., 552 
Lex Julia, ii., 527 
Libations, to the Gods, i., 533 
Libella, i., 260, 471 
Libitinarii, i., 1,50 
Licking dishes, ii., 880 
Lictors, of the Triumviri, i., 506 ; of the 
Prmtors, ii., 42;i 
Limaces, snails, i , 162; ii., 51 
Limbuani, i., 402 
Limentinus, the God, ii., 174 
Lingulaca, ii., 327 
Linus, i.jl61 
Liparo, King, i., 337 
Literatus, applied to slaves, ii., 328 
Litui^, the Scythian, ii., 624 
Lixabundus, i., 227 
LixfiB, i.,227 
Locare, i., 404 

Locust, the eye of the, i-, 862 
Logi, i., 223 
Lon^ navis, ii., 98 

Looking-glasses, of the ancients, ii., 21 
470 

Lorarii, i., 55, 95, 262 
Lorea, i., 115 

Lots, how drawn by the Homans, ii., 
817 

Louis XII. of France, proverbs from 
Plautus used by him, i., 489, 547 
Lover’s Leap, the, i., 133 
Lucan, quoted, ii., 433 
Lubeiitina, an epithet of Venus, i., 491 
Lucian, quoted, i., 164 
Lungs, prescription for the, il., 140 
Lupee, Courtesans so called, ii., 239 
Lupines, used for gold coin on the 
stage, ii., 379 ; where used for fatten- 
ing cattle, ii., 379 

Lupus in fabul A the proverb, i., 241 
Lycanthropi, or v/olf-meu, ii., 50 
Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver, i., 169 
Lycurgus, the King of Thrace, i , 452 
Lydians, their descendants the earl| 
Actors at Borne i* 
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a garden-wallrii . 22S 
Maohiavel, whence he borrowed his 
CUsia, ii., 350 
Macrobius, quoted, 1., 236 
Mactare infCrtunio, ii , 47 
Madness, how denoted, i., 357, 862: 
supposed to be caused by Ceres and 
Ba<Kihu8, ii., 53 

Ma^lia, or cottages of Carthage, ii., 
356 

Magister, his duties, i., 173 
Magudaris, ii., 92 

Mai, Angelo, his discoveries of Frag- 
ments of Plautus, ii., 530 
filalacum pallium, i., 159 
Malum, signifying punishment, ii., 4 
Mancupium, i., 222 
Manducus, ii., 87 
Maniples, i., 

Manipularis, i., Ill 

Man’s inhumanity to man, a proverb 
upon, i., 502 
Mantelets, i., 82 
Manu asserere, ii., 108 
Manubinum eximere, i., 399 
Manulearii, i., 401 
Manuleata tunica,!., 290 
Manum adire, i., 394; ii., 299 
Manumission of slaves, the formula 
used on, ii., 40 

Manus dare, applied to gladiators, ii., 
302 

Marinus passer, the ostrich, ii., 267 
Marriages, by men with grown-up fami- 
lies, reckoned disgraceful, ii., 430 
Marriage-portion, when detained by 
the husband in cases of divorce, ii., 39 
Marriage-songs, ii., 620 
Mars, the God, the father of Romulus 
and Bemus, ii., 239 ; and Venus, the 
story of, ii., 98 

Martial, quoted, i., 531 ; ii., 471 
Massic wine, i., 314 

Massilians, the, i., 330 ; famed for their 
good character, ii., 347 
Master, of the feast, i., 247 
Master-key, ii., 477 
Mastiffs, i., 429 
Mastigia, i., 56 

Matrons, the fillets of the, i., 110 
Matting-up of trees, ii„ 224 
Medioxumi, or Demigods, ii., 196 
Megara, ii.. 264 
Meinoraculum, i., 121 
Menander, the Poet, quoted, i., 191 
Mensochmi, early Translation of the. by 
Warner, i., 372 ; the merits of the PW, 

i.,372 

Mensarii, i., 23 
Mercenary soldiers, i., 32, 95 
Mercury, the God, i., 233; the God of 
merchandize, ii., 314; the Divinity of 
tradesmen, ii., 314 
Merenda, what meal it was, ii., 502 
Merga, a pitchfork, why so called, ii.,98 
Merum, i., 

Metian Gate, the. V> 88, 272 


Metreta, a measure, of what oapadty, 

ii., 137 

Micare, i., 79 
Midam invenire, i., 417 
Military strides, i., 303 
Millet, 1 ., 121 

Mina, i., 9 ; the golden, i., 143 
Mina ovis. a sheep so (^led, i., 205, 278 
Mirrors, ii., 21. 470 
Mixtum, i., 388 
Modius, i., 124 
Mohawks, of Rome, iL, 8 
Moli&re, probably borrowed from the 
Bacchidcs of Plautus, i., 172 ; borrowed 
from the Aulularia of Plautus, i., 376 
Mollusca nux, what tree, ii., 518 
Molossici, dop so called, i., 429 
Monumenta oubula, i., 215 
Mora, the game of, i., 79 
Moros, i., 36 
Mortualia, i., 517 

Mostellaria, the derivation of the name, 

11., 461 

Mu! the interjection, ii., 519 
Mulierosus, an unusual meaning of, ii., 
412 

Mulled wine, i., 56 ; ii , 87 
Mulsum, i., 197; ii., 300 
Muneral or Cincian law, ii., 527 
Murobrecharii, i., 401 
Murteta, ii., 97 

Musca, a “ fly,” a term of reproach for 
parasites and inquisitive persons, ii., 
149,383 

Music, performed during sacrifice to the 
Gods, ii., 4:17 
Naenia, i , 313 • ii., 219 
Naevius, a probable reference to the 
Poet, i., 79 

Nai yap, i., 107, 279 
Names, of endearment, ii., 342, 370 ; two, 
unusual with the Greeks, i., 149 
Nap, taken at noon by the Romans, ii. 489 
Nardine wine, i., 112 
Nassa, i., 99 
Nassiterna, i., 152, 280 
Naupactus, i., 74 

Navales pedes, the moaning of, i., 335 
Nefastus, applied to witnesses, ii., 378 
Nemean games, ii., 339 
Neptune, the Temples of, the God, i., 91 
Neriene, the Goddess, ii., 232 
New-born children, the custom as to the 
maintenance of, ii , 24 
New-year's gifts, i., 104 
Night, on what occasion prolonged by 
Jupiter, ii , 14 

Nightingale, the song of the, i., 154 
Nimbata, possibly a fillet for the head, 

11.. 368 

Nostrils, considered to be the seat of 
anger, ii., 52 

Nummos scribere, i., 409 
Niunmus, its value exactly asoertaimai 
H.,234 

Nundinse, the, i.. 391 
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Nurses, their drinking propensities, ii., 
251, 366 

\)ath, an instance oi an absurd one, ii., 
19 

Obgannire, i., 498 
Obolus, its value, i., 166 ; ii., 66 
Obtorto oollo rapi, the meaning of, ii., 
108 . 
Occentare, the meaning of, ii,, 287 
(Edipus, the story of, ii., 872 
Offa, i.. 72 
Offerumenta, ii.. 98 
Oil, used in the Roman dishes, i., 266 
Olive-pottage, i., 70 
Olympic games, the, i., 277, 380 
Omens, i., 236 ; from birds on the left 
hand, i., 292, 407 ; ii., 431 
Onomatopooa. See “ Puns" 

Operse non esse, the meaning of, i., 81 
Operam dare, a judicial term, ii., 4&S 
Oppectere, a possible meaning of, ii., 
263 

Ops. the Goddess, ii., 271 
Optio, i., 483 
Orator, i , 237 
Orcus, i., 293, 607 

Ordinances, at Rome, hung up for in- 
spection, i., 67 
Orestes, i., 4*52 
Ori<'halcuin, what, i., 103 
Orion, the Constellation, ii., 12 
Os, meaning effrontery, i., 78 
Os sublinere, i., 30, 457 
Ostrich, alluded to, il., 267 
Otway, the Poet, probably borrowed 
from the Bacchides of Plautus, i., 172 
Ovid, quoted, i., 60, 61, 86, 99, 104,133, 
165, 194, 223, 224, 233, 249, 287, 294,480, 
496, 516, 516, 552; ii., 50, 98, 164, 189, 
214, 244, 280, 306, 433, 471, 520, 625 
Owl, note of the, i., 349 
Owl’s eyes, i., .537 
pBL'dagogi, their duties, i., 158, 397 
Peenula, ii.^ 603 
Palsemon, li., 72 

Palaestra, the exercises of the, i., 156 ; 
ii., 101 ; how distinguished ftx)m the 
Gymnasium, i., 173 
Palla, or mantle, i,, 324 
palladium, the, i , 197 
Pallium, description of the, ii., 179 
Panchaea, ii„ 23JJ 

Panis rubidus, a kind of biscuit, ii., 318 ; 

sordidus, or coarse bread, i., 486 
Pappare, ii., 458 

Par, meaning of the word, i., 26 
Parasites, originally what, i., 60; with 
but one eye, i., 326, 648 ; theii* appe- 
tite, ii., 329; how treated, i., 430, 
447 ; why they prowled near the 
Temples, ii., 71 

Parasitus, the word used in a good 
sense, ii., 240 ; used as meaning a mis- 
tr<‘S8, ii., 240 

f 'arc’aj. or f ates, i., 361 
ai nieno,the tiame of a slave in Comedy, 

iw 18 S I 


Parricides, the punishment of, ii<. 48b 

Parthaon, {., $54 
Passports, i., 446 
Passum, i., 290 
Patagiarii, i., 400 

I Pataj^s-morbus, a supposed disease, ii, 
529 

I I^tellarii. the Lares and Penates ai 
called, li.. 197 

Patrician children, playthings of the, i. 
474 

PatruuB, meaning of, ii., 356 
Pax 1 the interjection, i., 47, 262 
Pearled -barley diet, i., 643 
Peculium. i., 24, 175, 251, 309, 427; ii 
389 

Pedissequa, i., 487 
Pedissoquus, i., 121, 400 
Pelias, and Medea, i., 296 
Pella, i., 494 
Pellio, i., 337 

Peniculus, its uses, i., 322, 332, 387 
Pentethronic battles, ii., 374 
Pentheus, and Agave, ii., 154, 525 
Peplum, exhibition at Athens of the. ii- 
137, 528 

Perductor, ii., 494 
Perenticida, ii., 439 
Perfumers, i., 401 

Perfumes, from what manufactured, ii. 
91 

Peristromatia, i,, 231 
Peiqeratiunculie, i., 223 
Perjury, cognizance probably taken of, 
by the priests, ii., 129 
Pernonides, i., 329 
Persian Port, the, ii., 19 
Persians, noted for their wealth, i., 214 
Persolla ebriola, a term of reproach, i. 
537 

Pestem obpetere, i., 480 
Petasus, i., 45 

Petrarch, a supposed composition of, i. 
147 

Phaon, i., 133 

Philemon, the Poet, i., 4, 149 
Philip, King, i., 378 
Philippean coins, i., 10 ; ii., 360 
Philomela, changed into a swallow, and 
not a nightingale, ii., 90 
♦Xva/3€/*/, "to trifle," ii., 262 
Phoenix, the preceptor of Achilles, l.,161 
Phrygia, i., 391 
Phrygio, i., 338 
Phryxus, and Helle, i., 165 
Phylaca, i., 461 
PhylacistBB, i., 401 
Piatrix, i., 104 
Pici, the Griffins, i., 411 
Picnics, 234 ; ii., 428 
Pictures, i., 325 ; made of wax, i., 515 
Pietas, the Goddess, i., 603 
Pigs sacrifleed to the Lares, i., 38S 
Pila trigonalis, i., 427 
Piutia, King, i., 337 
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l^lpers, a specimen of the Boman, i., 249 
Piraeus, thoji., 62 
Pirene, the Fountain of, I,, 403 
Pistrinum, i., 27 
Pitch, used as ai 
ment, i., 464; 
preparation of mummies, ii., 140 
Pithecusso, the Isles of, i., 60 
Pittacia, ii., 389 
Plagusia, ii., 77 
Plato, quoted, i., 427 
Plaudite, by whom said at the end of 
the Play, i., 66 
Plaustra, i., 400 

Plautus, quoted by Cicero, i., 17 ; com- 
mends nis Epidicus, i., 164; a sup- 
posed description of, i., 311 ; his 
admiration or his Pseudolus, i., 316; 
his anachronisms, ii., 19, 61, 61; his 
admiration of his Truculentus, li., 
264; his name, why called a “ barking’* 
name, ii., 306 ; guilty of a mistake, ii., 
869, 402; censured, li., 407 ; his admi- 
ration of his Epidicus. ii., 421 ; does 
not make the most of nis characters, 

ii., 454 ; where born, ii., 492 ; list of his 
lost Plays, of which Fragments re- 
main, ii., 514, et seq. 

Plays upon words. See ** Puns.” 
Pleaders, at Rome stood while pleading, 

ii., 881 

Pleading, i., 35, 866 
Plebiscitum, i., 291 

Plenus, applied to the teeth, i., 644 1 

Pliny the Eider, quoted, i., 221, 231, 262, 
461, 648 

Pliny the Younger, quoted,!., 474 
Plotnea, ii., 44.3 

Plumatilis, the meaning of, applied to 
women’s dresses, ii., 433 
Pluteus, i., 82 

Poenulus, meaning of, ii., 363, 462 
Pol, the expletive, i., 6 
Polenta, i., 481 
Pollinctores, i., 622 
Pollio, the Actor, i., 164 
Pollucta, a terra applied to the sacrifice 
to Hercules, ii., 83 

Polyniachoeroplagides, the derivation of 
the name, i , 301 

I’olyraita, tapestry so called, i., 262 
Polypus, i., 383 ; il., 110 
Pompa, its meaning, i,, 73 
Pop®, i., 56, 272 

Popina, i • , 55 ; meaning a '* kitchen,” ii.,55 
Porricerc, i., 268 
Porta Trigemina, i-, 23. 480 
Portion, considered disgraceful not to 
give a, on marriage, i., 37 
Portisculus, i., 603 
Portitores. i., 42, 323 
Portorium, i., 62 
Posca, i., 113 : ii., 106 
Posthumi, i., 381 
Posticulura, the meaning of, 1., 12 
Postpriiieipia, ii., 281 
I'oteria, i., 56 
Potitii, the, i.. 169 
Praacautrix, i., !»»♦ 


364 

I instrument of punish- 
and resin, used in the 


Pr»co. an auctioneer, L, 221 ; ii., 522 
Praeficim, ii.. 219, 281 
PrcBttscini, U 602; a droll use of the 
word, ii., 84 

Praenestines, their patois, i., S3; ii.; 

240; a remark on their courage, i., 158 
Praetor, his duties, i., 274, 390 ; manu- 
mission of the slaves by, ii., 283 
Prandium, i., 81, 344 
Prisoner, disgraceful to be taken, i., 437 
Private life, of the Romans, described, 

i., 652, 653 

Procurer’s household, description of a, 

1., 262, 263, 264, 266, 266 ; ii., 389 
Procuresses, called mothers, ii.,230 
Professae, or (Courtesans, of what class, 

11., 188; register of the, ii., 404 
Prolotarii, the, i., 107 

Prologues, figurative in Plautus, i., 3 
Propudium, i., 537 
Prostitutes* stalls, i., 266 ; ii., 363 
Protatic chanwiters, ii., 454 
Proverbs, i., 195, 241, 247, 261, 330, 383, 
427, 434, 488, 4S9, 502, 530, 547 ; ii.. 64, 
329, 435, 442, 471, 493, 498 ; a probable 
one relative to sailors, ii , 86 
Proverbs of Solomon, quoted, i., 170 
Provinces, distribution of the Romaa. 
i, 99 

Psalms, a quotation from the, ii., 06 
I Pseudolus, the Play, its merits, i., 316 
Pterelas, Bing, slain by Amphitryon, 

I ii., 12 

Pulcher, the Roman surname, i., 128 
Pulmentum, or diet of the slaves, i., 87 
Pulpamentum, i., 248 
Pultiphagus, the meaning of, ii., 406 
I unic dialect, specimens of the, ii., 394, 
396, 396, 397, 89«, 399, 404 
Puns, equivoques, Onomatopoea, and 
play upon words, instances of in the 
author, i., 76, 99, 104, 108, 137, 130, 143, 
148, 156, 166, 160, 165, 167, 168, 196,240, 
244, 261, 258, 260. 205, 266, 271, 272, 283, 
286,289, 290, 291, 321, 323, 331, 332, 345, 
847, 349, 386, 389, 404, 407, 413, 429, 431, 
432, 433, 434, 438, 439, 447, 453, 466, 467, 
468, 469, 474, 475, 481, 484, 486, 491, 492, 
496, 622, 623, 629, 630, 531, 534, 544, 548, 
649, 650, 657, 658, 562 ; ii., 13, 14, 16, 16, 
17, 18, 22, 28, 31, 33, 38, 40, 42, 47, 58, 71, 
77, 80. 82, 83, 86, 87, 88, 89, 95, 98, 101, 
103, 104, 111, 125, 144, 148, 162, 239, 24f 
2.53, 271, 273, 274, 326, 34.3, 358, 364, 365, 
871, 377, 378, 379, 381,386, 392, 397, 398, 
399, 422, 427, 490, 492. 494, 495, 504 
Pimpies, the fiesh of, eaten by the 
Romans, ii., 524 

Purses, of money, how carried, il., 440 
Puteus, i., 393 
Pyelus, i., 240 

Pyigopol inices, the derivation ol the 
name, i.,69 
Pyigoteles, i , 149 
^u^rantal, i.. 532 
Quadrilibris, i., 418 

Quadrupedanti crucianti canterio, ‘OM 
! a galloping dreary dun,” i., 404 
1 Quadruplari. 260 



Quffistor, the citv, hts duties, i., 20t, 4fi7 
Quasi mabiimo'mum, ii., 

< ^uin, used in contempt, ii., $33 
C, ^uinaviceiiarian law, u, 170: ii-, 129 
Guinees. ii.. 202 
C uinquatrus. the, 1., 104 
^inDow. the common belief upon the 
drinking of the, i., 534 
Kameiitutu, i., 1B& 

Ham's answer, the meaning of the ex- 
pression, ii., 521 
H^uperatores, i., 166; ii., 124 
Reditnicula, ii., 227 
Reeds, used for thatch, ii., 70 
Reliquuiu, meaning money unpaid, i., 
426 

Rom remigio suo gerere, the meaning 
of. i.. IU7 

Remigia, by what Poets the word ap- 
plied to the wings of Dsedalus, ii., 52 
Bepudium, i., 416 

Uospondere, a peculiar meaning of, 

469 

Beistio, ii., 498 

Revooamen, or being called back, a bad 
omen, li, 34S 
Rhadama, i., 50 

Ehodians, their character, ii., 436 
Rings, i., 4*2; of the slaves, i., 55; of 
gold not allowed to be worn by slaves, 
U., 336 

Eitschel, his Supplement to a hiatus in 
the Thnummus, i., 61 ; his restora- 
tion of the comraeucement of the 
Bacchides, i., 131 

Robinson Crusoe, a sentiment in, similar 
to one in Flaut'is, ii., 73 
Rogare, to enlist, i., 71 
Rogatio, i., 554 

Roman stage, its extent, i.. 519, 542 
Rubbing down, after bathing, i,,3l0 
Eudens, the Play, written during the 
second Punic war, U., 68 ; the most 
picturesque of the Plays of Plautus, 

il., 68; its dellciencics, li., 132 
Running footmen, i , 56 
Rushes, oil supposed to have been ex- 
tracted from, li., 363 
Sackbuts, 1., 

Sacra commovere, i., 261 
Sacrifice, to Hercules before commenc- 
ing a journey, |i., 71 
Sacrificing, exemption from the expense 
of. i., 27 

Sagina, L, 89; ii., 470 
St. Augustine, quoted., i., 169, 480 
St. James’s Magazine, a quotation from 
the. i., 106 

St. J ohn, quoted, i„ 247 
St. Luke, quoted, i., 3H3 i 

St. Mark, quoted, U 452 i 

St. Matthew, quotcKi, i.t 325 ; U., 311, 465 { 
St. Paul, at Ephesus, i., 168 | 

Sailing, in the night, i., 234 | 

Sales, by auction, 1., 222 1 

Salsa muriatica,ii., 360 ] 

sahu ra, eveuit auima), the meaning of, j 

‘i*.2ir I 

Sait to taste, with a person, h* 556 i 


SaluB, 4»r Salvation, thi GodddM, S , lit 
460; li.. 475 , 

Salutatores, ii:, 61 
Salutigeruli puerl, {., 400 
Salvation, or Salus, the Goddess, t., 10S 
460; IU475 
Sambucae, i„ 831 
Samian potteiy, i., 162, 247 
Samuel, the First Book of, quoted, 463 
Sandal-bearers, i., 14 
Sandapila, i., 101 
Sapere, the meanings of, i., 99 
Sarra, the ancient name of Tyre, ii., 238 
Sarsina, the birth-phi^ of P^utus, ib 
492 

Sarta tecta, i., 17 
Satisfaction, for perjury, li., 41 
Saturn, Carthagiuian sacrifices to the 
Gk)d. ii.. 47 

Saurea, a scourge^, 496 
Sausage-makers, Ibeir dishonesty, ii., 
214 

Scaliger, a curious notion of, i., 110 
Scaphium. i., 166 ; ii., 264 
Scene, defects of the, on the Roman 
stage,!., 100 

Soortum, in one instance probably ap* 
plied to males, ii , 364 
Scourers, of clothes, i., 400 
Scouring brass,! , 120 
Scribes, looked upon with contempt al 
I^me, ii., 627 

Scriblitie, why so called, ii., 355 
Scriptura, or tax for pasturage, ii., 216 
Sculponeee, ii., 3*27 
Scurroe, or town-gossips, i , 12 
Scythians, the, acted as “Liturgi,”ii., 
524 

Sealing, documents, 1., 35; boxes and 
cupboards, ii,, 311 
Seleuoia, i. 8 
Seleucus, King, i., 73 
Selling, on warranty, i., 653 
Soraizonarii, i., 401 

Senate, of Rome, met in Temples, ii., 608 
Separation, formula upon, ii., 43 
Serapis, images of the God, ii., 413 
Serpents, swelling of, when enraged, i., 
249 

Servants, nuisances caused by idle, 1., 
643 ; of the priests, i., 272 
ServiuB, quoted, i., 362 
Servus dotalis, i., 483 
Setanium, what article of diet, ii., 261 
Sexcentoplagus, i., 460 
Shadwell, the Poet, borrowed from the 
Aulularia, i, 376 

Shakspeare, indebted to Plautus for the 
Comedy of Errors, i., 319,372 ; quoted, 

1.. 15, 36, 64, 58, 200, 881, 403 ; il., 154, 
438,000 

Sharpers. i.> 43 
Sbavuig.two modes of, i., 437 
Sheepskin jackets, ii., 413 
Ships, hauled ashore during the winter, 

11., 491 

Shoes, care of the Romans os to thelf 

ii., *244 

Sibyl, the, i., 267 
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816 dAtur, the meaning of, i.. 848 
8io dedero, the meaning of, i., 409 
Siccus, a meaning of, i., 110 
Sicilian dialect, the, i., 319 
Sicily, the Kings of, i ., 387 
Sicyon, i., 301 ; ii..l92 
Signets, i., 42 

Sine viatioo, the meaning of, ii., 368 
Sitella, or um for drawing lots, ii., 817 
Sitting, custom of, when dispensing 
Justice and worshipping the Gods, 
it. 508 

Skylight, i., 76; dresses, ii., 433 
Slaves, their punishments, i., 77, 88, 363, 
492, 494, 601, 506 ; ii., 4, 404, 427, 462, 
407 ; employed as tutors for children, 

1., 168 ; how treated at Athens, i. . 235 ; 
their food, i., 247 ; the dungeon for 
their confinement, i., 393, 394 ; had no 
legal existence, i., 463 ; names given 
to them, i , 56, 457 ; in Comedy how 
dressed, i., 462 ; their characteristics 
in Comedy, ii., 45 : how manumitted, 

11., 40, 106 ; how liberated, i., 274; it, 
281 ; the marriages of, ii., 307, 308 ; not 
allowed to wear gold rings, ii., 336; 
their places at the Theatres, ii , 354 ; 
the average price of, ii., 393; attended 
to the horses in the Circus, ii., 412; 
examined by torture, ii., 507 ; crowned 
with a wreath when put up for sale, 

ii., 522 

Sleeping, in the Temples of the Gods, 
for what purpose, i , 530 
Smell, best to, of nothing, ii., 471 
Smollett, the Novelist, quoted, i., 310 
Snails, i., 1.52 
Soap, 1 ., 400 

Socous, i., 39 ; of Comedy, ii., 204 
Socrates, i., 278 ; a saying of, ii., 51 
Solarium, i., 86 

Soldiers, treatment of bad, ii., 220 
SolesD, slippers or sandals, when used, 

ii., 226 ; by whom used, ii., 238 
Solon, i., 507 

Solstitial, fever, the, i., 30 ; plant, what 
it was, i., 258 
Soracum, ii., 278 
Sorbere, the meaning of, i.. Ill 
Soricina najnia, i., 194 
Sortitio, of the Romans, i., 99 
Speak stones, to, i., 381 
Spider-webs, how removed, i., 299 
Spiders, considered lucky, 1., 878 
Spinther, i., 343 

Spiiiturnicium, what it was, i., 120 
Spitting about, taken to denote oonse- 

a uenco, ii., 276 

eon, a prescription for diseases of 
the, i., 640 

Spondere, i., 24, 28, 535 
Sportulie, or baskets, forwhatused.l., 542 
Stage, at Rome, how formed, i., 326 
Stataria, meaning of the epithet ap- 
plied to Comedy, i., 147 
Staticuluin. the dance so called, ii., 300 
Status condictus dies, i , 528 
Step-mothers, noted for their harsh- 
uess, i. , 271 


Stone, and the sacrifloe, to stand 
tween the, i., 456 

Stoning to death, the mode of, among^ 
the Carthaginians, iU 899 
Store-closet, 1 ., 470 
Strategus, i., 247, 542 
Stratonicus, ii., 106 
Strebulum agninum, ii., 622 
Street doors, how opened, i., 76, 468 
Strenam ob8C8evare,tbe meaniugof,! . ,236 
Striges, i., 294 
Strigil, i., 223 
Stropliiarii, ii., 401 
Sturgeon, ii., 617 
Stvli ulmei, i., 281 
Sublinere os, i , 410 
Subsellium, i., 217, 237 
Succidanea, applied to victims for sacri- 
fice, ii., 428 

Sudatorium, or sweating-bath, i.,223, 224 
Sudiculum, i.j 492 
Summauarc, i., 549 

Summanus,theGod,i., 194; a nickname, 

1.. 549 

Summer travelling, 331 
Sun-dials, alluded to in a Fragment of 
Plautus, ii., 617; when first intro- 
duced at Rome, ii., 617 
Supernumeraries, i., 327 
Surrender, of effects by insolvents, i., .547 
Susanna, the Story of, in the Apocry- 
pha, quoted, ii., 521 

Sutrium, to go to, meaning of the say- 
ing, ii., 329 
Sycophanta, i , 43 
Sylvanus; tlie God. i., 410 
Symbola, i., 234 ; ii.. 428 
Symbolum, 121, 166 
Syngraphus, i., 446 

Syracuse, i., 320; the siege of, by the 
Athenians, ii., 359 
Syrians, the, i , 29 

Syrus, the name of a slave in Comedy,’ 

1.. 183 

Taborna diversoria, i., 339 
Tabulie. or tablets for writing, i., 71 
Talent, the great, i., ,389 
Talthybius, i., 227 
Tapestry, Alexandrian, i., 262 
Tarentum, i., 320 

Tax-gatherer, called “ miles,” i , 402 
Temples, property deposited in the, i„ 
168; sleeping in the, i., 530; feasts in 
the, after sacrifloe, ii., .376 
Terence, quoted, i., 26, 411, 485; ii., 45, 
619 ; referred to, i., 183 ; his use of Pro- 
tatic characters, ii., 454; a supposed 
imitation from hit Hecyra, ii.. 531 
Terentius Varro, a supposed allusion to 
his conduct at Cannse, ii., 423 
Terraces, on the houses, i., 86 
Tessera, of hospitality, ii., 400 
Tesseram confringere, ii., 195 
Thales, i., 159, 438 ; ii., I0i» 

Thalassiiius colos, what colour it was, 

1., 130 

Thaiikji, returned to the Gods on libera- 
tion iron; slavery, ii., 281 
Tlici^tre, usages of the Roman, i.. 426 
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Tftormopolia, i., 65 ; ii., 498 

Thick shoes, by whom worn, ii., 327 

Thieves, at tlie public Viaths, ii-, 39C; 

used the left hand, ii., 422 
Thocus, quoted as a word used by Plau- 
tus, ii , 528 

Tlijestes, and Atreus, ii., 80 
Thyrsus, blows with the, ii., 32 
Tiara, ii., 282 
Tibicina, i.. 391 
Tibiciues, i., 249 

Tillotson, Archbishop, quoted, i., 450 
Tintiiiiiaculi viri,why executioners were 
so called, ii., 245 
Tipula, a wat(‘r-gnat, ii., 271 
Tithonus, i., JioH 

Tollere, to “ father ” a child, i.» 83 
Tonp:uc-fish, ii., 327 
Toustrix, the duties of the, ii., 228 
Torch-V)earers, at marriage ceremonies 

ii., 310 

Tragi-com.edy 11., 6 
Tra|)ezita% i., 23 

Triarii, of the Roman armies, il., 622 
Tribuuus vai)u!:iris, ii., 258 
Trieterica, th<' Festival of the, i , 150 
Trifurcifer, tlu' iiK'anin^ of, ii., 97 
Trigcminian the, i., 23, 430 

Trimodius, i., 320 
Trium literaruin homo, i., 391 
Triumviri, or Tresviri, or Trlsviri, their 
duties, i., 485; had jurisdiction over 
the Courtesans, ii., 241; Oapitalcs, 1., 
39() ; Nocturui, ii., 8 
Trotting, of horses, i., 3.59 
Troy, its Destinies, i., 19G; the Phry- 
gian Gate of, i., 197 

Truciilentu.s, the, a favourite Play with 
Plautus, ii., 254 
Truisms, i., 218, 425 

Tunics, worn loose by the Carthaginians, 

ii., 398 

TurV) 0 , the meaning of, i., 291 ; ii., 204 
Turpilucricupidus, i , 8 
Turtle-dove, sacred to Venus, i., 150 
Tutelage, of friends of youths on enter- 
ing into the military s<*rviee, ii., 405 
TypanotriVia, to whom appli<Hl, ii., 2.37 
Tyro, anciently named Sarra, ii., 233 
Tvrian purple, ii., 233 
tflmitriba, li., 273 

Ulysses, recognized by Helen when a 
spy in Troy, i., 197 ; carries off the 
Palladium from Troy, i., 304 
Umbilicus, applied to mid-day, i., 326 
Umbraticus, i., 5.56 
Unctor, i., 14 

Under-clothes, of the females, i., 400 
Unguents, Greek, i., 221 
Unity of lilacs*, a specimen of its ab- 
surdities, i , 141 
Upupa, i., 474 
TJsufacere, ii., 18 
Uva passa, ii., 366 


Vacation-time, among the Romans, i., 42» 

Vadari reum, i., 5.35 

Vadatus. i., 162 

Vadem dare, i.,.5.35 

Vadimonium faocrc. i. 635: legero. i., 

Vie victis, origin of the expression, i., 315 
Vale, when said, i., 607 
Vampyre owls, 1., 294 
Vapula, Papyria, meaning of the expres- 
sion, ii., 520 
Varro, quoted, i., 195 
VelaVirum, at Rome, i., 448 
Velameuta, emblems of peace, ii., 11 
Velitatio, ii., 87 
Velitos, i., 355 
Venalcs, i., 398 

Venationes, or hunting, in the Roman 
Circus, ii., 268 
Vencflci,i., 2 J6 

Venus, the sway of, i., 256; born in a 
shell, ii., 95 ; and Mars, tne story ot’ 
ii.*98 

Verbero, ii., 16 

Vermc, their character, 1., 105 
V<*-sii))lica, i., 14 

Ve.sporugo, the Evening-star, ii., 12 
Vetches, parched, eaten by slaves, i , 1 h 9 
Vide me, the moaning of the expression, 

i., 89 

Vidularia, a Play of Plautus so called, 
by some supposed to be the same as 
the Riiden.s, ii., 525 
Viduli, or wallets, how made, ii., 109 
Villiciis, or b.dlilf, his duties, ii., 309 
A'indicta, i., 538 
Vine.'c, i., 82 

Vinegar- water, i., 113; ii., 106 
Virg.c, or rods of the Lictors, ii., 35-t 
Vitta, i., 110 

Vultures, i., 8, 123 ; ii., 496 ; the dead 
scented by, ii., 225 
V orsi pel I is, i. , 183 
Washing, before sacrifice, ii., 60 
Wax, used for sealing, i., 186 
Waxen torches, i., 528 
Wedding-dress, the, ii., 325 
WluM'ls, i., 4t2 

White hors(!s, why estoenu'd, i., 491 
Whitened, nets of inforii.<‘rs, ii., ?61 
seijulehres, of Scripture, i., 412 
Windows, i., 96 
Wine, hojiicd, i., 197 
Wiiie-c.asks, Vabcls on the, ii., 3S9 
Wine, drunk liot, i , 55, 112 
Wines, aromatic, i., 112; of Greece, 

531 ; ii , 384 

Witnesses, howsummoned, i.,559 ; ii.,40S 
Women, of rank, deemed improper for 
them to go out unattendi'd, ii.,312 
Wooden hor.se, of Tn)y, i-,312 
Wormwood, growing in Poiitug, i., 61 
Zeus, the God, i , 277 
Zeuxis, the painter, ii., 410, 461 
Zona, or belt, ii., 179 


THE END. 
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pages, Notes, Introduction, and 
Glossary, by the Rev. S. Fox, 
M.A. 5r. 

BOHN’S Dictionary of Poetical 
Quotations. 6s, 

BOHN’S Handbooks of Games. 
New edition. In 2 vols., with 
numerous Illustrations 3^. 6(t» 
each. 

Vol. I. — Table Games :- Bil- 
liards, Bagatelle, Chess, Draughts, 
Backgammon, Dominoes, Soli- 
taire, Reversi, Go-Bang, Rouge 
et Noir, Roulette, E.O., Hazard, 
Faro. 

Vol. 11 . — Card Games : — 
Whist, Solo Whist, Poker, Piquet, 
Ecart6, Euchre, Btv.ique, Crib- 
b.age, Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, 
Newmarket, Pope Joan, Specula- 
tion, &c., &c. 

BOND’S A Handy Book of Buies 
and Tables for verifying Dates 
with the Christian Era, &c. Giving 
an account of the Chief Eras and 
Systems used by various Nation.s ; 
with the easy Methods for deter- 
mining the Corresponding Dates. 
By J. J. Bond. 5^. 

BONOMI’S Nineveh and its 

Palaces. 7 Plates and 294 Wood- 
cut Illustrations. 5^. 

BOSWELL’S Life of Johnson, 
with the Tour in the Hebrides 
and Johnsonian A. Edited by 
the Rev. A. Napier, M.A. With 
Frontispiece to each vol. 6 vols, 
35. 6c/. each. 


BRAND’S Popular Antiquities 
of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. Arranged, revised, and 
greatly enlarged, by Sir Henry 
Ellis, K.H., F.R.S., &c., &c. 3 
vols. Si’, each. 

BREMER’S (Prederlka) Works. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 4 
vols. 3i. 6ct. each. 

BRIDGWATER TREATISES. 
Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 5x. 

Kirby on the History, Habits, 
and Instincts of Animals. 
Edited by T. Rymer Jone.s. 
With upwards of 100 Woodcuts. 
Vol. I., 5^. Vol. H. out of print 

Kidd on the Adaptation of Ex- 
ternal Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Man. 3^. Od. 

Chalmers on the Adaptation 
of Ext ernal Nature to the 
Moral and Intellectual Con- 
stitution of Man. 5i. 

BRINK (B. ten) Early English 
Literature. By Bernliard ten 
Brink. Vol. I. ToWyclif. Trans- 
lated by Horace M. Kennedy. 
p. 6d. 

Vol. H. Wyclif, Chaucer, Ear- 
liest Drama Renaissance. Trans- 
lated by W. Clarke Robinson, 
Ph.D. 3i. 6d, 

Vol. III. From the Fourteenth 
Century to the Death of Surrey. 
Edited by Dr. Alois Brandi. 
Trans, by L. Dora Schmitz. 
3i. 6d. 

Five Lectures on Shake- 
speare. Trans, by Julia Franklin. 
3.?. 6d. 

BROWNE’S (Sir Thomas) Works 
Edited by Simon Wilkin. 3 vols, 
3.V. 6d. each. 
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BXJRKE’S Works. 8 vols. 3^. (id, 
each. 

I. — Vindication of Natural So- 
ciety — Essay on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful, and 
various Political Miscel- 
lanies. 

11. — Reflections on the French 
Revolution — Letters re- 
lating to the Bristol Elec- 
tion — Speech on Fox’s 
East India Bill, &c. 

III. — Appeal from the New to the 

Old Whigs — On the Na- 
bob of Arcot’s Debts — 
The Catholic Claims, &c. 

IV. — Report on the Affairs of 

India, and Articles of 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings. 

V. — Conclusion of the Articles of 

Charge against Warren 
Hastings — Political Let- 
ters on the American War, 
on a Regicide Peace, to 
the Empress of Russia. 

VI. — Miscellaneous Speeches — 
Letters and Fragments — 
Abridgments of English 
History, &c. With a 
General Index. 

VII. & VIII. — Speeches on the Im- 
peachment of Warren 
Hastings ; and Letters. 
With Index. 

Life. By Sir J. Prior. 3^. (d, 

BURNEY. The Early Diary 
of Fanny Burney (Madame 
D’Arblay), 1768-1778. With 
a selection from her Correspond- 
ence and from the Journals of 
her sisters, Susan and Charlotte 
Burney. Edited by Annie Raine 
Ellis. 2 vols. 3?. td. each. 

Evelina. By Frances Burney 

(Mme. D’Arblay). With an In- 
troduction and Notes by A. R. 
Ellis. 3r. td. 


BURNEY’S Cecilia. With an In- 
troduction and Notes by A. R. 
Ellis. 2 vols. 35. (id, each. 

BURN (R.) Ancient Rome and 
its Neighbourhood. An Illus- 
trated Handbook to the Ruins in 
the City and the Campagna, for 
the use of Travellers. By Robert 
Burn, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 
7 j. (id, 

BURNS (Robert), Life of. By 

J. G. Lockhart, D.C.L. A 
new and enlarged Edition. Re- 
vised by William Scott Douglas. 

3J-. (id, 

BURTON’S (Robert) Anatomy of 
Melancholy. Edited by the Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A. With In- 
troduction by A. H. Bullen, and 
full Index. 3 vols. p. 6d. each. 

BURT::>N (Sir R. F.) Personal 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to 
Al-Madinah and Mecoah. By 
Captain Sir Richard F, Burton, 

K. C.M.G. With an Introduction 
by Stanley Lane- Poole, and all 
the original Illustrations. 2 vols. 
3J. 6d. each. 

This is the copyright edi- 
tion, containing the author’s latest 
notes. 

BUTLER’S (Bishop) Analogy or 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature ; together with two Dis- 
sertations on Personal Identity and 
on the Nature of Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons, p, 6d. 

BUTLER’S (Samuel) Hudibras. 
With Variorum Notes, a Bio- 
graphy, Portrait, and 28 Illus- 
trations. p. 

or, further Illustrated with 60 

Outline Portraits. 2 vols. 5 j. 
each. 
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OiESAE. Commentaries on the 
Gallic and Civil Wars, Trans- 
lated by W. A. McDevittCi B.A. 
5 ^* 

CAMOHNS’ Luslad ; or, the Dis- 
covery of India. An Epic Poem. 
Translated by W. J. Mickle. Sth 
Edition, revised by E. R. Hodges, 
M. C.P. 3^. (id. 

OARLYIjE’S French Revolution. 
Edited by J. Holland Rose, 
Litt.D. Illus. 3 vols. each. 

Sartor Resartus. With 75 

Illustrations by Edmund J. Sul- 
livan. 5i. 

CARPENTER’S (Dr. W. B.) 
Zoology. Revised Edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, E.L.S. With very 
numerous Woodcuts. Vol. I. 6 s. 

[ VoL JL oui of pf'ini. 

C A Ri^ E N T E R’ S Moehanlcal 
Philosophy. Astronomy, and 
Horology. 18 1 Woodcuts. 5.?. 

Vegetable Physiology and 

Systematic Botany. Revised 
Edition, by E. Lankester, M.D., 
&;c. With very numerous Wood- 
cuts. 6 s. 

— ~ i^mal Physiology. Revised 
Edition. With upwards of 300 
Woodcuts. 6 s. 

CASTLE (E.) Schools and 
Masters of Fence, from the 
Middle Ages to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Egerton 
Castle, M.A., F.S.A. With a 
Complete Bibliography. Illus- 
trated with 140 Reproductions of 
Old Engravings and 6 Plates of 
Swords, showing 114 Examples. 
6 s. 

OATTERMOLE’S Evenings at 
Haddon Hall. With 24 En- 
gravings on Steel from designs by 
Cattermole, the Letterpress by the 
Baroness de Carabella. ^s. 


CATULLUS, Tibullus, and the 
Vigil of Venus. A Literal Prose 
Translation, 5 j, 

CELLINI (Benvenuto). Me- 
moirs of, written by Himself. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 
Ss. 6 d. 

CERVANTES’ Don Quixote de 
la Mancha Motteux’s Trans- 
lation revised. 2 vols, p. 6 d. 
each. 

Galatea. A Pastoral Ro- 
mance. Translated by G. W. J. 
Gyll. 6 d. 

Exemplary Novels. Trans- 
lated by Walter K. Kelly. 31. 6 d. 

CHAUCER'S Poetical Works. 
Edited by Robert Bell. Revised 
Edition, wilh a Preliminary Essay 
by Prof. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 4 
vols, 3.?. 6 d. each, 

CHEVREUL on Colour. Trans- 
lated from the French by Charles 
Martel. Third Edition, with 
Plates, ^s . ; or with an additional 
series of 16 Plates in Colours, 
7 j. 6 d. 

CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, 
and Historical, With Map and 
nearly 100 Illustrations, 5 j. 

CHRONICLES OF THE CRU- 
SADES, Contemporary Narra- 
tives of the Crusade of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsauf ; 
and of the Ciaisade at St. Louis, 
by Lord John de Joinville. 5r. 

CHRONICLES OP THE 
TOMBS. A Collection of Epi- 
taphs by T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S. 
5 ^'- 

CICERO’S Orations. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vols. 5r. each. 
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OIOERO’S Letters. Translated by 
Evelyn S. Shuckburgh. 4 vols. 
5 j. each. 

On Oratory and Orators. 

With Letters to Quintus and 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. WaUon, M.A. 5^. 

On the Nature of the Gods, 

Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re- 
public, Consulship. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham. Sj-. 

Aoademlcs, De Finibus, and 

Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 
C. D. Yonge, M.A. 5^. 


Offices ; or. Moral Duties. 

Cato Major, an Essay on Old 
Age ; Lselius, an Essay on Friend- 
ship ; Scipio’s Dream ; Paradoxes ; 
Letter to Quintus on Magistrates. 
Translated by C. R. Edmonds. 
3 J. ^d, 

OlaARK'S (Hugh) Introduction 
to Heraldry. i8th Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged by J, R. 
I’lanche, Rouge Croix. With 
nearly 1000 Illustrations. 5^. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 
15^. 

OLASSIO TALES, containing 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver’s Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey. 31. (id, 

COLERIDGE’S (S. T.) Friend. 

A Series ol Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 3^. ()d, 

Aids to Reflection, and the 

Confessions ok an Inquiring 
Spirit, to which are added the 
Essays on Faith and the Book i 
OF Common Prayer. 31. ( id , 

Lectui’ea and Notes on \ 

Shakespeare and other English | 
Poets. Edited by T. Ashe, j 
3^ 6<f. j 


COLERIDGE’S BlographiaLite- 
rarla ; together with Two Lay 
Sermons. 3 j. 6 d, 

Biographia Epistolaris. 

Edited by Arthur Turnbull. 2 vols. 
35. 6 d. each. 

Table-Talk and Omnlana. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. p, 6 d, 

Miscellanies, .ZElsthetio and 

Literary; to which is added. 
The Theory of Life. Col- 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 3J. 6 d, 

COMTE’S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. p. each, 

Philosophy of the Scienoes, 

being an Exposition of the 
Principles of the Cours de 
Philosophic Posiiive. By G. II. 
Lewes. 5J. 

CONDE S History of the Do- 
minion of the Arabs In Spain. 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols. p. 6 d. each, 

COOPER’S Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1883. 

2 vols. 5.r. each. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS.— 

J USTIN. 

OOXE’S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M.A., F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade. 3 vols. p. 6 d. 
each. 

History of the House of 

Austria (1218-1792). With a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of Francis I, to the Revolution of 
1848. 4 vols. 3^, 6 d. each. 
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OR AIK’S (G-. L.) Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Dlflaoultles. Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. $s. 

CUNNINGHAM’S Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Painters. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vols. 31. 6 d. each. 

DANTE. Divine Comedy. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, 
M.A. New F.dition, by M. Iv. 
Egerton- Castle, p. 6 d. 

Translated into English Verse 

by I. C. Wright, M.A. With 
Portrait, and 34 Illustrations on 
Steel, after Flaxman. 

DANTE. The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the s.ame 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
5 ^- 

DE COMMINES (Philip), Me- 
moirs of. Containingthe Histories 
of Louis XL and Charles VIII., 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History of 
Louis XL, by Jean de Troyes. 
'I'ranslated by Andrew R. Scobk. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. p. 6 d. 
each. 

DEFOE’S Novels and Mi«cel 
laneous Works. With Prefaces 
* and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Scott. 7 vols. 
p. 6 d, each. 

1 . — Captain Singleton, and 
Colonel Jack. 

II. — Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Caileton, 
Dickory Cronke, &c. 

III.— Moll Flanders, and the 
History of the Devil, 


Defoe’s Novels and Miscel- 
laneous Works — coniimud. 

IV. — Roxana, and Life of Mrs. 
Christian Davies. 

V. — History of the Great Plague 
of London, 1665 ; The 
Storm (1703) ; and the 
True-born Englishman. 

VI. — Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Politic4il 
Tracts. 

VII. — Robinson Crusoe. 3^. 6t/. 

Also with 86 Illustra- 
tions. 5^-. 

DEMMIN’S History of Arms 
and Armour, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Dcmmin. 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 
7 ^. ^d. 

DEMOSTHENES’ Orations. 

Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. Vol. I., 3J-. ^d.\ Vols. 
II.-V., 5 j. each. 

DE STAEL’S Coilnne or Italy. 
By Madame de Stael. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver, p. 6 d. 

DICTIONARY of Latin and 
Greek Quotations ; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. With all the 
Quantities marked, and English 
Translations. With Index \ er- 
borum (622 pages). 5^, 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and 
Provincial English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A., 
&c. 2 vols. 51. each. 

DIDRON’S ChrisUan Icono- 
graphy : a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J. Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
5.r. each. 
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DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 5-f. 

DOBREE’S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner, 2 vols. 
5r. each. 

DODD’S Epigrammatists. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Mediaeval, 
and Modern Times. By the Kev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox- 
ford. 2nd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 6 s. 

DONALDSON’S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 51. 

DRAPER’S History of the 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe. By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. Ss. each. 

DUNLOP’S History of Fiction. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols. 5 -^* each. 

DYER’S History of Modem Eu- 
rope, from the Fall of Constan- 
tinople. 3rd edition, revised and 
continued to the end of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Arthur Ilas- 
sall, M.A. 6 vols. 3^. 6 d each, 

DY’ER’S (Dr T. H.) Pompeii : its 
Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
3(X) Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum, 
7 j . 6d. 

DYER (T. P. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A, 55. 


EBERS’ Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S, 
Buchheim. ^s. 6 ci. 

EDGEWORTH’S Stories for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed. 31. 6 d, 

ELZE’S William Shakespeare. 
— Seg Shakespeare. 

EMERSON’S Works. 5 vols. 

3 J. 6 (t. each. 

I. — Essays and Representative 
Men. 

II. — English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 

III. — Society and Solitude — Letters 

and Social Aims — Ad- 
dresses. 

IV. — Miscellaneous Pieces. 

V. — Poems. 

EPICTETUS, The Discourses of. 
With the Encheiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 5r. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E P. 
Coleridge, M.A, 2 vols. 5^. each. 

EUTROPIUS— Justin. 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
Eccloslastioal History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev. C. F. Cruse, M.A. ^s. 

EVELYN’S Diary and Corre- 
spondendenoe. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 51. each. 

FAIRHOLT’S Costume In Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
alsove 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 
$s. each. 
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FIELDING’S Adventiires of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3^. ^d. 

History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Cruikshank's 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3^. ttd, each. 

Amelia. With Cruikshank’s 

Illustrations. 5 j. 

FLAXhlAN’S Leotures on Sculp- 
ture, By John Flaxman, R.A. 
Willi Portrait and 53 Plates. 6s. 

FOSTER’S (John) Essays : on 
Decision of Character ; on a 
Man’s writing Metnoirs of Him* 
self ; on the epithet Romantic ; 
on the aversion of JiTen of Taste 
to Evangelical Religion. 3.?. 6d. 

Essays on the Evils of Popular 

Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 3^. 6^/. 

Essays on the Improvement 

of Time. With Notes of Ser- 
mons and other Pieces. 3s. 6d, 

GASPARY’S History of Italian 
Literature to the Death of 
Dante. Translated by Herman 
Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of. — See Old English 
Chronicles. 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. Sr. 

GILDAS, Chronlclna ol- See Old 
English Chronicles. 

GIBBON’S Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes, Edited by an English 


Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait, 7 vols, 3^. 6d. each, 

GILBART’S History, Principles, 
and Practice of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edftion (1907), revised by 
Ernest Sykes. 2 vols. 5 t. each. 

GIL BLAS, The Adventures of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. 6s. 

GIR ALDUS C AMBRENSXS ’ 
Historical Vi orks. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
Iv. Colt Iloare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by I’homas WFight, M.A., 
F.S.A. 5?. 

GOETHE’S Faust. Parti. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. 

GOETHE’S Works. Translated 
into tinglish V>y vaiious hands. 
14 vols. 3s. 6c/. each. 

[. and IL — Poetry and Truth 
from My Own Life. New 
and revised edition. 

III. — P'aust. Two Part.s, com- 

plete. (Swanwick.) 

IV. — Novels and Talcs. 

V. — Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship. 

VI. “Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 

VIII. — Dramatic Works. 

IX. — Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. 

X. — Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 

XL — Miscellaneous Travels. 

XII. — Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters. 

XIII. — Correspondence with Zelter 

(out of print). 

XI V. -"Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 

Divan and Achilleid. 
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aOLDSMITH’S Works. A new 
Edition, by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. ^s, 6ci. each. 

GI-BAMMONT’S Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles II. Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the Boscobel Tracts, including 
two not before published, &c. 
New Edition, 

GRAY’S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
I). C. Tovcy, M.A. Vols. I. 
and II. 3J. each. (Vol. III. 
in the Tress.) 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated by George Burges, M.A. 
5 ^- 

GREEK ROMANCES of HeUo- 
dorus, Longus, and Achilles 
Tatius — viz., The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 
Sf- 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 35. 6 d , 

GRBGOROVIUS, ROMAN 
JOURNALS, 1852-1874. 

Edited by Friedrich Althaiis. 
Translated from the Second 
German Edition by Mrs. Gustave 
W. Hamilton. 3.<-. Oci. 

GREGORY'S Letters on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, & Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory, ^s, 6d. 

GRIMM’S TALES. With the 
Notes of the Original, Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
2 vols. 2s. 6d. each. 

Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 


With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 3J. Sd. 

GROSSI’S Maroo Visconti. 

Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. 3^. 6d. 

GUIZOT’S History of the 
English Revolution of 1640. 
From the Accession of Charles 

I. to his Death. Tran.slated by 
William Hazlitt. 35. 6d. 

History of Civilisation, from 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated by William Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
2s. 6d. each. 

HALL’S (Rev. Robert) Miacol- 
laneous V/orks and Remains. 
2s. 6d. 

HAMPTON COURT: A Short 
History of the Manor and 
Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

HARDWICK’S History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 5J. 

HAUFF’S Tales. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria — The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
the German by S. Mendel. 3^. 6d, 

HAWTHORNE’S Tales. 4 vols. 
2 s. 6d. each. 

I.— Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Image. 

II. ~ Scarlet Letter, and the House 

with the Seven Gables. 

III. — Transformation [The Marble 

Faun], and Blithedale Ro- 
mance. 

IV, — Mosses from an Old Manse, 
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HAZLITT’S Table-talk. Essays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
Hazlitt. 3^. 6^. 

Lectures on the Literature 

of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. 
3^. 6^. 

Lectures on the English 

Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 31. (id. 

The Plain Speaker. Opinions 

on Books, Men, and Things. 3^. fid, 

Round Table. 31. (id. 

Sketches and Essays. 

3^. 6^/. 

The Spirit of the Age ; or, 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 3^. (id. 

View of the English Stage. 

Edited by W. Si)encer Jackson. 
3.r. (id. 

HEATON’S Concise History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. 5^-. 

HEINE’S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.13. 3J. (id. 

Travel-Pictures, including the 

Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. 35. (id. 

• 

HELIODORUS. Theagenos and 
Chariolea. — Greek Ro- 
mances. 

HELP’S Life of Christopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer 0/ 
America. By Sir Arthur Helps, 
K.C.B. 3^. (id. 

Life of Hernando Cortes, 

and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 3 j. (id. each. 


HELP’S Life of Plzarro. 31. (id. 

Life of Las Casas the Apostle 

of the Indies. 3^. (id. 

HENDERSON (B.) Select His- 
torical Documents of the Middle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 9. 

HENFREY’S Guide to English 
Coins, from the Conquest to 
iS8c;. New and revise*! Edition 
by C. F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A. 

6i. 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S 
History of the English. Trans- 
lated by T. Forester, M.A. 5.?, 

HENRY’S (Matthew) Exposition 
of the Book of the Psalnis. 5j’. 

HERODOTUS. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. 3^. (id. 

Analysis and Summary of 

ByJ.T. Wheeler. 5^. 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 
THEOGNIS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. 5^. 

HOFFMANN’S (E, T. W.) The 
Seraplon Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt.- Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 2 vols. ^s. 6 d. each. 

HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death 
and Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 
Suljjccts, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip- 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 51, 

HOMER’S Iliad. A new trans- 
lation by E. II. Blakeney, M.A. 
Vol. I. containing Books I.-XII. 
3 J. 6 d. (Vol. II. in the Press.) 

Translated into English Prose 

by T. A. Buckley, B.A, 5^. 
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HOMER’S Odyssey. Hymns, 
Epigrams, and Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice. Translated into Eng- 
lish Prose by T. A. Buckley, B.A. 
S-f* 

— — See also POPE. 

HOOPER’S (O.) Waterloo : The 
Downfall of the First Napo- 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 3r. 6d, 

The Campaign of Sedan : 

The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire, August - September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle. 3^. 6 d. 

HORACE. A new literal Prose 
tianslation, byA. Hamilton Bryce, 
LDD. 31. td. 

HUGOS (Victor) Dramatic 
Works. Hernani— Ruy Bias — 

The King’s Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F, L. Slous. 3J. 6 d, 

Pc^ems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans- 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. H. L. Williams. 
3r. (>d. 

HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Ott^, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols. 
31. 6 d. each, excepting Vol. V. 5r. 

Personal Narrative of his 

Travels to the Equinoctial Re- 
gions of America during the years 
1799-1804. Translated by T. 
Ross. 3 vols, each. 

Views of Nature. Translated 

by E. C. Ou 4 and H. G. Bohn. 

HUMPHREYS’ Coin Collector’s 
Manual. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. 5^. 
each. 


HUNGARY : its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 3^. 6 d, 

HUNT’S Poetry of Science. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. $s, 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moirs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy : together with het 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
3J. 6d. 

INGULPH’S Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Croyland, with the 
Continuation by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H. T. Riley, M.A. 55. 

IRVING’S (Washington) Com- 
plete Works. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, &c, 35. td. each. 

I. — Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New 
York. 

II.— The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

III. — Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 

ford and Newstead Abbey. 

IV. — The Alhambra, Tales of a 

Traveller. 

V.—Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 

VI. & VII. — Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com- 
panions. 

VIII. — Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 

IX. — Life of Mahomet, Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet. 

X. — Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfert’s 
Roost. 

XI. — Biographies and Miscella- 
neous Papers, 

XII.-XV.— Life of George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 
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IRVING’S (Washington) Life 
and Letters. By his Nephew, 
Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. y. 6d. 
each. 

ISOCRATES, The Orations of. 
Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 5J. 

JAMES’S (G. P. R.) Life of 
Richard Cgbut de Lion. 2 vols. 
p. 6ci. each. (Vol. I. out of print.) 

JAMESON’S (Mrs.) Shake- 
speare’s Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
p. (id, 

JESSE’S (E.) Anecdotes of Doga. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. 5r. 

JESSE’S (J. H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 5.r. each. 

— Memoirs of the Pretenders 
and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 5 j. 

JOHNSON’S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. p. 6d, each. 

JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works 
of, W^histon’s Translation, re- 

• vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A 
With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
3^. 6d, each. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianzen’s Two In- 
vectives and Libanus’ Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Theosophical 
Works, Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. p. 


JUNIUS’S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Woodfall’s Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols. 
p. (id, each. 

JUSTIN CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
5 ^- 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS, SUL- 
PICIA and LUCILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. p, 

KANT’S Critique of Pure Reason. 
Translated by J. M. D. Meikle- 
john. p. 

Prolegomena and Meta- 

phy Bical Foundation s of N atural 
Science. Translated byE. Belfort 
Bax. 5^. 

KEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) My- 
thology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 

KEIGHTLEY’S Fairy Mytho- 
logy, illustrative of the Romance 
and Superstition of Various Coun- 
tries. Revised Edition, with 
Frontispiece by Cruikshank. p, 

LA FONTAINE’S Fables. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Elizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. 3^. 6d, 

LAMARTINE’S History of the 
Girondists. Translated by H. T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

History of the Restoration 

of Monarchy In France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 

4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

History of the French Re- 
volution of 1848 . 3s. (id, 

LAMB’.S (Charles) Essays of Elia 
and Eliana. Complete Edition. 
3s. (id. 
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LAMB’S (Charles) Specimens of 
English Dramatic Poets of the 
Time of Elizabeth. 3^. 

Memorials and Letters of 

Charles Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 
3J. each. 

Tales from Shakespeare 

With Illustrations by Byam .Shaw. 
31. 

LANE’S Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments. Edited by Stanley 
Lane-Poole, M.A., Litt.D. 4 
vols. 3r. td. each. 

LAPPENBERO-’S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. OttA 2 vols. 
3J. 6</. each. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI’S 
Treatise on Painting. Trans- 
lated by J. F. Rigaud, R.A., 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plates. Sj. 

LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula ol 
Sinai. Translated by L. and 
J. B. Horner. With Maps. 5^. 

LESSING’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 vols. 
31. 6^. each. 

Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, 

and the Representation of 
Death by the Ancients. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmern. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group. 3^. 

LILLY’S Introduction to Astro- 
logy. With a Grammar of 
Astrology and Tables for Cal- 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 55. 


LIVY’S History of Rome. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. 55. each. 

LOCKE’S Philosophical Works. 
Edited by LA. St. John. 2 vols, 
3J. ^d. each. 

LOCKHART (J. G.)— 5i?r Burns. 

LODGE’S Portralts]of Illustrious 
Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols. 55. 
each. 

[F(?/s. //. IF, and FI I. out of 
print. ] 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Ulus. $s. 

LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, 5i-. each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2/. 2s. 

LONGUS. Daphnis and Chloe. 
— Se/! Greek Romances. 

LUCAN’S Pharsalla. Translated 
by II. T. Riley, M.A. 5^. 

LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 5^. 

LUCRETIUS. A Prose Trans- 
lation. By II. A. J. Munro. 
Reprinted from the Final (4th) 
Edition. With an Introduction 
by J. D. Duff, M.A. 5^. 

Literally translated. By the 

Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. With 
a Metrical Version byj. M. Good. 
5-y- 
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LUTHER’S Table-Talk. Trans- 

lated and Edited by William 
Hazlitt. 3^. 6i/. 

Autobiography. — 

Michelet. 

MACHIAVELLI’S History of 
Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Macliiavelli. 3^. 6^/. 

MALLET’S Northern Antiqui- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Edda, by J. A. Black- 
well. 5 s, 

MANZONI. The Betrothed : 
being a Translation of * I Pro- 
messi Sposi.’ By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 5s, 

MARCO POLO’S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 5^. 

MARRYAT’S (Capt. R.N.) 
Masterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts. 3^. 

- — Mission ; or, Scenes in Africa. 
Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3 ^. 6d 

• 

Pirate and Three Cutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R. A. 3^. 6^. 

Privateersman. 8 Engrav- 
ings on Steel. 3^. 6b/. 

Settlers in Canada. 10 En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel, 
3s. ea. 


MARRYAT’S (Capt. R.N.) 
Poor Jack. With 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. 35. 6 t/. 

Peter Simple. With 8 full- 

page Illustrations. 3 l 6b/. 

MARTIAL’S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources, ys. 6d. 

MARTINEAIT’S (Harriet) His- 
tory of England, from 1800- 
1815. 3.r. 6d. 

Hi.gtory of the Thirty Years’ 

Peace, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 

3j. 6d, each. 

Sec Conitds Positive Philosophy, 

MATTHEW OF WESTMIN- 
STER’S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A. D. 1 307. Translated by C. D. 
Yongc, M.A. 2 vols. 5^'. each. 

MAXWELL’S Victories of Wel- 
Ington and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 5s. 

MENZEL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works, By Duj^pa aud Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel, 

MICHELET’S Luther’s Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Hazlitt. With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. 3s. 6d. 

History of the French Revo- 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
3s. 6d, 
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MIGNET’SHistory of theFrenoh 
Eevolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
3^. (id. New edition, reset. 

MILL (J. S.)- Early Essays by 
John Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources byj. W. M. Gibbs. 
3J. (id, 

MILLER (Professor). History 
Philosophically Illustrated, from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
35. (id. each. 

MILTON’S Prose Works. Edited 
by J. A. St. John. 5 vols. 35-. 6 d, 
each. 

Poetical Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 31. (td. 
each. 

MITFORD’S (Miss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 3^. (td. each. 

MOLIERE’S Dramatic Works. 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 
3r. (id. each. 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Wharnclifie’s Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 55. each. 

MONTAIGNE’S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Hazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
3;. (id, each. 


MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit 01 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3J. (id. each. 

MORE’S Utopia. Robinson’s 
translation, with Roper’s ‘ Life 
of Sir Thomas More,’ and More’s 
Letters to Margaret Roper and 
others. Edited, with Notes, by 
George Sampson. Introduction 
and Bibliography by A. Guth- 
kelch. The text of the Utopia is 
given as an appendix, ^s, 

MORPHY’S Games of Chess. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by LheAmerican Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Lowenthal. 51. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols. 3^. (id. each. 

MUDIE’S British Birds; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs, 2 vols. 5J. each. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.) Life of 
Jesus Christ. Translated by J. 
McClintock and C. Blumcnthal. 
31. (id, 

History of the Planting and 

Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland^ 
2 vols. 3^. (id, each. 

Memorials of Christian Life 

in the Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 31. (id, 

NIBELUNGEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nibelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
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by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 
5 ^. 

NIOOLINI’S History of the 
Jesuits: their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Portraits. 5.?. 

NORTH (R.) Lives of the Right 
lion. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3vols. 
3 j. 6r/. each. 

NHGENT’S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 5^. 

OLD ENGLISH CHRON- 
ICLES, including Ethelwerd’s 
Chronicle, Asset’s Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s British 
History, Gildas, Nennius, and the 
spurious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 5 j. 

OMAN (J. C.) The Great Indian 
Epics : the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the Maiiabiiarata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 

' Illustrations. $s. 

OVID’S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
5 j. each. 

PASCAL’S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 6 d. 


PAULI’S (Dr, R.) Life of Allred 
the Great. Translated from the 
German To which is appended 
Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version 
OF Orosius. With a literal 
Translation interpaged, Notes, 
and an Anglo- wSaxon Grammar 
and Glossary, by B. Thorpe. 
5 ^. 

PAUSANIAS’ Description of 
Q reece. Newly translated by A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

PEARSON’S Exposition of the 
Creed. Edilcd by E. Walford, 
M.A. 5L 

PEPYS’ Diary and Correspond- 
ence. Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library. Edited by Lord Bray- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. 5^. each. 

PERCY’S Reilquea of Ancient 
English Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3r. 6 ci. each. 

PERSIUS.--6'e’^ Juvenal, 

PETRARCH’S Sonnets, Tri- 
umphs. and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Carapl:)ell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. 5^. 

PICKERING’S History of the 
Races of Man. and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With An 
Analytical Synopsis of the 
Natural History of Man by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. 
5 ^- 
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PINDAE. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moore. 5r. 

PLANOHB. History of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eij^hteenth 
Century. By J. R. Planch^, 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations. 51. 

PLATO’S Works. Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols, 5^. each. 

I. — The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phsedo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Phsedrus, Theaetetus, 
Euthyphron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 

II. — The Republic, Timseus, and 

Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 

III. — Meno, Euthydemus, The 

Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

IV. — Philebus, Charmides, Laches, 

Menexenus, Ilippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages. Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

V. — The Laws. Translated by 
G. Burges. 

VI. — The Doubtful Works. Trans- 
lated by G. Burges. 

Summary and Analysis of 

the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. 5r. 

PLAUTUS’S Comedies. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 5r. each, 

PLINY. The Letters of Pliny 
the Younger. Melmoth’s trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 5^. 


PLOTINUS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Taylor. 
With an Introduction containing 
the substance of Porphyry’s Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
B.A., M.R.A.S. Sr. 

PLUTARCH’S Lives. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. ^s. 6 d. each. 

Morals. Theosophical Essays. 

Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 

Sr. 

Morals. Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shiileto, M.A. Sr. 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Se- 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 3r. 6d. 

POLITICAL CYCLOPAEDIA. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Haws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. (1848.) 3r. 6i/. each. 

[Vo!. I. out of print. 

POPE’S Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruthers. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

[ Vol. I. out of print. 

Homer’s Iliad. Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series 
Flaxman’s Designs. 51. 

Homer’s Odyssey, with the 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
man’s Designs, 5 j. 

Life, including many of his 

Letters. By Robert Carruthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. 5 j. 
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POUSHKtN’S Prose Tales; The 

Captain^s Daughter — Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl— The Shot 
— The Snow Storm — The Post- 
J^aster — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali — The Egyptian Nights— 
Peter the Great’s Negro. Trans- 
lated [)y T. Keane. 3i-. (id. 

PRESCOTT’S Conquest of 
Mexico. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction by G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 3^. (id. each. 

Conquest of Peru. Copyright 

edition, with the notes of John 
Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 3^-. (id. each. 

Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. 3^. (id, each. 

PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
3s. 6d. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication 
of Ray’s Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by 11. G. Bohn. 5;-. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 

and other Objects of Vertu. Com- 
• prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numerou-S Wood 
Engravings, $5 . ; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, lor. 6d. 


PROUT’S (Father) ReUquea. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A, 
Nearly 600 pages. 5^. 

QUINTILIAN’S Institutes of 
Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 2 vols. tjr. 
each. 

RACINE’S (Jean) Dramatic 
W^orks. A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 2 s. 6d. each. 

RANKE’S History of the Popes, 

I during the Last Four Centuries,’ 

I Tnanslated by E. Foster. Mrs. 
Foster’s translation revised, with 
considerable additions, l^y G. R. 
Dennis, B.A. 3 vols. ^s. 6d. each. 

History of Servla and tlio 

Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated ])y Mrs. Kerr. 
3^. 6 d. 

RECREATIONS in SHOOTING. 

By ‘Craven.’ With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5^. 

RENNIE’S Insect Architecture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations. 51. 

REYNOLDS’ (Sir J.) Literary 
Works. Edited by 11. W. Beechy. 

2 vols. 3 ?. (id. each. 

RICARDO on the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion. Edited by E. C. K. Conner, 
M.A. 5J. 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Friedrich). 
Levana, a Tre.atise on Education: 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir. 3^. 6d. 
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RICHTER (Jean Paul Friedrich). 
Flower, Fruit, and Thom 
Pieces, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly translated by Lt. -Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 3?. 

ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S An- 
nals of English History, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.D. 732 to A. D. 1201. 
Translated by II. T. Riley, M.A. 
2 vois. 5^. each. 

ROGER OF WENDOVER’S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to a.d. 

1 235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 5J-. each. 

[ VoL II. out of print. 

ROIVIE In the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 
5x. each. 

Set Burn. 

ROSCOE ’3 (W.) Life and Pontl- 
filoate of 1^0 X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe, 2 
vols. 3x. e>d, each. 

Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 

called ‘ the Magnificent.’ With 
his poems, letters, <Src. loth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son, 3J. 6^/. 

RUSSIA. History of, from the 
eailiest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 

2 vols. 3^. (id. each. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VEL- 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 
Trans, by J. S. Watson, M.A, Sn 


SCHILLER’S Works. Translated 
by various hands. 7 vols. 3J. (id, 
each : — 

I. — History of the Thirty Years’ 
War. 

II. — History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturbances in France 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

III. — Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 

Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV. — Robbers ( with Schiller’s 

original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity, 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V. — Poems. 

VI. — Essays, i^sthetical and Philo- 
sophical. 

VII. — Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
Correspondence between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 3^. (id. 
each, 

SCHLEGEL’S (F.) Lectures 01* 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
rison, M.A. 3i. (id. 

Lectures on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
Translated horn the German. 31.6^. 

Lectures on the Philosophy 

of History. Translated by J, B. 
Robertson, 3r, 6^/. 
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SOHLEGEL’S Lecturei on 
Modern History, together with 
the Lectures entitled Caesar and 
Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H, Whitelock. 
3r. 

-ffilsthetlo and Miscellaneous 

Works. Translated by E. }. 
Millington. 31. 6i/. 

SCHLEGEL’S (A. W.) Lectures 
on Dramatlo Art and Litera- 
ture. Translated by J. Black. 
Revised Edition, by the P.ev. 
A. J. W. Morrison, M.A. 3^. 6(/. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Pour- I 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Ilillebrand. 55. 

Essays. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 5^. 

SCHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants, 5 -^* 

SCHUMANN (Robert). Ilis Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 3 j. (id, 

Early Letters. Originallypub- 

blibhed by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 

* 3j‘. 6<'/. 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
y. 6d, 

Minor Essays and On Clem- 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5J. 

SHAKESPEARE DOCU- 
MENTS. Arranged by D. H. 
Lambert, B.A. y, 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatic 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. y. 6d. 
each. 

SHAKESPEARE (William). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Elze, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 5J. 

SHARPE (S.) The iffistoiy of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe, 

2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vols. 5 J. each. 

SHERIDAN’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. With Life by G. G. S. 
y. 6d. 

SISMCNDI’S History of the 
Literature of the South 01 
Em'ope. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe, 2 vols. 3 '^* ^ach. 

SMITH’S Synonyms and An- 
tonyms, or Kindred Words and 
their Opposites. Revised Edi- 
tion. 5^. 

Synonyms Discriminated. 

A Dictionary of Synonymous 
Words in the English Language, 
showing the Accurate signliication 
of words of similar meaning. 
Edited by the Rev. II. Percy 
Smith, M.A. 6s. 

SMITH’S (Adam) Tho Wealth of 
Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols. y, 6 /. each. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

With a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart. 3J. 6d. 

SMITH’S ( Pye ) Geology and 
Scripture. 2iid Edition. 5J. 

SMYTH’S (Professor) Lectures 
on Modern History. 2 vols. 
3J. 6d, each. 
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SMOLLETT’S Adventures of 
Roderick Random. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 35. 6^/. 

Adventures of Peregrine 

Pickle, With Bibliogr.aphy and 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 2 vols. 
3^. 6^/. each. 

The Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 
3 ^. 6 ^. 

SOCRATES (sui'named ‘Soholas- 
tlcus ’). The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of (a. d. 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. 5J. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 5.?. 

SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. 
With Portraits, Plans, and up- 
wards of 50 Engravings on Steel 
and Wood. 5.T. 

Life of Wesley, and the Rise 

and Progress of Methodism. 5^. 

Robert Southey. The Story 

of his Life written in his Letters. 
Edited by John Dennis. 3^. (id. 

SOZOMEN’S Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Translated from the Greek, 
Together with the Ecclesiasti- 
cal History of Philostor- 
Gius, as epitomised by Photius. 
Translated by Rev. E. Walford, 
M.A. 5^-. 

SPINOZA’S Chief Works. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, by R.II.M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

STANLEY’S Classified Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish Schools. 
By George Stanley. 5.?. 

STAUNTON’S Chess-Player’s 
Handbook. 55. 


STAUNTON’S Chess Praxis. A 
Supplement to the Chess-player’s 
Handbook, ^s, 

Chess-player’s Companion. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and 
a Selection of Original Problems. 
S^- 

STOCKHARDT’S Experimental 
Chemistry. Edited by C, W. 
Heaton, F. C. S, ^s. 

STOWE (Mrs. H.B.) Uncle Tom’s 

Cabin. Illustrated. 3.?. 6 d. 

STRABO’S Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H. C. Hamilton, 3 vols. 
$s. each. 

STRICKLAND’S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
5 j. each, 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 

2 vols. 5^. each. 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With Portraits. 5.^ 

STUART and REVETT’S Anti- 
quities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
niimerous Woodcut Capitals, 5^. 

SUETONIUS’ Lives of the Twelve 
Csssars and Lives of the Cram-, 
marians. Tliomson’s translation, 
revised by T. Forester. 5^. 

SWIFT’S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott, With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
lion. W. E. H. Lecky, M. P, 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
12 vols. 5r. each. 

I.— A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
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Swift’s Prose Works [ contimied ). 

early works. Ediled by 
Temple Scott. With a 
Biographical Introduction 
by W. E. H. Lecky. 

II. — The Journal to Stella. Edited 
by Frederick Ryland,M. A. 
With 2 Portraits and Fac- 
simile. 

III.& IV. — Writings on Religion and 
the Church. 

V. — Historical and Political 

Tracts (English). 

VI. — The Drapier’s Letters. 

With facsimiles of Wood’s 
Coinage, tS:c. 

VII. — Historical and Political 

Tracts (Irish). 

VHI. -Gulliver’s Travels. Edited 
by G. R. Dennis, B.A. 
With Portrait and Maps. 

IX. — Contributions to Periodicals. 

X. — Historical Writings. 

XI. — Literary Essays. 

XH. — Full Index and Bihlio- 

grajdiy, with Essays on 
the Portraits of Swift by 

Sir Frederick Falkincr, 

and on the Relations l)e- 

tween vSwift and Stella 
by the Rt. Rev. tlie 

Bishop of Ossory. 

SWIFT'S Poems. Edited by W. 
Ernst Browning. 2 vols. 3^-. Gd. 
each. 

TACITUS. The Works of. Liter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. 5.?. each. 

TASSO’S J erusalem Delivered. 
Translated into Flnglish Spen.serian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. 5r. 

TAYLOR’S (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy Living and Dying. 3.f. 6</. 

TEN BRINK.— Brink. 

TERENCE and PHADDRUS. 
Literally translated by H. T. Riley, 
M.A.^ To which is added. Smart’s 
Metrical Version of Phaedrus. 51, 


THEOCRITUS, BION, MOS- 
CHUS, and TYRT.®US. Liter- 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 
Banks, M.A. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman. 5^. 

THEODORET andEVAGRIUS. 

Histories of the Church from A.D. 
332 to A.D. 427 ; and from A.D. 
431 to A.D. 544. Translated. 5 r. 

THIERRY’S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans. Translated by Wil- 
liam Hazlitt. 2 vols. 31. (id. each. 

THUCYDIDES. The Pelopon- 
nesian War. Literally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols. 
3^. 6t/. each. 

An Analysis and Summary 

of. By J. T. Wheeler. 5^, 

THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) A Trea- 
tise on Wines. Illustrated. 5^. 

URE’S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufac- 
ture of Great Britain. Ediled 
by P. L. Simmonds. 2 vols. 5.^. 
each. 

Philosophy of Manufactures. 

Edited by P. L. Simxnonds. 7^. (id. 

VASARI’S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
lory by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 3.^. (id, each. 

VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
lation by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. With Portrait. 3.^. (id, 

VOLTAIRE’S Tales, Translated 
by R. B. Boswell. Containing 
Bebouc, Memnon, Candida, L’ln- 
genu, and other Tales. 3^. td, 

WALTON’S Complete Angler. 
FMited by Edward Jesse. With 
Portrait and 203 Engravings on 
Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 5 j. 
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WALTON’S Lives of Donne, 
Hooker, &o. New Edition re- 
vised by A. II. Bullen, with a 
Memoir of Izaak Walton by Wm. 
Dowling. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 5J. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. By ‘ An 
Old Soldier.’ From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and r8 
Steel Engravings. 5?. 

Victories of. Set M axwf.ll. 

WEBNER’S Templars in 
Cyprus. Translated by E. A. M. 
Lewis. 3J. (id. 

WESTBOPP (H. M.) A Hand- 
book of Arohseology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. Illus- 
trated. 5x. 

WHEATLEY’S A Rational lUus- 
tratlon of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 3^. (id. 

WHITE’S Natural History ox 
Selborne. With Notes by Sir 
William Jardine. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. With 40 Portraits 
and coloured Plates, ^s. 


WIESELER’S Ohronologioal 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 3^. 6 d. 

WILLIAMofMALMESBUPvY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land. Translated by the Rev. J. 
Sharpe. Edited by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 5J. 

XENOPHON’S Works, Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. 5r. each. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travels In 
Prance during the years 1787 , 
1788 . and 1789 . Edited by 
M. Bethain Edwards, 3r, (}d. 

Tour in Ireland, with 

General Observations on the slate 
of the country during the years 
1776 - 79. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 3r. 6 d. each. 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North - 
German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions. Edited by B. Thorpe. S-f* 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 

MESSRS. BELL have made arrangements to supply selections 
of 100 or 50 volumes from these famous Libraries, for £ii 11s. or 
£6 6s. net respectively. The volumes may be selected without 
any restriction from the full List of the Libraries, now numbering 
nearly 750 volumes. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 



THE YORK LIBRARY 

A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 

W^y/i specially designed title-pages^ hmding^ and efid-papers, 

Fcap. 8vo. in cloth, 2S. net ; 

In leather, 3s. net. 

‘ The York Library is noticeable by reason of the wisdom and intelli- 
gence displayed in the choice of unhackneyed classics. ... A most 
attractive series of reprints. . . . The size and style of the volumes are 
exactly what they should be.’ — Bookman, 

The following volumes are now ready : 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S JANE EYRE. 

BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, with an Introduction and 

Notes, by Annie Raine Ellis. 

BURNEY’S CECILIA. Edited by Annie Raine Ellis. 2 vols. 
BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited by the 

Rev. A. R. SniLLETO, M.A., with Introduction by A. H. Bollen. 3 vols. 

BURTON’S (SIR RICHARD) PILGRIMAGE TO AL- 
MADINAH AND MECCAH. With Introduction by Stanley Lane- 
Poole. 2 vols. 

CALVERLEY. THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS, with the 

Eclogues of Virgil. Translated into English Verse by C. S. CALVERLEY. 
With an Introduction by R. Y. Tyrrell, Litt.D. 

CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. Motteux’s Translation, re- 
vised. With Lockhart’s Life and Notes. 2 vols. 

CLASSIC TALES : Johnson’s Rasselas, Goldsmith’s Vicar 
OK Wakefield, Sterne’s Sentimental Jou;>.ney, Walpole’s 
Castle of Otranto, With Introduction by C. S. Fearenside, M.A. 

COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the Confessions 

of an Inquiring Spirit. 

COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A series of Essays on Morals, 

Politics, and Religion. 

COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK AND OMNIANA. Arranged 

and Edited by T. A.she, B.A. 

COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON SHAKE- 

SPEARE, and other English Poets. Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 

DRAPER’S HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 2 vols. 

EBERS’ AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. Translated by E. S. 

Buchheim. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S ADAM BEDE. 

EMERSON’S WORKS. A new edition in 5 volumes, with the 

Text edited and collated by George Sampson, 

FIELDING’S TOM JONES (2 vols.), AMELIA (i vol.), JOSEPH 

ANDREWS (i vol.). 



The York hmviKm—contmucd. 

GASKELUS SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or Entertaining Moral Stories in- 
vented by the Monks. Translated from the Latin by the Rev. Charles 
S,WAN. Revised edition, by Wynnard Hooper, M.A. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by Anna Swanwick, LL.D. 
Revised edition, with an Introduction and Bibliography by Karl Breul, 
Litt.D.. Ph.D. 

GOETHE’S POETRY AND TRUTH FROM MY OWN LIFE. 
Translated by M. Steele-Smitii, with Introduction and Bibliography by 
Karl Breul, Litt.D. 

HAWTHORNE’S TRANSFORMATION (The Marble Faun). 

HOOPER’S WATERLOO: THE DOW^NFALL OF THE 

FIRST NAPOLEON. With Maps and Plans. 

IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. 

IRVING’S BRACEBRIDGE HALL, OR THE HUMOURISTS. 
JAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. 

LAMB’S ESSAYS. Including the Essays of Elia, Last Essays 

of Elia, and Eliana. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS 
OF. Translated by George Long, M.A. With an Essay on Marcus 
Aurelius by Matthew Arnold. 

MARRYAT’S MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. With 8 Illustra- 

trations. i vol. PETER SIMPLE. With 8 Illustrations, i vol. 

MIGNET’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

from 1789 to 1814, 

MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Cotton’s translation. Revised by 

W. C. IIazlitt. 3 vols, 

MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. With a 
Biographical Introduction by Moncure D. Conway. 3 vols. 
PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Translated from the Text of M. 
AUGU.STE Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. Third edition. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated, with Notes and a Life by 

Aubrey Stewart, M.A., and Gr:oKGE Long, M.A. 4 vols. 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES, during the Last Four 
Centuries. Mrs. P'oster's translation. Revised by G, R. Dennis. 3 vols. 

SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by G. R. Denni.s, with facsimiles of the original illustrations. 

SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by F. Ryland, M.A. 

TROLLOPE’S BARSETSHIRE NOVELS.— THE WARDEN 

(i vol.). BARCHPTSTER TOWER.S (i vol), DR. THORNE (i vol), 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE (r vol), SMALL HOUSE AT ALLING- 
TON (2 vols.), LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET (2 vols.). 

VOLTAIRE’S ZADIG AND OTHER TALES. Translated by 

R. Bruce Boswell. 

ARTHUR YOUNG’S TRAVELS IN FRANCE, during the 
years 1787, 1788, and 1789. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by M. 
Beth AM Edwards. 



MASTERS 

OF 

LITERATURE 

Crozv/i Svo. wiih portrait^ 3^. (yd. net each. 


Tms Series represents an attempt to include in a portable form 
the finest passages of our prose masters, with some apparatus 
for the intensive study of what is, by the consent of the specialists, 
the particular author’s very best. The selection of passages has 
been entrusted to the best contemporary guides, who are also 
Clitics of the first rank, and have the necessary power of popular 
exposition. The editors have also been asked to adjust their 
introductions to the selection, and to write the connecting links 
which form a special feature of the scries. These connections 
bring the excerpts together in one focus, and exhibit at tlic same 
time the unity and development of the given writer’s work. 


First List of Volumes : 

SCOTT. By Professor A. J. Grant. 
THACKERAY. By G. K. Chesterton. 
FIELDING. By Professor Saintsbury. 
Cb\RLYLE. By A. W. Evans. 

DltFOE. By John Masefield. 

EMERSON. By G. H. Perris. 

DE gUINCEY. By Sidney Low. 

DICKENS. By Thomas Seccombe. 

(In the Press.) 

A detailed prospectus loill be sent on application. 



BELUS HANDBOOKS 

OF 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE. 

Post 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece, p. 6 d. net each. 


The following Volumes have been issued : 

BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter. 2nd Edition. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rusiitortii, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamacchi. 2nd Edition. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. 2nd Edition. 
DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 2nd Edition. 

FRANCIA, By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 

GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. Translated by Clara Bell. 
GIORGIONE. By Herbkbt Cook, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 2nd Edition. 

FRANS HALS. By Gerald S. Davies, M.A, 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Edward McCurdy, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
LUINI. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 3rd Edition. 

MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. 2nd Edition. 

MEMLINC. By W. H. James Weale. 2nd Edition. 

MICHEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., 
F.S.A. 2nd Edition. 

PERUGINO. By G C. Williamson, Litt.D. 2nd Edition. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 

RAPHAEL. By H. Strachky. 2nd Edition. 

REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell. 2nd Edition. 

RUBENS. By Hope Rea. 

SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. 2nd Edition, 

SODOMA. By the Contkssa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 

TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M.A. 

VAN DYCK. By Lionel Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A. 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 5th Edition. 

WATTEAU. By Edgcumbe Staley, B.A. 

WILKIE. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., F.S.A. 

Write for Illustrated Prospectus, 
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New EditiouB, leap. 8vo. it, 64. each nBR* 

THE ALDINE EDITION 

OF THIS 

BRITISH POETS. 

rhis excellent edition of the English classics, vrith their complete texts and 
scholarly introductions, are something very dijfferont from the cheap volumes ot 
extracts which are just now so much too common.’— St. James’s Gazette, 

* An excellent series. Small, handy, and complete/— Saturday Review. 


Blake. Edited by W. M, Bossetti. 

Bums. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
3 voIb. 

Butler. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 
2 vols. 

Campbell. Edited by His Son- 
indaw, the Rev. A. W. Hill. With 
Memoir by W. Allingham. 

Ohatterton. Edited by the Rov. 

W, W. Skoat, M.A. 2 voh. 

Ohpoer. Edited by Dr. R. Morris, 
vrith Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6 vols. 

Ohurohill. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 

2 vols. 

Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 2 vols, 

Collins. Edited by W. Moy 

Thomas. 

Cowper. Edited by John Bruce. 
F.S.A. 3 vols. 

Dryden. Edited by the Rev. R. 

Hooper, M.A. 6 vols. 

goldsmith. Revised Edition by 
Austin Dobson. With Portrait. 

Gray. Edited by J. Bradeha\?, 

LL.D. 

Herbert. Edited by the Rey A. B. 
Grosart. 

Herrick. Edited by George 

Saintsbury. 2 vols. 

Keats. Edited by the late Lord 
Houghton. 

Kirke White. Edited, with a 

Memoir, by Sir H. Nicolas, 


Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 

2 vols. 

Parnell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

Pope. Edited by G. R. Dennis, 
With Memoir by John Dennis, 3 vols. 

Prior. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 

2 vols. 


Raleigh and Wotton. With Se- 

loction.9 from tho Writings of other 
COURI’LY POETS from 1540 to 1650. 
Edited by Yen, Archdeacon Hannah, 
D.C.L. 


Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M.A. 


Scott. Edited by John Dennis. 
5 vobs. 

Shakespeare’s Poems. Edited by 

Rov. A. Dyco. 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buzton 
Forman. 5 vols. 


Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier. 5 vols. 

SuiTey. Edited by J. Yeowell. 
Swift. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Milford. 3 vols. 


Thomson. Edited by the Rev. D. 

C. Tovey. 2 vole. 

Vaughan. Sacred Poems and 
Pious Ejaculations. Edited by the 
Rev. H. Lyte. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. 

Dowdon. 7 vols. 

Wyatt. Edited by J. Yeowell. 

Young 2 vols. Edited by the 
Rev. J. Mitford, 



THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OP ATHLETIC GAMES. 

* The beet instraotion on games and sports by tlio best authorities, at tho lowest 
prioes .* — Oxford Magazine. 

Small Svo, cloth. Illnstrated. Price Is. each. 


Cricket. By Feed C. Holland. 
Crlokot. By the Hon. and Rev. 

B. Lyttelton. 

Croquet. By Lieut. -Col. the Hon. 

II. C. Needham, 

Lav?n Tennis. By H. W. W. 

WiLBEiiFORCE. With R Chapter for 
Latlies, by Mrs. Hillyard. 

Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 

By J iTLiAN Mahkhall, Major J. Spens, 
and Rev. J. A. Arnan Tait. 

Golf. By H. S. C. Everabd. 
Double vol. 2fi. 

Rowing and Sculling. By Guy 

Rixon. 

Rowing and Sculling, By W. B. 

WOODOATE. 

Sailing. By E . F. KNionT, dbl.vol, 2.t. 
Swimming. By Martin and J. 

RACSTER Oor.RKTT. 

Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. Hayward. 
Double vol. 2s. 

Meuntalueerlng. By Dr. Claude 
W iLf?ON. Double vol. 2s. 

Riding, By W. A. Kerb, Y.O. 
Double vo), 2s. 

Ladies’ Riding. ByW.A.KERR,Y.C. 
Bozing. By 11. G. Allans on -Winn. 

With Prefatorv Note by Bat Mullins. 
Fencing. By H. A. Colmobe Dunn. 


Cycling. By H. H. Griffin, L.A.C., 

N.C.U., O.T.C. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Miss Aones Wood. Double 
vol. 2s. [New Edition. 

Wrestling. By Walter Arm- 
Broadsword and Singlestick. 

By R. D. Allanson-Winn and C- Phil- 
i.iprs-WoLLEY, [Double vol. 28. 

Gymnastics. By A. F. Jbnkin. 
Gymnastic Competition and Dls- 
play Exercises. Compiled by 
F. Graf. 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cor- 
bett and A. F. Jenkin. 
Dumb-bells. By F. Graf. 
Football — Rugby Game. By 
Harry Vassall. Revised Edition 
(1909) 

Football — Association Game. By 
C. W. Alcock. Revised Edition, 
Hockey. By F. S. Creswbll, 
New Edition. 

Skating. By Douglas Adams. 
With a Chapter for Ladies, by Miss L. 
Cheetham, and a Chapter on Speed 
Skating, by a Fen Skater. Dbl. vol. 2«. 
Baseball. By Newton Crane. 
Rounders, Fleldball, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, Skittles, &o. 
By J. M. Walker and C. 0. Mott. 
Dancing. By Edward Soott. 

Double vol. 2s, 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 

‘No weU-rcgulatod club or country hou.so should be v.'ithout this useful series of 
s Glo e. gnifiii gvo, cloth, Illustratod. Price 1.?. each. 


Bridge. By ‘Templar.’ 
Six-handed Bridge. By IIuherj 
.Stuart. Gd. 

Whist. By Dr. Wm. Pole. F.E. S. 
Solo Whist. By Robert F. 

Green. 

Billiards. By Major-Gen. A. W. 
Drayson, F.R.A..S. With a Preface 
by W. J. Peall. 

Hints on Billiards. By J. P. 

Buchanan. Double vol. 2s. 

Chess. By Robert F. Green. 

The Two-Move Chess Problem. 

By B. G. Laws. 

Chess Openings. By I. Gunsbkrg. 
Draughts and Backgammon. 

By ‘ Berkeley.* 


Reversi and Go Bang. 

By ‘ Berkeley.* 

Dominoes and Solitaire. 

By * Berkeley.* 

Bdzlquo and Cribbage. 

By ‘ Berkeley.* 

ficartd and Euchre. 

By * Berkeley.* 

Piquet and Rubicon Piquet. 

By ‘ Berkeley.* 

Skat. By Louis Dibhl. 

A Skat Scoring-book. Is. 
Round Games, including Poker, 
Napoleon, Loo, Vingt-et-un, Ac. By 
Baxtee-Wrat. 

Parlour and Playground Games. 

By Mrs. Laueekce Gomhe. 



BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely Illustrated^ cloth^ crown %vo u. 6d. net each, 

ENGLISH CATHICDRALS. An Itinerary and Description. Compiled by James G. 
Gilchrist, A.M., M.D. Revised and edited with an Introduction on Cathedral 
Architecture by the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A., F.R.A.S. 2nd Edition, revised. 

BANGOR. By P. B. Ironside Bax. 

BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Mass6, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

CANTERBURY. By Hartley Withers. 6th Edition. 

CARLISLE. By C. King Eley. 

CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt. 3rd Edition. 

CHICHESTER. By H. C. Corlrtte, A.R.I.B.A. 2nd Edition. 

DURHAM. By J. E. Bygate, A.R.C.A. 4th Edition. 

EILY. By Rev. W. 1). Swrkting, M.A. 3 rd Edition. 

EXETER. By Percy Addi.eshaw, B.A. 3rd Edition, revised. 

GLOUCESTER. By II. J. L. J. Massi^., M.A. 5th Edition. 

HEREFORD. By A. Ht:GH Fisher, A.R.E. 2nd Edition, revised. 
LICHFIELD. By A. B. Clifton. 3rd Edition, revised. 

LINCOTiN. By A. F. K end kick, B.A. 4th Edition. 

LLANDAFF. By E. C. Morgan Wili.mott, A.R.I.B.A. 

MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

NORWICH. By C. H. B. Quknnkll. and Edition, revised. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Drarmer, M..\. 2nd Edition, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting. 3rd Edition, revised. 

RIPON. By Cecil Hallett, B.A. 2nd Edition. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

ST. ALBANS. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

ST. ASAPH, By P. B. Ironside Bax. 

ST. DAVID’S. By Phii.ii* Robson, A.R.I.B.A. 2nd Edition. 

ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN, ily Rev. J. H. Bernard, M.A., D.D. and Edition. 
ST. PAUL'S. P>y Rev. Artih^r Di.mock, M.A. 4t}i Edition, revised. 

ST. SAVIOUR’S. SOUTHWARK. By George Worley. 

SATASBURY. By Gleeson White. 4tb Edition, revised. 

SOUTHWELL, By Rev. Arthi.r Dimock, IM.A. 2nd Edition, rcviseil. 
WEI-LS. By Rev. Percy Drarmkr, hi. A. 41)1 Edition. 

WINCH FS'l'ER. By P. W. Sergeant. 4th Edition, revised. 

WORCESTER. By E. F. Strange. 3rd Edition. 

YORK. By A. Clutton-Brock, M.A. 5th Edition. 

Uniform with ahyue Series. Now ready, is, td. net each. 

BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CIIURCM, 
By the Rev. T. Pehocins, M.A. 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charles Hiatt. 2nd Edition. 

ST. MARY RKDCIAFFE, BRISTOL. By H. j. T.. I.Massk. [/;/ /;Wvr;vr//,' -. 

THE CHURCIIKS OF COVENTRY. By Frederic k W. Wooihioose. 

MALVERN PRIORY. By the Rev. Anthonv C. Deane, {hi the Press.) 

ROMSEY ABBEY. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, SM Id’ll FIELD. By George Worlky. [.nul Fdiiion. 

.ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. Bv the Rev. Canon C. F. Korn. 1 or, e. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. By Haroli') Baker, and Edition. 

THE TEMPLE CHURCH. By George Worley. 

TEWKESBURY ABBEY. ByH. J. L. J. MASsrt, M A. 4th Edition. 

V>IMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 
Perkins, M.A. and Edition. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charles Hiatt. 3rd Edition. 

BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Profusely Illustrated. Crosmt 8z'o, cloth, zs. 6d. net each. 

AMIENS. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

BAYKUX. By the Rev. R. S. Mylnk. 

CHARTRES ; The C.athedral and Other Churches. By H. J. L. J. MasSk, M.A. 

MONT ST. MICHEL. By H. J. L. J. Massi^, M.A. 

PARIS (NOTRE-DAME). By Charles Hiatt. 

ROUEN : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By the Rev. T, Perkins, M.A. 



New from Cover to Cover. 


WEBSTERS 

NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 

M essrs, bell have pleasure in announcing an 
entirely new edition of Webster’s International 
Dictionary. The fruit of ten years’ work on 
the part of the large staff of Editors and Con- 
tributors is represented in this edition, which is in no 
sense a mere revision of ‘ The International,’ but exceeds 
that book — in convenience, quantity, and quality — as 
much as it surpassed the ^Unabridged.’ 

Points of the New International. 

300,000 WOKDS AND niRASES DEFINED. Half this number 
in old International. 

2,700 PAGES, every line of which has been revised and reset. (400 
pages in excess of old International, and yet the new book is prac- 
tically the same size.) 

6,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, cacli .selected for the clear explication of 
the term treated. 

DIVIDED PAGE : important words above, less important below. 
ENCVCLOP/EDIC INFORMATION on thousands of subjects. 
SYNONYMS more skilfully treated than in any other English work. 
GAZETTEER and BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY arc up to date. 

MORE INFORMATION of MORE interest to MORE people than 
any other Dictionary. 

get the BEST in Scholarship, Convenience, 
Authority, Utility. 

WHITE NOW for full prospectus and specimen pages 

LONDON : G. BELL & SONS, LTD., 

York House, Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C. 


50,000. s. & s. 






